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THE  EASTERN  QUESTION 

The  Eastern  Question,  with  which  I  deal  in  this  article, 
is  not  that  of  the  war  now  waging  in  the  Far  East  between 
Bnssia  and  Japan,  and  upon  which  the  attention  of  Europe  is 
at  present  concentrated.  My  subject  is  the  old  question  of  the 
struggle  between  the  Cross  and  the  Crescent  as  personified  by  the 
Russian  and  the  Ottoman  Empires.  This  question  has  influenced 
the  whole  course  of  European  statesmanship  from  the  days  of 
Peter  the  Qreat ;  and  though  during  the  half  century  which  has 
elapsed  since  the  conclusion  of  the  Crimean  War  it  has  assumed 
a  more  definite  character,  we  are  still  far  from  any  final  solution. 
Yet  it  seems  to  me  possible,  if  not  probable,  that  this  irrepressible 
conflict  may  be  brought  to  an  abrupt  close  by  the  outcome  of  the 
campaign  now  being  fought  out  in  Manchuria. 

The  changes  in  the  Near  East  during  the  nineteenth  century 
have  all  tended  to  the  aggrandisement  of  Russia  in  the  Balkan 
Peninsula,  and  to  the  impoverishment  of  Turkey  in  Europe. 
Within  the  memory  of  men  still  living  Qreece,  Bulgaria,  Servia, 
the  Moldavian  Principalitiee,  Crete,  Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina 
have  one  after  the  other  been  detached  from  the  rule  of  Islam  and 
have  become  independent  Christian  communities  all  more  or  less 
under  the  protection  of  the  great  Sclav  Empire  of  the  North.  The 
barriers  which  half  a  century  ago  Europe  endeavoured  to  establish 
against  the  advance  of  Russia  towards  Constantinople  have  proved 
imavailing;  and  it  may  be  said  without  exaggeration  that  the 
European  provinces  in  which  Turkish  authority  is  still  paramount 
are  confined  to  Adrianople  and  Macedonia.  The  treaty  of  San 
Stefano  was  cancelled  by  the  Congress  of  Berlin,  but  the  various 
limitations  imposed  by  this  Congress  at  the  instance  of  England 
have  gradually  been  declared  null  and  void.  Sevastopol  has  been 
rebuilt  and  refortified.  The  Black  Sea  has  been  converted  into 
Vol.-  Vm.— No.  43.  B 
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a  Bnssian  lake :  and  the  Sultan  has  been  coerced  into  accepting 
the  position  of  a  Bnssian  Satrap  holding  his  tenure  of  sovereignty 
upon  sufferance.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Bussian  armies  could 
have  entered  Constantinople  after  they  had  forced  their  way 
across  the  Balkans  had  it  not  been  for  the  hostile  attitude  of 
England.  It  is  equally  a  matter  of  fact  that  Bussia's  fleet  could 
during  the  last  dozen  years  have  entered  the  Bosphorus  any  day 
when  they  had  wished  to  do  so,  and  could  have  compelled  the 
Sultan  either  to  abdicate  or  to  place  himself  under  the  protection 
of  the  Bussian  flag.  It  has  long  been  a  surprise  to  the  Foreign 
Offices  of  Western  Europe  that  Bussia  should  have  refused  so 
persistently  to  exercise  her  power  against  Turkey.  The  probable 
explanation  of  this  delay  is  that  after  the  defeat  of  China  by 
Japan  Bussia  was  led  to  postpone  any  further  aggression  upon 
the  moribund  Ottoman  Empire  in  view  of  seizing  the  opportunity 
for  crushing  Japan,  and  thus  making  herself  the  virtual  mistress 
of  the  Celestial  Empire.  I  do  not  say — I  have  no  authority  to 
say — that  this  is  so.  All  I  can  say  is  that  the  hjrpothesis  I  have 
suggested  seems  to  be  the  most  probable  explanation  of  Bussia 
having  failed  to  avail  herself  of  the  Macedonian  insurrection,  and 
of  the  outrages  by  which  it  was  suppressed,  in  order  to  carry  into 
execution  the  policy  which  was  affirmed  by  the  treaty  of  San 
Stefano. 

Throughout  her  long  and  tortuous  progress  in  dealing  with 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  Eastern  Question,  Bussia  has  exhibited 
such  remaskable  activity  and  astuteness  that  the  world  perhaps 
at  large  gave  her  credit  for  more  foresight  than  she  really 
possesses.  It  is  far  too  early  to  venture  on  any  positive  predic- 
tion as  to  the  final  outcome  of  the  war  on  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific.  But,  as  things  stand,  the  probabilities  seem  to  point  to 
the  conclusion  that  Bussia  has  embarked  on  a  campaign  beyond 
her  strength,  and  that  before  long  she  may  be  desirous  of 
discovering  some  pretext,  in  virtue  of  which  she  might  postpone 
the  prosecution  of  the  war  in  Manchuria  without  any  serious  loss 
of  prestige.  Such  a  pretext  lies  at  any  moment  within  her 
grasp,  ijiybody  acquainted  with  the  Balkan  States  is  aware 
that  their  rulers,  their  ministers  and  their  leading  statesmen  are, 
with  very  rare  exceptions,  puppets  who  shape  their  policy  in 
accordance  with  the  views  which  for  the  time  being  find  favour 
at  St.  Petersburg.  Every  one  of  them  knows  that  he  holds  his 
position  on  condition  of  not  incurring  the  displeasure  of  the  great 
Sclav  Empire  of  the  North,  and  the  fate  of  the  few  malcontents 
who  have  attempted  to  pursue  an  independent  policy  has  not 
been  of  a  kind  to  encourage  any  repetition  of  the  experiment.  I 
do  not  see  myself  that  the  conduct  of  Bussia  in  this  respect  can 
fairly  be  condemned  by  the  outer  world.   For  the  last  few  years 
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her  paramount  authority  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  has  been 
employed  to  preserve  the  peace  of  Europe  by  retarding  any 
violent  solution  of  the  Eastern  Question,  and  by  discouraging  any 
open  insurrection  against  the  rule  of  Islam.  If,  however, 
circumstances  should  force  Bussia  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
for  her  interest  to  bring  the  Eastern  Question  to  a  crisis  she  can 
do  so  whenever  she  chooses,  by  letting  loose  the  insurrectionary 
forces  which  militate  against  the  maintenance  of  peace  in  the 
Near  East.  Russia  has  only  got  to  let  it  be  understood  in  the 
Balkan  Peninsula  that  she  is  in  favour  of  a  rising,  whose  object 
would  be  the  overthrow  of  Turkish  rule  west  of  the  Bosphorus, 
and  that  in  case  of  need  she  would  support  the  insurgents,  and  the 
whole  country  side  would  respond  to  the  covert  appeal.  No  man 
is  less  inclined  than  I  am  to  join  in  the  sentimental  outcry 
against  the  "  unspeakable  Turk."  Still.common  justice  compels 
me  to  admit  that  the  Christian  provinces  have  sustaiaed  grievous 
wrongs  at  the  hands  of  their  Moslem  masters,  and  that  these 
wrongs  are  of  a  character  not  easily  to  be  forgotten,  or  still  less 
forgiven.  I  may  doubt  whether  Serbs,  Bulgarians  or  Macedonians, 
would  gain  by  passing  from  the  rule  of  Turkey  under  that  of 
Bussia.  But  I  cannot  honestly  blame  them  if  they  care  more  for 
revenging  themselves  upon  their  hereditary  enemies  than  they  do 
for  the  preservation  of  such  qualified  Uberties  as  they  now 
enjoy. 

In  such  a  contingency  as  the  one  I  contemplate  the  general 
course  o£  events  may  easily  be  foretold.  However  far  the  decay 
of  the  Ottoman  empire  may  have  progressed,  however  hopeless 
may  be  the  prospects  of  its  regeneration,  the  Turks  have  not  lost 
their  mihtary  vigour ;  and,  as  was  shown  during  the  war  with 
Qreece,  they  are  more  than  a  match  for  any  forces  which  could 
be  brought  against  them  by  the  States  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula. 
Supposing — as  might  easily  happen — the  Turkish  armies  were 
to  carry  all  before  them,  Bussia  would  be  bound  to  interfere  for 
the  protection  of  the  Sclav  States.  She  might  plead  with  justice 
that  her  position  as  the  head  of  the  Sclav  races,  and  her  manifest 
destiny  as  the  champion  of  the  Cross  against  the  Crescent, 
compelled  her  to  subordinate  every  other  consideration  to  the  duty 
of  opposing  the  re-establishment  of  Turkish  rule  in  the  Balkan 
Peninsula.  When,  during  the  Trent  affair.  President  Lincoln 
was  urged  to  refuse  the  demand  of  the  British  Government  for 
the  surrender  of  the  Confederate  envoys,  Messrs.  Mason  and 
Slidell,  he  justified  his  compliance  by  the  statement  that  he  did 
not  see  his  way  to  fight  Sayers  and  Heenan  at  one  and  the  same 
time.  Such  a  defence,  converted  into  diplomatic  language,  would 
be  one  which,  if  put  forward  by  Bussia  as  a  plea  for  the  withdrawal 
of  her  armies  from  Manchuria,  it  would  be  difficult  to  controvert. 
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and  its  reasonablenees  would  do  much  to  mitigate  the  loss  of 
prestige  which  otherwise  would  be  inseparable  from  the  acknow- 
ledgment that  she  had  been  worsted  in  her  contest  with  Japan. 

There  can  also  be  no  donbt  that  a  successfol  war  with  Turkey, 
ending  as  it  probably  would  end,  in  the  occupation  of  Constan- 
tinople, and  in  the  substitution  of  the  Cross  for  the  Crescent 
in  the  sometime  cathedral  of  St.  Sophia,  would  create  an  amount 
of  enthusiasm  and  exultation  throughout  Russia  which  could 
never  be  created  by  the  most  brilliant  successes  gained  over  the 
army  and  navy  of  Japan.  A  campaign  for  the  expulsion  of  the 
Turk  from  Europe  would  appeal  to  the  traditions,  the  supersti- 
tions and  the  aspirations  of  the  Russian  people  in  a  far  different 
fashion  from  that  in  which  a  war  waged  in  order  to  avert  an 
unknown  Yellow  Peril  has  appealed  or  can  appeal.  No  doubt  the 
vast  majority  of  the  Russian  soldiery  believe  that,  in  fighting  the 
Japanese,  they  are  carrying  out  the  mission  of  Russia  to  ex- 
terminate the  infidel.  But  the  infidel  whom  the  Moujik  has 
been  taught  for  centuries  to  hate  is  not  the  follower  of  Buddha 
but  the  follower  of  Mahomet,  the  false  prophet  whose  armies 
would,  according  to  Russian  belief,  have  long  ago  made  Islam 
the  creed  of  the  Sclav  races  had  it  not  been  for  the  heroic 
resistance  of  Holy  Russia.  In  the  western  world  the  crusading 
spirit  has  died  out.  In  Russia  it  is  still  a  living  force.  Taking 
these  considerations  into  account,  it  is  obvious  that  in  the  event  of 
Russia's  discovering  that  the  task  of  crushing  Japan  was  beyond 
her  strength  for  the  time  being,  the  Czar  might  recall  his  armies 
from  the  Far  East  in  order  to  enter  on  a  campaign  in  the  Near 
East,  in  which  success  would  be  comparatively  easy  of  attain- 
ment. If  the  latter  campaign  proved  successful  she-  might 
recover  at  home — and,  to  a  great  extent,  abroad— any  prestige 
she  might  lose  by  her  withdrawal  from  Manchuria.  Beculer 
pour  mieux  sauter  is  a  principle  which  Russia  has  often  b^ore 
now  applied  in  practice,  and  applied  in  the  main  with  success. 

All  speculations  of  this  kind — based  upon  what  may  happen 
supposing  should  happen  which  has  not  yet  happened  and  may 
never  happen — are  of  the  stuff  that  "  dreams  are  made  of."  My 
object  in  suggesting  this  possible  solution  of  the  present  embrogUo 
is  to  point  out  that  even  if  Russia  should  come  to  terms  with 
Japan— a  contingency  which  seems  to  me  improbable  until 
the  relative  strength  of  the  two  belligerents  has  been  more 
clearly  ascertained— it  is,  to  say  the  least,  on  the  cards  that  the 
cessation  of  the  war  in  the  Far  East  might  prove  the  signal  for 
a  war  in  the  Near  East.  However  this  may  be,  everything  points 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Eastern  Question  is  ^proaching  a 
new,  and  probably  a  final,  crisis.  It  is,  therefore,  not  premature 
to  consider  how  the  possibly  impending  crisis  would  affect  the 
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interests  of  the  chief  European  Powers  and  their  relations 
towards  one  another. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  f^redict  that  the  attitude  of  England  would 
be,  at  the  outset,  one  of  "masterly  inaction."  Those  who, 
unfortunately  for  themselves,  are  old  enough  to  remember  the  days 
ol  the  Crimean  war  cannot  but  be  struck  by  the  extraordinary 
change  of  popular  sentiment  throughout  England  in  respect  of 
Turkey,  Our  sympathies  were  then  with  the  Turks;  we  all 
believed  in  the  possible  regeneration  of  Hie  Ottoman  Empire ; 
we  all  hoped  that  the  result  of  the  war  would  be  to  restore  the 
Crimea  to  Turkey  and  thus  to  hinder  the  Black  Sea  from 
becoming  a  Russian  lake.  We  all  regretted  the  premature 
termination  of  the  war,  owing  to  the  refusal  of  France  to  continue 
the  contest  after  the  capture  of  Sevastopol.  Later  on,  we,  as  a 
nation,  saw  cause  to  distrust  our  previous  conviction,  that 
Turkey,  when  removed  from  the  immediate  fear  of  Russian 
aggression,  would  set  her  house  in  order  and  reform  the  abuses 
common  to  all  Oriental  governments.  As  this  hope  died  away 
we  took  refuge  in  the  belief  that  the  Balkan  States,  after  they 
had  been  Ub^ted  from  Turkish  misrule,  would  form  themselves 
into  independent  and  enlightened  communities,  strong  enough  to 
hold  their  own  without  the  protection  of  Russia.  Then  came 
the  Bidgarian  atrocities ;  and  from  that  time  the  British  public, 
without  becoming  pro-Russian,  became  distinctly  anti-Turkish. 

I  have  no  wish  to  defend  the  Midlothian  campaign,  but  it 
certainly  succeeded  in  rendering  impossible  for  the  future  the 
friendly  relations  which  had  hitherto  existed  between  England 
and  Turkey.  Whatever  my  individual  prepossessions  may  be, 
I  feel  Qonvinoed  Uiat  if  Russia  were  to  invade  Turkey  in  the  near 
future,  no  British  Government,  whether  Conservative  or  Liberal, 
would  venture  to  send  a  British  fleet  and  still  less  a  British  army 
to  uphold  the  authority  of  the  Sultan  in  Macedonia  or  in 
Adrianople,  or  even  in  Constantinople.  Apart  from  considera- 
tions of  sentimeift,  British  statesmanship  no  longer  attaches  the 
same  importance  as  it  used  to  do  to  the  maintenance  of  Turkey 
in  Europe  as  constituting  a  barrier  against  the  occupation  of 
Constantinople  by  Russia.  Our  mihtary  occupation  of  Egypt  has 
secured  our  highway  to  India,  and  the  value  of  a  land  route  from 
the  Bosphorus  to  the  confines  of  our  Indian  Empire,  even  if 
carried  out  by  railways,  would  be  of  comparatively  small  advantage 
to  this  country.  The  trade  of  the  Levant,  owing  to  various 
causes  which  have  little  or  no  connection  with  politics,  has  passed 
out  of  English  hands.  Common  sense  shows  us  that  if  Russia 
once  instals  herself  on  the  Bosphorus,  her  exclusion  from 
Mediterranean  waters  is  a  practical  impossibility;  common 
sense  also  teaches  us  that  any  danger  arising  from  the  Darda- 
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nelles  becoming,  in  fact  if  not  in  name,  a  Bnssian  posses- 
sion would  be  far  more  likely  to  prove  serious  to  Continental 
nations  than  to  England.  This  being  so,  our  interest  and  our 
conception  of  our  duty  combine  to  deter  us  from  taking  any 
active  part  in  protecting  Turkey  in  Europe  from  further  Russian 
aggression.  The  statement  made  by  the  late  Lord  Salisbury  in 
the  House  of  Lords  shortly  before  his  death,  that  in  supporting 
Turkey  "  we  had  backed  tiie  wrong  horse,"  expressed  somewhat 
crudely  latter-day  British  sentiment  towards  the  Ottoman 
Empire ;  and  this  sentiment  must  inevitably  dictate  the  policy 
which  England  would  pursue  in  the  event  of  tiie  Eastern  Question 
being  suddenly  re-opened. 

With  regard  to  France,  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  if 
trouble  should  arise  in  the  Near  East  during  the  next  few  years, 
the  Government  of  the  Bepublic  would  certainly  take  no  action 
calculated  to  oppose  Bussian  intervention,  while  French  senti- 
ment would  be  favourable,  or  certainly  not  hostile,  to  any 
aggrandisement  of  Bussia  at  the  cost  of  Turkey  in  Europe. 
The  enthusiasm  excited  by  the  Bussian  Alliance  is  not  as  keen 
nowadays  as  at  the  period  of  the  Czar's  visit,  and  the  belief  that 
her  "  ally  and  friend  "  would  one  day  or  other  assist  France  in 
the  recovery  of  her  lost  provinces  has  by  this  time  been  greatly 
shaken.  Still  the  belief  has  not  altogether  vanished  amidst 
the  French  electorate,  and  though  French  politicians  have  by 
now  realised  its  groundlessness,  they  cling,  with  or  without 
reason,  to  the  idea  that  the  exceptional  relations  which  exist 
between  the  Governments  of  Paris  and  St.  Petersburg  are  a 
tower  of  strength  for  France.  Moreover,  the  Near  Eastern 
Question  is  one  in  which  France  has  less  political  or  national 
interest  than  any  other  of  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe,  while 
her  financial  interests  must  dispose  her  to  look  with  favour  on 
any  policy  which  might  improve  the  value  of  Bussian  securities. 

Italy  again  can  hardly  be  expected  to  offer  any  effective  op- 
position in  the  event  of  such  a  contingency  as  that  under 
consideration.  As  a  naval  power  she  would  c^ainly  view  with 
disfavour  the  command  of  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Dardanelles 
being  transferred  to  the  hands  of  Bussia,  involving,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  the  free  entry  of  the  Bussian  Navy  into  the  waters 
of  the  Mediterranean.  This  disfavour  would  undoubtedly  be 
intensified  by  the  close  alliance  existing  between  Bussia  and 
France.  Supposing  any  proposal  to  alter  the  statiis  quo  in  the 
Near  East  were  to  be  opposed  by  an  European  coalition,  Italy 
might,  I  think,  be  inclined  to  take  sides  with  the  coalition ;  but 
assuming,  as  I  do,  that  no  such  coalition  is  likely  to  be  forth- 
coming, I  can  see  no  reason  why  Italy  «hould  incur  the  risk  and 
cost  of  intervening  actively  in  a  contioversy  in  whose  solution  she 
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is  only  indirectly  interested.  It  is  worth,  too,  bearing  in  mind 
that  any  antagonism  Italy  might  entertain  to  Bussian  aggres^ 
sion  in  tiie  Near  East,  might  easily  be  removed  if  Italy  were  led 
to  suppose  that  in  any  settlement  of  the  Eastern  Question  in  the 
interest  of  Bussia,  she  herself  could  reckon  upon  the  acquisition 
of  Tripoli  as  her  share  in  the  partition  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

There  is,  in  as  far  as  I  can  form  an  opinion,  one  first  class  Con- 
tinental Power,  and  one  only,  which  would  be  prepared  to  resist  the 
advance  of  Bussia  in  the  Near  East  if  she  could  see  any  prospect 
of  her  resistance  being  crowned  with  success.  That  power,  I  need 
hardly  say,  is  Austria.  A  glance  at  the  map  of  Eastern  Europe 
suffices  to  show  that  if  Bussia  could  establish  herself  on  the 
Bosphorus  and  thereby  obtain,  indirectly,  if  not  directly,  the 
command  of  the  Black  Sea  coast  bom  the  mouth  of  the  Danube 
to  the  Straits  of  the  Dardanelles,  Austria  would  not  only  lose  the 
chance  she  has  always  counted  upon  of  succeeding  to  the  in- 
heritance of  the  "  Sick  Man  of  Europe,"  but  would  be  in  peril 
of  forfeiting  her  own  independent  existence.  Up  to  the  period 
of  the  Austro-Prussian  War  in  1866,  the  Hapsburg  Empire  would 
undoubtedly  have  offered  the  most  determined  opposition  to  any 
attempt  to  disturb  the  status  quo  in  the  Near  East  for  the 
aggrandisement  of  Bussia.  But  during  the  four  decades  which 
have  well-nigh  come  and  gone  since  the  Battle  of  Sadowa, 
Austria-Hungary  has  been  subjected  to  a  process  of  gradual 
disintegration. 

The  three  principal  races — the  Germans,  the  Sclavs  and 
the  Magyars — have  throughout  all  this  period  been  engaged 
in  an  internecine  triangular  conflict.  The  jealousies  between 
these  rival  nationalities  are  too  violent  to  admit  of  auy 
serious  consideration  of  their  common  interests.  The  one 
bond  of  union  between  the  different  provinces  of  the  empire 
is  the  existence  of  a  common  army  acting  under  one  command. 
The  Magyars  are  now  agitating  for  the  formation  of  a  separate 
Magyar  army  officered  exclusively  by  Magyars  and  using  the 
Magyar  language  in  giving  orders  to  the  Magyar  soldiery.  The 
Czechs  are  clamouring  for  a  parliament  of  their  own,  and  in  order 
to  accomplish  their  end  have  brought  parliamentary  government 
in  Austria  to  a  deadlock.  The  Q*ermans  who,  when  all  is  said 
and  done,  constitute  the  backbone  of  the  Hapsburg  Monarchy, 
are  openly  avowing  a  desire  for  severance  from  Hungary,  and  do 
not  conceal  their  conviction  that  the  best  thing  for  the  German 
provinces  of  Austria  would  be  their  incorporation  in  the  German 
Empire.  Given  this  state  of  things,  and  it  follows  that  Austria 
could  not  safely  resist  any  advance  towards  the  Bosphorus  on  the 
part  of  Bussia  tmless  she  could  count  with  certainty  upon  the 
support  of  Germany.  I  think  this  conclusion  will  not  be  disputed 
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by  any  student  of  European  politics  who  is  content  to  look  at 
facts  as  tbey  are,  not  as  one  might  wish  them  to  be.  Granted 
this  conclusion,  it  follows  that  Germany  is  master  of  the  situation, 
and  it  is  desirable,  therefore,  to  understand  what  her  poUcy  in 
respect  of  the  Near  East  has  been  in  the  past  or  is  likely  to  be  for 
the  future. 

Most  English  writers  on  Continental  politics  seem  to  me  to 
overlook  the  fact  that  Germany's  foreign  policy  is  and  must  be 
controlled  by  two  distinct  and  to  some  extent  inconsistent  aims. 
The  first  of  these  aims  is  to  give  no  cause  of  offence  to  Russia  as 
the  paramount  Power  in  the  Dual  Alliance.  The  second  is  to 
uphold  the  strength  of  the  Triple  Alliance.  The  only  way  in 
which  this  complicated  policy  can  be  carried  into  practical  effect 
is  by  maintaining  the  status  quo  in  European  Turkey  as  long  as 
such  maintenance  may  be  within  the  range  of  possibility.  I 
frequently  notice  comments  in  the  English  Press  upon  the  alleged 
indifference  of  Germany  to  the  wrongs  of  the  Macedonians  or 
upon  the  lack  of  cordial  co-operation  on  the  part  of  Germany 
in  the  dictatorial  demands  for  drastic  reforms  addressed  to 
the  Sultan  by  the  representatives  of  England,  France,  and 
Bussia. 

I  can  easily  understand  our  English  point  of  view.  We 
English  are  by  nature  a  sentimental  people,  and  the  wrongs  of 
oppressed  nationalities  and  persecuted  creeds  always  appeal 
strongly  to  British  sympathy,  so  long  especially  as  the  redress 
of  those  wrongs  has  got  to  be  effected,  if  at  all,  by  our  neighbours, 
not  by  ourselves.  The  saying  attributed  to  Prince  Bismarck  at 
the  time  of  the  Bulgarian  atrocities,  that  the  bones  of  a  single 
Pomeranian  grenadier  were  of  more  importance  in  his  eyes  than 
the  liberation  of  Bulgaria  from  Turkish  rule,  was  undoubtedly 
regarded  at  the  time  of  its  utterance  by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his 
supporters  in  the  Midlothian  campaign  as  an  utterance  so  cynical 
as  to  be  almost  diabolical  in  its  character.  I  cannot,  however, 
conceal  my  opinion  that  in  reality  the  policy  so  crudely  enun- 
ciated by  the  Chancellor  was  more  humane  than  that  advocated 
by  Mr.  Gladstone.  Both  statesmen  were  perfectly  well  aware 
that  neither  they  nor  their  fellow  countrymen  had  the  slightest 
intention  of  going  to  war  in  order  to  redress  the  grievances  of 
Bulgarians,  Armenians,  Macedonians,  or  any  of  the  Christian 
races  subject  to  the  dominion  of  Islam.  They  must  also — if  we 
give  them  credit  for  ordinary  intelligence — ^have  been  equally 
aware  that  these  grievances  could  not  be  redressed  without  war. 
The  difference  between  the  two  policies  was  that  the  former  gave 
the  Bulgarians  clearly  to  understand  they  had  nothing  to  hope 
for  from  Germany,  while  the  latter  encouraged  the  Bulgarians  to 
protract  an  unequal  struggle  by  declamatory  denunciations  of 
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(heir  Turkish  oppressois  which,  intentionally  or  unintentionally, 
buoyed  them  up  with  false  hopes  of  British  intervention.  If  this 
is  so,  the  policy  of  Prince  Bismarck  may  fairly  be  considered  the 
more  hmnane  of  the  two. 

Bearing  these  facts  in  mind,  I  view  with  regret  criticisms 
which  have  appeared  in  the  Press,  and  especially  in  the  Liberal 
Press  of  Great  Britain,  insinaating  that  Germany  has  been  guilty 
of  selfishness  in  not  exerting  her  influence  at  Constantinople  more 
warmly  on  behalf  of  the  reforms  which  other  European  Powers 
have  urged  upon  the  acceptance  of  the  Porte.  In  as  far  as 
Germany  possesses  any  special  influence  at  Yildiz  Kiosk,  she 
owes  it  to  the  fact  tiiat  she  has  throughout  recognised  the 
extreme  difficulties  of  the  Sultan's  position,  has  admitted  that 
the  Turks  equally  with  the  Macedonians  have  grave  causes  of 
complaint,  and  has  treated  ''Abdul  the  damned"  with  the 
consideration  fairly  due  to  a  sovereign  who,  however  his  authority 
may  have  declined  in  Europe,  is  still  the  Commander  of  the 
Faithful,  the  recognised  head  of  Islam  throughout  Asia  and 
Africa.  From  all  that  I  can  learn  Germany  has  never  yet  failed 
to  support  any  demand  for  reforms  in  European  Turkey  addressed 
to  the  Porte  by  the  so-called  Concert  of  Europe.  All  that  can  be 
said  is  that  this  support  has  not  been  as  violent  and  intemperate 
in  tone  as  that  of  other  European  Powers. 

Germany,  I  admit,  does  not  conceal  her  wish  to  postpone  for 
the  present  any  drastic  solution  of  the  Eastern  Question.  In 
so  wishing  she  is,  I  venture  to  assert,  in  the  right.  As  things 
are,  the  Gordian  knot  must  be  cut,  if  cut  at  all,  by  Russia. 
BussiaD  intervention  must  necessitate  an  Austro-Bussian  war,  in 
which  Germany  could  hardly  avoid  taking  side  either  with  Bussia 
or  with  Austria.  Happily,  the  policy  of  Bussia  has  hitherto 
coincided  with  that  of  Austria  in  avoiding  any  rupture  vnth  Turkey. 
So  long  as  the  conflict  in  the  Far  East  remains  undecided,  Bussia 
is  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace  in  the  Near  East.  Whatever 
may  be  the  case  with  other  Powers,  England's  chief  interest  is 
the  maintenance  of  peace ;  and  therefore  she  has  every  cause  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  policy  of  Germany,  which  is  directed  to  the 
preservation  of  the  status  quo  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  In 
Bosnia  and  in  the  Herzegovina,  Austria  has  shown  extraordinary 
capacity  for  enlisting  the  support  of  a  Mussulman  population  in 
the  establishment  of  law  and  order  under  her  protectorate.  The 
extension  of  her  authority  along  the  Southern  sea-board  of  the 
Balkan  Peninsula  would  be  the  best  solution  of  the  Eastern 
Question.  But  in  order  that  this,  or  any  other  similar  experiment, 
should  have  a  chance  of  success,  it  is  all-important  to  postpone 
any  sudden  overthrow  of  Turkish  rule  in  Europe.  This  end  the 
Near  Eastern  policy  of  Germany  has  constantly  in  view,  and  an 
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acknowledgment  of  this  botton)  fact  explains  many  of  the  apparent 
inconsistencies  of  German  statecraft. 

The  visit  to  Kiel  has  more  than  fulfilled  the  anticipations  I 
expressed  in  my  article  of  last  month  on  the  then  approaching 
interview.  Nothing,  in  as  far  as  the  world  knows,  could  have 
been  more  friendly  or  more  cordial  than  the  relations  between 
King  Edward  VII.  and  the  Emperor  of  Germany  at  the  Kiel 
Eegatta.  On  the  occasion,  however,  of  a  naval  review,  all 
demonstrations  of  welcome  have  a  stereotyped  official  character. 
The  yards  are  manned,  the  salutes  are  fired,  the  flags  are  hoisted 
in  just  the  same  manner,  whatever  may  be  the  personal  sentiments 
of  the  illustrious  host  and  his  honoured  guests.  The  visit  of  the 
King  of  England  to  Hamburg  afforded  proof,  if  proof  were  needed, 
of  the  good  will  with  which  His  Majesty  is  regarded  by  the  German 
people.  In  the  sometime  free  port  of  the  Hanseatic  League  all 
German  ideas  of  uaval,  comimercial,  and  industrial  expansion  are 
more  dominant  that  in  any  other  part  of  the  Fatherland.  Ac- 
cording to  views  which  obtain  a  certain  amount  of  credence  in 
England,  Hamburg  ought,  in  consequence,  to  be  the  headquarters 
of  the  anti-British  party  in  Germany,  The  visit,  however,  of 
the  King  of  England  was  greeted  by  an  outburst  of  universal 
good  will,  whose  genuineness  is  not  open  to  doubt.  If  his 
Majesty  had  extended  his  travels  to  Berlin  or  Frankfort,  or  any 
large  German  city,  he  would,  I  am  assured,  have  met  with  a  like 
reception,  and  it  must  fairly  be  owned  that  the  language  of  the 
German  press  on  the  occasion  of  the  royal  visit,  has  been  at  once 
cordial  and  dignified.  A  similar  remark  may  be  made  with 
respect  to  the  comments  on  Mr.  Ejruger's  death  which  have 
appeared  in  the  papers  of  Germany. 

I  notice  with  satisfaction  that  the  statement  I  made  last 
month  as  to  the  probability  of  the  Kiel  interview  being  followed 
by  the  conclusion  of  an  arbitration  treaty  between  England  and 
Germany  similar  to  that  concluded  by  the  former  Power  with 
the  French  Bepublic,  has  been  already  justified  by  the  course  of 
events.  An  agreement  between  two  nations  to  submit  any 
matters,  not  affecting  their  independence  or  honour,  to  arbitra- 
tion before  any  resort  is  had  to  arms,  falls  far  short  of  any  system 
of  general  arbitration,  such  as  that  proposed  by  the  Czar  of 
Bussia  when  he  posed  as  the  champion  of  universal  peace.  Still, 
the  treaty  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  though  it  is,  I  think, 
more  valuable  as  an  indication  of  friendly  feeling  between  the 
contracting  parties  than  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  importance. 


Edward  Dicby. 
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Okge  more  has  the  luckless  army  of  Great  Britain,  to  use  the 
words  of  one  of  its  chiefs,  been  cast  into  the  melting  pot.  It  is 
but  two  years  ago  that  a  scheme  of  reform,  accepted  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  was  referred  to  by  the  Government  as  the 
ne  phis  ultra  of  what  was  needed  to  give  a  satisfactory  Army  to 
the  nation.  Yet,  with  the  advent  of  a  new  War  Minister,  another 
scheme  is  formtdated;  the  work  of  his  predecessor  is  found  to 
be  fanlty,  and  before  the  plans  which  fomid  favour  both  at 
Westminster  and  Downing  Street  have  a  chance  of  arriving  at 
maturity  or  of  proving  their  merits,  we  are  face  to  face  with 
others  more  drastic  in  design,  and  which  it  is  sought  to  put  into 
early  operation. 

Mr.  Brodrick's  scheme  may  have  had  its  shortcomings,  but  ex- 
perience would  soon  have  told  what  these  shortcomings  were,  and 
they  might  have  been  amended.  That,  however,  is  not  the  way  of 
our  statesmen ;  Mr.  Brodrick,  on  the  good  old  principle  that  the 
sins  of  the  fathers  must  be  visited  on  the  children,  found  himself 
the  scapegoat  of  the  report  of  the  Boyal  Commission  on  the  war. 
His  schemes  were  torn  up  before  they  had  had  time  to  strike 
root,  and  ungenerously  a  large  amount  of  blame  and  obloquy  was 
hurled  at  him.  And  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  before 
long  like  treatment  will  be  meted  out  to  Mr.  Brodrick's  very 
capable  and  {^unstaking  successor.  In  studying,  then,  this  latest 
scheme  of  army  reform,  we  can  feel  no  confidence  that  one  is 
investigating  measures  which  will  not  be  replaced  before  twelve 
months  are  over  by  others  diametrically  opposite  both  in  their 
tendency  and  action. 

For  thirty-six  years  the  Army  has  formed  the  subject  of 
experiment  for  politicians  and  others ;  yet  he  must  indeed  be  a 
bold  partisan  who  would  venture  to  contend  that  our  Army  of 
to-day  is  more  suited  to  fulfil  our  requirements  and  more  ready 
for  war  than  was  the  case  in  1868.  Certainly  we  were  able  to 
collect  448,435  officers  and  men  for  the  war  in  South  Africa, 
while  thirty-six  years  ago  i^he  country  could  not  have  produced 
such  a  multitudinous  host.   But  this  fact  by  no  means  proves 
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that  we  are  more  ready  for  war  now  than  we  were  then.  All  it 
shows  is  that  the  population  of  the  Empire  has  largely  increased, 
and  that  the  individual  courage,  pluck,  and  love  of  adventure, 
from  time  immemorial  the  characteristics  of  our  race,  are  as 
strong  as  ever.  With  these  few  preliminary  words,  I  will  pass 
on  to  the  eubject  in  hand — the  latest  Army  scheme. 

Mr.  Arnold-Forster's  ParUamentary  statement,  though  un- 
doubtedly a  most  able  one,  betrayed  many  signs  of  incertitude, 
and,  reading  between  the  lines,  it  is  not  difficult  to  detect  traces 
of  disagreement  with  colleagues  both  on  the  Army  Council  and 
in  the  Cabinet.  We  may,  however,  assume  that  in  obedience  to 
the  call  for  economy  and  decrease  in  our  army  expenditure  very 
considerable  and  real  reductions  are  proposed,  although,  as  the 
War  Minister  very  truly  remarks,  substantial  reductions  cannot 
be  made  without  reducing  personnel. 

The  total  amount  of  the  army  estimates  for  1904-5  is 
£28,830,000,  and  of  this  the  estimate  tor  personnel  is  £23,848,586, 
the  cost  per  head  being  for  the  regular  soldier  £94  19^.  1(2., 
militiaman  £20  Us.  8d.,  yeoman  £22  6s.  8d.,  volunteer  £7.  But 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  auxiliary  forces  number  almost 
twice  the  regular  army.  As  showing  how  the  expenses  of  the 
auxiliary  branches  have  increased,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  in 
1898-9,  before  the  South  African  War,  a  militiaman  cost  annually 
£14  13^.  2d.,  a  yeoman  £11  6^.  5(2.,  a  volunteer  £5  10s.  Id.  The 
increase  is  mainly  due  to  the  additional  camp  training.  Far 
greater  economy  can  therefore  be  effected  by  reducing  units  of 
the  regular  army  than  of  any  branch  of  the  auxiliary  forces,  and 
by  the  disappearance  of  fourteen  line  and  five  garrison  battalions 
a  considerable  sum  of  money  will  be  saved.  If  the  Government 
proposition,  for  the  inception  of  which  so  much  credit  is  taken, 
that  the  regular  army  is  mostly  for  oversea  service,  and  that 
serious  invasion  is  not  a  peril  we  need  dread  so  long  as  we 
maintain  a  sufficient  navy,  one  may  accept  the  proposition  that 
these  fourteen  line  and  five  garrison  battalions  are  surplus  to  our 
requirements.  It  is  reasonable,  however,  to  wonder  why  the 
Guards'  battalions,  some  of  which  are  quite  unable  to  maintain 
the  numbers  of  their  establishment  of  both  officers  and  men,  are 
left  untouched. 

The  plan  of  creating  a  long-service  army  for  over-sea  duty,  and 
a  short-service  army  for  home  duty  is  excellent,  and  has  long  been 
advocated  by  two  able  experts  in  military  affairs,  8ir  Charles  Dilke 
and  Mr.  Spenser  Wilkinson.  With  regard,  however,  to  the  oversea 
army,  no  plan  seems  to  have  occurred  to  Mr.  Amold-Forster  for 
preventing  the  deplorable  wastage  due  to  enlisting  an  inferior 
class  of  men.  No  means  are  devised  for  inducing  a  better  class 
of  man  to  become  soldiers.   Yet,  until  this  takes  plaoe^  do  what 
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we  may,  we  shall  never  fill  our  ranks  with  desirable  recruits.  Let 
me  explain  what  I  mean  with  a  few  figures.  From  1893-1902, 
out  of  679,703  men  medically  examined  for  the  army,  234,914, 
nearly  35  per  cent.,  were  rejected  as  unfit;  of  those  passed  fit 
5849  broke  down  within  three  months  of  enhstment,  and  14,259 
were  dischai^ed  as  invalids  within  two  years.  And  these  numbers 
do  not  include  those  rejected  by  the  recruiting  and  not  brought 
up  for  medical  examination.  In  short,  over  60  per  cent,  of  the 
men  who  wished  to  enter  the  army  during  the  period  stated  were 
foimd  not  to  come  up  to  the  y&cy  moderate  physical  standard 
required  of  our  soldiers.  And  it  appears  that  moral  disposition  is 
much  on  the  same  level  as  physical.  In  1901  the  loss  to  the  army 
from  invaliding,  desertion  and  crime  amounted  to  over  9000.  In 
1902  19,231  soldiers  were  committed  to  miUtary  prisons. 

The  corresponding  loss  to  the  public  from  such  causes  as  I 
have  enumerated,  is  apparently  lost  sight  of,  but  it  comes  to  this, 
that  this  enormous  waste  of  public  money  might  be  avoided  if 
only  we  could  obtain  our  soldiers  from  a  class  better  morally 
and  physically  than  the  one  from  which  they  now  come.  We 
cannot  compete  with  the  labour  market  as  to  pay,  nor  will  the 
young  woridng-men  and  artisans  engage  in  a  calling  which  might 
take  them  to  unhealthy  climates  for  a  term  of  years — up  to  now 
seven  or  eight,  but  which  it  is  proposed  to  increase  to  nine-^and 
return  home  often  enfeebled  in  health,  and  unable  to  take  their 
places  with  any  chance  of  success  in  the  race  of  life.  We  can, 
however,  institute  a  system  of  prasions  or  annuities  for  men  who 
have  given  the  best  years  of  their  life  to  the  service  of  the  country. 

And  here  I  should  like  to  say  a  word  or  two  about  Major 
Boper  Caldbeck*s  annuity  scheme.  He  proposes  a  term  of  nine- 
teen years'  service — which  is  not  at  all  too  much,  for  the  curious 
idea  that  only  youths  make  good  soldiers  has  happily  exploded 
— and  that  a  sum  of  £9  should  be  paid  yearly  to  an  insurance 
company  for  each  long-service  man.  The  soldier  would  eventu- 
ally receive  an  annuity  based  on  the  amount  of  the  accumulated 
premiums.  Actuarial  calculations  show  that  if  the  annuity  were 
deferred  till  a  man's  fiftieth  year,  the  premiums  for  160,000  men 
would  cost  the  country  £1,350,000  annually,  and  each  man  at 
fifty  would  receive  13^.  4d.  a  week  by  way  of  pension.  This 
fystem  would  be  more  economical  than  the  one  now  in  practice, 
whereby  no  less  than  £1,746,000  is  yearly  being  paid  in  pensions 
to  84,380  soldiers.  Dr.  Potter,  who  has  great  experience  in  con- 
nection witii  the  Boyal  National  Fund  for  Nurses,  said  a  few  days 
ago  at  a  meeting  of  the  Army  League,  that  if  the  system  proposed 
by  Major  Caldbeck  were  adopted,  both  as  regards  officers  and 
men,  the  country  would  save  £2,000,000  a  year. 

A  system  of  this  kind  would  induce  a  better  class  of  men  to 
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enlist,  and  thus  the  enormous  amount  of  money  lost  by  wastage 
would  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Before  these  intricate  and 
abstruse  plans  are  brought  into  operation  for  the  reorganisation 
of  the  regular  army,  it  is  of  vital  importance  that  we  should  do 
all  we  possibly  can  to  get  fitting  men  to  join  the  colours.  This 
is  not  now  the  case,  and  the  rejections  upon  medical  examination 
are  said  to  be  sensibly  increasing,  showing  that  the  physique  of 
the  classes  from  which  our  soldiers  ccnne  is  rapidly  deteriorating. 

It  is  certainly  proposed  to  give  an  increased  number  of  civil 
employments  to  men  of  the  long-service  army  upon  the  completion 
of  their  service  with  the  colours.  This,  however,  at  best  can  only 
be  done  to]  a  limited  extent.  In  Germany,  a  certificate  {Civilbe 
8org$ckein)f  to  enable  a  non-commissioned  officer  or  man  to  obtain 
civil  employment  after  serving  for  twelve  years,  is  given  upon 
discharge.  But  though  only  the  best  men,  who  desire  to  extend 
their  service  in  the  army,  are  permitted  to  serve  on  for  so  long  a 
time,  and  though  all  that  is  possible  is  done  to  place  them  in 
Government  situations,  only  a  proportion  are  successful  in  ob- 
taining this  kind  of  employment 

Till  the  War  Minister  and  the  Army  Council  can  devise  a 
plan  for  securing,  especially  for  the  long-service  army,  satis- 
factory recruits,  they  will,  indeed,  be  trjdng  to  make  bricks 
without  straw.  And  come  what  may,  tiiey  can  never  have  con- 
scription to  help  them,  so  far  as  foreign  service  is  concerned,  for 
men  cannot  be  forced  to  serve  for  any  but  a  short  period  of  two 
or,  at  the  outside,  three  years,  and  short-service  men  cannot  be 
sent  abroad  owing  to  the  enormous  expense  of  transport  which 
would  be  thereby  incurred.  No  less  than  2421  men  with  less 
than  two  years'  unexpired  service  were  necessarily  sent  to  India 
during  the  trooping  season  of  1903-4,  which  means  that  all  of 
these  men,  who  do  not  choose  to  re-engage,  must  be  brought 
back  within  two  years. 

As  to  the  Militia  nothing  very  definite  has  yet  been  said  by 
Mr.  Amold-Forster,  but  the  inclination  to  abolish  the  force  is 
clear.  There  is,  I  admit,  much  in  favour  of  abolishing  weak 
depleted  regiments,  which  can  in  no  sense  be  regarded  as  fighting 
units.  This  applies  especially  to  country  corps,  which  owing  to 
the  constant  flow  of  the  agricultural  population  into  large  centres 
can  no  longer  maintain  their  numbers.  On  the  other  hand  the 
Militia  gives  some  19,000  recruits  annually  to  the  regular  army ; 
thus  supposing  abolition  or  serious  reduction  takes  place,  a  source 
through  which  many  soldiers  are  gained  for  the  army  will  dis- 
appear. If  allowed  to  train  in  their  county  two  years  out  of 
three,  or  every  year,  in  my  opinion  the  Militia  would  soon  make 
up  their  numbers,  and  the  country  would  obtain  a  far  better  stamp 
of  recruit,  and  far  more  of  them.   All  things  considered  it  would 
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seem  most  xmwise  at  the  present  juncture  to  interfere  with  the 
Militia.  Moreover,  what  the  Militia  have  done  should  always 
be  borne  in  mind.  During  the  war  they  gave  14,000  Militia 
reservists  to  the  regular  army,  1981  young  oflBicers  and  40,000 
recruits.  1691  Militia  officers  and  43,875  non-commissioned 
officers  and  men  served  in  the  war,  and  ten  battalions  in  the 
Mediterranean,  Egypt  and  Channel  Islands,  relieving  as  many 
regular  battalions  for  service  in  South  Africa.  As  a  second  line 
to  the  Begular  Army  the  Militia  proved  invaluable. 

Few  people  know  that  80,000  MiUtia  were  embodied  during 
the  Peninsular  War,  and  that  a  large  number  of  these  fought  at 
Waterloo.  After  1816  the  force,  like  the  regular  Army,  fell  into 
neglect  and  decay ;  and  in  the  year  1850  the  Mihtia  had  practi- 
cally ceased  to  exist.  Cadres  there  were,  but  they  consisted  only 
of  an  adjutant,  often  an  infirm  old  man,  and  a  relict  of  the 
Napoleonio  wars,  and  one  sergeant ;  while  the  officers,  who  were 
appointed  by  Lords-Lieutenant  of  counties,  bore  rank  and  wore 
uniform,  but  did  no  training  and  received  no  military  instruction 
whatever. 

The  country  about  this  time  became  alarmed  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  its  defences,  and  in  1852  Lord  Derby  brought  in  a 
Militia  Bill  providing  for  levying  80,000  Mihtia— 50,000  in  1852, 
and  30,000  more  in  1853.  This  measure  was  carried  by  a  very 
large  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  Second  Beading 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  Sir  Bobert  Biddulph,  in  his  '  Life  of  Lord 
Cardwell,'  teUs  us,  was  signalised  by  an  emphatic  speech  in  its 
favour  from  the  Duke  of  Wellington  (the  last  occasion  on  which 
he  addressed  the  House),  when  he  spoke  in  weighty  terms  of 
the  services  rendered  to  him  by  the  Militia  in  the  great  struggle 
for  our  country's  Uberties." 

In  1854  the  Crimean  War  broke  out,  and  during  the  period 
of  hostihties  fifty  battahons  of  Militia  volunteered  for  the  front. 
Eventually  ten  battalions  proceeded  to  the  Mediterranean,  re- 
lieving an  equal  number  of  regular  battahons  for  the  campaign. 
For  many  years  the  Militia  grew  and  improved,  but  for  the 
reasons  I  have  given  the  strength  of  this  branch  of  the  Army  has 
of  late  greatly  fallen.  It  would  be  wise  to  mend  and  not  to  end 
it,  which  will  most  assuredly  be  the  result  of  lopping  off  a  large 
limb.  So  drastic  an  operation  will  completely  destroy  the  Ssprit 
of  the  force,  and  cause  it  to  die  away,  as  in  the  early  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  to  be  restored  at  infinite  trouble  and  expense 
when  dark  clouds  loomed  on  the  horizon  of  Great  Britain  and 
war  was  threatened. 

That  this  will  be  the  case  again  I  have  no  doubt  whatever. 
History,  especially  in  Pall  Mall,  repeats  itself,  and  the  ways  of 
the  War  Office,  like  the  time-honoured  treadmill,  go  round  and 
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round,  and  lead  to  nothing  except  confosion ;  as  will,  and  must 
always  be  the  case,  where  there  is  no  continnity,  no  loyalty  to 
one's  predecessor  in  office,  no  attempt  to  mature  his  work,  but 
merely  a  mad  hurry  to  upset  all  he  has  done,  and  to  implant  a 
new  system  in  connection  with  which  his  name  will  be  no  more 
known. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  large  reductions  are  proposed 
in  the  Volunteer  Force.  The  average  strength  of  the  Volunteers 
before  the  war  was  230,000  with  an  establishment  of  about 
261,000;  in  1901,  during  the  war,  the  numbers  rose  to  over 
288,000  excluding  the  17,000  and  18,000  in  South  Africa,  and  the 
present  strength  is  about  242,000.  I  am  convinced  that  any  large 
reduction  of  the  Volunteer  Force  will  cause  its  gradual  extermina- 
tion, for  all  confidence  and  behef  in  the  Government  will  be  gone. 

The  Volunteers  already  give  all  the  time  they  can  to  their 
military  work,  and  the  men  who  can  give  the  most  time  are,  as  a 
rule,  the  men  who  can  be  spared  longer  by  their  employers.  The 
highly  skilled  hand  can  rarely  be  allowed  more  than  one  week  in 
the  year  for  continuous  training.  The  force  is  a  very  valuable 
one,  and,  as  we  saw  in  the  war,  capable  in  times  of  urgency  of 
being  expanded  and  improved  to  any  extent.  It  sustains  the 
military  spirit  throughout  the  country,  and  it  tends  to  improve 
the  physique  of  our  youth.  I  sincerely  trust  that  wiser  counsels 
will  prevail,  and  that  the  threatened  blow,  which  ere  long  we 
should  bitterly  regret,  will  not  be  allowed  to  fall  upon,  what  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  when  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
pertinently  described  as  the  popular  and  patriotic  citizen  army 
of  Great  Britain." 

Our  army  problem  is  the  most  complicated  and  difficult 
military  one  in  the  world,  and  without  regard  to  political  con- 
siderations, we  must  give  our  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  the 
statesmen  who  do  their  best  to  solve  it.  Taken  as  a  whole  Mr. 
Amold-Forster's  reforms  have  much  to  recommend  them;  his 
statement  was  exhaustive  and  the  outcome  of  intense  study  and 
industry,  but  the  criticisms  I  have  ventured  to  make,  based  as 
they  are  upon  many  years  of  personal  experience,  are,  I  think, 
worthy  of  consideration,  and  I  trust  the  Minister  for  War  will  see 
his  way  to  moderate  the  new  programme  so  as  to  meet  the  points 
I  have  named. 


Alfbbd  Tubneb  {Major-Omeral). 
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I. 


Baugion. 


The  chapter  of  the  Census  Report  which  deals  with  Beligions 
ahonld  pwhaps  attract  livelier  attention  than  any  other. 
Its  interest  is  of  two  kinds.  In  the  first  place  there  is  much 
statistical  importance  in  the  retoms  which  show  the  distribution 
and  proportion  of  the  different  prevalent  religions  of  the  country, 
and  their  variation  from  time  to  time.  The  Hindu  religion  is  by 
&r  the  predominant  one,  comprising  70  per  cent,  of  the  popula- 
ticm,  and  next  come  the  Mahomedans  who  are  21  per  cent. 
Buddhists  and  Animists  both  contribute  3  per  cent.,  Christians 
1  per  cent  and  the  balance  is  made  up  of  Sikhs,  Jains  and  others. 
If  the  Hindus  have  slightly  decreased  and  the  Mahomedans 
slightly  increased  in  proportion,  this  is  believed  to  be  due  to  the 
Amines  which  fell  most  heavily  on  the  tracts  mainly  inhabited 
by  Hindus,  and  spared,  on  the  whole,  those  in  which  Mahome- 
dans are  most  numerous,  such  as  Bengal  and  Sindh.  The 
Census  Commissioners  found  little  or  no  evidence  of  accessions  by 
proeeljrtism  from  Hinduism  or  other  quarters  to  the  faith  of 
Islam,  but  believe  that  natural  causes  such  as  better  food,  and  a 
Uurger  use  of  meat,  greater  frequency  of  remarriage  among  widows 
uid  larger  abstention  from  infant  and  very  early  marriage,  tend 
to  bring  about  more  rapid  multiplication  among  Mahomedans. 
The  increase  in  the  number  of  Buddhists  is  due  to  the  rapid  rise  in 
the  population  of  Burma,  owing  to  its  fertility  and  prosperity. 

But  it  is  to  the  growth  of  the  Christian  religion  among  the 
people  of  India  that  the  English  reader  who  has  the  principle  of 
his  duty  towards  missionary  effort  so  frequently  impressed  upon 
him,  will  turn  with  especial  interest.  The  number  of  natives  of 
India  lAio  profess  Christianity  seems  small  when  stated,  as  above, 
as  being  only  1  per  cent,  of  the  total  population ;  but  its  growth 

*  The  fint  ptft  of  this  ariiole,  which  i^^peared  in  the  July  number,  described  the 
■J 111  of  oftRjing  oat  the  oensos,  and  the  effect  of  the  funines  of  1896  Mid  1900  on 
the  popnletkm.  The  piesent  portion  deels  with  the  ohepters  in  the  Report  treating 
^  filigloii,  msoiage,  end  lengotfe. 
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is  moie  impressive  when  we  learn  that  it  has  risen  from  1^ 
million  in  1872  to  2}  millions  in  1901.  During  each  of  the  three 
decades  the  rise  has  been  at  the  rate  of  30  per  cent.,  and  as 
the  Commissioners  point  out,  ^'the  degree  of  success  attending 
missionary  effort  is  even  greater  than  would  appear  from  these 
figures,"  because  the  Syrian  Church  in  Cochin  and  Travancore, 
which  numbers  probably  a  quarter  of  the  whole  Christian  com- 
munity, has  lost  the  proselytising  impulse,  and  the  conyersions 
which  are  made  belong  to  the  remaining  three  quarters.  The 
Boman  Catholic  and  Syrian  Churches  taken  together  number 
1,694,000  souls,  or  63  per  cent,  oi  the  whole,  and  have  increased 
by  17  per  cent,  in  the  decade.  The  Protestant  or  Reformed 
Churches  include  845,000,  or  32  per  cent.,  and  have  increased  by 
76  per  cent,  in  the  decade.  The  balance  is  made  up  of  125,000 
persons  who  made  no  definite  return  as  to  their  denomination. 
Among  these  churches  the  Church  of  England  claims  11  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  number  of  native  Christians,  the  Baptists  8  per  cent., 
the  Lutherans  and  Germans  6  per  cent.,  while  Boman  Catholics 
outside  of  Cochin  and  Travancore  comprise  918,000  souls  or 
35  per  cent,  of  the  entire  number.  It  is  by  these  two  classes 
of  Christians  that  missionary  proselytism  has  been  most  success- 
fully carried  on.  Madras  is,  as  it  has  always  been,  from  the  days 
of  St«  Xavier  and  Schwartz,  the  field  where  Christian  labours 
have  been  most  acceptable,  and  it  contains  1,890,000  out  of  the 
total  number  of  2,628,000  Christians,  a  rise  of  20  per  cent. ; 
Bengal  comes  next  with  228,000  and  a  rise  of  48  per  cent. ; 
Bombay  with  181,000,  or  40  per  cent.,  and  Burma  with  129,000, 
or  27  per  cent.  The  United  Provinces  contain  69,000,  the 
Punjab  39,000,  Mysore  40,000,  Assam  34,000  and  the  Central 
Provinces  18,000.  During  the  last  ten  years  the  numbers  in  the 
United  Provinces  and  Central  Provinces  have  trebled,  and  they 
have  doubled  or  more  than  doubled  in  Assam  and  the  Punjab. 

One  does  not  expect  to  be  able  to  go  to  an  ofiScial  government 
report  for  material  which  might  be  useful  on  a  missionary  platform, 
but  any  speaker  to  whose  lot  it  falls  to  support  the  cause  of 
evangelisation  in  India  will  find  the  subject  treated  with  admirable 
fairness  and  sympathy  in  this  chapter.  The  influences  which 
combine  to  favour  the  spread  of  Christianity  are  discussed,  and 
it  is  admitted  that  the  motives  for  conversion  are  not  always 
wholly  spiritual,  but  it  is  shown  that  the  charge  that  many 
change  their  religion  merely  from  hopes  of  material  gain  is  refuted 
by  tbe  mere  largeness  of  the  numbers,  as  it  would  be  impossible 
for  the  missionary  bodies  with  their  scanty  resources  to  con- 
tribute materially  towards  the  support  of  so  many  converts. 
That  conversions  are  most  frequent  among  the  lower  castes 
of  Hindus  is  easily  explained  by  the  fact  that  among  them 
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philosophic  doubts  and  social  disabilities  have  not  much  weight, 
and  by  the  adTancement  in  edncation  and  social  position 
which  Christianity  offers.  In  the  case  of  the  aboriginal  tribes 
of  Ghota  Nagpnr  the  movement  toward  Christianity  is  largely 
infloenced  by  material  advantages.  "They  look  to  mission- 
aries for  help  in  their  disputes  with  their  landlords,  and  they 
see  in  Christianity  a  means  of  escape  fnmi  the  payment  of  fines 
imposed  on  witches  snd  on  those  who  are  supposed  to  have 
neglected  the  demons^  and  from  the  persecution  to  which  they 
would  be  subjected  if  unwilling  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  BhuU 
(spirits)  and  their  earthly  servants/'  In  many  provinces  the 
results  of  famine  have  been  to  fill  orphanages  with  waifs  and 
deserted  children,  who  are  brought  up  as  Christians,  and  also  to 
turn  the  hearts  of  adults  towards  the  religion  of  the  governors,  of 
whose  benevolence  they  have  seen  such  valid  proofs.  Thus  in 
the  Central  Provinces  the  number  of  converts  belonging  to 
Protestant  Missions  has  risen,  since  1891,  from  1000  to  10,000 ; 
in  Bombay  fron^  6000  to  38,000;  and  in  Baroda,  where  there 
were  only  41  converts  in  1891,  there  are  now  over  7000.  In 
a  specially  interesting  passage  is  quoted  the  testimony  of  a 
Madras  missionary  of  40  years'  standing.*  According  to  him  the 
chief  human  causes  are : — 

(1.)  Antecedent  labour,  or  the  cumulative  efiCect  of  efforts  made  in 
preceding  decades. 

(2.)  Increased  efficiency  in  missionary  workers,  both  foreign  and 
native,  who  are  better  qualified  than  at  any  previous 
time ;  the  former  have  studied  not  only  the  vernaculars 
but  also  Sanscrit  literature,  and  are  thus  in  closer  touch 
with  the  spiritual  perplexities  of  the  Hindus. 

(3.)  The  translation  of  the  Bible  into  the  vernaculars  and  its 
extensive  distribution  among  aU  classes. 

(4.)  The  improved  status  of  the  native  Christian  community  who, 
by  their  education,  intelligence  and  energy  have  won 
for  themselves  a  much  higher  position  than  they  held 
formerly. 

(5.)  The  spread  of  western  education,  which  has  broken  down  old 

superstitions  and  prejudices. 
(6.)  The  help  rendered  to  the  needy  in  famine  years,  which  has 

made  them  feel  that  the  Christians  are  their  best  friends 

and  that  the  religion  which  prompted  this  help  must  be 

the  best. 

(7.)  The  impartiality  and  disinterestedness  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, which  has  conferred  so  many  blessings  on  the 
peo^e,  and  is  known  to  be  a  Christian  Government. 
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This  seems  to  be  a  fair  and  impartial  smmnary,  in  which  the 
material  and  spiritaal  influences  which  tend  towards  the  adoption 
of  the  Christian  faith  receive  their  due  weight. 

Equally  interesting  to  another  class  of  readers  is  the  disserta- 
tion with  which  the  8th  chapter  begins  on  the  origin  of  religion 
as  traced  in  the  light  thrown  upon  it  by  census  inquiries.  This 
portion  is  due  to  the  pen  of  Mr.  Bisley,  and  we  enjoy  here  the 
benefit  of  the  experience  gained  by  him  during  his  service  among 
the  aboriginal  tribes  of  Ghota  Nagpur,  and  of  the  profound  and 
scientific  attention  he  then  paid  to  this  class  of  phenomena,  some 
fruits  of  which  we  have  already  had  in  his  earlier  work.  It 
would  be  outside  the  scope  of  this  article  to  treat  this  subject  with 
the  fullness  it  deserves,  and  which  we  may  hope  it  will  receive 
from  the  hands  of  experts  such  as  Sir  Alfred  Lyall  or  Mr. 
Andrew  Lang,  but  a  few  of  the  salient  points  may  be  touched  on 
here.  Mr.  Bisley  begins  by  a  discussion  of  the  term  Animism, 
which  is  used  to  cover  all  the  beliefs  of  those  wild  aboriginal 
tribes  who  cannot  be  included  under  the  head  of  Hindus  or  any 
other  specific  religion.  He  leads  us  through  the  earlier  nomen- 
clature, from  fetishism  (derived  from  the  Portuguese  fetico^  Latin 
factitius,  artificial,  unnatural,  and  hence  magical,  "the  worship  of 
inanimate  objects  believed  to  possess  some  mysterious  power ") 
and  Shamanism  (the  recognition  of  the  Shaman,  or  medicine-man, 
or  magician,  "  as  the  authorised  agent  by  whom  unseen  powers 
can  be  moved  to  cure  diseases,  to  reveal  the  future,  to  influence 
the  weather,  to  avenge  a  man  on  his  enemies  ")» to  Animism,  the 
term  invented  by  Mr.  Tyler  which  "  includes  the  belief  in  souls 
and  a  future  state,  in  controlling  deities  and  subordinate  spirits, 
these  doctrines  resulting  in  some  kind  of  active  worship."  This 
term  has  been  so  generally  accepted  and  has  obtained  so  wide 
a  currency  that  it  is  unlikely  to  be  displaced ;  but,  as  Mr.  Bisley 
points  out,  it  is  open  to  many  objections  as  being  a  question- 
begging  name,  implying  that  "  gods  are  merely  the  ghosts  or 
shadows  of  men,  projected  in  superhuman  proportions,  like  the 
spectre  of  the  Brocken,  on  the  misty  background  of  the  unknown, 
but  still  in  their  inception  nothing  but  common  ghosts."  Mr. 
Bisley  continues  in  these  amusing  words  : — 

One  may  almost  say  of  Animism  that  it  has  given  rise  to  a  new  bias,  the 
anthropological  bias.  The  theologian  or  missionary  bias  we  know  and  are 
prepared  to  disoonnt.  It  leads  those  who  are  possessed  by  it  to  regard  alien 
gods  in  one  case  as  devils,  and  in  another  as  degenerate  survivals  of  an  original 
revelation  or  institution.  But  the  tutored  anthropologist  is  worse  than  the 
untutored  missionary.  He  knows  the  game  only  too  well ;  he  sees  what  his 
theory  of  origins  allows  him  to  see,  and  he  unconsciously  shapes  the  evidence 
in  the  collecting  so  as  to  fit  the  theory  which  Mr.  l^ler  has  set  him  up. 

Mr.  Bisley's  own  view  is  that  the  idea  which  lurks  at  the 
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bottom  of  the  religion  of  the  wild  tribes  is  fear,  not  of  a  person 
bat  of  "  unknown  powers  or  influences,  making  for  evil  rather 
than  for  good,  which  reside  in  the  primaBval  forest,  in  the 
crmnbling  hills,  in  the  roshing  river,  in  the  spreading  tree, 
which  give  its  spring  to  the  tiger,  its  venom  to  the  snake,  and 
walk  abroad  in  the  terrible  guise  of  cholera,  small-pox  or  murrain." 
To  influence  and  control  these  powers  the  idea  of  magic  came  in ; 
"  if  certain  operations  are  gone  through  certain  results  are  bound 
to  follow.  The  earliest  type  of  such  processes  is  what  is  called 
imitative  magic,  which  attempts  to  set  a  cause  in  motion  by 
mimicking  its  consequences.  Fires  are  lighted  to  make  the  sun 
shine  in  season ;  water  is  sprinkled  in  a  shower  of  drops  with  the 
object  of  inducing  rain."  "  The  beginnings  of  religion  are  to  be 
sought  in  the  recognition  of  impersonal  forces  which  men  en- 
deavour to  coerce  by  magic ;  personal  gods  approached  by  prayer 
and  sacrifice  are  a  later  development,  and  the  deification  of  chiefs 
and  ancestors  is  probably  the  last  stage  of  all." 

On  the  connection  of  "  Animism,"  meaning  the  crude  form  of 
religion  in  which  magic  is  the  predominant  element,  with 
Hinduism,  there  are  some  very  interesting  remarks  with  curious 
stories  illustrating  the  way  in  which  ideas  of  this  class  prevail 
even  among  fairly  educated  Hindus.  He  holds  that  out  of  the 
gradual  consolidation  of  the  multifarious  forces  of  animism  into 
one  philosophic  conception  sprang  Pantheism,  the  logical  outcome 
of  which  is  Polytheism.  Pantheism  is  everywhere  connected 
with  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis,  of  which  there  is  hardly 
any  trace  in  the  Big  Veda,  and  which  may,  he  thinks,  have  arisen 
from  the  belief  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  that  both  living  persons 
and  the  souls  of  the  dead  can  pass  into  animals  or  trees.  But  to 
this  belief  the  Aryan  race  contributed  the  doctrine  of  self-acting 
retribution,  known  as  Karma,  according  to  which  every  action, 
good  or  evil,  that  a  man  does  is  recorded  for  or  against  him,  and 
at  the  close  of  life  a  balance  is  struck  which  determines  his 
condition  in  the  life  that  follows.  There  is  no  room  for  repent- 
ance, or  forgiveness  of  sins,  or  absolution.  If  the  balance  is 
against  him  he  descends  to  a  low^  grade,  if  it  is  in  his  favour 
he  moves  up  higher,  and  ultimately  may  attain  the  final  goal  of 
the  negation  of  individual  existence.  But  unfortunately  for  the 
ethical  aspects  of  Karma,  consciousness  does  not  continue  through 
the  whole  series  of  lives ;  at  the  close  of  each  life  a  curtain  of  f or- 
getfulness  descends,  and  the  Brahman  whose  sins  have  degraded 
him  to  the  position  of  an  overlashed  animal  has  no  remembrance 
of  the  high  state  from  which  he  had  fallen.  The  philosophic 
sinner  may  therefore  console  himself  with  the  thought  that 
although  undoubtedly  a  reckoning  awaits  him,  he  will  have 
become  someone  else  by  the  time  the  bill  has  to  be  paid." 
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But  it  is  time  to  quit  the  fascinating  subject  of  the  Origin  of 
BeligionSi  leaving  the  reader  who  is  sufficientiy  interested  in  it  to 
pursue  his  study  in  the  pages  of  the  Beport,  and  to  turn  to 
another  topic  aknost  as  important,  the  laws  which  govern 
marriage  in  India,  and  the  causes  of  some  curious  anomalies 
produced  by  them.  Here  again  we  owe  to  Mr.  Bisley's  treatment 
of  these  questions  an  important  contribution  to  etimological 
science.  He  begins  by  stating,  what  is,  indeed,  generally  known, 
that  in  India  the  limits  of  marriage  and  the  prohibited  degrees 
depend  on  restrictions  which  are  at  once  endogamous  and 
exogamous ;  they  define  within  what  area  you  must  marry, 
and  into  what  classes  within  that  area  you  mu^st  not  marry. 
The  endogamous  divisions  are  the  great  castes  or  occupations,  or 
(among  the  aborigines)  tribes ;  a  Brahmin  can  only  intermarry 
with  a  Brahmin ;  a  Bajput  with  a  Bajput ;  a  weaver  or  a  car- 
penter with  a  weaver  or  carpenter ;  a  Santhal  or  Koch  or  Kachari 
with  one  of  the  same  tribe.  But  it  is  not  every  Brahmin  or 
Bajput  with  whom  marriage  is  lawful;  there  are  ten  great 
branches  of  Brahmins  (five  Gour  and  five  Draved),  and  thirty- 
six  Boyal  races  of  Bajputs,  and  no  one  can  marry  into  his  ovm 
branch  or  race.  More  than  this,  there  are  divisions,  some  based 
on  actual  and  some  on  fanciful  differences,  territorial,  local  or 
linguistic;  some,  chiefly  among  the  lower  castes,  totemistic  or 
titular,  others,  chiefly  among  the  upper  castes,  coniing  from  the 
Gotra  "  or  eponymous  saint  worshipped  in  a  family.  There  is 
a  common  rule  in  Upper  India,  known  as  "  tin  got  baohana  " : 
a  man  must  not  marry  into  any  of  three  families— those  whose 
**  gotra  "  is  the  same  as  his  father's,  his  mother's,  or  his  father's 
mother's.  Differentiation  of  this  kind  delights  the  ingenuity  of 
the  Hindu  mind,  and  new  limits  of  prohibition  are  constantly 
being  created.  But  broadly  speaking,  these  two  laws  of  endogamy 
and  exogamy  tend  to  the  improvement  of  the  species  and  seem  to 
have  sprung  from  vnse  experience.  Tou  must  many  among 
those  of  your  own  race,  so  as  to  secure  oonmiunity  of  blood  wd 
noianners,  but  not  too  closely  to  your  own  family,  so  as  to  avoid 
the  risk  of  breeding  in  and  in. 

But  there  is  another  law  to  which,  though  it  is  well  known  to 
the  Indian  Administrator,  Mr.  Bisley  seems  to  have  been  the  first 
among  writers  on  ethnology  to  draw  attenticm,  and  which  he  has 
aptly  called  hypergamy.  This  is  the  law  by  which  a  daughter 
must  always  marry  above  her  own  rank,  while  the  man  must 
marry  below  it.   If  we  conceive  one  of  the  great  branches  of 
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Brahmins  divided  into  a  large  number  of  sub-classes  from  A  to  Z| 
all  with  well-defined  positions  of  rank,  one  slightly  above  another, 
it  is  simple  enough  for  B  to  give  his  daughter  to  A  and  to  take  a 
daughter  from  C  for  his  son,  but  what  provision  can  be  made  for 
the  daughters  of  A  or  the  sons  of  Z  ?  This  difficulty  is  largely 
met  by  A  and  or  Y  and  Z  agreeing  to  give  and  take  daughters 
alternately;  and  also  by  the  fact  that  relative  rank  is  not 
definitely  fixed,  but  depends  on  social  and  geographical  position. 
A  may  be  higher  than  B  in  their  own  original  home,  but  let 
members  of  the  class  wander  off  and  settle  at  a  distance,  and  they 
wili  find  themselves  in  a  different  part  of  the  scale.  Or  let  a  stout 
fighting  man  with  a  headpiece  arise  among  L  or  P,  he  might,  in 
the  old  fighting  times,  acquire  territory  and  obtain  a  title  as  a 
Chief,  and  raise  the  whole  class  to  a  higher  level.  But  still 
hypergamy  does  present  grave  difiiculties  among  the  higher 
classes.  The  custom  of  female  infanticide  springs  largely  from 
it,  which  was  so  prevalent  in  the  North-Westem  Provinces  that 
I  remember  a  village  of  Chauhan  Bajputs  (who  were  raised  to 
the  top  of  the  scale  by  the  fact  that  their  head,  the  Mainpuri 
Baja,  became  very  powerful  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century), 
in  which  were  nearly  300  boys  under  ten  and  only  three  girls 
alive.  I  was  instrumental  in  securing  the  passing,  and  the  active 
working,  of  a  special  Act  to  put  down  this  crime  in  the  early 
seventies,  and  I  believe  it  has  been  very  largely  stamped  out. 
Beaders  of  Tod's  Bajasthan  vnll  remember  the  romantic  story  of 
the  Princess  of  Udaipur  who  was  wooed  by  her  only  possible 
suitors.  Princes  of  Jaipur  and  Jodhpur,  and  how  to  save  those 
two  great  clans  from  a  destructive  war  she  nobly  devoted  herself 
to  death.  A  more  modem  effect  of  the  same  system  is  the  custom 
known  in  Bengal  as  Eulinism,  under  which  a  single  Brahmin  of 
very  high  rank  locally  marries  50  or  100  girls  of  a  sub-caste  just 
inferior  to  his  own — a  custom  which  one  is  glad  to  see  the  Census 
BepoTt  declares  to  be  dying  out. 

What  was  the  origin  of  this  curious  practice?  No  explanation 
is  given  of  it  in  any  vernacular  works,  and  Mr.  fiisley  declares 
that  it  has  escaped  the  notice  of  all  modem  writers  on  the  early 
history  of  marriage.  The  only  suggestion  that  he  can  make  is 
that  it  may  have  risen  from  the  invasion  of  a  conquering  race 
who  might  naturally  tske  wives  or  concubines  from  among  the 
conquered,  though  titiey  would  not  give  their  daughters  to  them. 
From  this  origin  it  might  "extend  itself  by  the  operation  of 
imitative  fixtures  to  the  connubial  relations  of  all  classes  not 
absolutely  equal  in  rank." 

The  explanation  is  not  a  convincing  one,  but  it  is  simplicity 
itself  compared  with  the  difficulty  of  accounting  for  anotiier 
l^^ailing  custom,  that  of  infant  marric^e,  which,  according'  to 
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Mr.  Bisley,  has  now  become  almost  universal^  and  has  almost 
entdiely  displaced  adult  marriage  wherever  the  caste  system 
exists. 

Among  lower  castes  it  has  been  consciously  borrowed  from  the  higher  castes 
by  that  tendency  to  imitation  which  we  may  almost  describe  as  an  ultimate 
law  of  the  caste  system.  But  how  did  the  higher  castes  come  by  a  custom 
which  is  without  parallel,  at  any  rate  on  so  large  a  scale,  elsewhere  in  the 
world,  and  which  cannot  be  referred  to  any  of  those  primitive  instincts  which 
have  usually  determined  the  relations  of  the  sexes?  Neither  sexual  jMssion 
nor  the  desire  for  companionship  and  service  can  be  called  into  account  for  a 
man  manrying  a  girl  when  she  is  physically  incapable  of  fulfilling  any  of  the 
duties  of  a  wife. 

Some  shadowy  and  unsatisfying  explanations  are  touched  on, 
but  Mr.  Bisley  can  only  wind  up  the  discussion  with  confession 
of  great  uncertainty. 

What  induced  people  already  practising  a  rational  system  of  adult 
mflurriage  to  abandon  it  in  favour  of  a  rigid  and  complicated  system  of  infant 
marriage?  In  the  nature  of  things  no  confident  answer  can  be  given;  the 
whole  question  belongs  to  the  domain  of  conjecture.  One  can  only  surmise 
that  the  growth  of  the  patriarchal  power  of  the  head  of  the  family  must  have 
been  adverse  to  any  assertion  of  independence  on  the  part  of  its  female 
members,  and  more  especially  to  their  exercising  the  right  of  choosing  their 
husbands  for  themselves.  .  .  .  The  gradual  lowering  of  the  position  of  women 
from  the  ideal  standard  of  Vedic  times  and  the  distrust  of  their  virtue  induced 
by  the  example  of  pre-matrimonial  license  set  by  the  Dravidian  races,  must 
also  have  had  its  effects,  and,  as  is  not  obscurely  hinted  in  the  literature  of  the 
subject,  a  girl  would  be  married  as  a  child  in  order  to  avert  the  possibility  of 
her  causing  scandal  later  on. 

The  weak  point  in  his  argument  is  that  these  influences, 
patriarchal  despotism,  distrust  of  female  virtue,  are  common  to 
human  nature  everywhere,  but  it  is  only  in  India  that  they  have 
produced  this  extraordinary  result.  Meanwhile,  Mr.  Bisley 
believes  that  the  custom  is  spreading,  and  in  1901  16  per  mille  of 
the  female  population,  or  2,400,000  f[irls  were  married  below  the 
age  of  ten. 

The  prohibition  of  widow  re-marriage  is  not  so  vridely  spread 
as  the  custom  of  infant  marriage,  and  its  possible  origins  are  not 
so  hard  to  find,  but  still  it  offends  against  natural  instincts,  and 
where  the  nxmiber  of  the  sexes  are  fairly  equal  it  must  cause 
great  inconvenience.  Some  of  the  causes  which  led  to  it  may 
have  been  anxiety  lest  the  inconvenient  lien  a  vrife  has  over  her 
dead  husband's  property  should  be  extended  to  another  family 
into  which  she  might  marry,  and  the  doctrine  of  spiritual  benefit 
would  lead  her  to  devote  herself  to  her  husband's  memory  and 
the  performance  of  the  rites  required  for  the  comfort  of  his  ghost. 
Technical  difficulties  also  arise  out  of  the  Brahminical  theory  of 
marriage.   By  that  ceremony  her  father  transfers  her  to  the 
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authority  of  a  husband,  and  when  he  dies  there  is  do  one  to  give 
her  away  a  second  time.  Among  the  higher  castes  the  difficulty 
of  finding  huflbands  for  their  girls  is  great,  and  would  be  greater 
if  widows  could  compete,  a  sentiment  which,  as  Mr.  Bisley 
remarks,  smacks  strongly  of  the  philosophy  of  Mr.  Weller, 
Senior.  As  long  as  this  is  the  attitude  of  the  higher  castes,  the 
lower  castes  will  be  more  and  more  drawn  to  follow  it,  through  the 
tendency  to  imitation  which  exists  so  strongly.  The  Hindu  mind 
has  a  passion  for  ceremonial  purity  and  takes  a  pleasure  in  giving 
up  practices  it  delights  in,  if  they  are  opposed  to  the  ascetic  mle 
and  to  the  practise  of  Brahminical  caste.  Mr.  Bisley  acutely 
remarks  that  the  strength  ot  the  Hindnising  movement  has  been 
greatly  augmented  by  the  improvement  of  communications. 
"  BailwajTS  which  are  sometimes  represented  as  a  solvent  of 
caste  prejudices  have  enormously  extended  the  area  within  which 
caste  prejudices  reign  supreme."  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
eflEorts  of  the  few  leadeits  of  native  society  who  are  affected  by 
English  thought  and  standards  will  be  of  little  avail  against 
the  spread  of  prohibitions  supported  by  such  influences  as 
these. 


The  subject  of  Language  could  not  have  fallen  into  abler  hands 
than  those  of  Dr.  Grierson,  who  has  for  the  last  eight  years  been 
employed  by  the  Government  of  India  on  a  Linguistic  Survey,  or 
exploration  of  all  the  languages  spoken  in  the  country,  but  his 
Chapter  on  Language  is  more  suited  for  the  expert  than  for  the 
ordinary  reader.  He  divides  the  one  hundred  and  forty-seven 
vernacular  tongues  eniunerated  in  the  Census  into  six  families, 
with  eight  sub-families,  but  the  vast  majority  of  the  population 
belong  to  two  of  these  families,  the  Dravido-Munda  family,  with 
60  millions  of  speakers,  and  the  Indo-European  with  221  millions. 
Nearly  12  millions  speak  Indo-Chinese  languages,  and  the 
Andamanese  and  gypsy  tongues  are  at  present  unclassed.  But 
apart  from  statistics  the  chief  interest  in  the  Chapter  centres  in 
the  skilful  way  in  which  Dr.  Grierson  by  a  combined  use  of 
history  and  tradition,  philology,  ethnology  and  anthropological 
data,  traces  the  origin  of  the  different  races  whose  languages  have 
been  enumerated,  and  the  manner  which  each  has  settled  in  India. 
Thus  he  shows  how  the  Indo-Chinese  races  entered  India  from 
North-western  China  in  three  swarms ;  the  first  swarm  has  been 
driven  down  to  the  sea-coast  of  Tenasserim  and  Anam  by  later 
invaders,  but  has  left  an  isolated  section  of  the  race  in  the  Ehasia 
Hills  of  Assam ;  of  the  second,  one  branch  entered  Thibet  and 
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remained  on  the  north  side  of  the  Himalayan  range,  the  rest 
occupied  the  upper  vailey  of  the  Brahmaputra,  the  hill-ranges 
round  Manipur  and  the  Valley  of  the  Irrawaddy.  The  third 
swarm  entered  Burma  from  the  East,  and  droye  the  tribes  of  the 
first  invasion  down  to  the  sea-coast,  but  settled  chiefly  in 
Cambodia,  Anam  and  Siam,  beyond  the  frontier  of  India.  Turn- 
ing to  the  second  great  division  which  he  calls  the  Dravido- 
Munda  family,  Dr.  Grierson  accepts  provisionally  the  opinion  that 
there  is  a  close  connection  between  the  Dravidian  languages  of 
the  South  of  the  Peninsula  and  the  Munda  spoken  in  the  hilly 
regions  of  the  Central  Plateau,  though  this  cannot  be  held  to  be 
settled  till  the  Linguistic  Survey  is  completed ;  and  he  is  disposed 
to  believe  that  these  tribes  are  tJie  aboriginal  inhabitanta  of  these 
parts,  or  else  that  they  came  into  them  from  the  south,  across  the 
sea,  or  by  way  of  the  submerged  continent  which  connected  Ceylon 
witii  Polynesia,  as  there  is  some  prima  facie  agreement  between 
their  language  and  that  of  the  Aborigines  of  Australia.  The 
territory  they  occupy  is  now  bounded  by  the  southern  edge  of  the 
Gangetic  Valley,  but  it  undoubtedly  extended  farther  north  in 
ancient  times.  They  have  receded  partly  under  compulsion  and  ' 
partly  under  the  pressure  of  absorption,  for  Aryan  civilisation  to 
which  they  are  attracted  by  the  spirit  of  imitation  and  the  passion 
for  ceremonial  purity,  has  been  too  much  for  them,  and  this 
tendency  towards  absorption  is  still  to  be  seen  in  progress,  the 
first  thing  to  yield  being  the  language. 

The  main  group  of  languages,  spoken  by  221  millions  of  India 
belongs  to  the  Indo-European  family.  The  origin  of  the  races 
which  compose  this  family  has  been  placed  in  various  localities ; 
first  the  mountains  of  the  Caucasus  or  the  Hindu-Kush,  then  in 
North-western  Europe  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  then  in 
Armenia  and  Northern  Persia;  and  lastly  Dr.  Grierson  seems 
disposed  to  agree  in  the  view  which  locates  their  domicile  on  the 
borderland  of  Asia  and  Europe,  the  steppe-country  of  Southern 
Bussia.  Here,  he  teUs  us,  they  broke  into  two  great  divisions. 
The  first,  who  in  speaking  of  the  number  100,  used  a  word  similar 
to  the  Latin  centum,  turned  westwards  and  became  the  parents 
of  the  Greek,  Latin,  Keltic  and  Teutonic  races.  The  second,  who 
described  the  same  numeral  by  a  word  containing  the  root  sat 
wandered  to  the  East  and  from  their  speech  descended  the  lan- 
guages known  as  Aryan,  Armenian,  Phrygian  and  others.  It  is 
with  the  Aryan  sub-family  of  the  Indo-European  family  that  we 
are  concerned  at  present.  Leaving  the  common  home  they 
probably  took  their  way  north  of  the  Caspian  and  settled  in  the 
oasis  of  Khiva  for  a  time ;  and  then  dividing  again,  one  branch 
went  westward  to  Merv  and  Persia*  one  crossed  the  Hindu-Kush 
and  entered  India  by  the  way  of  Cabul,  and  settled  in  the  Punjab. 
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There  the  old  Sanscrit  language  was  formed,  from  which  classical 
Sanscrit  was  developed,  and  from  different  dialects  of  which  the 
modem  Indo-A^yan  forms  of  speech  are  derived.  But  this  immi- 
gration did  not  take  place  at  once  but  was  carried  on  in  continuous 
waves  through  many  centuries,  the  results  being  discernible  in 
the  variations  of  dialects,  and  Dr.  Grierson  adopts  the  view  first 
started  by  Dr.  Hoerule  that  there  was  a  distinct  and  important 
later  invasion  which  penetrated  like  a  wedge  into  the  country 
already  occupied  by  the  first  inmxigrants  forcing  them  outward 
and  backward  in  the  north,  south,  and  west  directions,  and 
pressing  on  itself  into  the  "  middle  land  "  of  Aryan  tradition,  the 
Valley  of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna.  One  trace  of  this  differentia- 
tion of  language  is  found  in  the  well-known  pronounciation  of  the 
sibilant  letter.  The  later  family  hardens  it  into  a  dental  The 
earlier  family,  split  up  by  the  later  invasion,  is  unable  to  pronounce 
an  s  dearly.  "  In  Persia  the  Greeks  found  the  s  pronounced  as 
an  A  or  dropped  altogether.  The  representation  of  the  river 
Sindhu  by  Indus  is  a  familiar  example.  In  Bengal  and  part  of 
the'Maratha  country  $  is  weakened  into  sh.  In  Eastern  Bengal 
and  Assam  it  is  softened  till  its  pronounciation  approaches  that  of 
the  German  ch.  On  the  other  hand  on  the  North-West  Frontier 
and  in  Kashmir  it  has  become  an  h  pure  and  simple."  * 

It  woxdd  be  out  of  place  to  attempt  to  illustrate  here  the 
delicate  discrimination  and  acute  criticism  by  which  Dr.  Grierson 
traces  the  development  of  the  modem  vernaculars,  and  distin- 
guiohes  the  grammatical  genius  and  the  peculiar  methods  of 
word-formation  in  the  various  tongues  he  classifies,  l^his  would 
be  matter  suitable  for  a  philological  journal,  though  there  are 
many  curious  instances  scattered  through  the  chapter  of  the 
marvellous  intricacy  of  modes  of  speech  used  by  people  who  are 
hardly  civilised  enough  to  be  accustomed  to  the  use  of  clothes. 
One  curious  sample  of  these  stories  may  be  given,  to  show  how 
"  suffix  is  piled  on  suffix  "  to  frame  words  which  are  monstrous 
in  their  length,  but  each  syllable  of  which  contributes  its  quota 
to  the  meaning  of  the  whole.f  "  The  word  dal  means  '  strike,' 
and  from  it  we  get  dal-ocho-akan-tahen-tai-tin-a-e,  which  means 
he  who  belongs  to  him  who  belongs  to  me  will  continue  letting 
himself  be  struck.  If  we  insert  the  syllable  pa  in  the  middle 
of  dalj  the  beating  belongs  reciprocal  and  we  have  a  fight,  so 
that  the  same  word,  if*  dapal  is  substituted  for  dcU,  means  *  he 
who  belongs  to  him  who  belongs  to  me  will  continue  letting 
himself  be  caused  to  fight.'  Again,  if  we  substitute  aho-an  for 
aian,  the  same  pugnacious  individual  with  a  string  of  owners 
will,  with  less  disinterestedness  continue  causing  to  fight  only 
for  himself." 


•  p.  299. 
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The  Santbali  language^  from  which  this  example  is  taken, 
is  intensely  agglutinative,  and  the  conjugation  of  the  verb  to  strike 
occupies  one  himdred  pages  of  Mr.  Skrefsend's  grammar.  Some 
of  the  Dravidian  languages  are  beginning  to  be  modified  by 
euphonic  considerations  into  inflected  forms.  In  some  the  verb 
has  no  passive  voice,  but  has  an  afiEumative  and  a  negative  voice. 
No  Tibeto-Burman  language  has  a  verb  at  all:  for  ''I  go"  the^y  say 
"my  going/*  for  "I  went,"  "my  going  completed"  (or,  in  "pigeon- 
English,"  "  done  gone,")  for  "  I  beat,"  "  by  me  his  beating."  In 
some  cases  we  find  agglutinative  tongues  beginning  to  isolate 
their  monosyllables — ^in  some,  phonetic  attrition  is  turning  dis- 
syllables into  monosyllables,  and  so  the  process  of  endless  change 
continues. 

They  flow 

From  shape  to  shape,  and  nothing  stands. 

The  great  complexity  and  variety  of  the  subject  is  well 
summed  up  by  Dr.  Qrierson  as  foUows  : — 

There  are  languages  whose  phonetic  rules  prohibit  the  existence  of  more 
than  a  few  hundred  words,  which  cannot  express  what  to  us  are  the  commonest 
and  most  simple  ideas;  and  there  are  others  with  opulent  vocabularies, 
rivalling  EngliRh  in  their  copiousness  and  in  their  accuracy  of  idea-consolida- 
tion. There  are  languages,  every  word  of  which  must  be  a  monosyllable,  and 
others  in  which  syllable  is  piled  on  syllable  till  the  word  is  almost  a  sentence 
by  itselL  There  are  languages  which  know  neither  noun  nor  verb,  and  whose 
only  gnonmatical  feature  is  Syntax,  and  others  with  grammatical  systems  as 
complicated  as  those  of  Greek  and  Latin.  •  .  .  There  are  parts  of  India  which 
recall  the  plMn  in  the  land  of  Shinar  where  the  tower  of  old  was  built,  and  in 
which  almost  each  of  the  many  mountains  has  its  own  language,  and  there  an 
great  plahis,  tens  of  thousands  of  miles  in  area,  over  which  one  language  is 
spoken  fi-om  end  to  end.* 

*  p.  342. 

C.  A.  Elliott. 
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THREE  YEARS  OF  AUSTRALIAN 
FEDERATION 


Thbbe  years  ago  to-day  (May  6th),  the  Prince  of  Wales,  then 
Duke  of  York,  formally  opened  the  first  Parliament  of  the  new 
Australian  Commonwealth.  For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
leading  statesmen  in  Australia  had  adTOcated  the  union  of  the 
Australian  Colonies  and  the  advantages  of  Federation  had  been 
constantly  kept  before  the  people.  But  much  as  union  was 
desired  by  the  majority,  not  a  few  regarded  it  as  too  ideal  a 
condition  of  afiEiEurs  ever  to  be  realised.  To  them  the  rivalry, 
jealousy  and  varying  interests  of  the  different  Colonies  seemed 
to  make  very  remote  the  prospects  of  a  compromise  acceptable 
to  all.  In  spite,  however,  of  all  misgivings,  after  many  conven- 
tions, the  Bill  providing  a  constitution  for  the  proposed  Conunon- 
wealth  was  submitted  to  a  referendimi  of  the  electors  of  each 
Colony  with  the  result  that  sentiment  triumphed  over  paro- 
chialism, and  what  had  long  been  but  a  beautiful  day-dream 
became  an  accomplished  fact. 

Anticipations, 

Australians  were  at  last  to  satisfy  their  yearning  for  an 
Australian  Nation.  The  six  Australian  Colonies  had  agreed  to 
merge  themselves  into  the  Commonwealth  as  States,  satisfied 
to  retain  only  the  power  to  control  the  land,  mines,  education  of 
children,  police  and  other  similar  matters  of  purely  domestic  con- 
cecn.  They  surrendered  to  the  Commonwealth  their  powers  for 
the  imposition  and  collection  of  customs  and  excise  duties,  all  that 
pertains  to  defence,  postiJ  and  tdegraph  afihirs  and  questions  of 
national  concern  that  affected  the  whole  community  equally.  The 
imagination  of  the  people  had  been  captured  by  the  notion  of 
unity,  and  they  rejoiced  over  its  achievement. 

Three  years  have  passed  since  then,  and  if  one  were  now  asked 
whether  the  enthusiasm  of  Australians  for  Federation  still  exists 
in  all  its  fervour,  the  most  ardent  Federalist  must  perforce  reply 
in  the  negative.  That  there  should  be  a  cooling  of  the  heat  wave 
is  not  surprising.  Bealisation  rarely  comes  up  to  anticipation. 
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Very  many  Australians  did  not  understand  what  Federation  really 
meant.  They  thought  only  of  an  era  of  increased  prosperity  and 
a  condition  of  things  approaching  the  millenium.  Their  inevitable 
disappointment  has  been  intensified  by  newspapers  and  politicians 
who  from  the  beginning  adopted  an  anti-federal  attitude.  And 
these  agencies  have  been  assisted  by  ministers  and  members  of 
State  Legislatures  who  found  their  own  importance  overshadowed 
by  the  Commonwealth  Parliament.  In  the  pre-federation  days 
the  States  were  practically  so  many  independent  entities  under 
the  Grown;  now,  their  powers  b^g  limited,  under  the  new 
authority  they  are  inclined  to  be  restless  and  irritated. 

Causes  of  Discontent 

A  few  months  after  the  opening  of  the  Federal  Parhament 
the  Queensland  Legislature  and  the  Queensland  newspapers  were 
urging  separation  from  the  Commonwealth  on  account  of  the 
measures  providing  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  Kanaka  labour  on 
the  northern  sugar  plantations.  To  some  of  us  the  indignation 
of  Queensland  seemed  rather  unreasonable,  seeing  that  seven  out 
the  nine  Members  for  the  State  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  four  out  of  the  six  Senators  voted  in  favour  of  the  legislation. 
The  outcry  in  Queensland  had  not  subsided  when,  in  October 
1901,  the  free  traders,  especially  those  of  New  South  Wales,  felt 
themselves  aggrieved  because  of  the  highly  protective  incidence 
of  the  tariff  introduced  by  the  Federal  Government.  New 
South  Wales  had  been  a  free  trade  colony,  and  attributed 
her  increased  prosperity,  as  compared  with  Victoria  a  pro- 
tectionist colony,  to  her  fiscal  policy.  Accordingly  the  people 
of  New  South  Wales  became  fiercely  indignant  at  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  protective  for  a  purely  revenue  tariff.  Subse- 
quentiy  when,  as  the  result  of  the  wrangling  of  the  free  traders  in 
the  Federal  Parliament,  the  tariff  was  materially  reduced,  Victoria 
felt  annoyed  because  that  State  had  not  as  much  protection  as 
before  Federation.  South  Australia  and  Tasmania  expressed 
dissatisfaction  with  Federation  because,  as  in  the  case  of  Queens- 
land, it  somewhat  disarranged  their  finances  by  curtailing  their 
customs  revenues.  And  West  Australia  complains  because 
nothing  has  yet  been  done  by  the  Commonwealth  towards  the 
construction  of  the  transcontinental  railway. 

Another  cause  for  discontent  is  the  question  of  the  Federal 
capital.  The  Constitution  provides  that  the  capital  of  the 
Commonwealth  must  be  in  New  South  Wales,  and  not  nearer  to 
Sydney  than  one  hxmdred  miles,  but  pending  the  selection  of  the 
site  and  the  erection  of  the  necessary  buildings,  the  Federal 
Parliament  should  meet  in  Melbourne.  This  arrangement  veas 
the  result  of  a  compromise  to  satisfy  the  jealousy  existing  between 
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Melbonnie  and  Sydney.  The  two  Houses  of  the  Federal  Parlia- 
ment diffoied  regarding  the  naost  suitable  site  for  the  city,  the 
Bepresentatives  favooiing  Tnmnt,  and  the  Senate  Bombala. 
New  South  Wales  considers  that  the  bargain  should  be  kept 
without  delay  and,  not  without  reason,  expresses  suspicion  that 
Victoria  desires  to  see  the  Federal  Parliament  detained  in 
Melbourne  as  long  as  possible. 

Other  Federations. 

When  persons  differ  with  the  policy  or  administration  of  the 
Federal  Gtoyemment,  they  often  blame  Federation  instead  of 
the  responsible  authorities.  During  the  past  two  years  it  has 
beoome  quite  fashionable  to  criticise  Federation  adversely. 
Troubles  such  as  these  are  associated  with  all  Federations.  The 
site  for  a  Federal  capital  caused  dissensions  both  in  Canada  and 
the  United  States  and  various  difficulties  arose  during  the  early 
years  of  both  Federations.  George  Washington  was  called  upon 
in  1794  to  suppress  an  insurrection  in  Pennsylvania,  and  in 
several  States  long  after  the  union  was  established  secession 
was  advocated  in  the  local  Parliaments,  in  the  press  and  on  public 
platforms.  Disloyalty  to  Federation  was  openly  expressed  even 
in  the  Senate.  In  1814  the  Hartford  Convention  composed  of 
representatives  of  five  States  urged  the  co-operation  of  all  the 
States  to  check  the  growing  power  of  the  Federation  and  practi- 
cally threatened  withdrawal  from  the  Union.  Kentucky  and 
YitffxdBk  desired  to  make  the  States  and  not  the  judiciary  the 
arbiters  of  constitutionality.  Indeed,  the  American  Federal 
organisation  did  not  attain  its  full  power  until  after  the  Southern 
States  were  crushed  by  the  civil  war. 

In  Austealia  already  the  rights  of  the  States  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  those  of  the  Commonwealth  are  hotly  discussed  in  State 
Parliaments  and  at  periodical  conferences  between  the  different 
Premiers.  Any  attempted  extension  of  the  Commonwealth 
power  even  within  the  limits  of  the  constitution,  is  met  by 
the  passive  if  not  active  resistance  of  the  State  authorities. 
The  leading  men  of  the  Federal  Parliament  fully  recognise  that 
too  much  eagerness  on  the  part  of  the  Commonwealth  to  assume 
all  her  powers  might  end  disastrously.  As  yet  the  Federal  spirit 
is  weak  in  Australia.  It  will  take  many  years  to  reach  its  full 
strength,  and  in  the  meantime  the  acquisition  by  the  Conmion- 
wealth  of  her  additional  constitutional  rights  must  be  a  slow  and 
gradual  process. 

Radical  Tendencies. 

In  addition  to  the  objections  I  have  enumerated  a  feeling  of 
disappointment  prevails  amongst  Australia]^  who  had  hoped  that 
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the  Commonwealth  Parliament  would  check  the  radical  tendendes 
of  the  State  Parliaments.  It  was  thought  by  many  that  only  men 
of  experience  would  be  elected  to  the  Federal  Legislature,  and  that 
the  Federal  Parliament  would  be  a  comparatively  Gonservative 
body.  These  expectations  have  not  been  unrealised.  It  is  true 
that  the  first  parliament  included  such  leading  Austrahan  states- 
men as  Sir  Edmimd  Barton,  Mr.  G.  H.  Beid,  Mr.  Alfred  Deakin, 
Sir  Gteorge  Turner,  Sir  William  McMillan,  Sir  Edward  Braddon, 
Mr.  G.  C.  Kingston,  Sir  Josiah  Symon,  Sir  Bichard  Baker,  Sir 
John  Downer,  Sir  Frederick  Holder,  Sir  John  Forrest,  Sir  John 
Quick,  Mr.  Bichard  O'Gonnor,  Mr.  Isaac  Isaacs,  and  Mr.  Allen 
McLean.  Indeed  the  111  men  elected  to  both  chambers,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  were  men  well  and  favourably  known  to  the 
Australian  public.  The  majority  of  the  Parliament,  however, 
proved  to  be  radicals  of  the  radicals.  Out  of  the  75  members  in 
the  House  of  Bepresentatives  the  Labour  Party  numbered  16^ 
and  8  of  the  36  members  of  the  Senate  were  also  Labour  men. 
Sir  Edmund  Barton  was  accused  by  his  enemies  of  pandering  for 
the  support  of  the  Labour  Party,  and  his  successor,  Mr.  Deakin, 
was  subjected  to  a  similar  accusation.  Whatever  truth  there 
may  have  been  in  these  charges,  the  legislation  passed  by  the  first 
Parliament  was  more  democratic  than  that  of  any  other  Parlia- 
ment previously  known  in  Australia.  At  the  last  elections  the 
Labour  Party  greatly  increased  their  strength,  and  practically  the 
Labour  vote  in  a  division  is  now  equal  to  that  of  either  of  the 
other  parties.  And  to-day  they  occupy  the  ministerial  benches. 
Their  reign,  however,  is  destined,  I  think,  to  be  short,  yet  it  is  a 
triumph  for  them  to  have  secured  office  even  temporarily,  and 
demonstrates  the  course  politics  are  taking  in  Australia.  The 
consequence  of  the  Labour  success  is  that  the  Conservatives  are 
depressed  and  the  advanced  Badicals  elated  over  Federation. 

Substantial  Benefits. 

It  is,  perhaps,  somewhat  early  to  form  a  definite  opinion  as  to 
the  success  or  failure  of  Australian  Federation.  A  great  reform 
of  that  kind  can  only  be  tested  after  many  decades.  At  the  same 
time  many  substantial  benefits  have  accrued,  even  after  so  brief 
a  trial  as  three  years.  We  have  the  principle  of  Free  Trade 
established  between  the  six  States  of  the  Gommonwealth— a 
reform  that  extreme  Protectionists  are  no  less  ready  to  approve 
than  Free  Traders.  West  Australia  has  still  her  special  tariff 
against  imports  from  the  other  States,  but  this  special  tariff  is 
being  decreased  according  to  the  terms  of  Gommonwealth  con- 
stitution at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent,  annually  from  the  institution 
of  a  uniform  tariff  more  than  two  years  ago,  so  that  in  less 
than  three  years'  time  the  West  Australian  tariff  will  have  dis* 
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appeared.  Then  trade  and  commerce  will  be  absolutely  free  and 
imreskticted  between  the  six  States  of  the  Commonwealth  as  is 
the  case  now  between  &ve  States. 

Formeily  there  were  six  diflbrent  tariffs  in  Australia,  each 
State,  ezoept  New  South  Wales,  being  oommercially  at  war  wiUi 
crwzy  other  State  as  well  as  with  the  outside  world.  There  were 
Customs  Houses  on  the  borders,  and  the  luggage  and  effects  of 
passengers  passing  from  one  colony  to  another  were  as  carefully 
exraoined  as  when  traTdleis  from  Bngland  enter  Ghermany  and 
Fiance.  These  border  Custom  Houses — "  border  barbarisms  " 
they  were  commonly  called — hwe  been  abolished,  resulting  in  a 
corresponding  reduction  of  expenditure,  in  addition  to  the  removal 
ol  the  vexatious  restrictions  which  formerly  hampered  br^siness 
dealings  between  Australians  of  difiiatent  colonies. 

Besides  the  advantages  of  inter-State  free  trade,  Federation 
has  brou^t  about  imiformity  in  the  administration  of  the  post 
ftnd  telegraph  department.  The  six  varying  systems  of  adminis- 
tntion  that  existed  prior  to  Federation  could  not  be  made  uniform 
without  some  trouble  and  inconvenience,  and  the  endeavours  to 
effect  the  desired  change  brought  about  temporary  chaos.  But 
that  has  been  overcome,  and  the  unification  of  the  six  depart- 
ments is  showing  its  effect  in  improved  services,  greater  economy 
and  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  postal  and  telegraphic  rates. 
Satis^tory  results  have  also  attended  the  amalgamation  by  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  six  Defence  Departments  of  the  six 
colonies.  Already  there  has  been  a  reduction  of  over  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds  in  the  annual  expenditure  on  defence  without 
impairing  eflSdency. 

A  White  Australia. 

To  Federation  is  also  due  the  institution  of  a  common  policy 
throughout  Australia  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
what  is  generally  known  as  "  A  White  Australia."  Ip  the  Old 
Country  this  policy  is  much  misunderstood.  The  people  of  Great 
Britain  find  it  difficult  to  fully  appreciate  the  dangers  to  Australia 
from  the  unrestricted  immigration  of  coloured  races.  There  is 
evidence  that  the  influx  of  undesirable  foreigners  to  Great  Britain 
is  not  rdished,  but  the  dangers  from  that  source  are  scarcely 
worthy  of  notice  in  comparison  with  the  menace  to  Australia, 
wete  millions  of  Chinese  or  Asiatics  allowed  to  swarm  over  the 
vast  Australian  Continent,  That  such  an  invasion  would  take 
place  if  Asiatics  were  permitted  to  land  in  Australia,  there  can  be 
no  reasonable  doubt.  The  influx  of  Chinese  into  the  United 
States  and  into  the  Australian  Colonies  in  the  past  increased  so 
rapidly  that  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  caused  both  countries 
to  pass  restrictive  legislation  to  prevent  it. 
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Without  restriction  race  purity  could  not  be  maintained.  The 
inhabitants  of  Australia  would  quickly  become  a  mixed  breed, 
inferior  probably  to  the  residents  of  Central  and  South  America. 
Australians  do  not  like  to  contemplate  the  prospects  of  their 
descendants  after  a  couple  of  generations  being  tainted  with 
Chinese  or  other  Asiatic  blood,  and  probably  minus  every  British 
characteristic.  There  are  thousands  of  half-caste  Chinese, 
Javanese,  Malays  and  Aborigines  in  Port  Darwin  and  the 
Northern  Towns  of  Queensland.  Nowhere  in  Australia  does 
vice  and  lawlessness  flourish  with  greater  freedom.  The  northern 
portion  of  Australia  is  indeed  a  warning  to  the  people  of  the  rest 
of  the  Continent  against  that  race  contamination  which  the 
indiscriminate  admission  of  coloured  immigrants  would  sooner 
or  later  inevitably  bring  about.  In  addition  to  this  consideration 
Australians  do  not  forget  that  Australia  is  the  last  of  the  world's 
great  spaces  that  remain  to  be  peopled.  It  is  now  held  by  what 
may  be  regarded  as  a  white  garrison  numbering  some  three  and 
three  quarter  millions  of  Europeans,  whose  taission  is  to  preserve 
it  as  part  of  the  British  Empire  for  the  surplus  white  people  of 
Europe. 

Queensland  and  the  Kanakas. 

The  evils  associated  with  the  presence  of  Kanakas  in 
Queensland  are  too  numerous  to  specify,  but  it  is  only  necessary 
to  say  that  in  the  interests  of  both  whites  and  the  imported 
EanflJkas  a  traffic  that  in  some  respects  bore  the  aspects  of  slavery 
should  be  stopped.  When  taken  from  the  yellow  sands  and 
cocoanut  palms  of  their  island  homes  in  the  South  Seas  the 
Kanakas  are  simple  and  unsophisticated,  but  in  Australia  they 
learn  all  the  vices  and  none  of  the  virtues  of  civilisation.  Their 
presence  in  Queensland  has  a  demoralising  effect  not  only  on 
themselves,  but  on  the  white  people  vrith  whom  they  are  brought 
into  contact.  Stringent  legislation  was  passed  by  the  State 
authorities  in  Queensland  requiring  that  the  Kanakas  should  be 
returned  to  their  native  islands  after  a  specified  number  of  years 
and  stipulating  as  to  their  wages  and  treatment,  but  notwith- 
standing such  legislation  the  system  had  too  many  evils  associated 
with  it  to  be  tolerated  in  a  civilised  community.  The  Common- 
wealth legislation  provides  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  Kanaka 
labour.  The  entrance  of  Pacific  Islanders  to  Australia  from 
Slst  December,  1904,  is  prohibited,  and  any  Pacific  Islander  found 
in  Australia  after  the  Slst  January,  1906,  may  be  deported  to  his 
native  island  by  the  Commonwealth  authorities.  Complaints 
from  planters  about  anti-Kanaka  legislation  are  less  frequent  than 
they  were,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  results  have  not  been  as  - 
the^  feared,   Before  Federation  the  dirties  on  sugar  in  Nevr 
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Soath  Wales,  Victoria,  Tasmania,  South  Australia  and  West 
Australia  operated  against  Queensland  sugar  as  well  as  against 
BQgur  from  other  parts  of  the  world.  Federation  has  given  to  the 
Queensland  growers  the  whole  Commonwealth  market — a  market 
that  has  been  made  all  the  more  secure  to  them  because  the 
Fedend  tariff  includes  a  duty  of  £6  a  ton  on  sugar.  This  is 
something  of  a  quid  pro  quo  for  the  loss  of  cheap  labour. 

Immigration. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  Commonwealth  desires  to  exclude 
British  woAexB,  and  in  this  connection  mention  is  made  of  the 
difficulties  experienced  by  the  six  hatters  before  they  were  per- 
mitted to  land.  These  men  arrived  in  Australia  under  contract, 
and  the  object  of  the  Australian  Parliament  in  passing  legislation 
to  keep  out  workmen  coming  to  Australia  under  contract  was  to 
prevent  the  system  of  engaging  men  in  Italy  and  other  places  to 
work  at  wages  that  seem  princely  in  Burope  where  the  price  of 
living  is  low,  but  zxe  beggarly  in  Australia  where  prices  are  high. 
The  Act  was  not  intended  to  apply  to  cases  such  as  the  six  hat- 
ters who  were  possessed  of  special  skill,  but  unfortunately  it  was 
badly  administered,  and  they  were  certainly  detained  longer  than 
necessary.  There  is  no  intention  in  Australia  to  discourage 
desirable  immigrants.  Quite  the  contrary.  The  Prime  Minister 
of  the  Conunonwealth,  at  the  Conference  of  State  Ministers  held 
in  Melbourne  last  February,  introduced  the  question  of  devising 
means  to  encourage  the  immigration  of  desirable  immigrants. 
By  desirable  immigrants  is  meant  white  immigrants  willing  to 
conform  to  the  prevailing  conditions,  and  ready  to  maintain  the 
existing  standard  of  comfort  and  civilisation.  A  warm  welcome 
is  always  awaiting  this  class  of  immigrants  in  Australia.  The 
education  test  is  only  applied  to  coloured  immigrants.  In  the 
matter  of  immigration  it  must  be  obvious  that  whatever  is  done 
to  be  eflbctive  should  be  applicable  to  the  whole  of  Australia,  and 
this  uniformity  of  policy  and  administration  could  not  well  be 
carried  out  except  by  Federation. 

A  special  boon  to  business-men  in  Australia  who  often 
sufEered  through  a  debtor  departing  from  one  State  and  taking  his 
assets  with  him,  has  been  the  Federal  Legislation,  which  enables 
the  service  of  the  legal  process  of  one  State  in  another,  and  the 
recovery  by  execution  in  one  State  of  a  judgment  obtained  in 
another.  Inventors  have  also  been  greatly  assisted  by  the 
operation  of  the  Federal  Law  regarding  patents.  Instead  of 
having  to  ai^ly  for  patent  rights  in  the  six  different  colonies  and 
pay  six  different  fees,  all  that  is  now  necessary  is  to  deal  with  the 
Ccmmionwealth  patoit  office.  For  less  than  one-tenth  the  former 
cost  a  patent  may  now  be  secured  for  the  whole  Commonwealth. 
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The  Braddon  Clause. 

One  of  the  chief  difficulties  expected  to  arise  was  in  connection 
with  the  Braddon  Clause  which*  provides  that  for  ten  years  after 
the  establishment  of  the  Conunonwealth  and  thereafter  until 
Parliament  otherwise  provides,  not  more  than  one-fourtti  of 
the  net  revenue  of  the  Commonwealth  derived  from  customs 
and  excise  shall  be  applied  annually  by  the  Commonwealih 
towards  its  expenditure.  Temporaiy  financial  inconvenience 
was  at  first  occasioned  by  this  clause,  but  the  difficulties  that  it 
gave  rise  to  have  been  removed.  In  Viictoria,  Tasmania,  South 
Australia  and  some  of  the  oliher  States  great  economy  was 
efiEocted  in  administration.  Necessity  existed  for  economy  by 
reason  of  Federation  reducing  the  revenue  of  the  States,  but  even 
if  that  reason  had  not  arisen  economy  would  sooner  or  later  have 
been  essential  because  of  the  extravagances  in  which  all  the 
States  have  more  or  less  indulged.  The  detennination  of  the 
Comm(mwealth  Parliament  not  to  borxow  except  tos  national  and 
reproductive  works  or,  in  the  event  of  the  Commonwealth  taking 
over  the  State  debts,  for  paying  off  State  debts  as  they  fall  due,  is 
bound  to  have  a  good  effect.  It  is  an  example  that  might,  and 
no  doubt  will,  be  followed  by  the  States,  so  that  there  is  not 
much  probability  of  the  present  indebtedness  of  Australia, 
amounting  to  about  £212,000,000,  being  materially  increased. 

Australia  and  the  Moth^-Country. 

The  question  which,  perhaps,  most  concerns  that  great 
majority  of  British  people — a  majority  that  is  every  day  growing 
larger — who  think  Imperially,  is  whether  the  Federation  of 
Australia  affects  in  any  way  the  relationship  between  Austn^ 
and  the  mother-country.  Prior  to  Federation  there  were  diverse 
opinions  as  to  whether  Australian  unity  would  make  for  Imperial 
solidarity.  Some  people  thought  that  as  long  as  a  condition  of 
disunion  existed  there  was  less  likelihood  of  any  desire  to  cut 
the  painter  growing  than  would  be  the  case  if  the  Austn^an 
Colonies  were  united.  The  idea  of  s^aration,  however,  is  but 
little  heard  to-day  in  practical  AustraUan  politics.  Not  tiiat  the 
sentiment  in  favour  of  Australian  nationality  is  less  strong ;  but 
Australian  patriotism  is  not  associated  with  severance  from  the 
mother-country.  The  Scotchman's  love  for  the  heather-dad 
hills,  and  the  literature,  history  and  traditions  of  his  native  land, 
does  not  make  him  less  loyal  to  the  British  throne,  and  so  the 
idea  of  Australian  nationality  is  rarely  associated  with  absolute 
independence.  The  Boer  War  showed  the  Australians  less 
tolerant  of  pro-Boeus  than  even  residents  of  Great  Britain,  yet 
at  ordinary  times  there  is  in  Australia  but  slight  indications  of 
strong  attachment  to  Britain.  The  absence  of  any  diq^  of 
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feeling  might  be  eonstroed  into  indifference,  bnt  Australians,  like 
most  Britishers,  are  not  demonstrative  when  the  occasion  does 
not  demand  demonstrativeness. 

Bo  long  as  Australia  is  part  of  the  Empire,  there  is  the  ever 
present  danger  of  the  Commonwealth  being  involved  in  complica- 
tions arising  from  qoarrels  in  which  we  are  not  directly  interested. 
In  the  councils  that  decide  for  or  against  war  Australia  has  no 
voice.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  questionable  if  an  Australia  severed 
from  Britain  would  have  the  same  sense  of  security  from  aggres- 
sion as  she  has  at  present  when  declaring  for  a  white  AustnJia. 
With  innumerable  calls  on  our  treasury  for  the  development  of  a 
new  country  we  could  not  fos  a  considerable  time  form  a  navy 
of  any  great  strength,  though  we  might  establish  the  nucleus 
of  one,  and  vdthout  a  strong  navy  it  is  doubtful  if  we  could,  in 
the  absence  of  British  help,  eject  the  Japanese  or  even  the 
Chinese  if  they  decided  to  establish  a  Colony  on  some  point  of  the 
Northern  semi-tropical  areas  or  in  New  Guinea.  There  are  many 
pftrtB  of  the  Australian  Continent  that  it  would  be  extremely 
difScult  for  an  Australian  army  to  approach  overland .  Self-interest 
as  well  as  sentiment  lies  in  the  maintenance  of  the  Imperial 
connection.  Still,  it  seems  anomalous  that  Australia  as  well  as 
other  outlying  portions  of  the  Empire  should  have  no  voice  in 
Imperial  afEairs.  In  anything  that  may  be  done  to  give  the 
Colonies  representation  as  regards  the  settlement  of  Imperial  affairs 
which  are  of  vital  concern  to  them.  Federation  has  tended 
towards  simplification,  inasmuch  as  the  Federal  Government  now 
speaks  for  all  Australia  whereas  formerly  each  Australian  Colony 
spoke  independently  and  their  views  often  varied. 

Conclusion. 

Hostile  critics  of  the  Federal  Government  naturally  cont^id 
that  if  their  opponents  bad  the  management  of  the  affairs  of 
the  new  Commonwealth,  there  would  be  better  results  to  show 
after  more  than  three  years  of  Federation.  They  contend  that 
the  Federal  tariff,  instead  of  being  protective,  would  be  purely  for 
revenue  puxposes,  that  in  not  only  the  policy  but  also  in  the 
administration  of  Commonwealth  affairs  there  would  have  been 
an  improTraient,  and  that  there  would  be  a  better  feeling  between 
the  States  and  the  Conmionwealth.  A  very  large  number  of 
people  take  this  view,  and  vrith  good  reason.  But  judging  of  the 
results  to  date  of  Federation,  from  a  non-party  aspect,  and  taking 
things  as  they  are,  every  fair-minded  critic  must  agree  that 
thou^  the  changes  following  on  the  union  of  the  six  Australian 
colonies  created  temporary  dissatisfaction  in  many  quarters  yet 
tiiiat  onion  has  undoubtedly  been  productive  of  many  substantial 
benefits  to  the  people,  the  full  value  of  which  has  not,  perhaps, 
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yet  met  with  due  appreciation.  Immense  farther  advantages  are 
certain  to  come  when  the  Commonwealth  assumes  its  full  con- 
stitutional powers.  The  satisfactory  results  of  Federation  so  far 
unquestionably  foster  the  beliet  that  in  time  it  will  realise  the 
bright  hopes  of  its  founders. 


J.  W.  KiBWAN. 


Kaloooblis,  West  Aubtbiua. 
m  May,  1904. 
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THROUGH  BRITISH  CENTRAL  AFRICA  AND 
NORTH-WESTERN  RHODESIA  TO  THE 

CONGO 

11.  • 

BLANTYRE  TO  KOTA  KOTA. 

On  our  arrival  at  Blantyre  we  decided  that  we  would  call 
a  halt  for  a  few  days  in  order  to  get  fresh  stores  and  to  find  out 
whether  it  was  not  possible  for  my  bicycle,  which  had  been  left 
behind  at  Chinde,  to  catch  us  up.  I  had  calculated  that  it  would 
reach  that  place  about  four  days  or  at  the  most  a  week  after 
our  departure,  and  had  received  solemn  promises  from  the 
agent  that  he  would  forward  it  at  once ;  en  route  up  the  river  I 
had  made  arrangements  for  its  swift  overland  despatch  from 
Chiiomo,  in  case  the  state  of  the  water  should  threaten  delay. 
Little  did  I  know  at  that  time  what  little  reliance  was  to  be 
placed  in  such  promises,  and  my  hopes  of  riding  into  the  Congo  on 
a  free-wheel  still  ran  high. 

At  the  rest-house  at  Blantyre,  where  my  companion  and 
myself  were  accommodated  with  a  room  between  us,  we  were 
left  pretty  much  to  our  own  devices.  Our  host,  a  worthy 
Scotchman  of  strict  and  orthodox  views,  was  busy  most  of  the 
day,  and  we  were  at  liberty  to  make  our  arrangements  for  a  fresh 
start  as  soon  as  we  liked.  We  spent  the  day  of  our  arrival 
reading  a  little,  investigating  and  repacking  luggage,  executing  a 
preliminary  skirmish  in  the  extensive  stores,  and  interviewing  the 
general  manager  of  the  African  Lakes  Company. 

This  gentleman's  geniality  thinly  disguised  his  anxiety  to  get 
rid  of  UB ;  no  doubt  his  duty  to  our  company  lay  in  despatch 
in  sending  on  employes,  but  it  was  scarcely  well  thought  of  to 
remind  us  through  our  host  that  our  duty  also  forbade  us  to 
delay.  After  somewhat  curtly  assuring  him  that  our  duty  to  our 
company  should  be  our  own  peculiar  care,  I  laid  before  him  the 
matter  of  my  bicycle.   The  usual  promises  were  given  me  as  to 

*  For  Ko.  1,  Me  Juoc  and  July  issues. 
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the  speed  with  which  it  should  travel,  coupled  with  an  assoraned 
that  my  best  plan  would  be  to  go  on  without  delay  and  await  the 
machine  at  one  of  the  halts  which  would  probably  be  forced  upon 
us  during  the  journey.  This  advice  I  finally  adopted,  as  the 
telegrams  I  sent  early  on  Monday  morning  to  ask  for  news 
were  honoured  by  no  reply  from  the  agents  either  at  Chinde 
or  Chiromo. 

On  Simday,  letter-writing  and  a  call  upon  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B  , 

our  river  companions,  occupied  all  my  time,  leaving  me  none  for 
service  at  the  cathedral  of  which  Blantyre  is  so  proud. 

About  Blantyre. 

Blantyre  itself  is  a  straggling  pretty  little  town,  lying  amongst 
the  curves  of  small  wooded  hills  in  an  almost  mountainous  region 
four  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Shir6  Biver.  Its 
altitude  and  the  natural  facilities  for  easy  drainage  are  probably 
the  chief  factors  in  determining  its  health,  and  we  understood 
that  malaria  is  almost  a  complete  stranger  to  the  inhabitants.  The 
hospital,  however,  is  supplied  vrith  inmates  from  the  coimtry 
round,  which  is  not  so  exempt  from  this  African  pest,  and  where 
blackwater  fever  not  infrequently  shows  itself. 

My  friends  had  a  charming  little  house  on  the  extreme 
outskirts  with  a  fine  sweeping  view  of  the  country  beyond ;  such 
a  position  was  not  without  its  drawbacks,  and  dogs  sleeping  on 
the  verandah  were  in  danger  of  attack  from  the  leopards  inhabit- 
ing the  hills  m  the  neighbourhood.  A  valuable  bull  terrier  had 
been  lost  in  this  way  during  the  previous  year. 

One  peculiarity  about  Blantyre  which  forcibly  strikes  the 
newcomer  is  that  the  population  is  almost  entirely  Scotch.  This, 
I  suppose,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  has  sprung  up  around  the 
African  Lakes  Company,  a  Scotch  company,  originally  formed  to 
supply  the  missionaries  of  Nyassaland. 

At  five  o'clock  on  Monday  morning  my  companion  roused  me 
up  to  say  that  he  had  been  awake  for  an  hour  and  had  got  an 
idea.  Suppressing  the  obvious  sarcasms  which  suggested  them- 
selves, I  merely  observed  that  I  should  be  delighted  to  hear 
about  it  in  the  morning.  Not  so,  however;  he  insisted  upon 
divulging  it  at  once.  It  turned  out  that  it  had  originated  in  the 
reflection  that  in  a  long  life  of  travel  he  had  never  fed  properly. 
Ignoring  my  sleepy  criticism  that  he  looked  pretty  well,  he  went 
on  to  detail  a  list  of  things  he  proposed  to  take  with  us  from 
Blantyre,  and  I  fell  asleep  again  with  confused  lists  of  cream 
jam,  and  oatmeal,  jumbling  together  in  my  brain. 

Next  morning,  however,  these  nocturnal  ideas  found  practical 
expression,  and  we  spent  the  whole  morning  purchasing  provisions 
for  the  road,  mining  tools  for  prospective  gold,  and  other  odds 
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ind  ends  of  usefolnees.  I  also  acquired  a  most  aristooratic-Iookisg 
deck  chair,  made  of  the  native  mahogany,  which  proved  a  most 
grateful  addition  to  my  travelling  outfit. 

All  our  new  belongings  were  then  made  up  into  loads  and  sent 
on  to  the  river  in  the  aftemooni  where  we  intended  to  pick  them 
up  on  the  morrow.  I  superintended  their  despatch  to  mark  the 
weights,  but  although  I  twice  defeated  attempts  to  present  me 
with  a  box  belonging  to  a  gentleman  at  Zomba,  I  afterwards  dis- 
covered the  some  white  elephant  awaiting  me  at  our  first  halting- 
place  in  lien  of  a  similarly  shaped  box  of  my  own.  It  is  harder 
to  get  an  idea  out  of  a  hoy's  head  than  into  it;  once  there  it 
seems  irrevocably  fixed. 

En  Route  to  Matope. 

After  breakfast,  on  March  10th,  we  left  in  the  mule  cart.  I 
will  not  try  to  describe  the  nerve-destroying  gallops  down  hills 
uid  over  boulders,  for  I  never  yet  read  or  was  told  of  a  drive  in  a 
primitive  country  but  was  bored  by  the  stereotyped  description 
of  its  dangers.  Suffice  to  say  that  in  the  orthodox  places  our 
little  vehicle  did  its  duty  and  behaved  in  tjie  orthodox  manner, 
and  as  always  happens  in  spite  of  all,  it  carried  its  occupants  safely 
to  their  journey's  end.  In  this  case  this  was  a  rest-house  about 
half-way  to  the  river,  where  we  stopped  a  while  and  had  lunch. 
Then  on  in  a  machila  for  another  seventeen  miles  and  we  reached 
Matope,  the  nvex  station,  at  sunset.  The  road  lay  through  the 
fwest  with  a  steady  downward  trend,  and  many  are  the  fairy  tales 
told  of  the  lions  along  this  part  of  the  road  by  the  people  of  Blan- 
tyte.  One  man  had  been  chased  for  three  miles  by  a  lion  whilst 
on  his  bicycle;  another,  a  traction  engine-driver,  had  to  take 
refuge  in  his  own  boiler  or  down  the  spout  or  somewhere  equally 
absurd,  while  a  perfect  horde  of  the  savage  beasts  skirmished 
around  for  him.  On  our  arrival  at  Matope  we  discovered  the  loss 
of  my  box  and  despatched  messengers  accordingly  to  Blantyre 
and  Zomba ;  we  then  had  dinner  and  spent  a  peaceful  evening 
afterwards  smoking  on  the  upper  verandah  and  pretending  to 
believe  that  there  were  no  mosquitoes  about. 

The  river  was  too  low  to  allow  steamers  to  come  down  so  far 
from  the  lake,  and  the  next  day  we  started  by  machila  for  another 
overland  journey  of  thirty-three  miles  to  a  place  caUed  Liwande, 
where  the  boat  was  waiting.  We  lunched  that  day  at  a  rest-house 
belonging  to  the  Flotilla  Company  at  Npembe ;  the  agent,  looking 
terribly  ill  and  anaemic,  assured  us  that  it  was  a  most  healthy 
place  and  that  he  never  had  fever,  but  that  Fort  Johnston  was  a 
perfect  death-trap.  This  was  a  remark  which  we  were  getting 
used  to ;  every  man  said  that  his  place  was  healthy  enough  but 
that  the  next  place  was  a  terrible  malarial  hole. 
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An  Old  VillatiL 

Oar  host  was  full  of  the  exploits  of  an  old  villain  of  a  native, 
who  seemed  to  be  a  man  of  some  resource.  He  had  been  brought 
np  in  a  mission  school,  and  had  shown  such  promise  that  he  was 
sent  home  to  Scotland  and  trained  for  the  ministry ;  on  his  return, 
however,  he  appeared  to  have  decided  that  there  was  more  money 
to  be  made  by  murdering  people  and  taking  away  their  goods ; 
this  scheme  he  carried  out  on  a  wholesale  scale  for  some  time 
before  he  ran  foul  of  the  British  Government.  He  was  secured 
and  taken  to  Blantyre,  where,  so  far  as  I  could  understand,  he 
was  tried  and  sentenced  to  death.  For  some  reason,  it  appears, 
this  had  to  be  carried  out  at  Zomba,  whither  he  was  accordingly 
sent  under  escort  of  a  party  of  Askaris  or  native  soldiers.  Here 
came  his  chance,  and  he  made  the  best  of  it.  He  explained  to 
his  escort  that  he  was  a  great  medicine  man  and  was  now  going 
to  turn  himself  into  a  leopard  and  eat  them  all  up.  They  there- 
upon ran  away  and  he  did  the  same.  He  had  an  excellent  know- 
ledge of  international  niceties,  and  was  next  heard  of  from  the 
Portuguese  side  of  the  border,  where  he  appears  to  have  settled 
very  comfortably.  Such  is  the  advantage  of  thoroughly  under- 
standing the  nature  of  the  black  man  and  the  laws  of  the  white. 

I  believe  that  the  country  around  Npembe  is  a  very  fine  one 
for  game,  but  we  saw  nothing  during  our  joumey  that  day ;  we 
probably  had  too  many  "  boys." 

We  reached  our  boat  at  sundown,  and  once  more  took  up  our 
residence  amongst  the  cockroaches  of  a  river  steamer's  cabin. 
Getting  away  on  the  following  day  at  noon,  we  arrived  at  Fort 
Johnston  late  on  the  morning  of  the  13th.  The  crocodiles  on  the 
upper  river  were  much  more  numerous  to  the  sight  than  they  had 
been  below  the  falls.  At  one  place  I  counted  fifteen  of  these  ugly 
brutes  lying  on  the  surface  of  the  water  and  on  sand  banks.  The 
boys  "  showed  no  fear  or  hesitation  in  going  into  the  river  in 
numbers ;  at  one  spot  it  was  necessary  to  carry  to  the  bank  a  tree 
which  had  been  washed  into  the  fairway,  and  they  did  the  job 
within  less  than  a  hundred  yards  of  five  crocodiles  lying  on  the 
surface  of  the  water. 

At  Fort  Johnston  I  got  a  telegram  to  say  that  my  box  was  at 
Zomba  but  would  follow  by  the  next  steamer.  No  news  of  the 
bicycle. 

Fort  Johnstoti. 

Fort  Johnston  is  a  most  uninteresting  little  place  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  river.  I  suppose  that  it  really  is  one  of  the  most 
unhealthy  of  all  British  Central  African  towns,  but  rumour  has  it 
that  the  quantity  of  whisky  consumed  may  be  in  some  degree 
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responsiUe.  Its  chief  recommendation  appears  to  be  the  excellent 
sport  of  every  kind  to  be  obtained  in  the  vicinity.  After  lunch 
we  got  into  a  steam  launch  and  bustled  merrily  along  the  eight 
miles  of  river  which  lies  between  the  town  and  Lake  Nyassa. 
Crossing  the  bar  we  emerged  upon  this  little  inland  sea  about 
haJf-past  two,  and,  boarding  our  boat,  the  S.S.  Domira,  got  away 
at  once.  I  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  the  captain  an 
Englishman,  with  an  undoubted  deep-sea  air  (and  language)  about 

him.   His  name  was  T  ,  and  he  is,  I  believe,  the  only 

Englishman  in  the  employ  of  the  African  Lakes.  I  gathered 
from  him  that  the  various  employes  of  this  company  were  con- 
siderably affected  «8  regards  their  prospects  in  the  company  by 
the  reports  which  missionaries  in  their  locality  sent  in  to  their 
employers;  a  condition  of  things  that  frequently  led  to  the 
worst  foims  of  hypocrisy.  So  far  as  I  was  able  to  see,  the  lake 
was  bounded  on  the  east  by  mountains  and  on  the  west  by 
marshes,  but  towards  the  afternoon  the  western  shore  showed 
greater  elevation. 

Monkey  Bay. 

In  the  evening  we  put  into  Monkey  Bay  for  the  night.  This 
is  a  very  beautiful  little  inlet,  and  I  have  always  regretted  that  our 
early  start  before  daybreak  prevented  my  obtaining  a  photograph. 
One  enters  through  a  narrow  channel,  a  few  yards  between  the 
rocks  on  either  side,  and  emerges  into  a  tiny  bay  with  water  so 
clear  that  the  bed  of  the  lake  is  clearly  visible  at  considerable 
dq^th,  the  rocky  hills  rising  up  steeply  and  almost  sheer  from 
the  water  around  foim  the  home  of  the  baboons  from  which  it 
takes  its  name.  I  was  told,  however,  that  it  was  so  unhealthy 
that  even  the  missionaries  who  had  formed  a  settlement  there 
had  been  obliged  to  leave,  and  that  the  fever  which  lurked  in  the 
marshes  beyond  was  of  the  worst  type. 

We  spent  the  evening  smoking  and  chatting  upon  the  deck  in 
the  brilliant  moonlight^  with  the  gentle  lap  lap  of  the  water 
making  soft  music  against  the  sides  of  our  little  craft.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  natives  dancing  on  shore  to  the  sound  of  their 
monotonous  drums  and  quaint  chanting  singing,  I  could  well 
have  imagined  myself  once  more  sheltering  for  the  night  in  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  our  own  Cornish  inlets. 

The  following  day  passed  without  incident,  and  we  arrived  at 
Eota  £ota,  whence  we  were  to  begin  our  long  overland  tramp, 
towards  evening.  Lying  off  the  shore  when  we  arrived  were  the 
largest  of  the  gunboats  on  the  lake — H.M.S.  Gwendoline,  and 
the  largest  of  the  African  Lake  Company's  boats — the  Q^een 
Victoria. 


Our  Kit 

By  the  time  we  had  got  our  luggage  and  ounelyes  into  a 
flat-bottomed  barge  and  had  covered  the  mile  which  separated 
U8  from  the  shore  it  was  quite  dark ;  we  found  no  one  to  meet  us, 
but  chanced  our  direction,  discovering  the  African  Lakes  house 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  shore.  The  next  day  we  spent  un- 
packing tents  and  tent  fxuniture,  and  in  engaging  personal boys  " 
to  take  with  us.  It  was  the  first  time  we  had  seen  our  belongings 
out  of  their  cases,  as  they  had  been  selected  and  packed  away  for 
us  in  London.  They  were  of  excellent  quality,  and  as  we  found 
them  all  necessary  and  yet  all-sufficient,  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
detail  them.  Each  of  us  had  an  Edginton  tent  of  seven  foot 
square,  made  of  green  canvas  with  a  flysheet  and  extra  pegs ;  the 
only  point  in  which  these  could  be  improved,  I  think,  would  be  in 
ilie  substitution  of  an  iron-shod  mallet  for  the  wooden  one;  though 
heavier  they  would  last  much  longer,  and  would  not  be  nearly  so 
detrimental  to  the  pegs  as  are  the  stones  which  one  is  obliged  to 
use  when  the  wooden  mallet  is  split. 

The  tent,  ground  sheet,  poles,  pegs  and  mallet  made  two 
''boy"  loads  of  56  lbs.  each.  A  most  important  point  with 
regurd  to  the  tent  and  ground  sheet  was  that  they  were  both 
white  ant  proof. 

Each  of  us  had  an  X  bedstead  of  green  canvas,  which  folded 
up  very  compactly,  an  X  table,  and  a  small  folding  chair  with 
arms,  most  convenient  and  durable,  and  making  together  anoth^ 
load.  And  each  had  an  indiarubber  bucket  and  a  set  of  aluminixun 
cooking  pots,  which  fitted  into  one  another  for  packing,  and 
between  us  we  had  a  combined  cutlery  and  plate  set.  All  these 
were  obtained  at  the  Army  and  Navy  Stores ;  aluminium  plates, 
and  enamelled  cups,  we  procured  at  Blantyre. 

For  weapons  we  each  had  a  *  303  sporting  rifle,  my  companion's 
having  the  Winchester,  and  mine  the  Lee  action,  each  had  a 
twelve-bore  shot  gun,  and  a  repeating  pistol.  If  ever  I  set  out 
on  a  similar  journey  again,  I  should  certainly  bring  in  addition 
a  '400  cordite  rifle;  although  I  have  hitherto  found  the  *S03 
sufficient  for  my  purpose,  there  have  been  occasions  when  one 
would  gladly  have  had  a  more  powerful  weapon. 

Our  •'Boys." 

With  regard  to  the  ''boys''  we  made  a  most  unfortunate 
selection.  In  our  ignorance  we  did  not  then  know  that  it  was 
the  usual  routine  on  engaging  a  ''  boy  "  to  inspect  his  "  kulater  " 
or  letter  on  which  his  last  employer  had  described  his  character. 
The  African  Lakes  Company's  agent  who  might  have  warned  us 
did  not  do  so,  and  to  our  future  undoing  we  gaily  accepted  the 
first   boys  "  who  came  along  and  asked  for  work. 
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Oar  two  penonal  attendants  rejoiced  in  the  immes  of  Un^^ 
Toidali;  ezeellent  taUe  "  boys  "  they  were,  but  with  a  very  good 
reaaon  lorwishing  to  get  as  far  as  possible  from  Kota  Kota,  as  we 
dkooivered  three  weeks  later  when  they  were  arrested  for  theft. 
Oor  interpreter  was  a  youth  named  Daniel  who  had  picked  up  a 
little  Kngliah  in  the  mission,  and  bad  learnt  that  it  gave  great 
power  and  great  opportunities  for  aoqniripg  weidth :  in  his  anxiety 
for  the  latter  ha  aoqmred  two  years'  hard  labour  after  a  couple  of 
weeks  with  us.  His  Bnglish  comprised  "  Yessir/'  "  Sanku/'  and 
"  Master,  he  say,"  and  a  few  swear  words,  so  he  was  merely  an 
additional  exasperation  to  the  difficulties  of  debate  with  other 
"  boys  "  or  with  villagers^  We  were  to  give  him  fifteen  shillings 
a  month  and  the  other  "  boys  "  six  shillings  each. 

At  the  last  moment,  rather  against  my  will,  I  also  engaged  a 
small  pioe%pinny  named  Chiku,  at  1«.  6il..a  month,  to  wash  the 
plates.  He  was  to  o<»ne  as  far  as  Fort  Jameson,  hut  the  others, 
with  suspicious  willingness,  agreed  to  come  all  the  way  to  the 
Congo.  At  the  present  date,  a  little  over  a  year  later,  Chiku  is 
still  with  me,  a  perfect  treasure  of  a  boy,"  and  the  other  three 
are  in  jail. 

We  Start  Again. 

On  Maroh  16th  we  packed  up  our  loads  in  the  hope  that  tbe 
ram  which  had  been  favouring  us  for  a  couple  of  days  would  hold 
off  snffidentfy  in  the  afternoon  to  allow  us  to  get  a  start.  We 
also  bought  some  pretty  little  iyory  curios  which  had  been 
carod  by  the  natiyes  and  posted  them  home. 

At  4  p.ii«  the  rain  appeared  to  have  ceased  tor  the  day  and 
we  made  our  start.  Our  ob|eot  was  to  get  to  a  spot,  said  to  be 
moL  miles  out,  whence  we  could  commence  with  a  good  day's 
maieh  on  the  following  day.  Here,  I  think,  we  made  a  mistake. 
The  agsnt  with  praiseworthy  keenness  to  launch  us  on  our  journey 
decided  that  it  was  the  thing  for  us  two  poor  ignoramuses  to  do, 
and  we  did  it.  I  would  never  advise  anyone,  however,  with  frssh 
outfit,  fresh  boys,  and  with  no  knowledge  of  the  language,  to 
begin  a  journey  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  before  the  rains 
are  over.   Discomfort,  if  not  disaster,  ace  pretty  sure  to  follow. 

We  had  a  fairly  lai^e  ulendo  "  of  about  ninety  "  boys," 
including  fifty  who  carried  loads,  our  machila  teams  of  sixteen 
in  each,  four  personal  boys,"  and  a  few  odd  carriers  who  were 
taking  stuff  to  Fort  Jameson  for  the  African  Lakes  Company. 
Tbe  limit  of  a  porter's  oaxrying  capacity  is  estimated  at  sixty 
lbs.  This  weight  he  will  carry  for.  from  fifteen  to  twenty  Bodies 
a  day  through  any  weather.  Our  heaviest  single  load  was  fifty-six 
poonds,  and  five  of  our  loads  which  weighed  seventy  odd  pounds 
were  shared  by  two  "  boys." 
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The  marvellous  powers  of  endurance  which  these  natives 
possess  offers  some  slight  compensation  for  the  presence  of  the 
tsetse  fly  which  prevents  the  introduction  of  draught  animals, 
and,  indeed,  it  is  possible  to  travel  much  faster  in  this  way  than 
would  be  the  case  vnth  a  waggon  and  oxen. 

Our  path  lay  for  a  great  part  through  fearsome  swamp,  where 
the  reeds,  interlacing  overhead,  formed  tunnels  along  which  we 
groped  our  v^y  in  an  artificial  twilight^  ankle  deep  in  mud  and 
water. 

A  Mistaken  Tip. 

Through  the  constantly  occurring  streams  and  pools  we  were 
successfully  piloted  on  the  shoulders  of  our  "  boys."  To  sit  on  a 
man's  shoulders  and  hold  on  by- his  head  is  a  position  requiring 
some  practice  in  the  art  of  balance ;  there  is  a  tendency  to 
obscure  the  faithful  steed's  eyes,  which  rapidly  proves  fatal. 
However,  one  soon  becomes  accustomed  to  it  in  this  part  of  the 
world.  Those  who  know  the  country  and  its  v^ays  will  laugh  at 
me,  and,  indeed,  vrith  me,  when  I  recall  the  excessive  gratitude 
which  overwhelmed  me  after  my  first  successful  negotiation  of  a 
fifty  yards  stretch  of  water  in  this  way.  Coming  from  a  hmd 
where  the  abuse  of  tipping  was  in  vogue  for  the  slightest  service, 
I  at  once  rewarded  with  a  sixpence  the  forttmate  man  who  had 
acted  as  donkey.  His  gratitude  was  swallowed  up  in  surprise  at 
the  magnificent  gift,  and  I  well  remember  the  fight  for  me  which 
ensued  at  the  next  water  a  few  hundred  yards  further  on.  I 
quickly  realised,  however,  that  this  was  the  road  to  ruin, 
pecuniarily  as  regarded  myself  and  morally  with  respect  to  my 
boys,"  and  my  first  tip  for  this  service  was  my  last. 
Darkness  set  in  well  before  our  arrival  at  the  village  where  we 
had  decided  to  camp,  and  the  nightfall  was  accompanied  by  a 
heavy  downpour  of  rain.  The  six  miles  which  had  been  promised 
us  turned  out,  according  to  our  reckoning,  to  be  a^ut  nine  and  a 
half ;  possibly  the  difficulties  of  the  way  caused  us  to  exaggerate, 
but  I  still  think  that  six  miles  was  a  fiction  existing  only  in  the 
agent's  brain. 

On  our  arrival  we  were,  of  course,  unable  to  fi^d  the  lanterns, 
and  we  were  obliged  to  pitch  our  tents  as  well  as  we  could  by  feel 
alone,  whilst  the  rain  soaked  us  and  we  fell  over  boxes  and  ropes 
in  the  black  darkness.  At  last,  however,  we  got  things  lairly 
snug  and  all  the  loads  stowed  av^ay  under  v^terproof  sheets. 
After  a  very  cold  dinner  and  in  a  very  depressing  atmosphere  of 
general  dampness  we  turned  in. 
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Few  of  Balzac's  critics  haye  devoted  any  considerable  share  of 
their  attention  to  lus  wit  and  hnmour,  and  most  of  the  amusing 
anecdotes  that  have  been  told  concerning  his  private  life  derive 
their  entertaining  qualities  rather  from  the  ludiolbus  aspeots  of 
some  of  his  serious  performances  than  from  any  intention  on  his 
part  to  divert  his  friends.  We  laugh  over  his  ring,  once  worn 
by  Mahomet/'  which  the  Grand  Mogul  was  to  purchase  for 
tons  of  gold,"  or  his  scheme  for  making  a  fortxme  by  keeping  a 
groom's  shop  to  which  his  presence  behind  the  counter  would 
attract  innumerable  customers.  But  these  things  were  seriously 
regarded  by  Balzac,  while  they  were  regarded  by  his  best  friends 
as  the  "toquades"  of  a  man  in  whom  the  "artistic  temperament " 
abounded.  To  be  accepted  as  a  humorist  by  the  world  in  general 
an  author  must  make  jokes;  the  majority  of  readers  will  be 
satisfied  with  bad  jokes,  but  the  minority  will  require  jokes  of  a 
superior  quality. 

Now  it  is  just  because  Balzac  jocked  wi'  deefeeculty  "  that 
he  is  not  generally  regarded  as  a  humorist.  Most  of  the  jokes 
in  his  novels  are  of  poor  quality,  and  as  for  the  puns,  Charles 
Lamb,  who  desired  that  his  last  breath  should  be  inhaled  through 
a  pipe,  and  exhaled  in  a  pun,  would  have  died  with  the  pun  still 
unblown  rather  than  have  allowed  his  reputation  to  be  damaged 
at  the  last  moment  by  such  specimens  as  Balzac  was  accustomed 
to  manufacture.  It  is  true  that  Balzac's  puns  are  usually  placed 
in  the  mouths  of  his  characters,  and  that  their  inferiority  may  be 
attributed  to  his  striving  after  consistency  of  characterisation. 
In  that  case,  of  course,  the  very  badness  of  the  puns  may  be 
regarded  as  thSit  special  merit.  Yet  he  so  frequently  draws  our 
attention  to  them,  almost  in  the  very  words  "  This  is  a  pun,"  and 
offets  so  many  conmients  on  their  qualities,  that  we  cannot 
entirely  acquit  him  of  a  personal  fondness  for  some  of  these 
things,  even  when  he  knew  that  they  were  poor.  Let  us  recall 
one  or  (wo  examples  from  the  scores  that  might  be  collected. 
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Madame  Crtouire  of  Nemours,  who  says  that  the  compoaer  of 
the  Moonlight  Sonata  was  tightly  named  ''Bite  k  Vent/'  and 
tarns  "afbire  k  vous"  into  ''nn  fer  &  vons/'  is  a  sort  of  Mrs. 
Malapropi  if  partly  consdons  of  her  offenoes;  Joseph  Bridau 
intends  to  be  fanny  when  he  says  of  his  soldier  brother,  who 
recoils  from  the  notion  of  serving  under  a  foreign  government : 
*'  He  is  right,  a  Frenchman  is  too  proud  of  his  Cohwne  $*€fnc6Umner 
elsewhere ; "  while  it  is  an  acknowledged  joker  who  declares  in  the 
same  novel  that  life  is  on  qu'on  bat "  (un  combat).  One  of  the 
happiest  pons  of  Balzac,  because  it  is  at  once  so  simple  and  so 
fine  in  its  point,  is  that  of  the  excellent  Abbd  Chaperon  who, 
when  the  apparition  of  Dr.  Minoret  is  reported  to  the  h^tien  " 
in  *  Ursule  Mirougt,'  and  one  of  those  unworthy  creatures  asks : 
Croyez-vous  auz  revenants?"  sagely  replies:  Groyez-Tous 
aux  revenue?" 

That  Balzac  knew  a  bad  pun  from  a  good  is  partiy  shown  in 
his  account  of  a  social  evening  at  Angouldme,  when,  after  Lucien's 
recitations,  some  one  who  has  seen  the  card  tables  set  out  says : 
That  was  very  well  recited,  but  I  prefer  whist,"  a  remark,  vmtes 
the  author,  "  which  was  regarded  as  a  witticism  because  of  the 
English  meaning  of  the  word." 

Some  of  the  better  puns  of  the  '  Comidie  Humaine '  are  to  be 
found  in  '  La  Cousine  Bette.'  When  Hortense  is  uncertain  how 
far  her  aunt  is  speaking  the  truth  about  the  romantic  Polish 
sculptor  Weneeslas,  she  says :  "  Prouve-moi  que  Wenceslas  n'est 
pas  un  conte,  et  je  te  donne  mon  chAle  de  cachemire  jaune,"  and 
Lisbeth  replies,  quite  seriously  and  truthfully:  ''Mais  il  est 
comte  1 "  Mameffe,  complaining,  as  usual,  of  his  unhappy  lot, 
says  to  the  offensively  prosperous  Crevel,  who  is  moire  of 
his  quarter:  ''Si  j'avais  6t6  comme  vous,  je  serais  pair  et 
maire."  Another  kind  of  word-play  not  unfrequent  with  Balzac 
is  brightly  illustrated  when  Lousteau,  the  unprincipled  and 
lively  journalist,  who  sells  the  books  given  him  to  review  and 
buys  his  gloves  vrith  the  proceeds,  says  to  those  authors  who 
publish  at  their  own  expense:  "J'ai  toujours  votre  livre  dans 
les  mains." 

So  much  for  the  verbal  witticisms.  What  of  tixe  jokes  that 
are  not  dependent  on  such  playing  upon  words  ? 

A  whole  series  of  practical  jokes  is  perpetrated  on  the  citizens 
of  Issoudun  by  the  diimuoranae  of  that  town,  rowdy  youths 
whose  parents  allow  them  latchkeys,  and  who  are  captamed  by 
the  dashing  and  immoral  Maxence  dilet,  the  less  evil  of  the  two 
scoundrels  who  divide  the  part  of  "  hero  "'  in  that  amazingly 
original  and  fascinating  study  of  the  effects  of  maternal  spoiling, 
'Un  Manage  de  Garden/  The  sous-pr&fet  who,  as  Balzac 
quaintly  saysi  "  united  to  the  mania  for  having  fresh  eggs  for 
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breakfaBty  that  of  liking  to  cook  them  himself/'  is  harassed  by 
the  nightly  substitution  of  hard-boiled  eggs  for  fresh  in  his  hen- 
house, without  ever  suspecting  that  there  has  been  any  trickery  in 
the  matter,  and  is  compelled  to  change  his  diet ;  afarmer  loses  his 
cart,  which  he  has  left  in  the  market-place,  and  finds  it  on  the 
top  of  the  oastle  mound;  the  watch-dogs  in  the  town  are  poisoned, 
and  so  on.  These  "jokes"  were  not  regarded  by  Balzac  as 
humorous,  being  entirely  appropriate  to  the  place  and  people  with 
whom  they  are  associated,  and  especially  to  the  odious  type  of 
youth  represented  by  the  practical  jokers. 

I  have  touched  on  the  puns  and  fumisteries  at  the  outset,  in 
order  to  leave  the  way  open  for  a  brief  examination  of  the 
qualitiee  in  which  Balzac  most  clearly  reveals  himself  as  a 
humorist.  His  humour,  if  we  try  to  analyse  it,  shows  much 
that  is  kindly  and  sympathetic,  as  in  the  account  of  the  passion 
of  poor  old  Madame  Descoings  for  the  lottery,  and  her  ruinous 
pursuit  of  a  lucky  teme,"  or  group  of  three  numbers,  during 
years  of  confident  hope  constantly  deferred.  "  She  never  gave  up 
trying  for  the  teme,  which  had  not  been  drawn  for  over  twenty 
years.  Towards  this  period  she  began  to  mistrust  the  adminis- 
tntion.  She  accused  the  government,  and  believed  it  quite 
capable  of  suppressing  the  three  numbers  in  the  ballot-box  in 
order  to  provoke  the  fury  of  the  custionnaires" 

Begarded  as  a  whole,  however,  the  humour  of  the  '  Comedio 
Humaine'  is  bitter  in  its  nature,  being  concerned  for  the  most  part 
with  the  vices  rather  than  with  the  amiable  weaknesses  of  men  and 
women.  In  the  attacks  on  humanity  made  by  Voltaire  or  by  Swift 
there  is  nothing  more  vitriolic  than  the  account  of  the  events  and 
conversations  of  the  day  on  which  "  L'Alcade  dans  I'embarras" 
was  produced  at  the  Panorama  Dramatique  ('Bhisions  Perdues'), 
an  account  wherein  the  literature,  the  drama,  the  press,  publishers, 
booksellers,  managers,  actors,  editors,  journalists  of  the  Bestora- 
tion  are  represented  as  a  seething  mass  of  corruption,  existing  on 
blackmail,  chicanery,  and  'Mog-rolUng"  of  the  most  degrading 
kind,  every  man  an  unprincipled  Ishmael,  every  woman — save 
perhaps  Madame  Yemou,  who  has  soured  her  husband's  life,  but 
is  a  comparatively  honest  creature— being  beneath  the  contempt 
of  the  three  or  four  noble  spirits  of  the  cinade  of  honest  men 
from  w  hom  Lucien  de  Bubempr^  is  inevitably  detached  by  the 
interplay  of  his  character  and  opportunities. 

One  of  the  mildest  of  the  crimes  charged  against  the  Paris 
Journalists  of  that  time  is  the  utter  disregard  of  fairness  in  the 
revie^vng  of  books.  Lousteau,  when  he  first  takes  Lucien  to  his 
room,  describes  how  he  reviews  books  without  reading  more  than 
a  few  of  their  pages.  Having  sold  a  '  Voyage  en  ^gypte '  which 
had  just  been  sent  to  him,  he  replies  to  his  innoceDt  acquaintance 
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who  asks  how  on  earth  he  will  be  able  to  write  an  artble  about 
the  book : 

Bah !  you  don't  know  how  that  is  done !  I  have  glanced  at  the  book  here  and 
there  without  cutting  it,  and  have  discovered  eleven  mistakes  in  French.  I 
shall  fill  a  column  in  saying  that,  if  the  author  has  kamt  the  language  of  the 
ducks  engraved  upon  the  Egyptian  obelisks,  he  does  not  know  his  own,  and  I 
shall  prove  it.  I  shall  say  that  instead  of  talking  about  natural  history  and 
antiquities  he  should  have  discussed  the  future  of  Egypt,  the  progress  of 
civilisation,  the  means  of  binding  that  country  to  France,  which,  having 
conquered  and  lost  it,  can  at  least  gain  a  moral  ascendency  over  it.  I  shall 
do  the  patriotic  trick,  in  fact,  and  fill  up  with  tirades  upon  Marseilles,  the 
Levant,  and  our  commercial  interests. 

But/'  asks  his  companion,  "  supposing  the  author  had  done 
all  you  suggest,  what  would  you  say  then  ?  *' 

''Oh,  then  I  should  say  that  instead  of  wearying  us  with 
politics,  he  should  have  des^t  with  art,  and  painted  the  country 
under  its  picturesque  aspects." 

It  is  no  wonder  that  Lucien,  whose  ideals  are  as  yet  little 
damaged,  should  cry  out  in  so  many  words,  Gkx)d  Heavens,  and 
that  is  criticism  1  *' 

Balzac  gathered  the  subjects  of  his  humour  from  social  types, 
but  he  went  so  little  into  the  world— working  so  hard  that,  as 
M.  Bourget  has  said»  he  scarcely  had  "  le  temps  de  vivre  " — ihskt 
his  imagination  supplied  as  much  material,  or  mcnre,  than  his 
observation.  The  result  is  perhaps  seen  in  his  fondness  for 
generalisation.  His  financiers,  his  journalists,  his  politicians  are 
almost  invariably  corrupt,  his  aristocrats  wanting  in  the  most 
ordinary  evidences  of  good  manners.  For  example,  in  the  box  of 
Mi^dame  d'Espard  at  the  opera,  where  the  choicest  spirits  among 
the  men  of  her  exclusive  set  come  to  examine  the  provincial 
cousin  and  the  cousin's  tame  poet,  the  superfine  de  Marsay  and 
his  associates  whisper  and  stare  and  sneer  with  a  want  of  con- 
sideration for  the  feelings  of  the  new  arrivals  or  of  their  liostess 
which  would  be  astonishing  in  the  occupants  of  a  coster's  donkey- 
cart  on  a  Bank  holiday.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  such 
people  could  have  represented  the  finest  ef3orescence  of  society  in 
any  age  since  the  first  dawn  of  chivalry. 

The  wit  and  humour  of  Balzac  lie  so  much  in  the  whole 
scheme  of  a  book  or  of  a  scene — there  are  no  chapters,  the 
publishers  having  done  away  with  such  divisions  in  tiie  author's 
lifetime,  ''to  save  space" — that  for  the  most  part  to  offer 
specimens  is  to  rank  oneself  with  the  man  who  sent  a  brick  as  a 
sample  of  his  house  to  a  possible  purchaser. 

As  an  instance  of  the  difficulty  of  extracting  the  humour  of 
Balzac  without  losing  most  of  its  flavour,  I  may  refer  to  the 
account  of  Madame  de  Bargeton's  ''  evening  "  (in  the  first  volume 
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of  *IIlTisi0B8  PerdueBOi  of  which,  as  a  pictare  of  life  and 
character,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  many  parallels  in  fiction. 
The  YariouB  tjrpes  of  the  provincial  arifitocracy  are  introduced  to 
US  as  they  arrive  in  the  salon  of  the  queen  of  Angouldnie  society, 
introdaeed  with  a  description  of  their  pecoliarities  which  might 
have  led  to  their  speedy  retirement  if  they  had  been  able  to  hear 
it.  But  first  the  host,  who  is  nobody  in  the  world  but  the 
husband  of  the  wife  whom  he  adores  and  obeys  without  hesitation, 
even  to  the  risk  of  his  life,  is  presented  to  us. 

A  tHe-d'tete  caused  him  the  only  embarrasgment  which  disturbed  his 
vegela^Te  life;  he  was  then  obliged  to  seek  in  the  immensity  of  his  internal 
ytM  lor  something  to  say.  Usually,  he  saved  himself  such  trouble  in 
fbUowing  the  naXve  haMts  of  his  childhood :  he  thought  out  loud ;  he  initiated 
you  into  the  smallest  detuls  of  his  life;  he  described  to  you  his  wants,  his 
little  seiiBatioiiB,  which,  for  him,  took  the  place  of  ideas.  He  did  not  talk  of 
the  weather,  nor  take  refuge  in  those  commonplaces  of  conversation  by  which 
stupid  people  generally  save  themselves;  he  spoke  of  the  most  intimate 
interests  of  his  existence. 

"  To  please  Madame  de  Bargeton,"  he  would  say,  I  have  eaten  some  veal, 
of  which  she  is  Tecy  fond,  and  it  has  upset  my  stomach.  I  knew  it  wotdd,  for 
It  always  does;  what  can  be  the  reason?  " 

Among  the  guests  was  the  musical  amateur,  M.  de  Bartas, 
with  whom 

music  had  become  a  monomania ;  he  only  brightened  up  when  one  talked  of 
music;  he  suffered  during  a  whole  evening  until  he  was  asked  to  sing.  As 
soon  as  he  had  beUowed  one  of  his  ballads  his  life  commenced ;  he  strutted 
about  the  room,  raised  himself  on  his  toes  when  he  was  complimented ;  he 
afibeted  to  be  modeet,  and,  when  all  had  been  ssid,  came  back  to  music  in 
starting  a  discussion  on  the  difficulties  of  the  song  he  had  sung,  or  in  praising 
the  composer. 

Another  guest  in  the  drawing-room  of  NaSs  de  Bargeton  on 
ttiis  memorable  occasion  was  M.  Alexandre  de  Brebian,  the 
hero  of  sepia,  who  covered  the  walls  of  his  friends'  houses  with 
ridiculous  drawings,  and  spoiled  all  the  albums  in  the  neighbour- 
hood." If.  de  Bartas  and  M.  de  Brebian  were  great  allies,  and 
allowed  themselTes,  in  theii  quahty  of  artists,  a  provincial  kind  of 
esrelessnses  which  made  them  rather  cxuious  to  see.  ''Their 
rvnpled  clothes  gave  them  the  air  of  the '  supers '  who  in  the 
smaller  theatres  represent  the  people  ot  high  society  invited  to 
weddings,"  a  description  which  reminds  us  of  the  famous  "  Adelphi 
guests"  of  aforetime. 

We  also  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  M.  de  S^v^rac,  a 
middle-aged  mairef  whose  mind  is  so  possessed  by  the  composition 
of  a  monograph  on  silkworms,  that  he  cannot  help  talking  of 
it.  He  seems  to  a  ipfc^^^mi^lriTig  mother  who  is  present  to  be  a 
VHuiyparH  for  her  gawky  and  stupid  daughter  of  twenty-seven, 
whom  she  raprssents  as  sharing  the  tastes  of  all  the  eligible  men 
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in  turn.  She  says  to  M.  de  S^v^rac  when  be  has  given  an  aceoant 
of  his  silkworms : 

My  daughter  has  always  loved  animals.  So,  as  the  silk  that  these  little 
creatures  make  is  interesting  to  women,  I  will  ask  your  permission  to  bring  my 
Camille  to  S^v^rac  to  show  her  how  it  is  obtained.  Camille  is  so  intelligent 
that  she  will  understand  directly  everything  you  tell  her.  Has  she  not  under- 
stood, one  day,  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  sqimre  of  distances  ? 

Balzac,  if,  in  the  humour  that  bubbles,  like  that  of  Mark 
Twain,  or  that  squeaks,  like  that  of  Mark  Twain's  imitators,  he 
is  not  of  much  account,  is  strong  in  the  humour  which  depends 
on  the  discovery  of  affectation  and  the  appreciation  of  motives- 
He  also  was  the  lord  of  irony."  Recall,  for  example,  the  extract 
from  the  local  newspaper  concerning  the  marriage  of  ''La 
Babouilleuse."  That  lovely  peasant,  after  being  the  mistress 
of  a  weak-minded  elderly  man  for  years,  becomes  his  wife,  in 
order  that  she  may  inherit  his  money.  As  soon  as  the  old  man 
can  be  killed  through  the  over-indulgence  into  which  he  is  to  be 
tempted,  the  abominable  Oolonel  Bridau,  who  has  arranged  the 
whole  business  of  the  wedding,  will  himself  marry  the  widow 
and  get  rid  of  her  in  turn  with  the  aid  of  strong  drink.  It  is 
the  wedding  of  the  old  victim  and  his  unprincipled  mistress, 
under  the  compelling  force  of  his  still  more  unprincipled  nephew, 
that  moves  the  local  newspaper  to  produce  an  article  wherein 
the  world  is  informed  that :  "  The  religious  movement  is  making 
progress  in  Bern.  All  the  friends  of  the  Church  and  the  right- 
thinking  people  of  Issoudun  were  witnesses  yesterday  of  a 
ceremony  by  which  one  of  the  principal  landed  proprietors  of  the 
neighbourhood  has  put  an  end  to  a  scandalous  situation." 

One  must  read  the  whole  novel  to  appreciate  the  caustic 
humour  of  this  incident,  but  its  ironical  point,  not  intentional 
on  the  newspaper's  part,  must  be  evident  even  with  the  sketch 
of  the  context  here  supplied. 

^hat  bitter  irony,  again,  is  expressed  in  the  last  lines  in  "  Le 
P&re  Goriot,"  where  Bastignac,  caught  by  the  demon  of  social 
ambition,  and  disillusionised  by  contact  with  the  world,  leaves 
the  grave  of  the  poor  father  of  the  neglectful  and  ungrateful 
Delphine  de  Nucingen  and  Anastasie  de  Bestaud,  and  gazes  over 
the  fashionable  quarter  of  Paris  from  the  high  ground  of  P^- 
Lachaise.  "  He  threw  upon  that  buzzing  hive  a  regard  which 
seemed  to  drain  its  honey  by  anticipation,  and  uttered  these 
grandiose  words  :  '  A  nous  deux  msintenant  1 '  And  then,  for  the 
first  act  of  the  challenge  that  he  offered  to  Society,  Bastignac 
went  to  dine  trith  Madame  de  Nucingen." 

Both  the  leading  pricieuses  of  the  'Com^e,'  Dinah  de  la 
Baudraye  and  Anals  de  Bargetou,  ^^re  admiraUe  examples  of  the 
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aathor*8  humour  in  characterisation.  Of  Anals,  the  brightest, 
perhaps,  of  the  two  women,  though  she  does  not  court  fame  as  a 
writer,  Balzac  tdls  us  that : 

She  was  prodigal  beyond  measnve  of  superlatives  in  her  oonversation,  where 
the  least  thing  assmned  gigantic  proportions.  She  began  typiser,  individuaUaer^ 
mfnihitiier,  d/rcmatUer^  tupMorUer^  ancUyierf  poitiser,  proMdUiTf  eoloisifiert 
angiUuT^  fUoloyi9er,  et  tragiquer,  for  one  must  do  violence  for  a  moment  to 
the  French  language  if  one  wants  to  suggest  the  whimsical  novelties  of  speech 
in  which  some  women  indulge. 

A  few  of  the  more  detachable  instances  of  Balzac's  humour — 
however  partially  represented  in  such  extracts — may  be  recalled 
in  no  particular  order. 

Agathe  Bridau,  bewailing  to  her  aunt  Madame  Descoings  that 
her  boy  Joseph  has  been  drawing  in  a  studio,  cries :  "  You  don't 
know  what  goes  on  in  these  studios  I  The  artists  have  naked 
women  to  paint  from."  And  the  old  woman  replies,  quite  simply, 
"  I  hope  there  is  a  fire  there." 

Pierquin,  the  notary  of  Douai,  becomes  celebrated  by  his 
answer  to  the  Commandant  of  the  Camp  at  Saint-Omer,  who 
invited  him  to  a  military  f6te :  Monsieur  Pierquin-Claes  de 
Molina-Nourho,  Maire  de  la  ville  de  Douai,  Chevalier  de  la  Legion 
d'honneur,  aura  celui  de  se  rendre,"  etc.  That  celui,  surely,  is  a 
diaming  touch. 

At  Hoohon's,  when  that  miserly  old  man  "  entertains  "  his 
relations  from  Paris  at  Issoudun,  dessert  is  wanted  after  dinner. 
"  Allons  done,  Gritte,  du  fruit  I  "  calls  out  Madame  Hochon,  and 
the  old  servant  Marguerite  replies :  "  Mais,  madame,  n'y  en  a 
plus  de  pourri."  It  is  no  wonder  that  ''Joseph  burst  out 
laughing  as  if  he  was  among  his  friends  in  the  studio,"  and  cried 
Bah  I  We  will  eat  them  all  the  same."  M.  Hochon, ''  much 
scandalised,"  fetched  some  peaches,  pears  and  plums. 

Hbchon's  fellow-citizen,  the  President  of  the  Judicial  bench 
of  Issoudun,  bef<»re  reaching  that  position  of  dignity,  had 
rmidered  himself  celebrated  by  *'  one  of  those  sayings  which,  in 
tiie  country,  coiffent  pour  toute  sa  vie  un  homnie  d'un  bonnet  d^dne^ 
After  having  finished  the  preliminary  inquiry  into  a  criminal 
charge  for  which  the  punishment  was  death,  he  said  to  the 
accused:  'My  poor  Pierre,  your  case  is  clear,  you  will  be 
guillotined.   Let  that  be  a  lesson  to  you  I ' " 

Of  the  jokes  in  the '  Contes  Drolatiques '  I  need  not  say  much. 
I  have  heard  an  accompUshed  critic  describe  those  stories  as  tiie 
cleverest  things  Balzac  ever  wrote.  To  me  it  appears  that  their 
effect  depends  very  largely  on  the  imitation  of  the  language  and 
foim  of  the  '  Cent  Nouvelles  Nouvelles.'  Had  they  been  related 
in  the  French  that  Balzac  ordinarily  employed^  it  is  doubtful,  I 
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think,  whether  the  majority  of  them  would  be  thought  yeiy 
humorous.  They  do,  unqueetionably,  include  some  very  witty 
ideas.  Perhaps  there  is  no  livelier  touch  of  its  kind  than  is  given 
in  the  cry  of  the  silk-dyer's  wife  to  her  husband  when  she  finds 
herself  in  the  presence  of  an  imminent  tragedy :  Arrtte,  mal- 
heureux,  tu  vas  tuer  le  pire  de  tes  enfants."  If  the  humour  of 
the  '  Contes  Drolatiques '  depends  a  good  deal  on  the  quaint  old 
French-^some  hostile  critics  held  that  it  was  more  quaint  than 
old— the  comicaUty  of  the  Germans  and  Alsatians  of  the 
'  Com^die '  owes  much  to  their  queer  pronunciation.  We  are 
mildly  amused  when  the  "  Paron  "  de  Nucinge¥L  says  to  Baron 
Hulot,  who  is  begging  for  a  loan,  "  Bassirez-fus,  cheu  n^  fus  ai 
vait  I'opjection  que  bir  fus  vaire  abercevoir  que  ch'ai  quelque 
m&ide  k  fus  tonner  la  somme,"  or  when  Schmuoke,  whose 
embrace  has  been  misunderstood  by  Madame  Cibot,  tells  that 
French  connection  of  Mrs.  Gtamp  that  she  is  "  eine  p6de."  We 
know  from  his  sister  that  Balzac  himself  laughed  oonsumedly 
over  these  confusions  of  tongues. 

Some  of  the  most  unexpected  sallies  in  the  '  CiomMie 
Humaine '  are  those  directed  against  the  parvemis  who  assume 
a  particle  if  they  have  it  not,  Madame  de  Bargeton,  wishing  to 
humiliate  her  would-be  lover,  the  ''directeur  des  contributions 
indirectes  at  Angoulfime,  calls  him  "  Monsieur  Ch&telet,"  and 
petrifies  him  by  making  him  understand  that  she  knows  he  has 
no  right  to  the  particle,  for  M.  du  Ch&telet,  venu  au  monde 
Sixte  Gh&telet  tout  court,  avait  eu  le  bon  esprit  de  se  qualifier.*' 
Since  M.  de  Balzac  himself  was  once  Honor6  Balzac  tout  court, 
and  avait  eu  le  bon  esprit  de  se  qualifier,"  there  is  a  candour 
about  his  references  to  the  ^'ill^gale  superf station  de  sa  pardoule*' 
by  the  director  of  indirect  taxes  which  is  quite  refreshing.  A 
boomerang  of  like  kind  is  aimed,  in  '  Le  Bal  de  Sceaux/  at  Maxi- 
milien  de  Longueville,  of  whom  M.  de  Fontaine  remarks, 
waggling  his  head  from  side  to  side,  that  "His  father  was  an 
attorney  before  the  Bevolution ;  and  the  *  de '  that  he  has 
assumed  since  the  Bestoration  belongs  to  him  just  as  much  or 
as  little  as  the  half  of  his  fortune." 

I  will  close  these  few  illustrations  of  Balzac's  intentionally 
humorous  sallies  with  one  or  two  specimens  addressed  directly  to 
his  friends,  and  not  gathered  from  his  books. 

The  garden  wall  of  his  villa  near  Yille-d'Avray,  the  ram- 
shackle "  Les  Jardies,"  fell  down  and  was  rebuilt  over  and  over 
again,  and  always  fell  in  the  adjoining  field.  At  length  Balzac, 
having  bought  the  field,  said  with  a  sigh  of  contentment  to  a 
friend,  "The  price  was  high,  but  no  matter  for  that;  one  is 
always  happy  to  be  able  to  end  one's  days  at  home.  My  poor  wall 
will  at  least  be  able  to  die  in  its  bed/' 
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To  a  lady  whose  house  was  so  draughty  that  even  in  summer 
it  was  cold,  Balzac  replied,  when  his  hostess  said,  "  Must  you 
go  so  soon?  " :  Yes,  Madame,  I  am  going  into  the  street  to  warm 
myself  a  little/' 

Of  nnconscions  hmnonr  there  as  indeed  no  lack  in  the  novels 
of  Balzac,  such  humour  as  that  over  which  the  Bevue  de  Paris, 
in  its  bitterness  at  having  lost  the  action  in  which  it  claimed  the 
right  to  publish  the  conclusion  of  '  Le  Lys  dans  la  Valine,'  made 
itself  merry,  in  its  "  Fin  d'une  Histoire  qui  ne  devait  pas  finir," 
in  June,  1836,  when  the  novel  had  appeared  in  book  form.  The 
writer  of  that  rather  stupid  attack  on  Balzac's  style  declared  that 
in  the  book  which  Balzac  regarded  as  his  masterpiece,  he  had 
found  more  nonsense,  more  fatuity,  more  dullness,  more  preten- 
tious extravagance  and  bad  French  than  he  had  come  across  in 
all  his  previous  experience,  and  undoubtedly  some  of  his  examples 
are  absurd  enough,  such  for  example  as  the  passage  wherein  the 
novelist  says  of  Arabella  that  she  possesses  that  science  of  exis- 
tence which  among  other  peculiarities,  "  vexse  A  Theure  dite  un 
thi  suave  savamment  d^plii,"  and  fait  de  la  matiere  une  pulpe 
nourrissante  et  ootonneuse,  au  sein  de  laquelle  V&me  expire  sous 
la  jouissancequiproduitrafiEreusemonotoniedubien-dtre?"  There 
is  no  doubt  much  of  this  kind  of  word-spinning  in  some  of 
Balzac's  novels,  but  it  nowhere  else  abounds  as  in  '  Le  Lys  dans 
la  Valine.' 

If  these  notes  on  some  aspects  of  Balzac's  humour  cannot — 
save  perhaps  in  the  last  instance  of  the  unconscious — afford 
sufficient  material  for  arriving  at  a  judgment  on  its  quality,  they 
will  at  least,  I  hope,  serve  to  convey  to  some  who  may  not  yet 
have  gone  far  along  the  highways  and  byways  of  Balzac's  domain, 
a  distrust  of  the  old  and  pflu»doxical  accusation  of  want  of 
humour  against  the  proprietor.  The  conclusions  here  suggested 
are  simply  these,  that  Balzac  was  not  often  very  '*  spirituel "  in 
his  boni-mots,  that  his  finest  wit  was  that  of  characterisation  and 
suggestion  rather  than  of  phraseology,  and  that  humour  of  a  high 
quality  is  inherent  in  his  pictures  of  social  and  individual  types 
and  experiences,  humour  which,  if  sometimes  forced  in  order  to 
produce  the  effioct  desired,  and  often  bitter  in  its  taste,  is  the 
elixir  of  life  in  the  gigantic  body  of  that  mass  of  tragedies,  the 
'  Com^e  Humaine.' 
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SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 


The  Colliery  Exhibition. 

Thb  recent  Colliery  Exhibition  in  London  was  remarkable 
for  two  things:  the  oonspicnons  part  which  was  played  by 
mining  apparatus  operated  by  electricity,  and  the  ample  proof 
which  was  afforded  of  the  success  of  the  British  manufacturer 
in  the  design  and  construction  of  electrical  and  other  mining 
machinery.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  if  we  want  to  learn  the 
latest  word  in  mining  engineering  we  must  go  to  Germany  or 
elsewhere  outside  the  British  Isles ;  and  that  fact  is  one  source 
of  the  prevailing  idea  that  the  British  manufacturer  is  second  or 
third  in  the  production  of  mining  plant,  especially  where  electric 
power  is  used.  The  Exhibition  proved,  however,  that  the  home 
manufacturer  has  not  only  sifted  the  experience  of  countries 
where,  for  various  legislative  and  other  causes,  the  development 
of  electricity  has  been  more  rapid  than  here,  but  he  has  also  put 
a  particular  stamp  of  thoroughness  and  efficiency  on  his  own 
products.  The  characteristic  reluctance  of  the  British  mine- 
owner  to  scrap  his  existing  equipment  until  the  benefits  of  any 
proposed  change  are  thoroughly  proved,  is  in  its  way  a  useful 
safeguard  of  true  progress,  since  it  prevents  the  mistakes 
which  are  often  made  by  those  who,  less  cautious  by  nature, 
are  apt  to  accept  any  promising  change  as  being  necessarily  an 
improvement. 

The  same  conservatism  obliges  the  manufacturer  to  adopt  a 
very  high  standard  in  the  manufacture  of  new  machinery,  since 
he  has  to  prove  his  claims  by  actual  results  in  working  conditions. 
For  these  reasons  the  British  manufacturer  of  mining  specialities 
occupies  in  reality  a  more  satisfactory  position  than  his  com- 
mercial rivals,  who  move  from  one  new  method  to  another  with 
a  rapidity  in  some  ways  admirable,  but  in  other  ways  dangerous. 
He  has  by  no  means  ceased  to  be  a  pioneer,  but  his  enterprise  is 
tempered  with  a  caution  which  is  the  best  safeguard  of  the 
interests  of  his  customers. 
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Electric  Cable-way. 

At  the  Colliery  Exhibition,  of  course,  the  Germans  and  the 
Americans  were  not  absent,  and  it  was  obvious  that,  both  in  the 
colonies  and  at  home,  the  British  producer  is  subject  to  the 
keenest  competition.  As  far  as  the  quality  of  his  manufactures 
is  concerned,  he  is  quite  able  to  meet  that  competition  success- 
fully ;  the  other  conditions  of  the  rivaky  are  mainly  beyond  his 
control.  Several  of  the  exhibits  have  already  been  described 
in  ibeae  pages— such  as  the  Mavor  and  Coulson  "Pickquick" 
Bar  Coal-cutter— and  there  are  others,  some  electrical  and 
some  non-eIdctrical»  which  deserve  the  attention  of  colonial 
engineers.  Messrs.  Scott  and  Mountain,  who  specialise  in  the 
electrical  equipment  of  mines,  showed  a  number  of  pumps,  coal- 
cutters, winding  engines,  and  other  kinds  of  standard  mining 
plant,  but  from  the  general  engineering  point  of  view,  their 
patent  electric  cable-way  is  most  interesting.  These  cable-ways 
axe  used  for  the  hoisting  and  conveyance  of  materials  in  bridge- 
building,  dock,  canal  and  railway  work,  and  in  the  unloading  of 
cargoes  on  coasts  where  the  heavy  surf  prevents  the  usual  opera- 
tions of  lighterage  being  carried  out.  A  typical  instance  of  the 
use  of  this  cable-way  is  in  the  construction  of  the  bridge  over  the 
Zambesi  Biver  at  tiie  Victoria  Falls.  Nearly  nine  hundred  feet 
of  cable  are  required  to  span  the  chasms,  one  end  of  the  cable  is 
anchored  to  a  short  steel  tower,  and  the  other  is  fixed  to  a  pair 
of  A-shaped  "  sheer-legs  "  which  lean  backwards  with  the  weight 
of  a  sixty-ton  counter  load.  This  arrangement  gives  a  certain 
amount  of  flexibility  to  the  cable,  and  enables  it  to  carry  loads  up 
to  ten  tons. 

The  carrier  itself  is  worked  by  an  electrical  motor,  which  has 
many  advantages  over  the  ordinary  mechanical  haulage.  There 
axe  no  running  ropes,  no  fall  rope  carriers,  and  no  sheaves  to 
complicate  the  action  of  the  carrier,  and  there  is  a  corresponding 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  manual  labour  required  to  work  the 
conveyor.  Most  cable-ways  require  from  three  to  six  men  each, 
but  the  electric  cable-way  is  efficiently  worked  by  one  man,  who 
runs  the  load  to  the  dumping  point,  and  tips  it  with  a  rapidity 
and  facility  which  is  characteristic  of  electrical  methods  of 
working.  Power  is  conveyed  to  the  carrier  by  a  single  copper 
conductor  stretched  under  the  cable-way,  and  sevend  carriers 
may  be  run  independently  on  the  one  line. 

A  further  advantage  is  that  the  cable-way  may  readily  be 
extended  in  either  directioQ  with  the  use  of  intermediary  supports. 
Where  electric  power  is  already  available  from  a  public  or  other 
supply  the  capital  expmditure  on  the  conveying  plant  may  be 
at  a  very  low  figurOi  but  considering  the  numerous  uses  to 
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which  eleotric  power  may  be  put  in  all  kinds  of  contracting 
works — lighting,  driving  saws,  concrete  mixing-machines,  lathes, 
mortar-pans,  and  all  kinds  of  machinery — ^there  is  every  indtice- 
ment  to  put  down  a  special  generating  plant  of  a  temporary 
character  in  order  to  get  the  benefits  of  eleotric  working  where 
an  existing  source  of  power  cannot  be  tapped. 

Portable  Air-Compressor. 

One  of  the  problems  which  has  yet  to  be  solved  in  connection 
with  mining  is  the  design  of  a  satis&KStory  electric  percussion 
drill.  These  drills  do  their  work  by  means  of  sharp  hammer-like 
blows  delivered  with  rapidity  and  force.  There  are  mechanical 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  using  electric  power  for  this  particular 
class  of  tool,  and  compressed  aiv  power  continues  to  be  used 
in  most  cases.  The  inconvenience  and  the  loss  of  energy  in 
conveying  compressed  air  in  pipes  from  the  source  of  power 
to  the  drill  itself  are,  however,  so  great  that  special  machinery 
has  been  designed  to  enable  the  air  to  be  compressed  by  electric 
power  close  to  the  tool.  At  the  Colliery  Exhibition  the  Power 
Plant  Company  showed  the  Meyer  patent  system  of  air-com- 
pression, which  is  designed  to  effect  this.  The  machine  is  in  two 
parts,  one  consisting  of  an  electric  motor  driving  an  air-pump 
and  the  other  of  a  cylinder  for  the  storage  of  the  air  compressed 
by  the  pump.  A  flexible  hose  connects  the  two  parts.  Ingenious 
arrangements  are  made  to  effect  the  cooling  of  the  compressing 
apparatus,  which  is  mounted  on  a  truck  so  that  it  may  be 
conveyed  to  any  desired  part  of  the  mine  and  operated  there. 
The  great  benefit  of  this  portable  compressor  is  that  it  enables 
the  full  pressure  to  be  used  on  the  tool  itself ;  the  value  of  this 
is  realised  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  a  rock-drill  or  coal-cutter 
driven  with  seventy-five  pounds  pressure  does  double  the  work  of 
a  similar  drill  worked  at  forty-two  pounds  pressure,  while  the 
power  absorbed  increases  only  22  per  cent. 

The  same  company  manufactures  a  patent  suction  gas  producer, 
for  the  continuous  or  intermittent  generation  of  gas  to  be  used 
as  fuel  and  in  the  working  of  gas-engines.  Powers  up  to  500 
horse-power  can  be  obtained  from  these  producers,  which  are 
distinguished  by  a  special  method  of  cleaning  the  gas  as  well  as 
by  other  peculiarities.  Dust,  tarry  matter  and  other  impurities 
mingle  with  the  gas  as  it  is  evolved  from  the  fuel  by  the  action 
of  heat  and  injected  steam.  In  order  to  remove  these  impurities 
the  gas  is.  sprayed  with  water  in  a  very  fine  state  of  division, 
thoroughly  saturating  the  dust  and  other  matter,  which  is  then 
got  rid  of  by  revolving  the  gas,  the  centrifugal  action  separating 
the  gas  and  all  foreign  matter.  Apart  from  their  simplicity  and 
convenience  in  operation^  the  fact  that  inferior  fuel  can  be  used 
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witk  advantage  in  these  producers  is  a  feature  which  recommends 
their  use  whereyer  tiie  cost  of  coal  is  unduly  heavy. 

Superheated  Steam. 

Even  where  fuel  is  comparatiyely  cheap  the  pressure  of 
competition  from  one  source  or  another  has  led  to  strenuous 
attempts  to  bring  about  every  ounce  of  economy  even  in  the 
minutest  details  of  power  installations.  Colliery  owners  are, 
perhaps,  the  only  great  exception  to  this  rule,  since  they  commonly 
use  over  6  per  cent,  of  their  coal  output  in  the  work  of  mining 
and  raising  it  Their  extravagance  in  this  respect  is  of  old 
stmding,  but  they  are  yielding  sufficiently  to  the  spirit  of  the 
times  to  be  ready  in  many  cases  to  adopt  more  economical 
methods.  The  average  manufacturer,  to  whom  the  cost  of  coal 
is  a  much  more  serious  item,  has  greedily  adopted  ev^  proven 
means  of  economy,  particularly  in  the  generation  and  utilisation 
of  steam. 

Superheated  steam  is  one  instance  of  a  device  which  has 
grown  rapidly  into  favour  among  engineers  in  quite  recent  times. 
By  raising  the  temperature  of  steam  far  above  the  temperature  at 
which  it  is  usually  produced  by  a  boiler,  all  water  is  eliminated 
and  the  consumption  of  steam  by  the  engine  is  reduced  by  over 
10  per  cent.  The  methods  employed  to  effect  this  are  usually 
quite  simple.  In  the  Babcock  boiler,  for  instance,  the  super- 
heating is  produced  in  a  series  of  U-shaped  tubes  placed  over  the 
water-tubes  of  the  boiler  itself.  The  steam  passes  through  these 
tubes  aft^  leaving  the  boiler,  and  as  they  are  surrounded  by 
gases  at  a  very  high  temperature,  the  Bteam  is  heated  up  to 
500  degrees  Fahrenheit  or  higher  if  required.  One  interesting 
peculiarity  of  the  use  of  superheated  steam  is  that  the  saving 
which  it  effects  is  greater  with  older  and  more  wasteful  engines 
than  with  the  modem  and  more  economical  types.  But  it  is  not 
without  its  disadvantages,  among  which  the  liability  to  distortion 
in  portions  of  the  engine  through  the  high  temperature,  the 
danger  of  melting  the  packing  in  the  glands  and  the  necessity  of 
using  special  lubricating  oil,  are  numbered.  These  drawbacks 
limit  the  amount  of  superheat  which  may  be  practically  employed 
with  success. 

The  Willaos  Engine. 

In  one  type  of  engine,  however,  the  deleterious  effects  of 
superheated  steam  have  he&a  successfully  combated.  For  several 
years  past  most  exhaustive  tests  have  been  carried  out  on  the 
WiUans  engine  by  its  manufacturers  with  a  view  to  determining 
whether  the  engine  were  enable  of  standing  the  prolonged  usd  of 
superheated  steam.  The  results^  which  have  just  been  announced, 
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are  most  satiBfactory.  As  the  Willane  engine  ie  of  the  central 
valve  type,  there  is  an  xmosually  large  area  for  condensation  in  the 
cylinder.  The  makers  have,  therefore,  every  reason  for  en- 
deavonring  to  prove  their  engine  capable  of  using  very  dry  steam. 
A  temperature  of  600  degrees  Fahrenheit  was  reached  in  many 
cases,  and  in  several  others  as  high  a  degree  of  superheat  as 
700  degrees  was  maintained  with  a  most  economical  consumption 
of  steam  and  with  no  ill  effects  on  the  engine  itself.  Several 
minor  alterations  were  required  to  allow  of  the  expansion  of 
parts  at  these  very  high  temperatures,  but  the  upshot  is  that 
the  WiUans  engine  may  be  used  with  impunity  under  the  most 
economical  conditions,  a  fact  which  should  give  a  new  lease  of 
life  to  this  standard  type  of  prime  mover. 

The  Willans  firm  is  devoting  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  the 
making  of  steam  turbines,  but  as  the  efficiency  shown  by  the  tests 
on  the  Willans  engine  with  superheated  steam  is  high  enough  to 
put  even  the  steam  turbine  on  its  mettle,  the  progress  of  the 
latter,  to  which  I  referred  last  month,  evidently  does  not  imply 
the  extinction  of  the  reciprocating  engine.  More  probably  each 
advance  in  the  design  of  the  steam  turbine  will  be  the  signal  for 
a  fresh  effort  to  bring  its  old-established  rival  to  a  still  higher 
pitch  of  perfection. 

Boilers  for  Colonial  Transport 

The  reference  to  the  Babcock  boiler  recalls  the  fact  that  a 
portable  type  of  this  boiler  is  made  specially  for  transport  and 
use  abroad.  Difficulties  of  transport  in  partially-developed 
countries  are  multiplied  when  heavy  machinery  is  the  freight,  but 
they  are  divided  again  when  experience  and  ingenuity  are  directed 
to  the  problem  of  making  portable  forms.  The  sectional  plan 
which  is  used  to  such  great  advantage  in  the  conveyance  of 
vessels  is  also  used  to  facilitate  the  carriage  of  the  boiler.  Two 
classes  are  made,  one  in  which  the  steam  and  water  drum  weighs 
from  8i  to  14]^  cwt.,  the  remaining  parts  being  about  2  cwt.  and 
under,  and  the  other  in  which  the  drum  is  sectionalised  and  no 
piece  of  the  boiler  weighs  more  than  250  lb.  The  parts  are 
fitted  together  at  the  works  before  shipment,  and  in  order  to 
facilitate  re-erection  each  part  is  marked  in  the  usual  way  with 
numbers  corresponding  to  those  on  the  plans  and  shipping 
specifications.  Further,  the  boilers  are  made  complete  and  self- 
contained,  being  covered  with  a  wrought-steel  casing  lined  with 
fire-bricks  and  other  non-conducting  material  in  order  to  obviate 
the  necessity  of  building  brick  walls.  A  wrought-steel  chimney 
is  also  supplied  to  take  the  place  of  the  usual  brick  erections. 

The  weight  of  the  whole  boiler,  packed  for  transit,  varies 
from  about  7  tons  for  a  30  horse-power  equipment,  to  20  tons 
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for  a  170  horse-power  equipment.  Special  forms  are  made  for 
use  dry  wood  fuel  and  with  sawdust  fuel.  Since  boilers  of 
this  type  have  been  carried  through  the  mountainous  districts  of 
Afghanist,an,  India,  Japan,  South  and  West  Africa,  Australia  and 
elsewhere^  they  are  evidently  quite  capable  of  fulfilling  an 
Imperial  function. 

Hydroleum  Locomotive. 

One  of  the  attractions  of  the  CioUiery  Exhibition  was  the 
Hydroleum  locomotive,  which  showed  its  paces  backwards  and 
forwards  among  the  other  exhibits.  This  locomotive  has  many 
features  which  commend  it  for  use  in  road  traction,  river  work 
and  in  timber,  sugar,  tea,  and  other  estates  where  loads  of  limited 
weight  have  to  be  frequently  transported.  It  is  particularly 
useful  where  coal  and  other  fuel  of  good  quality  is  difficult  to 
obtain,  since  it  bums  the  cheapest  kind  of  hydro-carbon  oils,  such 
as  Texas  fuel  oil,  kerosene,  and  water-gas  tar. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  invention  lies  in  tiie  method  of  firing 
what  is  designed  to  secure  combustion  under  simple  and  auto- 
matically-controlled conditions.  At  the  front  of  the  boiler  there 
is  a  structure  of  refractory  material,  into  an  opening  in  which 
projects  the  hydroleum  feeder  admitting  steam  and  oil  simul- 
taneously. The  combustion  which  ensues  on  applying  a  light  to 
the  mixture  rapidly  raises  the  refractory  material  to  a  white  heat, 
and  combustion  continues  on  the  incandescent  mass  until  the 
working  pressure  of  the  boiler  is  maintained.  Then  the  steam 
pressure  in  the  feeder  is  automatically  decreased  to  the  level 
required  to  maintain  the  working  pressure.  The  whole  urange- 
ment  is  very  compact,  and  is  claimed  to  be  lighter  and  cheaper 
than  the  orcUnary  coal  fuel  locomotive,  possessing  also  the  advan- 
tage of  being  suitable  for  powers  as  low  as  five  horse-power. 

Very  little  skill  or  attention  in  operation  is  required,  owing  to 
the  automatic  action  described,  and  in  the  smaller  sizes  for 
ordinary  estate  service  unskilled  labour  may  be  empl<^ed.  Less 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  is  occupied  in  getting  up  steam ;  the  com- 
plete combustion  prevents  smells  and  smoke ;  and  in  consequence 
of  the  rapid  circulation  in  the  peculiar  horse-shoe  shaped  water- 
tube  boiler  adc^ted  no  scale  is  deposited  in  the  tubes  even  when 
the  hardest  water  is  used.  These  qualities  will  appeal  to  the 
colonial  engineer  who  has  to  work  under  conditions  which  make 
the  ordinary  coal-fed  locomotive  too  expensive  for  light  railway 
or  inteimittont  traction  work  of  any  description. 

A  New  Fabric. 

Every  (me  acquainted  with  the  history  of  invention  is  ready  to 
admit  that  there  is  no  finality  even  in  the  apparently  perfect,  but 
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it  often  happens  that  a  new  idea  appears  in  a  direction  which  one 
had  imagined  to  be  thoroughly  explored  by  the  man  of  science 
and  the  engineer.  Who  wonld  have  thought,  for  instance,  that 
the  last  word  had  not  been  said  in  the  construction  of  fabrics 
from  warp  and  woof — a  matter  on  which  the  ingenuity  of  man 
has  been  bent  for  innumerable  generations  ?  Neverttieless,  in 
the  Hyatt  fabric  we  have  a  distinct  departxure  from  establielied 
practice.  The  main  use  of  the  fabric  is  for  machineiy  belts, 
wh^  its  extraordinary  toughness  is  an  important  quality.  In 
order  to  describe  properly  how  the  fabric  is  built  up,  diagrams 
and  elaborate  explanations  are  necessary,  but  it  is  possible  to 
indicate  in  a  few  words  the  idea  underlying  the  invention.  The 
yam  from  which  the  fabric  is  manufactured  moves  across  the 
plate  of  a  machine  like  a  sewing  machine.  The  needle  of  this 
machine  moves  a  little  from  side  to  side  so  that  it  pushes  the 
thread  through  the  yam  at  one  point,  carries  it  over  the  surface 
of  the  material,  and  pushes  it  through  again  at  another  point  a 
few  strands  distant  from  the  first  point.  The  loops  formed  below 
the  material  are  fastened  together  with  a  lock-stitch,  thus  binding 
the  material  together  firmly.  The  oscillation  of  the  needles 
(there  are  several  side  by  side),  combined  with  the  movement  of 
the  yam,  gives  the  zig-zag  stitch  which  distinguishes  this  fabric 
in  outward  appearance. 

Machinery  belts  are  made  by  using  stitching  threads  of  whip- 
cord, and  the  comparative  tests  which  have  been  made  put  the 
new  fabric  well  in  advance  of  its  rivals.  When  the  yam  is  water- 
proofed before  stitching,  a  material  is  obtained  which  is  calculated 
to  be  very  suitable  as  a  foundation  for  motor-<sar  tyres. 

Diagrams  by  Telephone. 

It  is  commonly  said  that  the  British  manufacture  is  careless 
of  the  convenience  of  his  customers,  but  this  statement,  even 
when  admitted  as  trae,  is,  like  all  general  accusations,  subject  to 
exceptions.  The  ingenuity  of  the  following  exception  is  apology 
enough  for  a  detailed  reference  to  it.  Messrs.  W.  T.  Grlover  and 
Company,  who  are  manufacturers  of  electric  cables,  evidently 
found  that  orders  sent  by  telephone  or  telegraph  frequently 
involved  descriptions  of  apparatus  for  which  a  simple  sketch 
might  have  been  substituted  with  advantage  to  both  parties. 
They  accordin^y  devised  a  method  by  which  a  correspondent 
could  telephone  or  telegraph  the  sketch  itself  or  rather  the  data 
from  which  it  would  be  made.  Customers  are  supplied  with 
copies  of  a  chart  ruled  like  the  familiar  "  squared-paper of 
engineers,  each  vertical  and  each  horizontal  line  having  its 
distinguiidiing  number.  Any  point  on  the  chart  can  be  desig* 
nated  by  two  figures,  one  denoting  the  vertical  line  and  the  other 
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the  horizontal  tine  on  which  it  is  sitnated.  Thus,  by  giving  over 
the  telephone  or  in  a  telegram  a  series  of  figures  the  recipient  is 
able  to  draw  upon  his  corresponding  chart  a  replica  of  the 
diagram  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  sender.  Circles  are  indi- 
cated by  locating  the  centre  and  giving  the  radius.  This  clever 
device  is  of  oourse  applicable  to  many  kinds  of  apparatus  other 
than  electric  cables. 

"Sherardising." 

In  many  of  our  colonies  galvanised  iron  is  one  of  the 
commonest  and  most  valuable  of  building  materials,  and  a  special 
interest^  therefore,  attaches  to  a  new  and  simpler  means  of 
carrying  out  the  process  of  galvanising — that  is  to  say,  of  giving 
iron  the  coating  of  zinc  which,  through  electrical  or  galvanic  " 
action,  protects  it  so  well  against  rust.  There  are  two  methods 
of  galvanising  in  conmxon  use :  the  hot  method,  where  the  sheets 
of  iron  are  plunged  into  molten  zinc,  and  the  cold  method,  where 
the  zinc  is  electrically  deposited  on  the  iron.  The  new  method, 
which  is  called  Sherardising,  is  more  akin  to  the  first  than  to  the 
second.  After  cleaning  the  iron  in  the  usual  way  it  is  put  into  a 
closed  receptacle  charged  with  zinc  dust,  and  then  heated  to  a 
temperature  of  between  500  and  600""  Fahrenheit.  This  is  far 
below  the  melting  point  of  zinc,  but  if  the  iron  remains  in  these 
surroundings  for  a  few  hours  and  is  then  allowed  to  cool,  it  is  found 
to  be  coated  with  a  fine  even  covering  of  zinc.  The  tiiickness  of 
the  covering  depends  on  the  temperature  of  the  bath  and  the 
length  of  time  occupied.  Not  only  is  this  process  cheaper  than 
the  hot  or  the  cold  process,  but  it  has  this  great  advantage  over 
the  former  (which  is  the  method  hitherto  employed  in  the 
majority  of  cases)  that  the  iron  does  not  deteriorate  to  the  same 
extent  as  it  does  when  subjected  to  the  higher  temperature. 

The  same  method  may  be  used  to  coat  iron  with  copper, 
aluminium,  or  antimony  or  to  cover  aluminium  or  copper  with 
zinc.  Gas  or  coke  furnaces  are  used  to  heat  the  zinc  to  the 
required  temperature,  and  the  simplicity  and  rapidity  of  the 
process  make  a  special  appeal  under  conditions  where  faciUties 
for  the  melting  of  large  quantities  of  zinc  are  not  enjoyed. 
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MANCHU  AND  MUSCOVITE:  A  REVIEW* 


So  mudi  misconception  prevails  as  to  the  Bossian  status  in 
Manchuria  that  I  was  quite  prepared  to  find  in  Mr.  Weale's  book 
the  familiar  eulogy  upon  the  magnificence  and  inevitable  prosperity 
of  Dalny,  the  amicable  and  sympathetic  entente  between  the 
Chinaman  and  his  Bussian  brother,  and  the  complete  dominance 
of  Bussian  will,  thought  and  method.  It  was  therefore  a  pleasure 
to  discover  in  the  Preface  an  independent  expression  of  opinion 
indicative  of  the  keen  observing  powers  possessed  by  the  author 
— powers  of  which  each  succeeding  chapter  gives  fresh  and  con- 
vincing proofs. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  the  book  the  reader  will  find  some 
interesting  historical  data  as  to  the  earlier  relations  between 
Manchu  and  Muscovite.  This  is  important,  for  without  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  these  relations  it  would  be  difficult  to 
understand  the  causes  which  have  contributed  towards  the 
eventual  attempt  by  Bussia  to  absorb  the  whole  of  Manchuria, 
and  the  fundamental  error  characterising  each  Bussian  advance, 
namely,  the  antagonising  of  a  people  by  short-sighted  acts  of 
violence  and  i^liation  when  pacific  methods  and  commercial 
extension  could  have  been  successfully  used  to  attain  the  end  in 
view.  Very  instructive  also  is  the  chapter  on  mining  and  lum- 
bering, in  which  the  author  deals  most  ably  with  matters  but 
imperfectly  understood  by  Britishers  abroad  as  well  as  at 
home. 

Passing  on  to  ' the  Bussian  occupation  of  the  country  as 
characterised  by  the  railway,  the  army,  the  Busso-Chinese  Bank, 
and  the  rouble,  Mr.  Weale  shows  clearly  that  every  Bussian 
subject  in  the  Province  depends  upon  the  Government  for  his 
livdihood.  Either  he  is  a  Government  employ^,  a  supplier  of  the 
necessities  or  luxtuies  of  the  employes,  or  he  is  an  aimy  or  rail- 
way contractor.  And  in  the  last  two  capacities,  as  the  writer 
pertinently  remarks,  the  Bussian  is  rapidly  being  ousted  by  the 
more  astute  Chinaman.   Of  trade,  as  we  understand  the  word, 
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the  Btudan  in  Manchuria  has  no  conception,  and  therefore  lacks 
the  bond  of  interest  which  is  the  paramount  factor  to  be  considered 
when  dealing  with  the  Chinaman.  The  failure  of  the  railway  as  a 
commercial  weapon,  of  the  Busso-Chinese  Bank  in  its  attempt  to 
assimilate  China,  of  the  rouble  to  supplant  the  intricate  financial 
system  of  the  Province — all  is  explained  by  Mr.  Weale  and  in  a 
manner  easily  to  be  understood  by  those  to  whom  copper  cash, 
tiao  and  sycee  have  hitherto  been  unknown  terms.  Bussia,'*  he 
very  truly  ssys,  "is  simply  dominating  the  country  with  an 
expensive  army,  and  trembles  to  retreat  from  the  false  position 
she  has  created."  And  he  adds,  with  equal  loyalty  to  fact, 
**  There  is  no  sympathy  between  the  Chinaman  and  the  Slav. 
Ideally  placed,  tiie  Slav  has  signally  failed,  simply  because  the 
task  he  has  attempted  is  far  beyond  him."  All  who  have  had  any 
experience  of  the  Bussians  in  Manchuria  will  thoroughly  endorse 
these  views,  as  well  as  the  statement  that : — The  Bussian  may 
be  a  Tartar-Mongol  after  you  have  scratched  him,  he  may  be  as 
Asiatic  as  you  like ;  but  it  is  weU  to  remember  that  the  Tartar- 
Mongol,  from  whom  the  Bussian  partly  descends,  and  the 
Chinaman  of  to-day  are  separated  by  mighty  gulfs  which 
militarism  can  never  bridge." 

Familiar  as  Mr.  Weale  xmdoubtedly  is  with  the  inner  workings 
of  the  vast  schemes  put  forward  by  Bussia's  energetic  agents  in 
the  Far  East,  the  causes  which  have  contributed  to  their  sterility 
and  which  must  infallibly  bring  about  their  downfall,  it  is  in  his 
just  appreciation  of  the  Chinaman  ttiat  he  displays  to  the  best 
advantage  his  peculiarly  happy  faculty  of  observing  character. 
It  is  only  given  to  a  few  men,  who  have  lived  in  China  md 
become,  as  the  writer  puts  it,  saturated  with  the  "  atmosphere  " 
of  the  country,  to  realise  as  he  has  done  the  impossibility  of 
gauging  to  any  considerable  extent  the  native  motive  and  thought, 
and  yet  it  is  by  such  realisation  alone  that  one  can  form  any  idea 
of  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  path  of  the  foreign  invader. 
In  support  of  this  statement  I  may  perhaps  quote  the  experi- 
ence of  a  Newchwang  resident  personally  known  to  myself. 
For  over  thirty  years  he  has  Uved  in  the  country,  speaks  Chinese 
more  fluently  than  English  and  with  a  larger  vocabulary  than 
18  possessed  by  the  majority  of  weU-educated  Chinamen,  and 
yet  he  has  declared  over  and  over  again  to  me  that  the  Chinese 
character  grows  the  more  puzzling  with  every  day's  added 
intimacy. 

Where  all  is  good  it  is  difficult  to  select  passages  for  particular 
comment ;  but  the  following  extracts  are  specially  characteristic 
of  the  Chinese  and  go  to  show  the  very  great  knowledge 
posseesed  by  the  author:— 

Em  Ihe  Chtnarnan  stops  hk  foolish  talk  whsa  he  hta»  ths  sinsing,  and 
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look*  with  big  open  eyes.  Has  it  perhaps  straok  some  chord,  the  ezistence  of 
which  he  has  nerer  sospeoted,  or  is  he  merely  calculatiDg  how  much  rice  it 
takes  to  make  men  sing  so  lustily  ? 

Do  not  be  familiar  even  though  yon  become  intimate.   Familiarity  breeds 
sometUng  worse  than  contempt  in  Oliina* 

In  Manchuria  itself  every  day  fresh  signs  may  be  seen  by  the  intelligent 
observer  of  how  the  Russian  is  being  bled  to  death  by  the  Ohinaman,  and  will 
be  ruined  in  the  long  run  if  he  is  not  mcfre  careful— war  or  no  war^for  the 
Bear  is  no  mateh  for  the  Dragon  in  times  of  peace.  We  are  told  by  someone 
that  the  Scotchman  om  live  where  the  Jew  starves.  Well,  be  assured  that  the 
Chinaman  can  grow  rich  where  the  Scotchman's  daily  task  would  merely  be 
the  tightening  of  his  belt. 

The  hundred  years*  experience  of  Englishmen  in  China,  who,  in  spite  ol 
their  Government,  have  succeeded  far  more  than  any  other  nationality,  proves 
conclusively  that  not  only  must  the  Chinese  be  considered  in  all  commercial 
and  economical  matters,  but  their  wishes  and  inclinations  in  the  end  carry  all 
before  them  and  win  the  day. 

These,  however,  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  shrewd  remarks 
to  be  found  in  every  chapter,  for  Mr.  Weale,  like  all  foreigners 
who  have  had  any  extensive  business  dealings  with  Chinamen, 
cannot  speak  too  highly  of  their  commercial  abilities. 

In  his  observations  on  the  railway  as  a  strategic  line  I  am 
inclined  to  think  Mr.  Weale  has  rated  this  much  discussed  road 
too  highly.  For  instance  under  the  heading,  '  The  Bussians  in 
Manchuria,'  we  find  him  saying  in  the  appendix : 

Contrary  to  so-called  expert  military  judgment  in  Europe,  I  am  of  the 
opinion,  based  on  accurate  calculations  in  train  speeds,  siding  capacities, 
rolling-stock,  locomotive  haiding-power,  fuel  supplies,  repair  shops,  local  food 
supplies,  stete  of  permanent  way,  ete.,  ete.,  that  as  far  as  the  Manchurian 
system  is  concerned  Bussia  can  transport  to  Manchuria  and  there  feed  at  least 
half  a  million  men  without  insuperable  difficulties.  Basing  my  ideas  on  these 
calculations  it  will  take  but  six  months  from  the  date  of  declaration  of  war  to 
perform  this  task.  By  the  1st  of  August  Bussia  should  be  as  strong  as  she  can 
ever  be  in  Manchuria. 

It  is  but  £air  to  say,  however,  that  this  pronouncement  is 
qualified  by  the  remarks  in  the  book  itself  wl^ere  he  states  tiiat 
"On  Manchuria's  inhabitants  will  largely  depend  ihe  mighty 
question  of  food  supplies,  transport,  intelligence  work,  and  labour,'* 
a  statement  further  depending  on  the  supposition  that if  Busdazr 
commanders  were  empowered  to  hire  native  carts  at  double  rates, 
and  pay  so  much  down  for  every  carter  killed  or  injured,  tens  of 
thousands  of  desperate  characters  would  come  forward,  and  there 
would  be  plenty  of  native  contractors  to  find  draft  animals  and 
waggons." 

Put  briefly,  I  understand  Mr.  WeaJe  to  claim  that  the  railway 
can  transport  the  men  and  medical  staff  and  necessaries,  and 
Manchuria  can  feed  them,  provided  the  money  be  forthcoming  to 
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•  amply  recompense  the  native  suppliers,  and  that  such  money  be 
distributed  as  intended.  If  I  have  correctly  gauged  the  author's 
meaning,  it  appears  to  me  that  he  has  taken  too  much  for 
granted.  Time  will,  I  think,  show  that  the  railway  oannot  effect 
the  transport  of  the  balance  of  the  half  million  men,  because  the 
country  is  unable  to  feed  them  owing  to  the  enmity  of  the 
population  through  the  maladministration  of  the  funds,  the 
failure  to  pay  cash,  and  the  violent  seizures  which  are  inevitable 
where  the  Bussian  soldier  predominates.  It  is  instructive  to 
note  that  Mr.  Weale  ridicules  the  idea  of  the  railway  serving  to 
carry  both  men  and  supplies  to  any  such  extent  as  to  allow  of 
half  a  million  troops  being  landed  and  supplied  in  Manchuria 
by  this  means  alone. 

Although  the  book  was  written  before  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities,  there  is  a  striking  accuracy  in  the  author's  forecasts, 
and  one  cannot  fail  to  admire  his  masterly  grasp  of  the  situa- 
tion, the  intin^iate  knowledge  of  the  country  and  its  strategic 
features,  and  the  clear  criticism  of  the  personnel  of  the  opposing 
forces.  Specially  noticeable  is  the  insight  shown  with  regard 
to  the  natural  defects  of  the  Bussian  military  commander,  defects 
which  since  the  war  have  been  only  too  apparent.  All  who  have 
followed  events  in  Manchuria  diucing  the  last  few  months,  must 
appreciate  the  accuracy  of  tiie  following  criticisms : — 

AlifaoQgfa  thers  is  this  axosUflont  material,  theve  oaa  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Buflaian  line  officer's  education  is  sadly  neglected,  and  that  he  is  not  a  fit 
leader  for  his  sheep-like  men.  And  it  is  even  more  to  be  feared  that  the 
Bussian  staff  will  not  use  tiiese  stout  soldiers  to  their  best  advantage. 

la  the  Bussian  Army  a  stafi  offioer  begins  and  ends  on  the  staff,  and  is 
specially  trained  from  the  very  earliest  days  of  his  career  for  no  other  work. 
The  staffs  being  thus  specially  recruited,  is  composed  of  a  caste  of  men  who 
look  with  contempt  on  the  ordinary  officer,  and  there  would  appear  to  be 
altogether  too  much  theory  and  too  little  praotiee  in  their  methods.  There 
is  also  liable  to  be  a  lack  of  uniionnity  and  cohesion  in  their  plans,  and  a 
constant  exhibition  ci  eztxaordinaxy  Jealousy  and  rivalry. 

The  Boasian  staff  is  really  incapable  of  that  iee«cold  action,  leaving  nothing 
to  chaooe,  and  working  things  down  to  their  very  last  detaiL  The  Bussian 
would  seem  to  be  too  imaginative  to  make  an  ideal  leader  of  men.  .  .  .  These 
things  duly  considered  it  would  seem  that  a  war  with  Japan  should  be  pro- 
ductive of  great  surprises.  For  the  Japanese  have  a  Frussian-like  precision  in 
ihdr  military  organisation,  which  is  thevary  reverse  of  the  actual  condition  of 
the  Bussian  forces. 

In  the  March  number  of  this  Beview,  I  referred  to  the  cause 
and  effect  of  the  Bussian  occupation  of  Manchuria  and  the 
Treaty  Port  of  Newchwang.  Mr.  Weale  s  account  of  the  same 
matters  conflict  with  mine  in  certain  details,  and  as  to  these  I  join 
iflfoe.  According  to  him  the  Bussians  arriTcd  after  the  Boxer 
attack  had  been  delivered  and  repulsed,  and  then  proceeded  to 
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slaughter  a  part  of  the  native  population.  This  is  hardly  in 
accordance  with  fact;  two  Russian  gunhoats  were  actually  in 
port,  and  some  three  hundred  soldiers  in  the  foreign  settlement 
at  the  time  of  the  attack,  which  was  repulsed  by  the  foreign 
volunteers  and  the  Bussian  soldiers.  The  Chinese  soldiers  and 
Boxers,  with  many  unarmed  natives,  were  compelled  to  fly  from 
the  town  in  consequence  of  the  gunhoats  opening  fire  upon  the 
native  city — the  flight  being  towards  the  open  plains  to  the 
South,  where  they  were  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Bussian  cavalry. 
The  pillage  and  slaughter  of  the  native  quarter  were  only 
prevented  by  the  most  energetic  opposition  to  General  Fleischer's 
designs  on  the  part  of  two  leading  British  and  Bussian  residents 
assisted  by  General  Aiexandrowsky  in  command  of  the  Bed 
Cross  League ;  but  many  innocent  men,  women  and  children 
in  the  outlying  suburbs  and  villages  were  mercilessly  butchered 
by  the  Bussian  soldiery. 

In  this  connection  the  main  points  to  be  remembered  are,  that 
the  Chinese  would  not,  in  the  face  of  the  presence  of  armed 
forces,  have  delivered  any  attack  had  not  the  Bussians  fired  upon 
inoffensive  guards,  and  threatened  to  bombard  the  town,*  and 
had  not  the  British  Government  refused  to  listen  to  the  urgent 
petition  of  the  British  Consul  and  residents  for  a  gunboat.  The 
timely  presence  of  even  a  small  torpedo-boat,  as  Mr.  Weale  states, 
would  have  prevented  the  Newchwiang  question  from  arising. 
Again  and  again  has  the  attention  of  our  Government  been 
called  to  the  unfortxmate  results  of  their  inaction  upon  British 
commerce  and  expansion  in  North  China,  and  it  is  most 
earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  the  strong  array  of  faots  brought 
together  by  the  author  may  serve  to  create  fresh  interest  in  the 
Far  Eastern  question  in  its  relation  to  British  trade. 

Whether  the  reader  be  one  to  whom  the  Far  East  is  unknown 
territory,  or,  as  in  my  case,  the  land  of  his  birth  and  the  scene  of 
the  greater  portion  of  his  life,  he  will  be  bound  to  concede  that 
Mr.  Weale's  book  is  based  upon  incontrovertible  facts ;  that  his 
deductions  are  made  only  after  careful  personal  observation  and 
investigation,  and  that,  in  addition  to  his  knowledge  of  the 
language,  he  possesses  an  intuitive  appreciation  of  men  and 
motives  which  enables  him  to  get  to  the  truth  of  much  that 
has  hitherto  been  obscure. 


*  Vide  BlUi  Book  **  Corrtepondenoa  rMp«otlxig  the  BoBdui  oooupfttion  of  ^iftnoliiiria 
ftnd  NtwohTwmg."  No.  2, 1904. 


H.  FuiiFORD  Bush. 
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THB  CANADIAN  ANNUAL  RBVIBW.* 

No  student  of  Imperial  politics  should  be  without  a  copy  of 
the  Canadian  Annual  Beyiew  of  Public  Afibirs*  As  a  book  of 
reference,  it  leaves  little  to  be  desired;  and  the  editor,  Mr. 
CasteU  Hopkins,  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  appearance  of 
his  second  yolume.  The  work  presents  to  its  readers,  and  they 
are  many,  dwelling  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  a  clear  and  concise 
view  of  onrrent  conditions  and  questions  in  Canada  as  they  afiCect 
local  interests,  and  as  they  touch  external  afbirs.  Careful  atten- 
tion is  given  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  fiscal  proposals  and  to  Mr. 
Fisher's  advocacy  in  their  behalf.  The  annual  meeting  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  took  place  last  year  at  Montreal  is 
also  reoorded,  and  its  essential  particulars  are  duly  chronicled. 

From  this  handy  volume  one  obtains  at  a  glance  a  knowledge 
which  could  not  otherwise  be  gained  except  by  laborious  researeh. 
Daminion  and  provincial  political  affairs  are  treated  in  different 
sections,  as  also  are  Canadian  relations  with  the  Empire  and 
with  the  United  States.  Lord  Dundonald's  unexpected  home- 
coming lends  special  interest  to  the  chapter  on  the  militia  of 
Canada,  while  that  portion  of  the  book  given  over  to  agri* 
culture,  mineral  resources  .and  financial  afGairs  wiM  find  a  particu- 
larly large  public  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  To  educational 
mattefs  much  space  is  allotted,  and  in  this  division  we  have 
valuable  up-to-date  infonnation  as  to  the  scope  of  .the  teaching 
at  Canadian  Universities.  Several  good  maps  and  portraits  of 
prominrat  Canadians  help  to  illustrate  the  text.  Where  all  is  so 
well  done  it  seems  out  of  place  to  criticise,  but  in  closing  these 
few  remarks,  it  may  be  said  that  the  excessive  number  of  names 
inserted  is  apt  to  irritate  one  when  looking  up  a  fact,  and  the 
editor  would  certainly  add  to  the  popularity  of  his  work  by 
curtailing  the  penoniJ  setting  of  his  otherwise  valuable  literary 
pictures. 

*  '  The  Canadian  Annnftl  Beyiew  of  Pablio  AfEain,  1908.*  By  J.  GesteU  'Hopkins, 
F.S.8.  ninstnled.  PuWshed  by  the  Ajmual  Beview  PobUshiag  Oompany,  LcL, 
Toxonto. 
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A  REGATTA  IN  MAORILAND. 


Up  in  the  northernmost  province  of  New  Zealand,  winding 
inlets  and  broad  deep  rivers,  flowing  to  the  sea,  reared  in  the 
old  days  a  race  of  natives,  semi-aquatic  in  their  habits,  and  as 
much  at  home  in  their  carved  canoes  as  in  their  palm*thatched 
whares  or  huts.  Even  ncrw  when  the  stranger,  the  Pakeha,  has 
changed  Uie  face  of  the  land,  the  Maori  has  not  quite  foregone 
the  habits  of  his  South  8esk  ancestors,  and  once  a  year  the 
remnants  of  the  tribes  flock  from  all  Uie  settlements  around  to 
the  townships  on  the  great  navigable  rivers  to  witness  the 
aquatic  carnivals.  Chief  of  these  is  the  regatta  held  at  Mercer 
in  the  bare  hilly  Plains  of  the  Waikato,  some  forty  or  fifty  miles 
from  the  city  of  Auckland. 

A  hot,  bright  sun  is  shining  down  on  the  broad  Waikato  Biver, 
touching  its  ripples  with  a  gleam  of  silver  and  gold,  but  the 
clearest  light  of  this  sea-encirded  island  is  always  soft,  never 
dazzling  as  in  Australia,  and  a  fresh  breeze  is  fluttering  the  rows 
of  gay  flags  as  the  specud  train  comes  in  from  Auckland  on  the 
last  day  of  November.  The  scene  is  a  blending  of  Native  and 
Colonial  New  Zealand.  On  the  nearer  baak  weeping  willows 
droop  over  grass  and  buttercups  and  the  flowering  sweet-briar 
scents  the  air,  while  on  the  opposite  side  are  torn,  rmt  ruins  of 
a  native  forest,  with  an  encampment  of  white  tents  in  its  shades. 
The  river  is  alive  with  boats,  the  outriggers  of  the  Auckland 
Clubs,  the  canoes  of  the  Maoris.  Steam-launches  pant  and  puff 
noisily  up  and  down,  and  open  boats  cross  from  shore  to  shore. 
Some  three  thousand  people  are  gathered  along  the  river,  the 
Pakehas  from  the  town,  streaming  out  of  crowded  trains,  the 
Maoris,  resplendent  and  shabby,  riding  or  driving  or  tramping 
in  from  all  over  the  Waikato  Plains,  and  from  the  King  country. 
Some  scores  of  their  horses  are  tethered  in  a  paddock  near,  for 
the  modem  Maori  is  a  great  rider,  and  does  not  love  to  exert 
himself  without  need. 

The  little  township,  with  its  one  hotel  and  its  three  or  four 
stores,  Mid  its  wooden  refreshment  booths,  is  overflowing  with 
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people.  From  Auckland  town  have  come  the  'Any  and  'Arriet 
of  the  Colonies,  smart  and  trim  in  muslin  or  in  tweed,  but 
looking  ]^e,  insipid  and  tame  beside  the  large-limbed,  brown- 
skinned  half-castes  uid  nativesi  with  their  exuberant  mirth  and 
their  quick,  spontaneous  emotions.   It  is  the  Maoris  that  pre- 
dominate to-day.  The  Maoris  blot  out  the  Eoropeans.   The  cos- 
tomes  of  their  maidens  flare  and  blaze  in  the  sunlight.   In  and 
out  of  HiB  darker  coloured  mass,  two  sisters  dart  about,  attired  in 
flashing  cerise  silk  with  blue  ribbons  hanging  down.   On  the  hill 
flits  a  young  matron  of  majestic  proportions,  puffing  intermittently 
at  a  wooden  pipe.   Her  skirt  is  of  orange  coloured  cotton,  her 
blouse  of  peacock  blue  silk ;  a  crims(Mi  ribbon  is  wound  round 
her  neck,  and  the  whole  effect  is  completed  by  a  brown  felt  hat 
with  a  pink  feather  at  the  side.   Here,  in  a  group  of  chattering 
wahines,"  is  a  young  woman  of  substantial  figure,  wearing  a 
nondescript  garment  of  pink  merino,  trimmed  with  yellow  and 
covered  by  a  white  muslin  Dorothy  pinafore.    Two  children 
between  twelve  and  sixteen  parade  the  riverside  with  yards  of 
coloured  ribbons  streaming  about  them,  while  close  behind 
follows  a  girl  wearing  over  her  shoulders  the  flax  mat  or  mantle 
of  her  ancestors,  its  hanging  threads  dyed  red  and  yellow  and 
green  and  blue.   Maori  garments  are  all  worn  loose  and  full  and 
shapdess,  blouse  and  skirt  being  drawn  in  at  neck  or  waist. 
Tbeae  younger  ''wahines"  are  fine,  shapely  creatures,  bronze- 
hued,  with  just  a  tinge  of  crimson  in  their  cheeks,  and  with  large 
rolling  eyes  of  clear  brown  or  black.   Bent  and  shrivelled  old 
women,  soberly  clad  with  black  shawls  on  their  shoulders,  and 
with  black  or  white  kerchiefs  tied  over  their  heads,  with  long 
pendant  earrings  of  greenstone,  and  with  tattooed  lips  and  chins, 
sit  squatting  on  the  ground,  in  an  attitude  denoting  that  their 
share  of  fon  in  life  is  over,  solacing  themselves  with  an  occasional 
pull  at  their  pipes.   The  young  native  men  are  physically  fine 
specimens,  t^,  well-formed  and  finely  developed.   Here  and 
there  is  to  be  seen  some  grey-haired  chief,  smaller  in  body,  but 
more  sinewy,  and  with  keener,  less  fleshy  features,  the  types  we 
find  in  Maori  warriors  of  haU  a  centursr  ago.   Old  and  young 
wear  picturesque,  though  shabby  Pakeha  costume,  with  a  feather 
of  the  huia,  or  of  the  frigate  bird,  or  the  peacock  stuck  in  the 
side  of  a  soft  felt  hat. 

In  the  intervals  of  the  races,  the  natives  form  into  groups  it 
mi^t  puzzle  an  artist  to  do  justice  to.  Here  lunong  his  friends 
is  a  swimnier,  dressing  himself  in  public,  with  all  the  innocence 
of  Adam  before  the  Fall,  and  by  his  side  another  man,  who  has 
got  chilled  in  the  water,  is  wrapping  a  plaid  shawl  over  his  head 
and  ahonlden,  serenely  unconscious  of  anything  grotesque  in  his 
appeacanoe.    Close  by,  a  young  haU-caste  volunteer,  looking 
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awkwardly  oonBcious  of  his  khaki  tmiform,  is  shaking  hands  with 
a  native  matron,  who  sits  on  the  ground  and  raises  up  to  him  her 
bare  brown  arm,  decked  with  bracelets  of  imitation  pearl.  Two 
yonng  wahines/'  who  have  entered  for  a  race,  paddle  up  and 
down  in  their  waJeatiwai  (light  little  canoes)  slowly  and  aimlessly. 
They  sit  erect,  softly  dipping  their  paddles  in  the  stream,  smiling 
with  "  white-toothed  "  smiles  as  they  exchange  banter  with  their 
friends  on  the  shore.  Their  red-brown  hair,  black  shot  with  the 
gleam  of  sunset,  is  done  up  above  the  nape  of  the  neck  in  a  true 
classical  knot.  As  they  float  with  just  an  occasional  dip  of  the 
oars  in  the  stream,  their  wet  skirts  clinging  to  their  limbs,  their 
pink  chemise-blouses  open  at  the  front  and  showing  the  bronze 
throats,  and  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  bronze  breasts  beneath, 
they  embody  the  very  spirit  of  South  Sea  maidenhood. 

Near  the  starting  place,  ''King  Mahuta's  Boyal  Band"  sit 
aloft  in  a  railway  truck  with  a  flag  fluttering  over  them.  Now 
they  strike  up  the  overture. 

The  crowd  gathers  round  the  shore  and  the  regatta  opens  with 
a  procession  of  canoes  and  boats  up  the  stream,  the  native  rowers 
chanting  old  war  songs  to  the  rhythmical  motion  of  their  spear- 
shaped  paddles.  As  they  pass  out  of  sight,  there  comes  to  the 
starting  place  (waJeatiwai),  the  Porangi  PotcB  (Mad  Boat)  and  Uie 
Erueti  (Paheha  Maori  for  ''Edwards").  In  each  of  these  sit 
twelve '' wahines"  with  head  and  feet  bare,  coquettishly  arranging 
themselves  for  the  race.  There  is  a  babble  of  Maori  voices  on  the 
breeze — that  guttural  and  liquid  vowel  speech  with  its  kai  and 
wai,  its  nga  and  au,  and  its  sudden  harsh  ejaculations — as  the 
Erudti  passes  its  rival  and  reaches  the  goal.  The  wahines  **  are 
still  afloat  when  the  four  men's  canoes  start  for  the  hurdle  race, 
in  which  the  winners  have  to  make  their  light  boats  clear  three 
sets  of  hurdles,  each  raised  some  fifteen  inches  above  the  water. 
There  is  great  excitement  and  laughter  as  the  four  spring,  one 
after  another,  clear  over  the  first  pole,  the  rowers,  by  a  quick 
movement,  darting  from  stem  to  prow  during  the  tnmsit  and 
then  back  again,  a  sheet  of  white  foam  splashing  up  around  them. 
At  the  next  hurdle  some  fail,  while  at  the  third  the  prow  of  every 
boat  plunges  for  a  moment  below  the  water.  Amid  loud  laughter 
from  the  bystanders,  the  rowers  unconcernedly  regain  their 
balance  and  their  seats  and  make  for  the  shore.  Next  comes  the 
turn  of  the  "  wahines."  The  two  Maori  maids  in  the  Bluejacket 
spring  over  the  first  two  hurdles  with  a  speed  and  ease  delightful 
to  view,  but  the  third  proves  too  much  for  them.  Their  rivals  in 
the  Hikurere  fall  back  from  the  first  hurdle.  They  run  off  a  little 
way  and  rush  at  it  again,  but  again  the  canoe  sticks  midway, 
and  finally  slips  backward.  The  victors  in  the  Bluejacket  good- 
humouredly  exchange  boats  with  them  in  midstream,  uid  amid 
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mingled  ieering  and  cheering  from  the  shores,  the  heroines  make 
one  last  effort,  but  are  plxmged  into  the  water,  and  have  to 
scramble  out  again. 

A  longer  interval  follows,  and  the  people  stroll  about.  Some 
gather  in  picnic  parties  on  the  hill ;  others  amuse  themselves  at 
the  shooting  gallery;  othars  gather  round  pedlars,  who  are 
unrolling  and  holding  up  to  view  silk  and  cotton  handkerchiefs 
of  gaudy  hues,  cheap  brass  jewellery  and  yards  of  gay  ribbon, 
which  are  all  promptly  donned  by  the  buyers.  Strains  from 
'  n  Trovatore '  and  '  Maritana '  come  from  the  Boyal  Brass  Band. 
Ck>lonial  cockneys  walk  about  and  freely  criticise  the  natives, 
ignoring  the  fact  that  the  latter  know  much  more  of  the  English 
language  than  they  themselves  know  of  the  Maori. 

The  excitement  begins  again.  The  great  events  of  the  day 
are  the  big  canoe  races.  Maori  canoes  of  the  present  day  are 
no  longer  the  magnificently  carved  war-vessels  of  fifty  years  ago, 
vnth  ornamental  beaks  and  the  decorations  of  feathers  and  red 
day;  but  there  is  still  something  suggestive  of  wild  forest  and 
wave  about  these  long  slender  "  dug-outs  "  of  Jcahikatea  or  white 
pine,  measuring  from  sixty  to  eighty  feet  in  length,  and  lined 
with  fern  and  manuka.  Each  canoe  is  striving  for  the  honour 
of  the  tribe  that  sent  it,  and  any  Colonial  who  remembers  the 
old  tribal  fights  can  understand  that  the  lust  of  victory  has  not 
died  out  in  one  generation.  Each  has  its  local  partisans  on  the 
bank,  vratohing  vnth  eager  eyes  and  shouts  of  encouragement. 

Along  the  sides  of  the  boat  sit  the  muscular  brovm-skinned 
rowers,  their  black  heads  bound  vnth  fillets  formed  of  twisted  silk 
handkerchiefs  vrith  feathers  stuck  in  them,  their  hands  on  the 
paddles  poised  ready  for  the  signal.  The  gun  is  fired.  In  an 
instant  every  paddle  darts  like  a  hve  thing  into  the  water,  the 
long  line  flashes  past,  the  water  smoking  white  around  them. 
On  they  go  up  the  glimmering  river  to  the  first  turn.  It  is 
a  beautiful  sight  to  eee  the  long  boats  curving  round  as  easily  as 
a  fish  turns  in  its  own  element,  as  gracefully  as  a  seabird  sweeps 
round  in  the  air.  Now  they  come  back,  the  roweni  straining 
against  the  current.  You  can  hear  the  dipping  of  some  hundred 
and  fifty  paddles,  the  chanting  of  the  rowers,  the  hoarse  cries  of 
the  hautu  (fuglemen)  who  stand  erect  amidships,  gesticulating 
and  m^ng  on  their  men.  As  they  near  the  post,  the  onlookers 
on  the  shore  hail  the  two  that  have  shot  ahead  with  shouts  of 
"  Paparata  !  "  and  "  Whawhahia  /  "  On  they  come,  prow  and 
prow  together,  till  just  at  the  last,  the  Whawhahia  makes  a 
mighty  effort,  and  comes  in  first  by  a  bare  six  feet.  In  the 
afternoon  the  same  four  rivals  contest  the  victory  in  a  splendid 
handicap  race,  which  is  won  by  the  Matiu  Hanata  "  {PaJceha 
Maori  for  "  Mathew  Hunter The  old  fighting  blood  is  stixzed 
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•igun  SB  the  viotorions  crew,  waving  theix  upxaised  hands,  shout 
cheers  for  themselyes.  No  sham  magnanimity  about  them,  no 
sneaking  regard  for  the  fellows  that  did  not  win.  They  exult, 
as  their  fathets  did  on  the  field  of  battle.  For  the  second  place, 
the  other  three,  "  Paparaia^'  "  Whmohahia  "  and  "  Waio-fmi-o- 
tane "  (Forest  of  the  Tree-God-Tane),  come  in  all  on  the  same 
level  till  a  few  yards  from  the  post  the  Papar(i,ta  makes  a  mad 
rush  and  wins  by  the  length  of  her  nose. 

It  is  in  athletic  contests  like  these  that  the  old  fire  and  force 
leap  up  again  in  these  natives,  who  were  otce  the  fiercest  fighters 
of  the  South  Pacific.  The  bloated  male  native  one  sees  in  the 
town0,  leaning  stupidly  against  hotel  walls,  the  wahine"  haunting 
cheap  drapery  stores,  are  poor,  perplexed  souls,  who  hardly  know 
what  to  make  of  themselves  or  of  life.  The  Maoris'  occupation 
is  gone.  Their  race  is  dying  of  sheer  inanition.  But  let  them 
have  a  fight,  if  it  be  but  a  sham  one,  and  the  warrior  tribes  will 
show  what  stuff  there  is  still  left  in  them. 


Edith  Seablb  Gbossmann. 
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To  one  tired  of  the  fleshpots  of  the  old  cotmtry,  or  wesry 
of  the  thankless  task  of  making  bricks  without  straw,  there  is 
open,  even  in  this  twentieth  oentury,  a  land  of  promise,  a  land 
which  may  be  fitly  described  as  flowing  with  milk  and  honey. 
In  the  Malay  Peninsula  nature  is  ready,  with  the  least  possible 
amount  of  persuasion,  to  jdeld  abundant  crops  of  rubber  and 
sugar-cane.  Cream,  perhaps,  rather  than  milk  would  be  the 
better  way  to  describe  the  rubber  product ;  for,  set  out  in  bowls 
to  coagulate,  there  is  nothing  the  latex  of  the  rubber  tree 
resembles  so  much  as  rich  cream.  Indeed,  one  is  only  deterred 
from  drinking  it  by  visions  of  the  probable  consequences.  For 
one  cannot  imagine  that  any  but  deleterious  effects  would  be  pro- 
duced upon  the  digestion  by  the  formation  in  his  interior  of  a 
rubber  biscuit,"  as  the  raw  material  in  its  commercial  form 
is  called.  Yet  I  was  informed  during  my  recent  visit  to  this 
fascinating  country  that  goats  are  largely  fed  upon  the  leaves 
of  the  gutta  rambong  {Ficus  elastica),  which  contain  a  large 
amount  of  latex,  and  certainly  the  village  buffaloes  are  fond  of 
the  succulent  shoots  of  young  para  trees  (Hevea  braziliensis). 

Bubber^planters  in  the  Malay  States  expect,  not  without 
apparent  reason,  a  good  return  in  the  near  future.  The  demand 
for  rubber  is  constantly  increasing,  whilst  the  supply  from 
natural  sources  is  diminishing.  Moreover,  the  day  has  not  yet 
come  when  the  combined  rubber  production  of  Ceylon  and  the 
Straits  can,  even  prospectively,  be  regarded  as  more  than  an 
infinitesimal  fraction  of  the  world's  output.  In  fact  it  would 
seem  that  nothing  can  prevent  the  rubber-planters  in  the  Malay 
States  drawing  considerable  profit  from  their  estates,  unless  it  be 
the  invention  of  some  substitute  or  the  destruction  of  the  trees 
by  some  unforeseen  accident.  So  far  science  haa  failed  to  compose 
a  synthetic  rubber.  Substitutes  have  been  found,  indeed,  but 
none  of  them  have  all  the  virtues  of  the  real  article,  and  moreover 
a  large  proportion  of  rubber  is  a  necessary  ingredient  in  their 
manufacture. 
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There  is,  of  coarse,  always  the  danger  of  pests,  but  as  yet 
no  pest  has  visited  the  trees,  which,  in  any  way,  threatens  their 
total  destruction.  It  is  true  that  canker  has  appeared  in  Ceylon 
but  the  evil  can  be  easily  dealt  with.  In  Selangor,  the  Malay 
State  where  rubber  is  most  largely  planted,  a  species  of  white 
ant  which  consumes  the  living  tissue  of  the  tree  and  eats  its  way 
up  the  stem,  is  the  most  deadly  enemy  the  planters  have  had  to 
contend  wii^,  but  this  pest  seems  to  attack  the  tree  only  at  a 
certain  stage  of  its  existence,  after  passing  which  the  tree  is 
apparently  immune.  The  para  tree  is  brittle  and  easily  broken 
over  by  the  sudden  gusts  of  wind  which  sometimes  strike  that 
district,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  vitality  of  the  tree  is  great, 
and  it  will  continue  to  grow,  though  uprooted,  and  to  send  out 
new  shoots. 

Under  British  protection  the  Malay  States  have  been  developed 
to  a  surprising  extent.  Beads,  railways,  telephones  and  telegraphs 
penetrate  the  jungle  in  all  directions  and  government  offices  rise 
as  stately  piles  in  towns  whose  very  names  are  scarcely  known 
in  this  country.  This  advanced  state  of  afibirs  is  largely  the 
result  of  the  natural  wealth  of  the  country,  more  especially 
the  large  deposits  of  tin.  With  these  advantages,  life  on  a 
rubber  estate  is  a  curious  mixture  of  roughness  and  luxury. 
One  sits  down  to  dinner  in  pyjamas  or  a  native  "  sarong,"  but 
at  any  moment  one  may  be  rung  up  on  the  telephone  by  a 
ndghbouring  planter;  one  spends  the  morning  superintending 
the  felling  of  a  belt  of  jungle  and  in  the  afternoon  is  whisked  off 
in  the  train  to  a  garden  party  given  by  the  Besident  at  Quala 
Lumpur.  Few  estates  are  at  present  more  than  a  mile  or  two 
from  a  station  on  the  railway  which  runs  from  Province 
Wellesley  in  the  north,  through  Perak  and  Selangor  to  Port 
Swettenham,  whence  the  greater  part  of  the  produce  of  the 
country  is  shipped  to  Singapore. 

In  the  Straits  the  rubber  tree  grows  with  almost  incredible 
rapidity.  The  favourite  varieties  are  para  or  Brazilian  rubber  and 
rambong,  an  indigenous  variety.  The  para  especially  makes  an 
astonishingly  rapid  growth.  A  two-year-old  sapling  is  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  feet  in  height,  and  at  the  end  of  five  years 
the  tree  presents  all  the  appearance  of  twenty  years'  growth 
at  home,  taking  as  a  standard  a  tree  of  average  growth  such  as 
the  sycamore.  In  five  or  six  years,  a  tree  in  an  ordinarily 
favourable  situation  which  has  been  kept  free  of  weeds,  attains 
the  girth  of  twenty-fomr  inches  three  feet  above  the  ground. 
This  is  the  size  at  which  it  is  at  present  thought  safe  to  tap  the 
latex.  A  tree  of  this  size  yields,  vnthout  perceptible  damage 
to  its  health,  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  pounds  of  dry  rubber  in 
a  month,  after  which  it  is  left  undisturbed  for  eleven  months* 
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The  rubber  is  obtained  from  the  tree  by  catting  channels  in 
the  bark  along  which  the  latex«  contained  in  cells  in  the  inner 
bark,  is  conveyed  to  little  tin  cups,  whmce  it  is  collected  and, 
after  straining,  put  to  settle  in  flat  dishes.  In  twenty-four  hours 
the  latex  coagulates  into  a  soft  curd-like  mass  containing  a  large 
proportion  of  water.  The  process  of  coagulation  may,  if  it  is  so 
desired,  be  hastened  by  the  addition  of  acid.  As  much  of  the 
water  as  possible  is  then  extracted  by  pressure,  and  the  "  biscuit 
dried  until  all  water  is  eliminated  and  it  presents  the  appearance 
of  a  gigantic  gelatine  lozenge.  The  process  is  simple,  the 
problem  presented  to  the  planter  being  how  to  economise  space 
and  secure  the  product  against  theft.  The  present  process  of 
drying  is  slow ;  necessitating  a  considerable  accumulation  at  the 
store,  which  offers  a  great  temptation  to  John  Chinaman  to 
organise  a  gang  robbery  and  sweep  it  ofiF,  besides  the  chance  of 
potty  thefts  by  the  estate  coolies. 

The  system  of  tipping  aims  at  removing  by  the  first  cut  a 
narrow  strip  of  bark  without  injury  to  the  cambion,  and  reopening 
the  wound  every  second  day  by  the  removing  of  the  slightest 
possible  shaving  of  bark,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  month  when 
the  year's  crop  has  been  extracted  from  the  tree,  each  out  presents 
a  scar  not  more  than  two  inches  wide.  As  the  cuts  are  made 
a  foot  apart  it  is  clear  that  six  years  at  least  must  elapse  before 
it  becomes  necessary  to  xeopen  the  same  cut.  With  this  lenient 
treatment  it  is  hoped  the  trees  will  go  on  yielding  from  year  to 
year  more  and  more  rubber. 

But  the  future  of  the  country  is  not  bound  up  entirely  in  the 
success  of  rubber.  Should  it  fail,  there  are  other  products  which 
can  profitably  be  grown  in  this  favoured  land.  Coffee  at  the 
prevailing  price  yieldB  but  a  bare  profit,  and  there  is  not  much 
hope  of  improvement  unless  England  adopts  a  hostile  tariff 
against  the  product  of  Brazil.  But  sugar,  nutmegs  and  ooooanuts 
axe  grown  to  a  profit.  Cocoanuts,  at  the  present  price  of  copra, 
are  very  remunerative  and  grow  in  Selangor  with  great  rapidity. 
Trees  six  years  old  have  been  known  to  yield  seventy  nuts  in  a 
year. 

The  requisites  for  success  as  a  planter  are :  industry — a  man 
must  be  prepared  to  work  from  six  in  the  morning,  with  a  short 
break  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  till  six,  or,  in  the  height  of  the 
coffee  crop,  till  seven  or  eight  o'clock  at  night  ]  method— a 
tolerable  head  for  figures  is  indispensable  for  real  success ;  and 
a  facility  for  languages ;  a  planter  must  know  a  little  Malay  and 
be  able  to  talk  Tamil  fluently,  he  will  have  to  deal  also  with 
Chinamen,  but  they  generally  understand  Malay,  the  lingua 
franca  of  the  countey,  Banj^rees  or  Javanese  Malays  are  now 
employed  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  they  speak  a  dialect 
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sufficiently  like  the  ordinary  Malay  to  be  easily  understood. 
Beyond  tiiese  qualificationB  there  is  little  a  planter  requires 
except  ooDunon  sense,  and  the  tact  necessary  to  ^able  him  to 
deal  with  his  labour  force. 

The  Government  grants  land  on  terms  which  differ  somewhat 
in  the  various  States,  but  are  in  no  case  onerous,  though,  as 
might  be  expected,  the  value  of  \mi  is  rapidly  rising,  and  grants 
cannot  be  obtained  in  Selangor  to-day  on  the  same  terms  as  a 
year  or  two  ago. 

To  a  keen  sportsman  the  Malay  States  offer  many  attractions. 
Most  estates  have  their  tiger,  while  panthers  and  elephants  still 
come  near  the  more  civilised  parts.  There  are  any  number  of 
boars  and  buffidoes,  or  sladang,*'  as  they  are  called,  and  excel- 
lent snipe  shooting.  Every  town  of  any  pretensions  has  its  race 
course,  attached  to  which  are  tennis  courts  and  croquet  greens. 
For  this  country  is  no  parched  wilderness  like  India  in  the  hot 
weather,  but  a  land  of  verdure  and  green  grass.  It  is  the  rarest 
thing  possible  to  have  three  weeks  without  rain ;  and  yet  a  real 
wet  day  is  a  thing  almost  unknown.  It  scarcely  ever  rains  for 
more  than  a  few  hours  together.  The  climate,  though  hot,  is  not 
unbearably  so,  anything  over  90""  in  the  shade  being  described  as 
intense  heat. 

At  present  the  Malay  Peninsula  is  badly  off  in  the  way  of 
hill  stations,  but  this  is  due  to  want  of  development,  and  could 
easily  be  remedied,  as  a  fine  chain  of  hills  runs  right  dowti  the 
centre. 


Oboboe  Dbas. 
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INDIAN  AND  COLONIAL  INVESTMENTS* 


Thb  mftrket  for  investment  secnrities  has  been  rather  depressed 
dnring  the  past  few  weeks.  To  the  indirect  effects  of  the  Far 
Eastern  situation  have  been  added  the  fears  of  onsettlement  in 
home  politics.  A  blow  to  the  stock  markets  was  also  administered 
by  the  nature  of  the  reception  accorded  by  the  public  to  the 
big  loan  issue  by  the  Gape  Govemment.  The  terms  offered 
were  most  attractive,  the  yield  being  as  high  as  £S  168.  6d., 
more  than  the  Gape  has  offered  for  many  a  year,  and  a  very  good 
rate  for  a  well-established  trustee  security.  The  issue  was  easily 
underwritten,  and  on  the  publication  of  the  prospectus  it  was 
quoted  at  a  small  premium ;  but  when  the  time  for  closing  the  Usts 
arrived  this  premium  had  been  replaced  by  a  discount,  and  it 
subsequently  tianspired  that  about  72  per  cent,  of  the  three 
millions  offered  had  to  be  taken  by  the  underwriters. 

The  failure  of  the  issue  must  have  been  due  not  only  to  the 
fact  that  the  market  is  swamped  by  high-class  secuorities,  but 
also  to  the  xmexpected  stringency  of  money  in  the  new  half-year, 
a  factor  which  has,  of  course,  had  an  adverse  influence  on  all  the 
markets.  The  ban  was  arranged  and  underwritten  before  the 
end  of  June,  when  all  were  predicting  that  a  long  period  of  ease 
would  set  in  as  soon  as  the  end  of  the  half-year  requirements  had 
been  met.  The  prospectus  appeared  on  the  last  day  of  June,  and 
when  July  opened  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  prophecies  of 
even  the  best  authorities  had  been  at  fault,  and  the  anticipated 
reduction  of  the  Bank  rate  now  seems  indefinitely  posi/poned. 

Although  the  prices  of  the  Funds  as  a  whole  are  rather  lower 
than  at  this  time  last  month,  India  Stocks  have  not  been 
particularly  affected,  even  by  the  recent  Bupee  Loan.  The 
tenders  for  the  three  crores  offered  amounted  in  all  to  about  eight 
crores,  equivalent  to  nearly  Sj^  millions  sterling,  and  the  average 
price  obtained  was  97^  per  cent.  In  these  Currency  Loans  the 
Dependency  adopts  a  practice  so  often  advocated  in  the  case  of 
our  Home  Oovemment  emissions,  namely  the  receipt  of  tenders 

*  The  tolmlar  znAtter  in  this  article  will  appear  month  by  month,  the  figuree 
being  oorreoted  to  date.  Stocks  eU^Me  for  TnuteeinTeetments  are  bo  desii^ted.— En. 
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8,500,000 
1,195,600 
966,000 
500,000 
800,000 
550,000 

8 

5 
0 

4 

?» 

fi 

r 

100 
inn 

5 

lUO 

100 
100 
100 

100 

100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

91a; 
5 

OA 

10440^ 

157 

lOSix 

131 

180 

141 
186 
91| 
131 
104| 
10^ 

HadraB,gaaranteed5%byIndla(()  . 

fefeaiSl 

Nisam'sStote  Bail.  Gtd.  6%  Stock  . 
Do.  84  %  red.  mort.  debe.  .... 
BobUkand  and  Knmaon,  Limited.  . 

South  Behar,  Limited  

Sonth  Indian  44  %  per.  deb.  stook,  gtd. 

Do.  capital  stook  

Bthn.  Mahn^  L. ,  81  %  ft  }  of  profits 

Southern  Punjab,  Limited  .... 
Do.  8i  %  deb.  stook  red.  .... 
West  of  India  Portuguese  Guar.  L.  . 

r 

4 

5 
6 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

18? 
1301 
U8i 
111 
91« 

974 

114 

1064a; 
109 

98 

nil 

Banks. 

Kmnberof 
Shares. 

40,000 

40,000 

Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia,\ 

10 
10 

90 
19J 

44 

804 

(Q  Eligible  for  Tmitee  liiTeitmenta. 

<aE)BxdiTl4eiid. 
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at  every  head  and  sub  post-office  in  the  country  as  well  as  at  the 
chief  Goyemment  centres.  Other  concessions,  too,  are  extended 
to  the  small  investor,  although  at  home  the  tender  system 
generally  precludes  any  discrimination  between  tenderers  except 
on  the  ground  of  price.  The  Bupee  Loans  are,  of  course,  better 
known  in  purely  Indian  financial  circles  than  in  the  London 
Stock  Exchange,  but  business  is  transacted  in  a  portion  of  the 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  8E0URITIBS. 


THle. 

Pretent 
Amount. 

deemsble.  ^ 

Price. 

Intareit  Paysble 

4%Intar.U  Oaamn- 
oolooial/l  teed  by 
*%  n 

A  ^               1  DvitAln 
^  79     99         J  JPniMTIi 

4%  1874-8  Bonds.  . 
4  %    „   Begd.  stook 
4  %  Bedooed  Bonds  . 
4  %      „  Begd.  Stook 
8}  %  1884  Begd.  Stook 
4  %  1886  Ins.  Stook  . 
3%  Inscribed  Stook  (Q 

4%      H  (4 

1,600,000 

1,600,000 
1  700  000 
2,649, 100\ 
6,460,900| 
2,188,821\ 
4,809,316/ 
4,606,000 
8,499,900 
10,138,021 
2,000,000 

1908 

1910 
1918 

1906-«t 

1910 

1909-  84* 

1910-  86* 
1988 
1947 

102} 
104} 

104i 

/  101 
\  101 

/  104x 
\  104 
100 
104 
97 
87 

i  I 

it 

1  Apr.— 1  Oct 

1  Mfty— 1  Not. 

1  Jul— 1  July. 
1  Jiin^l  Deo. 
|l  Jftn.— 1  July. 
1  Apr.— 1  Oct 

PBOVIKGIAL. 

BBmSB  OOLUMBZA. 

8  %  Insoribed  stook  . 

2,046,760 

1941 

86 

1  Jul— 1  July. 

ILURlOBiU 

6  %  Debentures 

6  %  Steriing  Bonds  . 

4%     „      Debs.  . 

846,700 
808,000 
906,000 

III 

106« 
114a; 
108 

\l  Jul— 1  July. 
1  Hay- 1  Not. 

NOTA  Soovu. 

8  %  DiOOk  .... 

ll>i,UW 

1949 

w 

(1  T 

1  4KL — 1  ^uiy. 

QUXBBO. 

6ZBonds.    .    .  . 

tXlDBOAYM^  .     .  . 

1,199,100 
1,890,949 

1904-4 
1987 

101} 
86 

1  May— 1  No?. 
1  Apr.— 1  Oct 

MUNICIPAIi, 

HainUton(atY0f)4% 
Montfoftl  8  X  Deb.^ 
Stook     .    .    .  ./ 
Do.  4  X  Cons,  n 
Ottewme^Bondi  . 
Qaebeo4^Debs..  . 
Do.  81 X  Oea.  Stook  . 
Toronto  6  %0on.  Debs. 
Do.  4  %  8^;.  Bonds  . 
Do. 4 % liooalliimt. . 
Do.  8i% Bonds   .  . 
VMiooiiTer  4  %  Bonds 
Do.  4%  40-7eur  Bonds 
Winn^6%Debs.  . 

489,800 
1,440,000 

1,891,917 
92,400 
886,000 
866,681 
186,700 
800,910 
889,796 

1,069,844 
121,200 
117,900 
188,000 

1984 
permment 

1982 

1904 

1928 
dnwings 
1919-20* 
1922-28* 

1918 

1929 

1981 

1982 

1914 

101 

86 

104 
101 
lOlS; 
94 

107«  ' 

lOlx 
99k 
96« 

101 

101 

106 

m 

» 

4 

4 

1  Apr.— 1  Got. 

jlMiflr- INoT. 

1  i^.— 1  Got 
\l  JUI.--4  July. 

1  Jul— 1  July. 

1  Apr.— 1  Oct. 
7  rtb.— 7  Aug. 
80  Apr.— 81  Oot. 

*  Tlald  cekmlsted  on  eeriler  dste  of  rtdempUon. 

t  Ttald  celcnirted  on  later  date  of  ndompOon,  ttumtfi  e  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
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CANADIAN  RAILWATS,  BANKS  AND  0OMPANIB8. 


TltltL 


Nmnlwr  of 
SharMor 
Amoontw 


for  Uit 
Tau. 

par 

PMoai 

6 

$100 

198 

i 

100 

102 

6 

100 

10»x 

i 

100 

109 

nU 

Stook 

14| 

6 

II 

108 

6 

II 

88J 

a 

II 

89i 

i 

II 

97 

6 

100 

mix 

i 

100 

1064 

TlaU. 


BiJLWATl. 

PMifloShftM    .    .  1  $84,600,000 

Do.  4  %  Preference  .    .    .    .  i  £6,678,082 

Do.  6  %  Stg.  iBt  Mtg.  Bd.  1916  j  £7,191,600 

Do.  4  %  OoDB.  Deb.  Stock  .    .  £14,119,806 

Gnmd  Tronk  Ordixuury.    .    .  !  £22,476,986 

Do.  6  %  Irt  Preference  .    .    .  '  £8,490,000 

Do.  6%  2nd     „     ....  £2,680,000 

Do.  4%8rd     „     .    .    .    .  ;  £7,168,066 

Do.  4  %  Goftranieed     ...  £6,969,794 

Do.  6  %  Perp.  Deb.  Stoek  .    .  i  £4,370,876 

Do.  4  %  OonB.  Deb.  Stock  .    .  £10,898,966 

Bahkb  km  OoMPAHin. 

Bank  of  Montreal  .... 
Bank  of  British  North  America 
Canadian  Bank  of  Oommerce 
Canada  Company    .    .  . 
Hudson's  Bay  .... 
Tmst  and  Loan  of  Canada. 

Do.  new  

British  Colombia  Bleotrio\pef. 
Railway  /Pref. 


140,000 
90,000 
$8,000,000 
8,819 
100,000 
60,000 
26,000 
£210,000 
;  £900,000 
I 


10 
6 
7 

62s. 
86s. 

7 

7 

? 


I 


I 

$100  i 

60  : 

$50  J 

10* 

6  I 
8 

Stock 
Stock 


249 
65 
16 
87 
41 

4 


•  £1  capital  repaid  1904. 
(0)  Xs  dividend 

NEWFOUNDLAND  GOVERNMBNT  SEOURITIES. 


Title. 

Preaent 
Amount. 

Whan  Ba- 
deemabla. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Intareat  Payabla. 

81  %  Sterling  Bonds  . 
9%  Sterling  „  . 
4%  Inscribed  Stock  . 

4%         M               II  • 

4%  Cons.  Ins.  „ 

2,178,800 
826,000 
890,000 
602,476 
900,000 

1941-7-8 
1947 

1918-88* 
1986 
1986 

92a: 
82a; 

102 

106 

106 

r 

1  Jan. — 1  Jnly. 

*  Tiald  oalonlated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
(«)  Bx  diridend. 

loans  in  the  form  of  enfaced  paper,  nsnally  known  as  Bnpee 
paper,  that  is,  promissory  notes  stamped  with  a  note  that  interest 
is  payable  here  by  draft  in  Galcntta.  This  form  of  secnrity  can 
lu^ly  be  said  to  be  popular — the  disposal  of  the  interest  drafts  by 
sskle  introduces  an  element  of  complication — but  to  those  investors 
who  care  to  take  upon  themselves  the  extra  trouble  involved  in 
this  transaction  the  Paper  yields  a  much  better  rate  of  interest 
at  the  current  price  than  do  the  India  Stocks,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  accompanjdng  table. 

Canada,  as  well  as  the  Gape,  has  had  her  loan  disappointment, 
but  this  was  a  much  less  important  matter.  The  province  of 
Nova  Sootia  offered  d66.50,000  of  3^  per  cent,  stock  at  94,  but  only 
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about  30  per  cent,  of  the  amonnt  was  subscribed  by  the  public, 
and  the  scrip  is  now  quoted  at  a  discount  of  more  than  a  point. 
The  Canadian  provincial  governments  do  not  command  much 
interest  among  the  general  public  here — and  their  stocks,  more- 
over, are  not  eligible  for  trustee  investments. 

Most  of  the  Canadian  Government  Stocks  are  slightly  lower  on 
the  month,  but  this  is  by  no  means  the  case  with  the  securities  of 
the  railways  and  other  companies.  Canadian  Pacific  shares  have 
been  bought  in  the  United  States,  and  the  anticipation  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  6  per  cent,  dividend  has  also  supported  the 
price,  which  is  now  128  against  121|  a  month  ago.  The  balance 
of  good  and  bad  Grand  Trunk  traffic  statements  and  returns  is  on 
the  favourable  side,  and  the  prices  of  the  prior  charge  stocks  have 
been  fairly  firm. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  Lord 
Strathcona  had  more  to  add  to  the  encouraging  reports  of  prosperity 
in  the  Dominion.  Settlers,  he  said,  were  litendly  pouring  into 
the  north-west,  and  a  large  proportion  of  them  came  from  the 
neighbouring  districts  of  the  United  States.  One  or  two  dividend 
announcements  recently  made  are  practical  evidence  of  this  happy 
state  of  affairs.  The  Canada  Company  increased  its  last  interim 
dividend  by  2$.  a  share,  and  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  itself 
has  made  a  new  departure  by  already  announcing  that  an  interim 
dividend  of  lOs.  per  share  will  be  paid  in  January  1905  on  account 
of  the  year  ending  with  the  following  May. 

There  is  nothing  of  importance  to  record  in  connection  with 
Australian  Government  Securities.  The  market  has  been  ex- 
ceedingly quiet,  v^th  very  little  movement  in  prices,  but  where 
quotations  are  altered  they  are  mostly  in  a  downward  direction. 
So  far  there  is  not  much  evidence  of  improved  business  in 
Australia  as  a  result  of  the  past  good  season.  The  uncertainty 
and  uneasiness  felt  in  regard  to  Federal  politics  under  labour 
leadership,  combined  with  electoral  disturbances  in  several  States, 
doubtless  act  as  a  check  upon  trade.  Apart  from  these  con- 
siderations the  prospects  appear  to  be  bright,  especially  for  the 
pastoral  industry.  Wool  prices  are  high,  with  an  upward 
tendency,  and  growers  have  probably  made  good  profits.  The 
autumn  lambing  season  has  been  very  successful,  while  the 
weather  conditions  are  favourable,  and  pastures  for  the  most  part 
in  good  condition. 

Australian  bank  shares  maintain  a  firm  tone,  as  the  leading 
institutions  continue  to  do  well,  notwithstanding  the  quietude 
of  business.  The  full  report  of  the  Bank  of  New  South  Wales, 
for  the  half-year  to  31st  March  last,  has  reached  this  country, 
and  shows  net  profits  amounting  to  £119,682.  A  dividend  at 
the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum  has  been  paid,  absorbing 
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£100,000,  and  £20,000  has  been  added  to  reserve  fond.  Com- 
pared with  a  year  ago,  the  profits  show  an  increase  of  £3789, 
the  dividend  is  at  the  same  rate,  while  the  allocation  to  reserve 
is  larger  by  £5000.  The  Union  Bank  of  AnstraUa  announces  a 
dividend  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum,  for  the  half- 
year  to  28th  February  last.  This  is  the  same  as  for  the  previous 
half-year,  but  is  higher  by  2  per  cent,  than  at  this  time  last 
year;  £25,000  is  now  to  be  added  to  reserve  fund,  making  it 
£1,025,000,  the  sum  of  £10,000  is  applied  in  reduction  of 
premises  account,  and  d626,000  remains  to  be  carried  forward. 
Mr.  Seddon's  annual  sununaries  of  New  Zealand  finance  are 

AUSTRALIAN  GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


MJlAVlUllto 

When  Ee- 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Paysble. 



Naw  South  Waubi. 

I^^InfloribedStookj^ 

9,686,800 
16,600,000 
12,600,000 

1988 
1994 
1986 

108 
98 
87 

I 

1  Jan.— 1  July. 
Y  Aft.—!  Oct 

VXOTOBIA. 

i  %  Insoribed,  188M 

^  ^     11        •  • 
3%      »       W  .  . 

6,498,600 

6,000,000 
6,000,000 
,  9,107,000 
6,669,848 

190a-18 
1990 
1991-6t 
1911-96* 
1999-49t 

101 
104 

97 
101 

88 

1 

1  Apr.— 1  Got. 
1  Jan.— 1  July. 

i  %  Bonds  .... 
i%  Insoribed  Stook(0 

::    :  i 

10,967,400 
7,989,000 
8,616,084 
4,874,918 

19ia-16* 

1994 
1921^ 
1999-47t 

IOQb 
104 

96 

86 

|l  Jml— 1  July. 

SotfTH  AnsraiUA. 

i  %  Bonds  .... 
A%  .... 
4  %  Insoribed  Stock  . 

6,686,700 
1.866,800 
6,999,900 
9,617,800 
889,600 
9,760,100 

1907-161 

1916 
1916-86* 

1989 
1916-96t 
After  1916t 

99i« 

101 
109 

99 

86 

86 

4 

1  Jan.— 1  July. 
|l  Ave.— 1  Oat 

|l  Jan.— 1  July. 

WaBTBBK  AutTBAUA. 

i  %  Inscribed  .    .  . 

8%  "   1;  ! 

1,876,000 
9,880,000 
8,760,000 
9,600,000 

1911-81* 
199a-86t 
1916-86t 
1997t 

108 
96 
86 
87 

16  Apr.— 16  Ooi. 
|l  Hay— 1  Not. 
16Jan.— 16Jaly. 

Tabmaxoa. 

^  %  Inscbd.  Stook  (0 

it.  :•.  .-i 

8,466,600 
1,000,000 
460,000 

1990-^t 
1990-40* 
199(M0t 

99 
106 
87 

|l  Jan.— 1  July. 

•  Yield  calcoleted  on  aeriler  dete  of  rodempUon. 

t  Yield  oalcnlAted  on  Uter  dete  of  redempUol^  tlioagh  e  porttoe  of  Um  kMui  mey  be  redeeoMd 


1  No  aUowMioe  foriedemptkML 
ft)  BlUrfhU  for  Ti  ' 
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AUSTRALIAN  HUNIOIPAL  AND  OTHBB  BONDS. 


no*. 

PlOMDt 

Anweot. 

deamable. 

Prloo. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

MalbounwiAlIekBd.) 

of  Worka  4%  Deb«.  / 
Do.  OtT  4%  Debs.  . 
Do.  Harbour  Trail) 

Ccmin.5%BdB.  ./ 
Do.4%Bdi.   .    .  . 
Ujtlbomm  Tmma\ 

Tmsi  4|%  Debs.  ./ 

&M0lb01IElM4A%D6b8. 

Sydney  4%  DeSk  .  . 
Do.  4%  Debs.  .    .  . 

1,000,000 

860,000 

600,000 

1,360,000 

1,660,000 

198,700 
640,000 
800,000 

1931 
1915-39* 
190S-8 
1918-31 

1914-16t 

1919 
1913-18 

1919 

101 

101 

lOfiis 

lOOv 

104 

108 
100 
100 

8lf 

*A 

4 
4 

4 

1  ApL— 1  Ool. 

|l  Jml— 1  Jnly. 

1  Jan.— 1  July. 
jlJML— IJoly. 

•  TWd  catenJatod  on  Ufc 

er  date  of  redemiillock,  tlunii^ 

bftportioa 

of  tbe  k 

MUi  maybe  redeemec 

t  Yield  relenlated  on  earlier  date  of  redempticm. 
Ci)  Bx  dividend. 


AUSTRALIAN  BAII^WAYS,  BANKS  AND  COMPANIBS. 


Titles 

Hmnber  of 
Shares  or 

Dhridend 
Ibrlast 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield 

RjJLWATS. 

Xmn  Bey  Mid  Houni  Biaohoff .    .  . 

13,000 

nU 

6 

nU 

Do.  4|%  Irred.  Deb.  Siook  .    .    .  . 

£180,900 

100 

944 

10d.orWealeniAaaknaie6%Debe.  . 

£670,000 

ni? 

100 

87} 

Do.  4  %  Deb.  Bonda,  Ooennteed  .  . 

£600,000 

4 

100 

99 

4 

40,000 

19 

40 

89 

? 

Bank  of  New  South  Welea  .... 

100,000 

10 

30 

40 

Union  BeokoiAiulreUeinr6  .    .  . 

60,000 

8 

36 

45 

Do.  4  %  Inaczibed  Stook  Draoaita  .  . 
Aostialien  Mori.  Lend  St  Finance  £36 

£760,000 
80,000 

4 

nU 

100 
6 

101 

•I. 

Do.4%Per^Deb.Stook  .... 

£1,900,000 

4 

100 

Dal^  ft  Go.  £90  

164.000 

6 

6 

no** 

Do.  4i%  Irred.  Deb.  Stook .    .    .  . 
Qoldabfongh  Mort  ft  Oo.  4  %  A  Deb.\ 

£630,000 

100 

£1,648,310 

? 

100 

lOOi 

id 

£1,384,860 

4 

100 

71J 

HA 

£740,610 

100 

63* 

Aostralien  Agrioolturel  £36    .    .  . 

30,000 

i 

aii 

Sooth  Anatreliu)  Gompeny.    •    .  . 

14,300 

30 

1 

Tmat  ft  Agency  of  AuBtteieaia.    .  • 

43,479 

1 

Do.  6  %  Com.  PreL  

67,600 

6 

10 

Met.  of  Melb.  Qea  6  %  Deba.  1908-13. 
Do.  44  %  Deba.  1918-33-34  .    .    .  . 

£660,000 

6 

100 

lOSi 

£360,000 

4 

100 

101 

always  interestiiig,  and  this  year  his  task  was  an  exceptionally 
pleasant  one,  inasmuch  as  it  comprised  not  only  a  most  gratifying 
review  of  the  results  achieved  during  the  past  twelve  months, 
bat  also  a  v^  favourable  forecast  for  the  current  year.  As 
already  reported,  the  available  surplus  from  last  year,  after 
transferring  in  all  de350,000  to  the  Public  Works  Fund,  was 
£649,740.  For  the  current  year  the  expenditure  is  estimated  at 
^£6,601,412,  and  the  revenue  at  £7,098,000;  there  is  thus  an 
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estimated  balance  of  revenue  over  expenditure  of  £496,588, 
which,  added  to  the  £649,740  brought  forward  from  last  year, 
will  give  a  total  surplus  of  £1,146,328.  Out  of  this  it  is  suggested 
that  £650,000  shall  be  contributed  to  the  Public  Works  Fund, 
leaving  £496,328  to  provide  for  supplementary  estimates  and 
further  subsequent  contributions  to  the  Pubhc  Works  Fund. 

During  the  year  1903-4  the  gross  public  debt  of  New  Zealand 
was  increased  by  £1,623,000,  but  notwithstanding  a  considerable 
increase  of  public  debt  in  recent  years,  the  burden  on  the  com- 
munity is  less  now  than  formerly.  Leaving  out  reproductive 
loans  the  gross  debt,  which  in  1893  represented  dG36  9^.  Id.  per 
head,  is  now,  owing  to  increased  population,  equivalent  to  only 
£32  Is.  9d.  per  head.  The  treasurer  referred  with  justifiable 
satisfaction  to  the  fact  that  since  1891  no  less  than  £3,755,000 
has  been  contributed  to  the  Public  Works  Fund  out  of  surplus 
revenue.  Authority  is  asked  to  borrow  £750,000,  but  this  will 
probably  not  be  required  during  the  current  year.  As  regards 
public  works  expenditure  generally,  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  stated  to  be  economy  in  administration  and  decreased 
borrowing,  with  the  ultimate  aim  of  not  having  to  go  outside  the 
Colony  for  money. 

The  Bank  of  New  Zealand  continues  to  share  fully  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  Colony  in  which  its  operations  are  chiefly 
conducted.  For  the  year  ended  3l8t  March  last,  the  net  profits, 
after  providing  £80,000  for  interest  on  Guaranteed  Stock,  £30,345 
for  depreciation  of  investments,  and  applying  £12,500  in  reduction 
of  property  and  premises  accounts,  amount  to  £200,303,  or 
nearly  £5000  more  than  in  the  previous  year.  The  statutory 
annual  payment  to  the  Assets  Bealisation  Board  will  absorb 
£50,000,  a  farther  modest  sum  of  £21,281  is  allocated  to  pay- 
ment of  a  dividend  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  share  capital,  and  there 
remains  the  substantial  sum  of  £129,022  for  payment  to  the 
Assets  Bealisation  Board.  The  remarkable  improvement  in  the 
position  of  this  Bank  during  recent  years  must  be  highly 
gratifying,  not  only  to  the  shareholders,  but  also  to  the  New 


NEW  ZEALAND  GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Ee- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Finable 

5  %  Bonds  .... 
5%GoiiBolidat6d  Bonds 
4%  Inscribed  8took(Q 

S*^  r,  :i 

266,800 
126,800 
39,160,809 
6,161,167 
6,884,006 

1914 
1906 
1929 
1940 
1946 

109} 
101 

107 
99 
89 

n 
n 

8* 

16JU1.— leJoly. 
Quarterly. 
1  May— 1  Nov. 
1  Jan.— 1  July. 
1  Apr.— 1  Got. 
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NBW  ZEALAND  MUNICIPAL  AND  OTHER  SECURITIES. 


When  Ee* 

Fiioe. 

TiakL 

InUnit  Payftble. 

1984-8* 
1917 

107i 

lUO 

1  Jftn.— 1  July. 

100 

4 

Apr.— Oot. 

1996 

199^ 

*A 

80  Jiin*--81  Dto. 

tone 

1999 

iini 
190i 

HA 

*A 

1  An-  1  Oofc 

1 

1990 

106 

4 

|1  Jut.— 1  July. 

1998 

108 

*H 

lUT*  AV 

AM. 

RA 

Jul.— July. 

1900 

lOli 

1  Maj— 1  Ho?. 

1990 

91 

1  Jan.— 1  July. 

1984 

106 

«A 

1  Jan.— 1  July. 

dnwlngi 

116) 

1  Mar.— 1  Sept 

1988 
1996 

191i 
104 

108 

1 

1  Mar.— 1  Sept 
1  Hay— 1  Nov. 
1  Har.— 1  Sept 

Anokland  6%  Deb.  . 
Do.Hbr.Bd!6%Deb8. 
Baokof  NewZealandl 

4%Giia.8tookt 
Ohrirtchnroh  6%  Drain- 


Donedin  6%  Oons. 
I^tU«U»nHbr.Bd. 
XUfier  Hbr.  Bd. 

IW.    .    .  . 
Do.  0%  Debt.  .    .  . 
HatioDalBanko!N.Z. 

«7|aiarea  iB9i  paid  I 
New  jnymooih  fibr. 

Bd.l%Deba.  . 
Oamani  0%  BdB.  .  . 
Otago  Hbr.  Oons.  Bda. 

«  

Weflingtan  6%  Impto. 

Loan  

D0.6X  Waterwo^  . 
Do.4£(Debe..  .  . 
Weapon  Hbr.  4%Deb8. 


900,000 
160,000 

2,000,000 

900,000 

819,900 
900,000 

800,000 

900,000 

100,000 

900,000 
1T8,800 
499,900 

100,000 

180,000 
166,000 
160,000 


TMd  cmlenlaUd  00 

V. 

t  Oawntwwl  by  Htw 


date  of  radempOon,  tlioagh  *  portloo  of 

OOTSnUDCDt. 


ttM  loan  nuij  b«  redMmed 


Zealand  Govemment,  whose  legislation  and  action  on  its  behalf 
in  troubled  times  have  been  thoroughly  justified  by  events. 

The  unfavourable  result  of  the  Cape  loan  issue  has,  of  course, 
specially  affected  South  African  Government  securities,  but  it  is 
only  in  the  case  of  the  existing  3^  per  cent,  and  3  per  cent.  Gape 
loans  themselves  that  any  exceptional  decUne  has  occurred.  The 
practical  failure  of  the  issue  is  naturally  a  blow  to  the  Colony  in 
that  it  renders  further  borrowing  difficult,  and  this  difficulty  is  all 
the  more  keenly  felt  because  it  was  only  in  respect  of  works  already 
authorised  in  previous  Sessions  that  loans  were  in  contemplation, 
the  last  issue  being,  in  fact,  to  provide  for  works  and  compensation 
for  war  losses  sanctioned  as  long  ago  as  in  1902.  But  in  so  far 
as  the  affair  puts  a  check  upon  any  too  extensive  additions  to  the 
market's  supply  of  high-class  securities  it  cannot  fail  to  benefit 
issues  abready  on  the  market. 

Many  of  the  recent  South  African  Municipal  issues  are  still 
quoted  at  attractively  low  prices.  The  City  of  Bloemfontein  4  per 
cent,  loan,  for  instance,  just  placed  through  the  National  Bank  of 
South  Africa,  stands  at  97,  at  which  it  yields  4^  per  cent.,  a 
particularly  good  return  for  such  security  as  that  of  the  capital  of 
the  Orange  Biver  Colony. 

As  yet  there  is  little  sign  of  returning  activity  in  the  two  new 
Colonies,  but  with  the  Chinese  now  getting  into  work  at  the 
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S0X7TH  AFRICAN  GOVBBNMENT  SBOUBITIES. 


Title. 

Preeent 

Amoiiiit* 

iloimiihlfl 

Price. 

TMd. 

Intenet  Pi^Ie. 

Oapb  Ooloht. 

4%B0IldB      .     .  . 

i%1888Iiiaorib6d(Q. 
4  %  1886  „ 

866,800 
8,788,195 
9,997,666 
8,m,780 
7,448,867 

dwgB. 

1928 
1916-86* 
1929-49t 
1988-48t 

108 
106 
104 
94 
86 

m 

w 

16  Apc-.16  Oot 
1  Jqd*— 1  Deo. 
16  Apr.— 15  Ooi. 
1  Jul.— 1  July. 
1  Feb.—!  Aug. 

Haxal. 

4  %  Bonds,  1876  .  . 
iXXnaoribed  .    .  . 

sY  ::    •  : 

758,700 
8,096,444 
8,714,917 
6,000,000 

1919 
1987 
1989 
1929-49* 

107 
112 
98 
89 

K 

it' 

ISHuf.— 168ep. 
Apr.— Oot 
1  Juna— 1  Deo. 
1  Jan.— 1  July. 

Tbanbyaal. 

8  %  QuArtd.  Stook  . 

86,000,000 

1928-68t 

97i 

1  May— 1  Not. 

(0  Eligible  for  Troitee  liiTettineQU. 

*  Yield  oalonlated  on  eerlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  oalcoUted  on  later  date  ot  redemption. 

mines  and  with  the  supply  gradually  being  increased  there  is  every 
hope  of  some  tangible  result  of  the  improved  conditions  before  the 
year  is  out.  With  the  issue  of  the  last  instalment  of  the  Trans- 
vaal Government  Guaranteed  Loan  out  of  the  way  the  financial 
obligations  of  the  Imperial  Government  towards  the  Colony  have 
been  concluded,  and  now  that  it  is  thrown  on  its  own  resources, 
both  as  regards  revenue  and  fresh  loans,  the  country  urgently 
needs  the  expansion  of  commerce  which  will  follow  on  the  resump- 
tion of  activity  at  the  mines. 

The  Transvaal  gold  output  for  June  showed  a  decrease  on 
the  preceding  month  of  6261  ounces,  no  doubt  largely  due  to 
the  shorter  month  and  to  the  heavy  loss  of  1921  in  the  total 
number  of  natives  employed.  The  following  table  shows  the 
returns  for  the  past  few  years  with  those  for  the  year  before  the 
war: 


Janoary 
Febraaiy 
Maroh 
AprU  . 
May  . 
June  . 
July  . 
August 
September 
October  . 
November 
December 


1904. 

OS.      I  Talne. 
288,624  £1,226,846 


289,502 
806,242 
806,946 
814,480, 
808,219 


1,229,726 
1,809,829 
1,299,676 
1,886,826 
1,809,281 


Total   .  1,815,218  £7,710,584 


1906. 


199,279 
196,518 
217,465 
227.871 
284,125 
288,820 
251,648 
271,918 
276,197 
284,544 
279,818 
286,061 


2,968,749 


▼alne. 


£994,505 
1,012,822 
1,068,917 
1,155,089 
1,178,211 
1,206,669 
1,188,571 
1,215,110 


1902. 


70,840 
81,405 
104,127 
119,588 
188,602 
142,780 
149,179 
162,750 
170,802 
181,489 
187,875 
196,028 


1899. 


481,010 
425,166 
464,086 
460,349 
466,452 
467,271 
478,498 
482,108 
426,566 
19,906 
61,780 
78,670 


jl, 704, 410  :4, 266,797 
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SOUTH  AFRICAN  MUNICIPAL  SBOUBITIES. 


ntie. 

PraMnt 
Amoant. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Tleld. 

Intereit  FajFablik 

Bloemlontain  i  % 
0^  TowB  4  %    .  . 
Darb«n4%    .    .  . 
Johaimesbarg  4  % 
PiatoniiAritebiiig  4  % 
Port  £liB»beih  4  %  . 

223,000 
1,000,000 

850,000 
1,600,000 

825,000 

860,000 

1954 

1958 

1951-8 

1988 

1949 

1958 

97 
100 
100 
96 
97 
98 

H 

4 

1  Jul.— 1  July, 
1  Jan.— 1  July, 

80  June— 81  Deo. 
1  April— 1  Got. 

SO  June— 81  Deo. 

60  June— ^1  Deo. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  RAILWAYS,  BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 


Title. 


Railways. 

liaahoiuJand  5  %  Debe.  

Mortiiecn  BaUway  of  lha  a  Afrloan^ 

Be».  4%Bonds  / 

Bho£da  Blys.  6  %  1st  Mori.  DebB.\ 

guar,  by  B.aA.  Co.  tiU  1915.  .  . } 
B<^  Trana-Airioan  6  %  Debs.  Bed.  . 

BAMSa  AVD  OOMPAHnS. 

BoUnson  South  African  Banking  .  . 
African  Banking  Oorporation  £10  shares 
Bank  of  Africa  £18(  .... 
National  Bank  of  &  Africa  £10 
Standard  Bank  of  8.  Africa  £100 
(HdasoD's  Cape  Breweries  .  . 
South  African  Breweries  .  . 
British  South  Africa  (Chartered) 
Do.  5  %  Debs.  Bed.  .... 
Natal  L«nd  and  Colonisation  . 
Oi^  Town  ft  District  Gas  Light  ft  Coke 
Ximber^y  Waterworks  £10.    .    .  . 


Number  of 
Shareior 
Amoont. 


£2,600,000 
£1,600,000 

£2,000,000 
£1,812,977 


1,500,000 
80,000 
160,000 
110,000 
50,000 
80,000 
750,000 
4,999,088 
£1,250.000 
68,066 
10,000 
45,000 


Divideod 
for  lest 
Yeu. 


5 

6 
18 

8 
18 
40 
25 
nil 

5 
10 
10 

6 


Paid 
up. 

Prioe. 

Yield. 

100 

90i 

100 

93} 

H 

100 

96J 

100 

78 

6} 

1 

U 

4 

5 

5 

6 

6* 

12| 

6 

10 

16 

5 

25 

81 

5 

25 

1 
1 

H 

•If 

100 

i 

1 

If 

The  deputation  from  the  mining  and  land  interests  of 
Rhodesia  is  at  the  time  of  writing  on  its  way  to  England  with 
the  object  of  conferring  with  the  Chartered  Company  on  the 
stagnation  in  the  country.  The  conference  is  capable  of  arriving 
at  valuable  conclusions,  but  it  is  feared  that  if  the  deputation 
too  strongly  sets  its  mind,  in  accordance  with  its  instructions,  on 
freeing  the  administration  entirely  from  the  Chartered  Company, 
its  ddiberations  will  be  rendered  less  effective.  It  is  well  that 
the  meeting  of  colonists  by  whom  it  was  deputed  realised  that 
it  might  be  impossible  to  bring  about  the  elimination  of  the 
company,  and  instructed  the  delegates  to  consider  other  proposals. 
Chartered  shares  are  now  at  1^,  the  lowest  since  1894. 

The  gold  output  from  Rhodesia  during  June  shows  a  satis- 
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190ft. 

1909. 

1902. 

1901. 

19QU. 

l099. 

01. 

OS. 

OS. 

OS. 

OS. 

JftDUAry    •    •  ■ 

X V  ,  f 

6  242 

6  OTl 

f  QUfUttT Jr     •       •  • 

17  non 

XI  y\jtf\f 

6  2fiS 

6*488 

March  .... 

17,766 

19,626 

16,891 

14,289 

6,286 

6,614 

April  .... 
May  .... 

17,862 

20,727 

17,669 

14,996 

6,466 

6,766 

19,424 

22,187 

19,698 

14,469 

6,664 

4,989 

June  .... 

20,402 

22,166 

16,842 

14,863 

6,186 

6,104 

July  .... 

28,671 

16,226 

16,661 

6,788 

6,081 

AugOBt  .... 

19,187 

16,747 

14,784 

10,188 

8,177 

September .    .  . 

18,741 

16,164 

18,968 

10,749 

6,668 

October     .    .  . 

17,918 

16,849 

14,608 

10,727 

4,276 

November  .    .  . 

16,714 

16,928 

16,486 

9,169 

4,671 

December  •    .  . 

18,760 

16,210 

16,174 

9,468 

6,289 

Total  .  . 

118,476 

281,872 

194,268 

172,069 

91,940 

66,818 

factory  increase  of  nearly  a  thotisand  onnces,  although  it  is  still 
below  the  return  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year.  The 
following  table  enables  comparison  with  the  monthly  returns  for 
the  past  five  years. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  outputs  of  the  other  minerals 
which  are  now  included  in  the  monthly  cablegram  published  by 
the  London  Chamber  of  Bhodesia  show  much  more  appreciable 
advances,  except  in  the  case  of  lead,  than  does  that  of  gold.  The 
silver  produced  in  June,  for  instance,  amounted  to  6225  ounces 
against  4602  ounces  in  May ;  the  lead  to  34  tons  against  35  tons, 
and  the  coal  to  5416  tons  against  3788. 

Many  Crown  Colony  securities  have  fallen  slightly  during  the 
month,  but  the  premium  on  the  recently-issued  Sierra  Leone 
Bonds  has  advanced.  Even  at  its  present  price,  however,  the 
security  is  exceptionally  cheap,  the  return  being  as  much  as 

CROWN  COLONY  SECURITIES. 


TlUe. 


Pretont 
Axnoant 


When 
Bedeemable. 

Price. 

1925^ 

99 

1928-46f 

88 

1984 

111 

1940 

94 

1918-48* 

100 

1984 

107 

1919-49 

99 

1940 

97 

1987 

106 

1914 

98] 

1917-42* 

102 

1926-441 

90 

DlT.  £8} 

68 

Yield. 

Interest  Psyable. 

8i 

3' 

84 
Si 

1  Har.— 1  Sep. 
1  Feb.— 1  Aug. 
16  Feb.— 16  Aug. 
1  May— 1  Noy. 
16  Apr.— 16  Got. 
16Feb.— 16Aug. 
24Jaii.— 24Jal7. 

1  Jan.— 1  July. 

n 

1  Feb.— 1  Aug. 
1  June — 1  Deo. 
16Mar.— 16  Sep. 
16Jan.— 16July. 

6* 

Feb.— Aug. 

Barbadoes  8^%  ins.  {t) 
Brit.Ouiana8%in8.(Q 
0eylon4%inB.(Q  .  . 
Do.  8%  iuB.  (Q  .  .  . 
HoDg-KoDg  8i  %  ins  (0 
Jamaica  4%  ins.  (A  . 
Do.8i%ina.(Q  .  . 
Mauritius  8%  gaar.\ 

Great  Britain  S)  ./ 
Do.  4%  ins.  (Q.    .  . 
Sierra  Leone  4  %  Oonv. 
Trinidad  4%  ins.  . 
Do.  8%  ins.  (A  . 
Hontf-Kong  «  Shang- 

hil  Bank  Shares 


876.000 
260,000 
1,076,100 
2,460,000 
841,800 
1,098,907 
1,449,800 

600,000 

482,890 
1,260,000 
422,698 
600,000 

80,000 


•  Yield  oaloulftted  on  ihorter  period.  f  Yield  calculated  on  longer  period. 

(0  Xllgible  for  Tnutee  inveetmento. 
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H  per  cent,  quite  apart  from  the  option  of  conversion  into  3^  per 
cent,  stock  which  the  bonds  carry. 


EGYPTIAN  SECURITIES. 


TItto. 

Amoimt  or 
Number  of 
Shares. 

DiTidend 
forlMt 
Tean 

Paid 

up. 

Price. 

TMd. 

Egyptian  Goyt.  Onaraiiteed  Loftn  (t) . 

Unified  Debt  

National  Bank  of  Egypt  .... 
Bank  of  £gypt  

iB8,038,800 
£e>5,971,960 
260,000 
80,000 

8 
i 

6 
14 

100 
100 
10 

m 

100 
106 
19 
83 

8 

8* 
8i 

(0  KUgible  for  Tjnutee  InTeetmente. 


There  are  so  many  political  and  financial  ties  binding  Great 
Britain  to  Egypt,  and  so  much  British  capital  is  involved  in 
the  country's  development  that  a  few  representative  Egyptian 
investments  have  been  added  to  the  tables  given  here.  The 
expansion  of  our  interests  in  these  is  exemplified  by  the  increases 
which  the  banks  are  now  making  to  their  capital.  The  National 
Bank  of  Egypt  has  just  increased  its  capital  to  two  millions  and 
a  half  by  the  issue  of  £50,000  new  £10  shares  at  £6  premium. 
The  Bank  of  Egypt  also,  which,  by  the  way,  has  recently 
declared  a  final  dividend,  making  14  per  cent,  for  the  year  against 
13  per  cent,  last  year,  is  creating  10,000  new  shares  of  £25  each. 

Tbtjstee. 

July  mh,  1904. 
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BERI  BERI  AND  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS 


Singe  my  pamphlet  *  was  put  into  circulation  the  first  contin* 
gent  of  Chinese  coolies  has  arrived  on  the  Band,  and  it  is 
satisfactory  to  hear  from  medical  oflGicers  on  the  spot  that  the 
general  h^th  of  the  imported  labourers  is  surprisingly  good/' 
a  condition  of  things  which  goes  to  show  the  efficiency  of  the 
measures  taken  in  the  matter  of  selection.  Under  their  contract 
the  coolies  have  to  be  passed  as  sound  by  a  medical  man ;  they 
are  required  to  produce  certificates  of  health,  and,  if  the  emigra- 
tion agent  be  not  satisfied,  a  further  examination  must  be  made 
by  the  surgeon  of  the  ship  in  which  they  are  to  travel.  Then 
before  sailing  the  emigrant  has  to  be  examined  on  board  by  a 
guaUfied  medical  officer,  nominated  by  a  British  Consul  or  his 
delegate.  FinaUy  there  is  the  examination  at  the  port  of 
arrival.  It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  every  ordinary  precaution 
is  taken  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  disease  into  South  Africa 
by  these  labourers. 

In  spite  of  these  precautions,  however,  during  the  voyage  to 
South  Africa  there  was  an  outbreak  of  beri  beri  on  board,  and 
three  coolies  died,  the  remaining  cases  being  sent  back  to  China 
inmiediately  upon  the  ship  reaching  Durban.  This  misfortune 
is,  I  regret  to  say,  being  turned  into  political  capital  by  the 
Opposition,  and  much  heckling  of  the  Government  has  taken 
place,  based  upon  the  same  slender  knowledge  of  the  facts 
which  marked  the  discussions  on  the  Transvaal  labour  policy. 
One  Member  of  Parliament  went  so  far  as  to  insist  on  beri  beri 
being  classed  as  "  a  loathsome  or  a  dangerous  contagious  disease," 
a  suggestion  which  rightly  brought  down  upon  him  a  sharp 
rebuke  from  the  acting  Governor  of  Natal,  whose  administration 
of  the  local  Act  was  thereby  flouted. 

As  a  further  outbreak  of  beri  beri  has  occurred  among  the 
Chinese  labourers  on  the  Band,  it  may  perhaps  be  convenient  to 
state  that  the  disease  is  a  kind  of  neuritis,  attacking  sometimes 
one  set  of  nerves  and  sometimes  another;  it  is  however  non- 
contagious.   Several  theories  are  current  as  to  the  causation  of 

*  <  Chin«8e  Labour  (in  the  Transvaal),'  being  a  Study  of  its  Moral,  Eoonomic, 
and  Imperial  Aspects.  By  0.  Kinlooh  Cooke.  Twenty-fifth  thousand,  prioe  3d. 
Maomillan  ft.Oo.,  Ltd.,  St.  Martin's  Street,  London,  W.G. 
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beri  beri,  but  so  far  medical  science  has  failed  to  discover  with 
accuracy  the  means  by  which  it  is  generated.  In  a  recent 
dispatch  to  Lord  Milner  special  attention  is  drawn  to  these 
theories.  They  are/'  says  Mr.  Lyttelton,  "  that  the  disease 
is  caused  by  excessive  rice  in  dietary  or  by  uncured  rice,  that 
it  is  an  infectious  communicable  disease,  that  it  is  a  disease 
depending  on  a  locally  manufactured  poison."  This  information, 
I  believe,  corresponds  with  Sir  Patrick  Hanson's  investigations. 

The  practical  measures  indicated  by  the  Colonial  Secretary 
are  "isolation  of  cases,  and  elimination  of  uncured  rice  from 
dietary,  restriction  of  amount  of  rice,  and  the  substitution  of 
other  articles  of  food."  He  also  adds  that  the  housing  and 
feeding  conditions  of  coolies  at  the  port  of  shipment  should  be 
carefully  watched.  In  reply  Lord  Milner  cables,  All  cases  of 
beri  beri  have  been  isolated,  and  rice  eUminated  from  dietary. 
My  medical  advisers  are  watching  outbreak  very  closely,  and  are 
quite  satisfied  with  arrangements  made."  A  later  message  reports 
^at  all  the  patients  are  doing  well,  and  that  the  governor  is  assured 
"  there  is  not  the  slightest  cause  for  anxiety."  This'correspond- 
ence  proves,  if,  indeed,  proof  be  necessary,  that  no  such  "  grave 
danger  "  need  be  apprehended  as  the  opponents  of  Chinese  labour 
St  Westminster  would  have  the  electors  of  this  country  believe. 

The  general  policy  of  introducing  Chinese  labour  into  a 
Crown  Colony  was  undoubtedly  a  proper  question  for  the 
Imperial  Parliament  to  discuss,  but  that  question  having  been 
decided  in  the  affirmative,  there  the  matter  should  rest.  To 
follow  up  a  political  defeat,  as  the  Opposition  are  doing,  by  a 
policy  of  pin  pricks,  is  contrary  to  the  best  traditions  of  Parlia- 
mentary usage,  and  at  variance  with  the  Englishman's  idea  of 
fair  play  all  round. 

Moreover,  in  this  instance  another  and  a  very  important  point 
has  to  be  considered,  namely,  the  result  of  the  irritation  caused 
to  the  people  of  the  Transvaal  by  constant  interference  with  their 
domestic  afiEeurs  for  the  sole  purpose  of  making  party  capital  out 
of  colonial  difficulties.  On  this  ground  alone  the  tactics  of  the 
Opposition  are  to  be  condenmed,  but  the  electors  should  also 
know  tiiiat  the  Badical  party,  wittingly  or  unwittingly,  are  playing 
the  game  of  the  Boers,  for  every  pin  prick  adds  fresh  fuel  to  the 
movement  in  favour  of  immediate  responsible  government  for 
the  new  colonies.  Besponsible  government  must  necessarily 
come,  and  rightly  come,  in  due  time,  but  the  time  is  not  yet. 
If  given  before  the  British  have  a  working  majority,  not  only  will 
the  step  be  prematnie,  but  we  shall  be  practically  giving  back  to 
the  Dutch  at  the  polls  the  supremacy  which  it  has  cost  us  so 
much  in  blood  and  treasure  to  secure. 


C.  ElHLOOH  COOXE. 
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LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR 

THE  CLBRQY  AND  OVER-SEA  SETTLEMENTS. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Ebcpieb  Bbvibw. 

Sib,— If  there  is  one  body  of  men  more  than  another  which 
shonld  be  infused  with  the  imperial  spirit  it  is  the  clergy,  for 
Imperialism,  rightly  understood,  offers  the  solution  of  many  of 
those  grave  problems  which  perplex  the  mind  and  weary  the 
heart  of  the  best  and  most  earnest  among  them.  But,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  clergy  collectively  (and  under  this  term  I 
include  the  ministers  of  every  denomination)  is  hopelessly 
deficient  in  this  quality. 

This  is  very  regrettable,  for,  apart  from  the  broad  and  en- 
lightened view  of  men  and  things  gained  by  thinking  Imperially," 
an  unsuspected  opportunity  for  the  spread  of  Christianity  is  alEorded 
in  the  broad  fields  of  the  Empire.  Do  not  suppose  that  I  am 
advocating  what  is  generally  known  as  missionary  enterprise:  that 
is  very  far  from  my  purpose.  The  average  missionary,  classing 
all  those  who  are  not  interested  in  his  particular  mission  as 
"little  Englanders,''  is  himself  as  hopelessly  parochial  as  any 
country  parson  at  home.  Whether  at  home  or  in  New  Guinea 
this  is  the  fault  of  the  clerical  mind — ^parochialism,  with  its 
narrow  unsympathetic  view  of  life,  is  its  dominant  feature. 
Each  minister  sits  within  his  own  domain ;  he  works  or  he  idles, 
but  in  either  case  he  may  speak  with  truth  of  the  paganism  of 
his  people,  of  the  hopeless  lot  of  the  poor,  of  the  hard  sbruggle  for 
life  amidst  scenes  and  environments  the  most  adverse  to  the 
development  of  physical,  moral,  intellectual,  and  spiritual  life. 
These  things  are  clearly  perceived  by  him,  but  what  does  he  of  a 
practical  kind  to  remedy  the  evil  ?  Nothing  whatever  that  can 
bring  permanent  relief. 

The  efforts  made  for  the  better  housing  of  the  poor,  or  to 
secure  country  holidays  for  city  weary  children  are  indeed 
admirable;  but  they  do  but  touch  the  sores  they  would  heal. 
The  oheerfuUiess,  the  tinge  of  colour  restored  to  a  child  by  a 
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short  holiday  in  the  country,  are  destined  to  waste  away  in  the 
long  dreary  months  of  slam  life  which  follow— a  life  made  the 
more  intolerable  for  this  poor  glimpse  of  better  things.  Beyond 
our  island,  and  apparently,  beyond  the  ken  of  onr  pastors,  lie  the 
broad  wd  sonny  fields  of  the  Empire,  with  light  and  air  and 
hope,  with  work  for  the  willing,  witii  opportunity  for  all.  Here 
for  our  submerged  millions — submerged  only  for  want  of  oppor- 
tunity— ^is  the  promised  land,  the  land  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey,  but  who  amongst  our  religious  teachers  thinks  of  these 
things,  and  recognises  in  the  Empire  a  door  of  hope  for  their 
people?  Apparently  ''General"  Booth  alone  has  grasped  that 
certain  truth  that,  to  open  a  door  of  hope  in  things  temporal  is 
the  opportunity  of  Christ. 

It  is  the  repetition  of  a  well-worn  truism  to  say  that  the 
spiritual  life  of  the  people  depends  upon  the  improvement  of 
their  physical  and  moral  condition.  When  it  is  said  that  the 
Church  (churches)  has  lost  the  masses,  I  retort  that  the  Church 
has  never  possessed  them.  ''The  masses''  are  a  new  creation, 
the  product  of  our  modem  civilisation,  and  have  never  been  in 
touch  with  Christianity  at  all,  and  under  the  present  conditions 
which  exist  in  crowded  England  there  is  no  probability  that 
they  will  ever  so  be  touched.  Fresh  air,  open  fields,  hopeful 
spheres  of  work — these  are  the  things  which  tend  to  make  life 
pleasant,  lovable  wd  lifesome.  These,  too,  are  the  things  to 
bring  men  to  God,  not  the  cant  exhortation  to  patience  and 
trust  in  God  amidst  the  filth  and  squalor  of  slum  life  I  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  happy,  healthy,  and  hopeful  conditions  of  life 
will  bring  men  to  God ;  but  I  do  most  emphatically  assert  that 
such  conditions  will  prove  the  minister's  opportunity — he  too 
shall  find  his  lot  cast  in  wider  and  more  hopeful  fields. 

The  development  on  a  really  large  scale  of  what  is  now  becom- 
ing generally  known  as  the  County  Settlements  Scheme,  offers  us 
the  long-looked-for  remedy  of  many,  if  not  of  all,  our  social  evils. 
This  Scheme  is  about  to  be  launched.  Here  is  a  great  opportu- 
nity for  the  Christian  World.  This  is  one  of  those  rare  and  happy 
oooasionB  when  the  best  interest  of  the  State  and  the  Churches 
coincide. 

To-di^  the  energies  of  the  religious  world  are  wasted  in 
inconceivable  frivolities.  The  Use  of  Bome,  or  the  Use  of  Sarum, 
the  colour  of  a  vestment,  agitate  one  extreme ;  at  the  other  end 
we  have  the  bugbear  of  the  Nonconformist  conscience,  with  the 
malice  and  the  littlenesses  which  it  engenders— of  useful  and 
helpful  work,  very  little  1  Here  is  our  opportunity ;  let  church 
and  chapel  unite  in  strenuous  effort,  in  friendly  rivaliy  to 
promote  and  forward  this  salutary  scheme  for  the  good  of  a 
whole  people.   To  stand  before  the  world  as  a  social  reformer  is 
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no  ignoble  ambition,  snrely,  for  a  minister  of  Christ.  Under  the 
shadow  and  protection  and  control  of  the  County  Settlements 
Committee,  innumerable  congregations,"  each  accompanied  by 
its  own  pastor,  should  be  planted  down  in  the  new  countries. 
Christchurch  and  Dunedin  in  New  Zealand  are  existing  examples 
of  such  ecclesiastically  founded  colonies. 

Let  the  new  development  be  upon  a  new  uid  grander  scale. 
The  reduction  of  the  home  population  will  at  once  tend  to  improve 
the  physical  and  moral  condition  of  those  remaining,  and  so 
dispose  them  to  hear  the  word  of  God,  while  among  those  who  go 
forth  to  enjoy  the  happier  and  more  hopeful  conditions  of  Ufe,  it 
will  be  the  fault  of  the  clergy  if  they  do  not  reap  a  more  abundant 
harvest. 

As  an  instrument  to  effect  this  end  by  moulding  the  people 
into  that  attitude  and  preparedness  which  alone  can  insure  the 
success  of  the  scheme,  and  without  which  funds  and  organisation 
are  of  no  avail,  the  body  of  the  clergy,  in  town  and  country,  is  the 
readiest  to  hand,  and,  perhaps,  the  best  conceivable. 

But  will  the  clergy  rise  to  the  occasion?  If  they  do,  then  for 
them  uid  the  cause  they  uphold  the  future  is  full  of  promise.  If 
they  do  not,  they  deserve  to  continue,  as  they  are  to-day,  empty 
voices  crying  in  the  wilderness.  The  fairy  lamps  of  church  and 
chapel  shall  continue  to  flicker  and  splutter  in  the  darkness,  and 
the  ''blind  mouths"  which  minister  in  them  shall  continue 
to  merit  the  suspicion,  and  too  often  the  assurance,  of  cant  and 
hypocrisy. 


Fkakcis  M.  Akdbbson. 
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THE  QUESTION  OF  THE  DARDANELLES 

If  ever  there  was  a  place  marked  out  by  natxire  as  the  capital 
of  a  great  Empire  it  is  the  City  of  Constantinople.  Standing  as 
it  does  at  the  mouth  of  the  Golden  Horn,  it  commands,  or  ought 
to  command,  the  narrow  straits  of  the  Bosphorus  which  lead 
from  the  Black  Sea  into  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  by  so  doing 
commands  also  the  narrower  straits  through  which  tiie  waters 
of  the  two  above-named  seas  emerge  into  the  Mediterranean. 

In  the  bygone  time,  before  the  discovery  of  steam-ships  and 
gunpowder,  the  capital  founded  by  Constantino  was  even  more 
impregnable  than  it  is  to-day.  For  commercial  purposes  the 
position  is,  or  more  correctly  speaking,  was,  of  even  greater 
importance.  Constantinople,  under  the  Byzantine  and  the  Otto- 
man Bmpires  alike,  formed  the  point  of  junction  between  the 
trade  of  Europe  and  Asia,  the  centre  of  the  caravan  routes 
connecting  the  two  continents.  The  discovery  of  the  Cape  route 
and  the  construction  of  the  Suez  Canal  have  successively  deflected 
the  course  of  commerce  between  the  East  and  the  West  from  the 
old  land  routes  to  the  comparatively  new  maritime  routes.  Still, 
in  the  near  future,  when  ^rect  railway  communication  has  been 
established  between  the  manufacturing  centres  of  Europe  and  the 
markets  of  the  East,  it  is  certain  that  the  trunk  line  must  pass 
through  Constantinople,  the  more  so  as  there  would  I  understand 
be  no  serious  difficulty  in  constructing  a^submarine  railway  under 
the  Bosphorus  and  thus  enabling  passengers  and  goods  to  be 
carried  without  change  of  cars  from  Calais  to  Persia,  if  not  to 
India.  I  only  allude  to  these  facts  to  show  that  as  long  as 
Constantinople  is  held  by  an  Imperial  Power,  as  the  capital  of  its 
Empire,  the  conmiand  of  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Dardanelles 
becomes  an  imperative  necessity,  while  the  temptation  to  treat  thQ 
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Enxine  and  the  Sea  of  Marmora  as  both  coming  under  the 
category  of  a  mare  cUmsum  most  become  well-nigh  irresistible. 

History  confirms  this  view.  When  the  capital  of  the  Boman 
Empire  was  transferred  from  the  Tiber  to  the  Bosphoms  the 
glamour  of  ancient  Borne  survived  long  after  her  real  strength 
had  departed.  Moreover,  when  the  Emperor  Constantine  shifted 
the  seat  of  his  government  there  was  no  adjacent  European  or 
Asiatic  Power  which  could  contest  the  supremacy  of  his  re- 
organized dominion.  In  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  possession  of 
Constantinople  conferred,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  undisputed 
command  of  the  two  seas  whose  approaches  could  only  be  entered 
through  the  Bosphorus  on  the  North  and  by  the  Dardanelles  on 
the  South. 

When,  however,  the  Turks  finally  captured  Constantinople  in 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  their  tenure  was  for  a  long 
time  precarious.  Turkey,  surrounded  on  her  European  frontiers 
by  Christian  States  which,  after  the  decUne  of  the  Boman  Empire 
had  acquired  an  independent  position,  and  were  more  or  less 
united  by  their  conomon  enmity  to  Islam,  felt  the  necessity  of 
closing  the  entrance  to  the  Sea  of  Marmora  against  the  galleys 
of  the  Venetian  Bepublic  and  of  the  Enights  of  St.  John.  For 
a  century  after  Constantinople  had  been  re-named  Stamboul,  and 
after  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Sofia  had  been  converted  into  a 
Mahometan  mosque,  no  foreign  ships  were  allowed  to  pass  the 
Dardanelles  even  for  purposes  of  tiade.  In  the  period  to  which 
I  allude,  the  whole  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  belonged  to  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  Bussia  was  hardly  known  as  a  State,  and  the 
only  enemies  Turkey  had  to  take  account  of  were  the  Mediter- 
ranean countries  whose  sole  sea  access  to  Stamboul  lay  through 
the  Hellespont. 

It  was  only  after  the  first  repulse  sustained  by  the  Turks 
before  the  walls  of  Vienna  that  the  Sultan  Sulejrman  I.  entered 
into  treaties  with  France  and  Venice  by  which  French  and 
Venetian  trading-vessels  were  allowed  to  enter  the  Sea  of 
Marmora  and  unload  their  cargoes  in  the  Golden  Horn.  Similar 
rights  were  conceded  to  England  before  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  It  was  not  till  the  following  century  that  Bussia  dealt 
the  first  blow  to  the  suzerainty  of  Turkey  over  the  Euxine.  By 
the  treaty  of  Kulchuk  Eainardji  the  Crimea  was  declared  an 
independent  State.  Large  territories  bordering  on  the  Black  Sea 
were  ceded  to  Bussia,  and,  what  was  more  important,  the  Czar 
obtained  the  right  of  erecting  fortresses  on  its  shores,  and  of 
placing  Bussian  men-of-war  upon  its  waters ;  the  only  stipula- 
tion then  made  being  that  the  commerce  between  Bussia  and 
Turkey  should  be  conducted  solely  by  Turkish  vessels.  This 
stipulation  was  cancelled  after  a  few  years'  time,  and  in  1774  the 
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MoflcoYiie  meicanidle  navy  was  allowed  free  right  of  navigation 
in  the  Eiudne.  Similar  privileges  were  accorded  subsequently  to 
Eingland,  France  and  Italy,  but  the  rule  by  which  no  foreign  ship 
of  WBX  could  enter  the  Sea  of  Marmora  through  the  Hellespont 
was  still  upheld  in  its  integrity.  Indeed,  this  rule  was  formally 
confirmed  in  1840,  at  the  close  of  the  war  between  Turkey  and 
Egypt;  when  a  convention  was  concluded  between  England, 
Austria,  Prussia,  Bussia  and  Turkey,  with  the  view,  in  as  far  as 
I  can  ascertain,  of  preventing  France  from  using  her  naval  power 
to  assist  Mehemet  Ali  in  his  insurrection  against  the  Sultan. 
The  Crimean  war  led  to  the  first  open  infraction  of  the  rule  by 
which  no  men-of-war  other  than  those  of  Turkey  were  allowed  to 
enter  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  The  navies  of  England  and  France 
passed  through  the  Dardanelles  and  the  Bosphorus,  and  entered 
the  Black  Sea  vnth  the  consent,  and  indeed  at  the  request,  of  the 
Turkish  Gk)vemment.  The  Crimean  war  resulted  practiciJly  in  a 
drawn  battle,  and  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  by  which  peace  was  con- 
cluded, partook  of  the  nature  of  a  compromise.  The  Euxine 
was  neutralised  by  common  consent.  All  trading-vessels,  no 
matter  what  their  nationality,  were  given  right  of  free  navigation 
within  its  waters.  The  entrance  of  men-of-war  into  its  waters 
was,  however,  absolutely  prohibited,  except  in  the  case  of  cruisers 
oi  small  tonnage  sailing  under  the  Bussian  or  Turkish  flags,  which 
were  employed,  or  said  to  be  employed,  on  police  duties. 

Bussia  had  long  resented  the  limitations  placed  upon  her 
naval  forces  in  the  Black  Sea,  wd  after  the  Franco-German  war 
she  induced  the  Powers  represented  at  the  Conference  of  Paris 
to  modify  the  Treaty  of  1856,  and  to  allow  both  Turkey  and 
Bussia  to  keep  any  naval  force  in  the  Black  Sea  which  they 
might  respectively  deem  necessary.  Both  Powers  still  stood 
theoretically  upon  a  footing  of  absolute  equality.  In  practice, 
however,  Bussia  became  absolute  mistress  of  the  Black  Sea.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  years,  she  constructed  a  powerful  fleet  in  the 
Euxine ;  she  rebuilt  the  naval  arsenal  of  Sebastopol ;  she  fortified 
Batoum,  and  converted  it  into  a  military  stronghold.  During 
these  same  years  Turkey — owing  to  her  financial  difficulties,  to 
the  war  witii  Servia,  to  the  Bulgarian  insurrection,  and  to  the 
general  disorganisation  of  her  government — allowed  her  fleet  to 
fall  into  ruin ;  and  beyond  an  effort  to  erect  fortifications  at  the 
Northern  end  of  the  Bosphorus,  an  effort  which  proved  futile  in 
consequence  of  Bussia's  objecting  to  the  forts  in  question  being 
manned  with  guns,  Turkey  did  nothing  whatever  to  strengthen 
her  hold  on  the  straits  which  constitute  her  sole  defence  against 
any  naval  attack  on  the  part  of  her  Muscovite  neighbour. 

If  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano—which  Bussia  imposed  upon 
Turkey  after  the  passage  of  the  Balkans— had  not  been  cancelled 
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by  the  opposition  of  England,  all  regulations  restricting  the 
passage  of  Russian  war-ships  between  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Black  Sea  would  probably  have  been  swept  away  before  many 
years  had  passed.  It  was  not,  however,  the  policy  of  Russia  to 
lay  much  stress  upon  the  inmiediate  removal  of  these  restrictions, 
as,  in  the  event  of  Bussian  men-of-war  being  allowed  to^ss  to 
and  fro  from  one  sea  to  the  other,  a  similar  privilege  could  not 
have  been  denied  to  other  maritime  nations.  For  obvious  reasons, 
it  was,  therefore,  more  conducive  to  Bussian  interests  to  keep  in 
force  the  International  regulations  by  which  men-of-war  belonging 
to  other  nations  are  precluded  from  passing  the  Dardanelles.  Ti 
these  regulations  had  not  been  in  existence  at  the  time  of  the 
Busso-Turkish  war,  the  course  of  the  campaign  would  probably 
have  been  modified  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  former  Power.  If 
they  should  cease  to  exist  while  the  Sultan  still  rules  over 
European  Turkey,  the  supremacy  of  Bussia  in  the  Black  Sea 
might  conceivably  be  exposed  to  serious  damage.  The  present 
policy,  therefore,  of  Bussia  is  to  close  the  Dardanelles  to  ships 
of  war  belonging  to  other  nations,  and  at  the  same  time  to  reserve 
for  herself  the  practical  right  of  exit  and  ingress  for  her  cruisers. 

In  connection  with  this,  it  is  worth  recording  that  at  the 
Congress  of  BerUn  Lord  Salisbury  propounded  the  view,  that  the 
closing  of  the  Dardanelles  was  due  to  the  free  act  and  will  of  the 
Sultan,  as  the  Sovereign  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  that  if  he 
chose  at  any  time  to  throw  open  the  passage  he  was  within  his  rights 
in  so  doing.  This  contention  was  disputed  by  Count  Schuvalof^  as 
the  representative  of  Bussia,  who  declared  that  the  Dardanelles 
were  closed  in  virtue  of  an  International  compact,  which  was, 
according  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  binding 
upon  all  Powers,  including  the  Sultan  of  Turkey.  In  as  far 
as  I  can  learn,  no  definite  understanding  was  arrived  at  on  the  issue 
in  dispute  between  England  and  Bussia ;  and  up  to  the  present 
day  it  is  an  open  question,  whether  the  Sultan  could  or  could  not 
throw  open  the  passage  of  the  Hellespont  proprio  motu,  except  in 
the  case  of  a  war  between  Turkey  and  one  of  the  European 
Powers.  Bussia,  it  appears,  alleges  that  the  contingency  con- 
templated by  the  late  Lord  Salisbury  has  arisen,  and  that  the 
Sultan,  some  few  years  ago,  concluded  a  convention  with  the 
Government  of  St.  Petersburg,  by  which  Bussian  men-of-war 
were  entitled  to  pass  from  the  Black  Sea  and  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean. She  further  urges  that,  by  the  admission  of  our  own 
representative  at  the  Congress  of  Berlin,  Turkey  was  within  her 
rights  in  granting  the  alleged  permission. 

Personally,  I  do  not  attach  any  great  importance  to  the  dis- 
cussion as  to  whether  the  Dardanelles  are  closed  in  virtue  of  the 
Sultan's  authority,  as  the  supreme  ruler  over  the  Ottoman 
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Empiie,  or  in  virtae  of  an  International  agreement  between  the 
Powers  who  took  part  in  the  Congress  of  Paris  of  1866.  If  there 
existed  such  a  thing  as  an  International  Ck)urt  empowered  to 
decide  all  questions  in  dispute  in  accordance  wiih  a  recognised 
Code  of  International  law,  and  empowered  to  enforce  its  decisions, 
I  am  inclined  to  think  Russia  might  plead  with  some  show  of 
reason,  that  the  prohibition  which  precludes  the  passage  of  her 
fleet  through  the  Dardanelles  has  now  lapsed.  The  alleged 
lapse  would  be  based  upon  the  fact  that  on  various  occasions 
within  the  last  few  years  this  prohibition  has  been  disregarded 
by  Bussia,  with  the  tacit,  if  not  the  overt,  connivance  of  the 
Porte,and  that  on  these  occasions  no  formal  protest  has  ever  been 
made  by  any  one  of  the  signatories  to  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  I  am 
afiaid  this  fact  cannot  be  controverted,  though,  as  a  matter  of 
law,  it  might  be  argued  that  no  number  of  violations  of  a  contract 
can  justify  the  violator  in  claiming  that  thereby  he  has  freed 
himself  from  his  legal  obligations. 

In  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  formation  of  the  so-called 
Volunteer  fleet  in  Bussia  elicited  no  protest  on  the  part  of  any 
European  Power.  Yet  the  almost  avowed  object  of  this  fleet  was 
to  increase  the  naval  strength  of  Bussia  outside  the  Dardanelles. 
In  theory,  the  Volunteer  vessels  were  intended  to  establish  and 
develop  the  trade  of  Bussia  in  the  Far  East.  In  fact,  they  were 
cruisers  which,  under  the  pretext  of  their  being  vessels  engaged 
in  trade,  were  entitled  to  pass  freely  between  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Euxine,  and  then  to  assume  the  character  of  armed 
cruisers.  The  capital  of  the  company,  which  is  the  nominal 
ovmer  of  this  fleet,  was  supposed  to  be  subscribed  by  the  free 
contributions  of  Bussian  patriots :  but  the  administration  of  the 
Company  was  absolutely  and  entirely  under  the  control  of  the 
Bussian  Government.  By  the  terms  of  the  concession  the 
Volimteer  fleet  was  to  be  commanded  by  Bussian  officers  ;  their 
crevra,  which  were  of  a  size  utterly  inconsistent  with  trade 
purposes,  were  to  be  armed  by  Bussian  marines  under  military 
discipline ;  the  vessels  were  to  be  provided  with  guns  and  shells 
utterly  useless  for  any  legitimate  maritime  traffic.  It  has  been 
my  fortune  during  the  last  few  years  to  pass  very  frequently 
through  Port  Said ;  and  I  have  never  failed  to  see  some  outward 
or  homeward-bound  vessel  of  the  Volunteer  fleet  either  entering 
or  leaving  the  Suex  Canal. 

To  an  ordinary  observer  there  was  absolutely  no  difference 
between  these  cruisers  and  a  regular  Bussian  man-of-war,  except 
that  there  was  some  insignificant  modification  of  the  Imperial 
flag  as  hoisted  by  vessels  of  the  regular  navy.  No  doubt  was 
entertained  as  to  the  quasi-belligerent  character  of  these  Volunteer 
cruisers.  They  may  have  occasionally  carried  commercial  cargoes 
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to  ports  in  China  or  Korea,  but  their  main  functions  consisted 
in  carrying  troops,  arms  and  ammunition  to  Manchuria.  That 
this  was  so  must  have  been  known  to  the  consuls  at  every 
port  at  which  these  vessels  touched.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose 
that  the  true  character  of  the  Volunteer  fleet  should  not  have 
been  communicated  by  the  consuls  to  their  respective  govern- 
ments ;  and  yet,  up  to  the  day  when  the  Malctcca  was  stopped 
and  seized  by  a  Volunteer  cruiser,  sailing  under  the  flag  of 
Bussia,  no  attempt  was  made  by  any  neutral  Power  to  protest 
against  these  vessels  passing  the  Straits  of  the  Bosphorus  or  the 
Dardanelles  as  a  violation  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  This  laches  on 
the  part  of  the  neutral  Powers,  whether  intentional  or  accidental, 
cannot  but  impair  their  case  as  against  that  of  Bussia  in  the 
event  of  any  attempt  to  insist  upon  the  rigid  observation  of  the 
restrictions  imposed  by  the  Congress  of  Paris  in  1856. 

I  am  no  apologist  for  Bussia.  I  am  often  described  by  my 
critics  as  a  Jingo;  and  I  admit  without  compunction  that  the 
description  is  true  if  Jingoism  consists  in  the  belief  that  the  first 
duty  of  every  Englishman  is  to  look  after  the  welfare  of  England. 
If  I  were  a  German,  I  should  pin  my  faith  to  "  Deutschland, 
Deutschland,  fiber  alles."  If  I  were  an  American,  I  should  re-echo 
the  cry  of  the  North,  during  the  Secession  war :  **  My  country, 
right  or  wrong."  But  exactly  because  I  am  a  Jingo,  I  deprecate 
Great  Britain  conomitting  herself  to  any  bellicose  policy  she 
is  not  prepared,  if  necessary,  to  support  by  the  whole  force  of  the 
British  Empire.  Of  late  there  has  been  an  outcry  in  the  press, 
and  to  a  smaller  degree  in  Parliament,  to  the  effect  that  our 
Government  ought  to  take  up  a  strong  attitude  and  call  upon 
Bussia  to  fulfil  her  engagements  with  regard  to  the  passage 
of  the  Dardanelles.  I  am  assured  that  the  adoption  of  such  an 
attitude  need  not  involve  any  serious  danger  of  war.  I  am  asked 
to  believe  that,  if  a  Conference  could  be  convoked  by  the  neutral 
Powers  who  were  represented  at  the  Paris  Congress,  this  Con- 
ference would  infallibly  call  upon  Bussia  to  refrain  from  evading 
her  obligations  in  respect  of  the  Dardanelles ;  and  that,  however 
reluctantly,  she  could  not  afford  to  disregard  the  moral  force  of 
European  opinion.  My  answer  to  these  assurances  is  contained 
in  the  one  word  "  fudge." 

The  distinction  between  physical  force  and  moral  force 
was  once  wittily  described  as  consisting  in  the  fact  that  in 
the  former  case  there  were  bayonets  in  front,  in  the  latter 
case  there  were  bayonets  in  the  rear.  Now  so  far,  I  can  see 
no  indication  whatever  that  there  are  bayonets  anjrwhere 
forthcoming  to  uphold  the  authority  of  intemationaJ  law, 
which  is  supposed,  and,  I  think,  with  justice,  to  have  been 
violated  by  Bussia.   Under  these  circumstances,  a  display  of 
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moral  force  is  utterly  futile  as  a  method  for  compelling  Bussia 
to  forfeit  pretensions  which,  whether  just  or  unjust,  may 
dearly  improve  her  prospects  in  the  disastrous  war  she  has 
hitherto  waged  with  Japan.  Moreover,  I  fail  to  see  any 
probability  of  the  Continental  Powers  agreeing  to  attend  a  Con- 
ference to  discuss  how  the  restrictions  imposed  on  Bussia  in  1856 
can  best  be  enforced  in  their  integrity.  It  is  clear  that  Bussia 
cannot  desire  the  assemblage  of  a  Conference  unless  she  is 
certain  beforehand  that  the  verdict  would  go  in  her  favour. 
Of  this  she  cannot  be  certain,  and  therefore  she  might  refuse 
to  entertain  the  idea  upon  the  not  untenable  plea  that  any 
proposal  to  enforce  or  repeal  the  prohibition  forbidding  men- 
of-war  to  pass  the  Dardanelles  without  the  consent  of  the  Sultan 
must  raise  a  number  of  questions  concerning  the  Near  East,  with 
which  she  cannot  fairly  be  asked  to  deal  till  the  war  in  the  Far 
East  is  settled  one  way  or  another.  Moreover,  Bussia  would 
probably  allege  that  she  had  obtained  the  consent  of  the  Sultan, 
and,  though  this  statement  may  be  disputed,  its  absolute  disproval 
would  be  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty. 

Given  this  attitude  on  the  part  of  Bussia,  it  may  be  taken  for 
absolutely  certain  that  France  would  side  with  her  friend  and 
ally.  If  a  Conference  were  to  be  held,  Germany  might  not 
refuse  to  be  present,  but  she  would  not,  I  think,  take  any 
steps  to  facilitate  the  meeting  of  a  Conference,  and  she  would 
expect  her  just  influence  with  the  members  of  the  Triple  Alliance 
to  induce  them  not  to  entertain  the  proposal  favourably.  Under 
these  circumstances  England,  if  she  were  unwise  enough  to 
propose  submitting  the  question  of  the  Dardenelles  to  an 
International  Congress,  would  not  only  expose  herself  to  a 
needless  rebuff,  but  would  find  herself  unsupported  by  a^y  one  of 
the  great  Powers  of  the  Continent. 

When  I  hear  it  seriously  proposed  that  we  should  adopt  a 
policy  which  must  inevitably  re-open  the  Eastern  Question,  and 
thereby  give  rise  to  a  war  for  the  partition  of  Turkey,  in  which 
England  must  almost  inevitably  be  entangled,  I  ask  myself,  cui 
bono  ?  1  can  understand  the  advantages  of  assisting  Japan  in  her 
attack  on  the  Slav  Empire  of  the  North,  but  I  can  see  no 
advantage  at  all  in  raising  a  question  which  must  necessitate  our 
intervention  as  a  belligerent,  an  intervention  which  must  result 
in  causing  France  to  assist  Bussia  with  her  fleet,  if  not  with  her 
army.  A  certain  number  of  wrong-headed  sentimentalists  may 
be  ready  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  world  with  the  object  of 
redressing  the  wrongs  of  Macedonians,  Serbs,  Bulgarians  or  any 
of  the  Mongrel  Slav  races  whose  feuds  and  enmities  have  long 
made  the  Balkan  Peninsula  the  cockpit  of  modern  Europe.  But 
the  vast  majority  of  Englishmen  hold  that  the  maintenance  of 
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European  peace  is  infinitely  more  important  than  the  expulsion 
of  the  Turks  from  the  homes  they  have  held  for  many  centuries. 
A  war  to  uphold  the  Ottoman  Empire  in  Europe  would,  I  am 
convinced,  be  very  unpopular  with  the  bulk  of  Englishmen,  but  a 
war  to  drive  the  Turks  across  the  Bosphorus,  and  to  place  the 
Russians  in  command  of  the  Bosphorus  would  be  still  more 
unpopular,  and  yet  this  would  be  the  one  certain  result  of  raising 
the  question  of  the  Dardanelles  prematurely  and  without  any 
urgent  necessity. 

It  is  obvious  to  any  intelligent  observer  that  the  Eastern 
Question  is  working  out  its  own  solution.  The  process  may 
seem  slow  to  those  who  suffer  under  Turkish  misrule,  and  still 
more  to  those  who  are  longing  for  the  death  of  the  Sick  Man  of 
Europe  in  order  to  divide  his  inheritance.  But  the  diseases  under 
which  Turkey  suffers  have  reached  a  stage  when  no  hope  of  any 
permanent  recovery  can  reasonably  be  entertained.  The  real 
question  in  the  Near  East  is  not  when  Turkey  will  have  to 
surrender  her  last  possessions  on  the  mainland  of  Europe,  but 
who  is  to  succeed  her  as  mistress  of  Constantinople,  the  Bosphorus 
and  the  Dardanelles.  The  slower  the  process  of  disintegration 
the  better  for  the  interests  of  England  as  the  friend  of  peace. 
There  is  no  need  to  say  that,  if  it  were  not  for  the  fear  of  Bussian 
aggrandisement,  the  Turks  would  long  ere  this  have  been  ejected 
from  Europe. 

Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the  disastrous  war  which 
Bussia  has  forced  upon  Japan,  it  seems  well-nigh  certain  that, 
whether  Bussia  is  victorious  or  defeated,  the  belief  in  her 
invincibility — a  belief  which  dates  from  the  burning  of  Moscow — 
has  been  rudely  shaken,  and  will  remain  shaken,  even  if  the  war 
with  Japan  should  end  in  a  Bussian  victory.  It  is  also  on  the 
cards,  though  of  this  I  feel  less  certain,  that  the  war  may  bring 
important  changes  in  the  internal  organisation  of  the  Muscovite 
Empire,  wd  may  even  prove  the  death-knell  of  the  system  of 
absolute  despotism  under  an  irresponsible  autocrat,  ruling  over  a 
servile  population.  If  such  a  change  could  be  effected  it  would 
do  much  to  modify  the  views,  in  virtue  of  which  any  advance  of 
Bussia  is  regarded  by  thinking  men  throughout  Europe  as  a 
menace  to  progress,  enlightenment  and  civilisation.  The  fact 
that  the  birth  of  an  heir  to  the  Imperial  throne  should  coincide 
with  the  heaviest  reverses  Bussia  has  sustained  since  the  outset 
of  her  ill-advised  war  with  Japan,  may  possibly  induce  the  Czar 
to  seize  the  opportunity  offered  by  the  assassination  of  M.  de 
Plehve  to  initiate  a  liberal  policy,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  more 
in  accordance  with  the  aspirations  of  the  Bussian  people,  and  less 
perilous  to  the  peace  of  Europe.  I  am  not  very  sanguine  myself 
as  to    the  consummation  so  devoutly  to  be  wished  "  coming  to 
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pass  ^ihin  any  reasonable  period.  Bat  the  bare  possibility  of 
such  a  change  of  policy  being  adopted  by  Bnssia  onght  to  render 
English  statesmanship  reluctant  to  raise  the  question  of  the 
Dardanelles,  and  thereby  to  cut  off  all  hope  of  the  Eastern 
Question  being  settled  without  a  war  which  would  in  all  likeli- 
hood extend  far  beyond  the  frontiers  of  Bussia  and  of  Turkey. 

To  put  the  matter  plainly,  the  wisest  poUcy  for  England 
is  to  uphold  the  status  quo,  which  has  prevailed  for  some 
years  and  regulated  the  relations  between  the  Czar  and  the 
Sultan.  I  do  not  say  that  this  status  quo  is  satisfactory  in 
itself.  All  I  do  assert  is  that  its  maintenance  is  a  less  evil  than 
a  general  war,  and  that  in  politics,  especially  in  International 
politics,  the  choice  is  not  so  much  as  to  what  is  ideally  the  best, 
but  as  to  what  is  the  least  hurtful.  In  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain 
there  is  no  continental  nation  which  has  any  wish  to  see  the 
Eastern  Question  re-opened ;  and,  if  I  have  made  my  meaning 
clear,  it  is  manifest  the  question  of  the  Dardanelles  cannot  be 
settled  without  bringing  Europe  face  to  face  with  the  overthrow 
of  Turkish  rule  in  Europe,  and  as  an  tmavoidable  consequence, 
with  the  outbreak  of  a  European  war.  This  truth  is  fully 
recognised  by  the  Governments  of  Austria  -  Hungary  and  of 
Germany.  To  the  former  the  probable  outcome  of  such  a  war — 
the  substitution  of  Bussian  for  Turkish  rule  at  Constantinople — 
would  be  fatal  to  her  traditional  hopes  of  extending  her  territories 
to  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Dardanelles,  and  would 
place  her  national  independence  in  the  gravest  peril.  Before  the 
loss  of  her  Italian  provinces  and  her  crushing  defeat  by  Prussia  in 
the  Seven  Days'  campaign,  Austria  would  certainly  have  resisted 
with  all  the  force  of  her  Empire  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  Bussia 
to  make  herself  mistress  of  the  Turkish  capital.  But  Austria  is  no 
longer  the  Power  she  was  in  the  days  when  she  used  to  boast  of 
her  title  to  be  called  "  the  Empire  so  rich  in  victories."  The  open 
disaffection  of  her  Slav  population,  which  looks  to  Bussia,  not  to 
Austria  as  their  protector ;  the  suicidal  pretension  of  the  Magyars 
to  carry  out  Home  Bule  in  Hungary,  till  the  tie  between  the 
Cis-Leithan  and  the  Trans-Leithan  provinces  of  the  Empire  is 
reduced  to  the  shadow  of  a  name ;  the  pretensions  of  Croatia  to 
legislative  independence ;  the  growth  of  the  Pan-German  party  in 
Austria  proper,  and  the  social,  industrial,  linguistic  and  religious 
disputes  so  prevalent  in  all  mixed  nationalities,  have  reduced  the 
ancient  Hapsburg  monarchy  to  a  condition  of  such  impotence 
that  alone  and  single-handed  she  could  hardly  contemplate  saying 
to  Bussia :    Thus  far  and  no  farther." 

There  is  only  one  Continental  Power,  to  the  best  of  my  belief, 
whose  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo  in  the 
Near  East  runs  on  all  fours  with  those  of  England.   That  Power 
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is  Germany.  It  is  true  that  Germany's  own  position  wonld  only 
be  indirectly  affected  by  the  entry  of  the  Russians  into  Constanti- 
nople. The  idea  that  the  Danube,  equally  with  the  Rhine,  ought 
by  rights  to  belong  to  the  Fatherland,  comes  within  the  category  of 
sentimental  poUtics  not  much  in  favour  at  Berlin.  On  the  ol^er 
hand,  the  preservation  of  the  status  que  is  the  dominant  principle 
of  Austrian  policy ;  and  if  this  principle  is  menaced,  Germany 
would  be  compelled  either  to  assume  an  attitude  of  open  hostility 
towards  Bussia,  or  to  acquiesce  in  the  dissolution  of  the  Triple 
Alliance.  Of  the  two  alternatives  it  is  hard  to  determine  which 
would  be  more  distasteful  to  Germany ;  and  therefore  we  may 
safely  assume  that  the  influence  of  the  Emperor  William,  of  his 
Court  and  his  Ministers,  will  be  exerted  to  keep  things  as  they 
are  in  the  Near  East.  In  my  opinion,  therefore,  Germany's 
interest  is  to  co-operate  with  England  in  hindering  any  possible 
extension  of  the  area  of  the  war  now  waging  in  Manchuria  from 
Asia  to  Europe.  Nor  can  I  see  any  adequate  reason  why  such  a 
co-operation  should  not  be  welcome  to  England. 

It  is  further  worth  bearing  in  mind  that  England  and 
Germany,  as  posBessing,  though  in  unequal  proportions,  the 
largest  mercantile  marine  of  all  the  European  Powers,  with  the 
doubtful  exception  of  France,  have  a  common  interest  in  up- 
holding the  interests  of  neutrals  and  in  resisting  any  extension  of 
belligerent  rights  at  the  cost  of  neutral  trade.  We  may  therefore 
reasonably  expect  that  whenever  the  close  of  the  war  necessitates 
the  convocation  of  a  European  Conference,  Germany  will  side 
with  England  in  protesting  against  the  doctrine  of  belligerency 
enunciated  by  Bussia,  which,  if  carried  out  logically,  would 
paralyse  the  trade  of  all  neutral  maritime  States.  I  have  no  wish 
to  disparage  in  any  way  the  value  of  the  Anglo-French  conven- 
tion, but  I  cannot  shut  my  eyes  to  the  patent  fact  that,  if  France 
should  escape,  as  she  hopes  to  do,  from  any  active  participation 
in  the  war  now  waging  in  the  Far  East,  she  will  naturally  be 
disposed  to  side  with  Bussia  in  the  questions  of  the  Dardanelles 
and  of  the  Near  East.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  France  that  we  can 
look  to  help  us  in  maintaining  the  status  quo  upon  the  Bosphorus 
or  in  defending  the  rights  of  neutral  shipping. 

I  have  no  great  faith  in  treaties  and  conventions,  even  when 
they  are  concluded  between  civilised  and  law-abiding  States.  I 
have  still  less  faith  when  one  of  the  contracting  States  is  on  a 
far  lower  stage  of  civilisation  than  the  other.  My  distrust  is  the 
more  strong  when  the  inferior  State  possesses  an  almost  Oriental 
capacity  for  equivocation,  intrigue  and  subterfuge.  Still,  as 
a  matter  of  common-sense  and  fairness,  I  think  that  Bussia, 
after  having  released  the  Malacca,  wd  having  undertaken  not  to 
employ  the  vessels  of  her  volunteer  fleet  as  armed  cruisers — to 
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harass,  capture  and  sink  neutral  vessels  on  the  high  seas,  upon  a 
bare  suspicion  they  may  be  carrying  contraband  of  war — ^has 
given  strong  evidence  of  her  unwillingness  to  furnish  neutral 
Powers,  and  especially  England,  with  any  further  ground  for 
reprisals.  Whatever  other  defects  may  be  alleged  against 
Russian  foreign  policy,  lack  of  astuteness  is  not  one  that  can  be 
alleged  against  her.  We  have,  therefore,  no  need  to  give  the 
Russian  Government  credit  for  more  than  ordinary  intelligence 
by  assuming  that  they  are  aware  that  the  repetition  of  further 
outrages  upon  British  shipping,  similar  to  those  of  which  we  have 
had  already  to  complain,  would  be  considered  in  this  country  as 
a  gross  violation  of  the  engagements  contracted  at  St.  Petersburg, 
and  would  compel  England  to  take  into  her  own  hands  the 
protection  of  her  own  shipping. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  think  it  was  an  error  in 
tactics  on  the  part  of  our  great  shipping  companies  to  suspend 
their  traffic  with  Japan,  and  practically  with  the  Far  East, 
without  waiting  for  positive  proof  that  the  Czar  is  either  unable 
or  unvnlling  to  enforce  the  engagements  to  which  his  Majesty 
has  plighted  his  good  faith.  The  companies  in  question,  if  I  am 
rightly  informed,  issued  this  ''self-denying  ordinance"  without 
previously  obtaining  the  approval  of  their  own  Government  and 
must  therefore  abide  the  consequences  of  their  own  action.  They 
have  no  cause  to  complain,  if  German  steamships  volunteered 
to  incur  the  risk  which  English  ocean  liners  hesitated  to  under- 
take. Nor  has  the  British  public  a  right  to  complain.  After 
all,  business  is  business,  and  if  the  German  mail-steamers  had 
declined  to  carry  cargoes  for  the  Far  East,  there  would  have 
been  any  number  of  British  steamers  ready  to  take  their  place. 
The  French  Messageries  Maritimes  have  throughout  the  war 
enjoyed  a  complete  immunity  from  any  interference  at  the  hands 
of  Russian  men-of-war,  whether  regular  or  irregular,  and  have 
doubtless  profited  by  this  immunity.  German  vessels  have 
been  seized  and  captured  almost  as  often  as  British,  and  yet  I 
have  never  noticed  any  unfavourable  comments  on  the  immunity 
enjoyed  by  France,  while  our  papers  are  full  of  the  unfriendliness 
displayed  by  Germany  in  carrying  cargoes  which  our  English  liners 
had  declined  to  carry.  I  am  no  advocate  of  German  State  policy. 
This  is  a  matter  with  which  I,  as  an  Englishman,  have  no 
concern.  But  I  hold  to  our  old  British  saying,  that  what  is 
sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce  for  the  gander. 

Edwabd  Dicey. 
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MR*  CHAMBERLAIN  AND  THE  HEALTI 


On  the  30th  of  June  last  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  the  g 
of  the  Boyal  Institute  of  Public  Health  at  a  banquet  offered 
in  recognition  of  his  services  to  preventive  medicine  during 
tenure  of  office  as  Colonial  Secretary.  And  generous  testin 
was  borne  by  the  Prime  Minister  and  distinguished  men  of  sci 
to  all  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  done  to  turn  our  tropical  cole 
and  protectorates  into  regions  where  men  can  work  in  health 
comfort,  thus  adding  incalculable  gains  to  the  commercial  f n 
and  industrial  prosperity  of  the  Empire. 

Lord  Beaconsfield's  formula,  sanitas  sanitatum  omnia  san 
has  been  a  principle  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  administration  in  dec 
with  parts  of  our  possessions  long  and  justly  dreaded  as  p] 
where  even  a  short  period  of  service  brought  almost  certain  i 
ness  and  not  improbably  death.  The  commercial  developmei 
our  Crown  Colonies  engaged  Mr.  Chamberlain's  attention  fron 
first  day  of  his  entrance  on  office  as  Colonial  Secretary ;  ai 
was  not  long  before  he  recognised  how  seriously,  vnthin  i 
area,  the  development  of  all  Imperial  interests,  administra 
commercial  and  industrial,  has  been  imperilled  by  disc 
peculiar  to  the  tropics.  A  typical,  if  exceptional,  illustratio 
the  danger  of  residence  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  was  refe 
to  some  years  ago  in  Parliament.  A  despatch  was  receive 
London  followed  shortly  after  by  the  news  that  the  Col( 
Secretary  who  drafted  it,  the  clerk  who  copied  it  and  the  Gk)ve 
who  signed  it  had  all  died  before  it  reached  the  Colonial  Offic 

To  meet  the  dangers  of  service  in  the  more  unhealthy  tro] 
Colonies  special  rules  affecting  leave  and  pension  have 
enacted,  while  it  has  been  necessary  to  provide  a  redundant 
to  carry  on  departmental  work  in  the  constantly  recm 
absence  of  officials  from  malarial  fever.  These  arrangem 
have  entailed  a  heavy  expenditure,  while  the  risks  of  the  sei 
have  even  more  seriously  affected  the  efficiency  of  administrai 
It  was  extremely  difficult  to  find  suitable  candidates  to  fill  va 
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appointments,  and  even  important  offices  were  bestowed  on  men 
who  only  accepted  them  as  a  last  resource  in  the  stress  of 
desperate  circmnstances.  It  was  not  only  the  administration 
of  public  afhirs  which  suffered ;  commercisJ,  industrial  and 
more  particularly  agricultural  enterprises  were  no  less  seriously 
impeded.  In  1895  the  number  of  European  officials  on  the 
Gold  Coast  was  175 ;  of  these  17  died  and  24  were  invsJided. 
In  1896  the  number  was  176,  of  whom  15  died  and  26  were 
invalided.  These  figures  take  no  account  of  the  non-official  white 
population,  among  whom  the  mortality  was  at  least  as  high. 
Corresponding  returns  from  other  West  African  colonies  were 
scarcely  less  alarming.  It  was,  at  the  same  time,  stated  on  good 
authority  that  at  Lagos  46  out  of  140  resident  Europeans  had 
lately  died  during  a  period  of  15  months,  and  that  during  another 
period  of  6  months  72  died  out  of  a  white  population  of  200. 
Outside  the  Colonial  Office  and  trading  associations  engaged 
in  the  commerce  of  colonial  products,  it  was  chiefly  on  the 
occasion  of  military  expeditions — such  as  the  Ashanti  and  Gold 
Coast  wars — that  the  terrors  of  service  in  our  tropical  possessions 
were  brought  home  with  painful  intensity  to  the  consciousness 
of  the  British  public. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1897  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
attention  was  very  definitely  directed  to  the  importance  of 
scientific  enquiry  into  the  causes  of  malaria,  and  of  special 
education  in  tropical  medicine  for  the  medical  officers  of  the 
Crown  Colonies.  In  an  address  delivered  at  St.  George's 
Hospital  at  the  opening  of  the  winter  session  in  October  1897, 
Sir  Patrick  Manson  urged  the  importance  of  special  education  in 
tropical  medicine,  seeing  that  rather  more  than  one-fifth  of  the 
medical  graduates  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  practise  in  tropi- 
cal climates,  or,  being  in  the  army  and  navy,  may  at  any  time 
be  called  upon  to  do  so.  It  was  pointed  out  that  England  is  the 
centre  of  a  great  and  growing  tropical  empire,  the  field  of  diseases 
widely  different  in  many  respects  from  the  diseases  of  temperate 
climates,  and  demanding  special  knowledge  for  their  diagnosis 
and  successful  treatment,  while  the  diseases  of  temperate  climates 
were  practically  the  only  diseases  about  which  the  students  of 
our  nodical  schools  received  instruction.  Sir  Patrick  declared 
emphatically  that  the  course  of  instruction  in  general  medicine 
received  in  the  country  was  utterly  inadequate  to  qualify  for 
tropical  practice. 

This  address  was  to  a  large  extent  the  immediate  initiative  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  subsequent  action,  and  may  well  be  said  to 
mark  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  study  of  medicine  through- 
out the  Empire.  The  following  quotation  indicates  why  so  httle 
has  been  done,  and  shows  some  consequences  of  this  neglect. 
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A  principal  reason  why  hitherto  there  has  been  so  little  done  in  this  mi 
is  this,  candidates  for  medical  degrees  know  very  well  that  they  will  no 
asked  any  questions  about  tropical  diseases  by  their  examiners,  and  so 
have  not  demanded  instruction  on  this  subject.  And  the  reason  why  quest 
are  rarely  put  on  tropical  medicine  is  that  the  leaders  of  the  profession,  t 
who  man  our  hospitals,  who  fill  the  teaching  chairs,  who  examine  for  deg 
who  grant  licences  to  practise,  who  make  the  regulations  for  the  educatio 
the  youth  of  the  profession,  are,  in  almost  every  instance,  men  who  have  i 
practised  in  warm  countries,  and  who  themselves  have  never  felt  the  nece 
for  a  wider  and  more  practical  knowledge  of  the  diseases  peculiar  to  t 
climates.  Not  having  themselves  felt  the  want,  they  have  been  slo 
acknowledge  that  such  a  want  exists,  and  slower  still  to  apply  the  remedy. 

But  ask  those  who  are  best  qualified  to  express  an  opinion  on  this  sub 
Ask  the  medical  men  who  have  themselves  felt  the  responsibilities  of  pra 
in  the  tropics,  and  more  especially  those  of  them  who  have  endeavoure 
follow  recent  developments  in  tropical  pathology.  Ask  them  if  they  do 
think  that  the  medical  man  who  goes  out  to  battle  with  tropical  disease  sb 
have  some  special  instruction  and  training  for  the  very  special  and  respon 
work  he  has  before  him,  and  if  they  do  not  think  that  the  medical  authoi 
should  take  care  that  the  men  who  do  so  go  out  to  practise  should  be  pro] 
qualified  so  far  as  teaching  can  qualify.  I  am  sure  of  their  answer.  Unfi 
nately,  most  of  the  men  of  tropical  experience  live  and  practise  away  fron 
great  medical  centres.  They  are  hardly  represented  on  the  medical  teacl 
graduating,  or  legislating  bodies,  and  so  it  comes  that  their  opinions  dc 
make  themselves  felt,  and  that  a  much-needed  reform  is  delayed. 

It  is  more  especially  of  recent  years,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  enon 
expansion  of  our  Empire,  and  partly  in  consequence  of  the  advances  in  tro 
pathology  which  have  signalised  the  last  two  decades,  that  the  claims  of  tro 
medicine  have  become  urgent.  Formerly  the  little  that  was  known  about  tro 
disease  could  be  carried  in  a  waistcoat  pocket.  But  of  late  years  so  great 
been  the  advance  that  nowadays  the  subject  is  quite  as  extensive  and  • 
as  special,  so  to  speak,  as  ophthalmology,  dermatology,  gynecology,  or 
of  those  departments  of  medicine  which  claim  and  receive  special  teachi 
more  so.  When  the  practitioner  in  this  coimtry  is  puzzled  about  a  case 
an  easy  matter  for  him  to  call  in  someone  known  to  be  familiar  with  the 
of  case  he  is  m  trouble  about.  But  m  the  wilds  of  Africa,  in  the  islands  o 
Pacific,  in  lonely  stations  in  India  or  China,  there  is  no  consultant  to  fall 
upon.  The  practitioner  there  has  himself  alone  to  depend  upon.  And  w 
his  patient,  and,  if  he  has  a  conscience,  to  his  future  peace  of  mind  if  he  i 
up  to  date  in  his  knowledge. 

Early  in  1898  Mr.  Chamberlain  submitted  to  the  War  01 
the  Admiralty,  the  India  Office  and  the  Foreign  Office  the  ( 
of  a  circular  which  he  proposed  to  address  to  the  General  Me< 
Council  and  the  leading  British  medical  schools  urging 
desirability  of  extending  the  teaching  of  tropical  medicine  in 
country.  It  was  Mr.  Chamberlain's  desire  to  give  additi 
weight  to  his  appeal  for  the  co-operation  of  the  Council 
medical  schools  by  securing  the  approval  and  support 
those  departments,  and  on  the  11th  of  March  the  circ 
enclosing  a  copy  of  Sir  Patrick  Manson's  address,  was  iss 
The  correspondence  in  reply  showed  that  in  upwards  of  frw 
British  medical  schools,  some  of  them  situated  at  large  seap 
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ftirttngements  either  already  existed  or  were  about  to  be  made  for 
giving  special  instruction  in  tropical  medicine.  A  resolution  was 
adopted  by  the  General  Medical  Council  in  the  following  terms : — 

Thai  while  the  Cooncil  is  not  prepared  to  reoommend  that  tropioal  medicine 
shonld  be  made  an  obligatory  subject  of  the  ordinary  medical  cnrricnlom,  it 
deems  it  highly  desirable,  in  the  public  interest,  that  arrangements  should  forth- 
with be  made  by  the  Government  for  the  special  instruction  in  tropical 
medicine,  hygiene  and  climatology  of  duly  qualified  medical  practitioners  who 
are  selected  for  the  colonial  medical  service,  or  who  otherwise  {nropose  to 
practise  in  tropical  countries. 

It  was  at  first  suggested  that  arrangements  might  be  made 
for  the  training  of  colonial  medical  officers  at  the  Boyal  Naval 
Hospital  at  Haslar,  or  at  the  Boyal  Victoria  Hospital  for  soldiers 
at  Netley»  but  after  full  consideration  it  was  decided  to  provide 
a  speciflJ  school  of  tropical  medicine  in  connection  with  the 
Albert  Dock  branch  of  the  Seamen's  Hospital.  The  principal 
advantages  of  this  scheme  were  stated  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
Colonial  Office  by  the  Seamen's  Hospital  Society. 

There  is  in  the  Soci«ty*s  Hospitals  and  Dispensaries  clinical  material  for 
the  study  of  tropical  diseases  which  cannot  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  same  amount  and  variety.  There  are  on  an  aveiage  one 
hundred  and  ninety  cases  of  well-marked  typical  tropical  diseases  coming  under 
the  oaie  of  the  Society's  physicians  and  surgeons  annually.  These  are  usually 
acute  cases,  such  as  are  met  with  in  actual  practice  in  the  tropics,  and  include 
a  large  percentage  of  Asiatics,  Africans,  and  West  Indians,  as  well  as  Europeans 
ci  all  nations,  and  natives  of  British  and  other  colonies.  Seventy-eight  per 
cent,  of  these  patients  land  in  the  Boyal  Victoria  and  Albert  Docks,  and  are 
either  treated  at  the  Branch  Hospital  which  adjoins  the  Dock  gates,  or,  if  not 
too  in,  are  sent  to  the  Dreadnought  Hospital  at  Greenwich. 

The  number  of  beds  in  the  Branch  Hospital  is  at  present  eighteen,  and  a 
large  number  of  cases  of  tropical  disease  are  sent  to  Greenwich,  a  distance  of 
abc^t  mx  miles.  The  demand  for  additional  accommodation  at  the  Branch  has 
been  so  great  that  the  Committee  had  lately  arranged  to  increase  the  number 
of  beds  to  thirty.  This  increase,  however,  would  not  fully  meet  the  demand, 
and  the  Committee  feel  that  if  a  School  for  the  Study  of  Tropical  Diseases  is 
to  be  formed,  the  accommodation  should  be  further  enlarged  to  forty-five  beds, 
which  would  usually  be  filled  with  cases  afibrding  exceUent  material  for  the 
purposes  of  the  SchooL 

It  will  be  necessary  that  suitable  school  buildings  and  sleeping  accom- 
modation for  students  be  erected,  with  appropriate  laboratory,  pathological 
room,  mess-room,  ante-room,  offices,  &c. 

The  distance  of  the  Branch  HospitcJ  from  London,  the  far  greater  opportu- 
nities enjoyed  by  students  who  are  on  the  spot  during  the  whole  twenty-four 
hours,  and  the  shortness  of  the  period  which  most  students  will  be  able  to 
give  op  for  their  course  of  study,  all  combine  to  make  it  most  desirable  that 
piovisioD  for  the  residence  of  the  students  in  the  Hospital  should  be  made. 

The  Medical  Staff  of  the  Seamen's  Hospital  Society  are  by  long  experience 
exceptionally  well  qualified  for  the  teaching  of  the  treatment  of  tropical 
diseases,  and  arrangements  would  be  made  for  one  or  more  members  of  the 
Senior  Medical  Sti^  to  attend  and  give  instruction  to  students  on  four  days  in 
tiie  week  and  on  each  occasion  for  four  hours, 
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In  addition,  a  medical  tutor  (who  would  be  also  a  bacteriologist)  would  be 
in  residence  to  give  daily  instruction  to  students,  not  only  in  the  study  of 
tropical  diseases,  but  in  Hospital  administration  and  the  treatment  of  patients 
generally. 

Plans  and  specifications  for  the  erection  of  a  new  wing  and  the  school 
building  have  been  submitted  to  the  Committee  by  their  architect,  and  will  be 
laid  before  the  Secretary  of  State  ii  desired ;  and  appended  to  this  letter  is  an 
estimate  of  the  capital  and  current  expenditure,  showing  that  the  addition  of 
the  new  wing  will  cost  in  construction,  approximately,  JB10,000,  and  in  main- 
tenance, dS2,000  per  annum;  and  that  the  school  buildings  will  cost  in  con- 
struction, approximately,  JS8,500,  and,  with  six  students  in  maintenance,  ^1,100 
per  annum. 

The  Committee  would  propose  to  admit  to  the  School  students  other  than 
those  sent  by  the  Colonial  Office,  as  it  is  believed  that  missionary  societies  and 
other  bodies  would  wish  to  give  their  medical  officers  the  advantage  of  training 
in  the  School. 

The  Committee  of  the  Seamen's  Hospital  Society  will  be  happy  to  entertain 
any  suggestions  for  the  modification  of  the  scheme  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
may  see  fit  to  make. 


The  scheme  offered  some  further  advantages.  Sir  Patrick 
Manson,  the  medical  adviser  to  the  Colonial  Office  and  the  Foreign 
Office,  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  staff  of  the  hospital,  and 
would  "be  able  personally  to  supervise  the  training  of  Colonial 
medical  officers  for  the  Colonies  and  Protectorates,  to  advise  the 
Secretary  of  State  as  to  their  qualifications,  and  to  adapt  the 
instruction  given  at  the  hospital  to  the  requirements  of  the 
services. 

In  these  circumstances  Mr.  Chamberlain,  after  communica- 
tion with  the  Treasury,  accepted  the  scheme  proposed  by  the 
committee  on  the  terms  that  a  contribution  of  J63550  shordd  be 
made  on  behalf  of  the  Colonies  and  Protectorates  concerned,  and 
that  a  representative  of  the  Colonial  Office  should  be  admitted 
to  the  board  of  management  of  the  hospital.  As  regards  the 
contribution  of  £d5S0,  the  Treasury,  beating  in  mind  that  the 
Imperial  Government  is  ultimately  responsible  for  the  Crown 
Colonies  and  Protectorates  of  the  Empire,  and  thus  strongly 
interested  in  any  measures  for  maintaining  the  health  and 
efficiency  of  the  administrative  staff,  consented  to  contribute  one 
half  from  Imperial  funds,  ''on  the  understanding  that  such 
Imperial  grant  will  defray  the  shares  of  all  Exchequer-aided 
tropical  Colonies  and  Protectorates  in  such  initial  cost,  and  that 
the  remaining  moiety  will  be  contributed  by  other  Colonies  and 
the  Niger  Coast  Protectorate."  The  allotment  of  the  expenditure 
to  be  borne  by  the  Crown  Colonies  was  adjusted  in  accordance 
with  arrangements  to  which  the  Colonies  willingly  agreed. 

Subsequently  the  Colonial  Governments  were  invited  to  concur 
in  the  following  arrangements  for  the  training  of  the  Colonial 
medical  officers ;  (a)  That  all  such  officers  who  might  in  future 
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be  selected  for  appointments  in  the  medical  service  should 
nndergo  a  two  months'  training  at  the  school,  (h)  That  the  cost 
of  tuition,  board  and  lodging  daring  that  period  should  be  borne 
by  the  Colonial  Governments ;  and  (c)  That  the  tuition  fees  for 
officers  already  in  the  service  who  might  desire  or  be  required  to 
attend  a  course  of  instruction  while  on  leave  of  absence  should  be 
paid  by  the  Colonial  Governments. 

As  soon  as  the  arrangements  for  a  school  of  tropical  medicine 
had  been  concluded,  Mr.  Chamberlain  wrote  to  Lord  Lister,  then 
President  of  the  Boyal  Society,  telling  him  what  had  been  done, 
and  adding,  with  characteristic  energy,  "I  am  not  satisfied  to 
rest  at  this  point,  and  vash  to  invite  the  co-operation  of  the 
Boyal  Society  in  taking  further  steps."  An  extract  from  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  letter  and  Sir  Michael  Foster's  reply  furnish  an 
interesting  record  of  prompt  action. 


It  is  my  desire  that  a  thorough  investigation  should  be  undertckken  into  the 
origin,  the  transmission,  and  the  possible  preventives  and  remedies  of  tropical 
diseases,  especially  of  such  deadly  forms  of  sickness  as  the  malarial  and 
bladEwater  fevers  prevalent  on  the  West  African  coast;  and,  feeling  assured 
that  the  object  is  one  which  will  commend  itself  to  the  Boyal  Society,  I  would 
invite  them  to  take  the  matter  in  hand,  in  conjunction  with,  and  after 
conference  with,  the  Colonial  Office.  There  should  be,  I  assume,  enquiry  on 
the  spot  by  scientific  experts ;  and  it  would  be  well,  in  my  opinion,  that  these 
experts  should  be  appointed  by,  and  take  instructions  from,  your  colleagues  and 
youiseli. 

My  request  then  is,  in  short,  one  for  a  grant  from  the  funds  of  the  Boyal 
Society  for  the  specific  purpose  of  investigating  disease  and  combating  its 
effects  in  the  malarious  regions  of  the  British  Empire.  If  such  a  grant  can  be 
given,  and  if  the  Boyal  Society  will  undertake  the  disposal  of  the  money  and 
the  carrying  out  of  the  object  in  view,  your  lordship  may  be  assured  that  I  will 
give  all  the  asdstance  in  my  power;  and,  further,  I  am  prepared,  within 
reason,  to  promise  on  behalf  of  the  Colonies  concerned  a  grant  of  equal  amount 
to  that  which  the  Society  may  contribute. 

I  am  given  to  understand  that  the  last  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Society 
before  the  autumn  will  be  held  on  Thursday  next,  the  7th  of  July,  and  it  would 
be  a  pleasure  to  learn  that  at  the  meeting  a  committee  had  been  appointed  to 
eonsuh  with  representatives  of  the  Colonial  Office  as  to  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  carrying  out  the  proposals  to  which  this  letter  refers. 


Sib,— Your  letter  of  July  5  to  the  President  was  this  day  laid  by  him 
before  the  Council  of  the  Boyal  Society,  and  it  was  resolved  to  appoint  a 
committee,  consisting  of  the  President  and  officers.  Dr.  J.  N.  Langley,  Professor 
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E.  Bay  Lankester,  and  Professor  Burdon  Sanderson,  in  accordance  with  your 
letter. 

It  was  further  resolved  that  the  Boyal  Society  should  make  an  initial  grant 
of  £800  from  the  Government  Grant  Fund  towards  the  expenses  of  the  above. 


Negotiations  between  the  Colonial  Office  and  the  Boyal 
Society  were  actively  carried  on,  and  it  was  eventually  decided 
that,  for  the  purposes  of  the  investigation  proposed  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  two  enquirers  should  be  nominated  by  the  Boyal 
Society  and  one — a  member  of  the  Colonial  medical  service — ^by 
the  Secretary  of  State;  that  the  whole  expenses  of  their 
enquiries  should  be  paid  from  Colonial  funds;  and  that  from 
those  funds  a  sum  not  exceeding  «£2400  should  be  contributed 
towards  the  expenses  of  the  other  two,  the  BoysJ  Society 
contributing  the  balance,  estimated  at  £600. 

The  enquiry  was  to  be  conducted  under  instructions  from  a 
committee  consisting  of  the  members  of  the  Boyal  Society  named 
in  Sir  Michael  Foster's  letter  of  the  7th  July,  supplemented  by 
two  representatives  of  the  Colonial  Office,  Sir  Patrick  Manson 
and  Mr.  C.  P.  Lucas.  These  negotiations  were  concluded  in  the 
first  days  of  September  1898 ;  so  that,  within  a  year  of  the  date  of 
Sir  Patrick  Manson's  address  at  St.  George's  Hospital,  arrange- 
ments had  been  made  for  instituting  a  school  of  tropical  medicine 
and  a  scientific  enquiry  into  malaria  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Boyal  Society.  Incidentally,  a  powerful  impetus  had  been  given 
to  the  study  of  tropical  medicine  in  the  leading  medical  schools 
of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Time  was  required  for  the  construction  of  buildings  and  the 
completion  of  arrangements  necessary  to  carry  out  the  under- 
taking entered  into  by  the  conmiittee  of  the  Seamen's  Hospital, 
and  the  date  fixed  for  the  opening  of  the  London  School  of 
Tropical  Medicine  was  the  2nd  October,  1899.  It  was  opened  on 
that  day.  In  the  meantime,  however,  Mr.  Chamberlain  was 
informed  of  the  establishment  in  Liverpool  of  a  School  of 
Tropical  Medicine  in  connection  with  University  College  and  the 
Boyal  Southern  Hospital.  The  exceptional  advantages  offered 
by  Liverpool  were  set  out  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Colonial 
Office  by  Sir  Alfred  Jones,  acting  as  chairman  of  a  conmiittee  of 
gentlemen,  representatives  of  the  shipowners  and  merchants  of 
the  city,  the  Boyal  Southern  Hospital,  and  University  College, 
appointed  to  establish  and  govern  the  scheme.  The  foundation 
of  the  school  was  due  to  the  initiative  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
letter  of  the  11th  March,  1898,  addressed  to  the  leading  British 
medical  schools,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made. 
The  movement  was  generously  supported  by  Sir  Alfred  Jones, 
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who  offered  an  annual  grant  of  d6350  towards  its  maintenance. 
It  was  the  desire  of  the  committee  to  obtain  the  assistance  of 
Government  by  a  formal  recognition  of  the  school,  on  the  same 
level  as  the  London  School  of  Tropical  Medicine,  an  annual 
grant  in  aid  of  maintenance,  and  a  donation  towards  a  contem- 
plated considerable  extension  of  the  scheme,  including  the  erection 
of  additional  buildings.  To  the  first  request  Mr.  Chamberlain 
eventually  consented ;  the  financial  assistance  asked  he  was  unable 
to  grant.  The  application  of  the  committee  was  accompanied 
by  the  following  description  of  the  school,  which,  like  everything 
connected  with  the  University  of  Liverpool,  reflects  the  highest 
credit  on  the  liberality  uid  patriotism  of  the  city. 

The  Port  of  Liverpool  offers  very  great  advantages  for  the  investigation  of 
tropical  diseases.  Some  of  the  largest  steamship  lines  in  the  country  keep 
up  constant  commmiioation  between  Africa,  South  America,  and  the  East,  the 
intercommunication  with  West  Africa  being  especially  great. 

The  Boyal  Southern  Hospital,  from  its  very  close  proximity  to  the  Docks, 
has  annually  treated  large  numbers  of  patients  suffering  from  malarial  and 
other  tropical  affections.  In  recent  times  the  Govenmient  subsidised  a  number 
of  beds  in  the  hospital  for  the  use  of  soldiers  returned  from  the  Ashanti  war. 
Pending  the  erection  of  a  new  block,  one  floor  of  the  Hospital  will  be  set 
exduaively  apart  for  the  study  of  tropical  diseases.  This  consists  of  a  well- 
ventilated  and  well-lighted  ward,  containing  twelve  beds,  and  of  an  adjacent 
capacious  ward  laboratory  for  the  immediate  examination  of  bloods,  urines, 
faBoes,  and  other  excretse.  This  laboratory  will  be  furnished  with  the  apparatus 
applicable  to  modem  clinical  research.  The  same  floor  contains  a  small 
isolation  ward,  the  ward-sister's  room,  and  the  ward  kitchen. 

The  Thompson- Yates  laboratories  of  Pathology  and  Physiology  are  situated 
within  easy  reach  of  the  Hospital.  They  were  opened  by  Lord  Lister  in 
October  of  the  present  yecur,  and  are  amongst  the  most  capacious  and  most 
completely  equipped  of  existing  laboratories.  The  Pathological  Department 
contains  a  large  practical  class-room,  capable  of  accommodating  sixty  workers. 
In  this  room  each  student  has  ample  bench  and  locker  accommodation,  and 
his  own  separate  electric  light,  gas,  and  water  supply.  The  room  is  fitted  with 
two  powerful  electric  lantern  and  microscope  projection  lamps,  and  there  is 
a  collection  of  lantern  slides  illustrating  tropical  diseases,  in  great  part  by 
Dr.  Patrick  Manson.  Opening  out  of  the  room  is  the  Museum  of  Pathology, 
containing  some  three  thousand  specimens.  Amongst  these  are  numerous 
examples  illustrative  of  tropical  diseases,  such  as  malaria  and  bilharzia.  The 
museum  is  not  large  enough  for  its  present  requirements,  and  it  is  contemplated 
to  immediately  enlarge  it  if  funds  are  forthcoming,  in  order  to  have  a  block  in 
it  devoted  entirely  to  specimens  iUustrating  tropical  affections.  There  is  a 
8^)arate  large  bacteriological  laboratory,  fitted  with  every  appliance,  an 
incubator  room,  a  centrifuge  and  bacterial  mill-room,  a  refrigerator  room,  a 
laboratory  of  chemical  pathology,  and  photographic  rooms.  There  is  at 
present,  therefore,  ample  facilities  for  the  general  class  and  research  work 
requisite  at  the  present  day. 

There  will  be  a  specuJ  Lectureship  in  Tropical  Diseases,  and  it  is  hoped 
to  obtain  for  the  purpose  the  services  of  a  gentleman  who  has  devoted  his  life 
to  the  study  of  tropical  diseases.  His  lectures  will  be  iUustrated  by  lantern 
slides,  diagrams,  and  reference  to  the  cases  in  the  Tropical  Diseases  ward. 

There  will  be  a  Demonstrator  of  Tropical  Pathology  whose  time  will  be 
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wholly  given  to  Tropical  Pathology,  and  who  will  teach  both  in  the  ward 
laborsdiory  and  in  the  Thompson- Yates  laboratory. 

Not  only  can  research  be  conducted  in  the  laboratory,  but  it  is  proposed  to 
grant  facilities  for  studying  tropical  diseases  on  the  spot  by  organising  expedi- 
tions to  the  tropics.  Many  of  the  Liverpool  students  are  now  working  in 
Africa  and  other  countries.  Dr.  Christophers,  late  Assistant  in  the  Pathological 
Laboratory,  has  just  been  appointed  by  the  Boyal  Commission  to  proceed  to 
the  study  of  Malaria  in  Africa.  It  will  materially  assist  the  work  of  these 
gentlemen  in  Africa  by  their  having  ready  communication  with  a  centra  in 
Liverpool. 

As  many  of  the  gentlemen  who  will  take  up  the  duty  of  tropical  diseases 
will  probably  come  from  a  distance,  it  is  proposed  to  offer  special  residential 
accommodation  in  the  Boyal  Southern  Hospital.  In  the  meantime,  accom- 
modation will  be  ready  in  residential  chambers  within  easy  reach  of  the  College 
and  Hospital. 

By  the  month  of  October,  1899,  the  London  and  Liverpool 
Schools  of  Tropical  Medicine  were  in  full  working  order,  and  the 
Malaria  Commission  appointed  under  the  joint  conamittee  of 
representatives  of  the  Boyal  Society  and  the  Colonial  Office  were 
actively  engaged  in  researches  in  Africa.  But  before  giving  such 
brief  account  of  the  work  of  the  schools  and  the  investigations  of 
the  Commission  as  the  exigencies  of  space  may  allow,  I  must 
refer  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  work  in  dealing  with  some  other 
questions  affecting  the  security  and  comfort  of  life  in  Crown 
Colonies,  to  which  his  attention  was  given  while  the  negotiations 
I  have  described  were  going  on. 

Early  in  1898  Mr.  Chamberlain's  attention  was  called  by 
Sir  Patrick  Manson  to  the  advantages  which  prcmiised  to 
follow  an  improvement  of  method  in  the  medicsJ  and  sanitary 
reports  sent  home  annually  from  the  Crown  Colonies,  and  on 
the  2nd  of  February  Sir  C.  Gage-Brown  was  asked  to 
preside  over  a  conmaittee  to  consider  the  matter.  The  com- 
mittee included  Sir  Patrick  Manson  and  three  other  medical 
men  of  long  Colonial  experience.  On  the  11th  of  July  the 
conmiittee  submitted  a  model  form  of  medical  report  to  be 
adopted  in  all  the  Crown  Colonies,  and  reconmiended  that  the 
purely  medical  parts  of  these  reports  should  be  separated  from 
the  administrative  and  financial  statements  with  which  they  had 
been  associated,  and  should  be  bound  up  in  a  separate  volume,  with 
an  appendix  containing  special  papers  upon  the  different  diseases 
of  the  different  Colonies ;  the  volume  to  be  freely  circulated  in  the 
Government  service,  presented  to  the  more  important  medical 
libraries,  and  placed  on  sale.  It  was  hoped  that  in  this  way  the 
value  of  the  Colonial  medical  reports  would  be  very  much 
enhanced ;  the  members  of  the  service  brought  together  by 
co-operation  in  a  work  of  common  interest;  useful  knowledge 
acquired  in  one  colony  disseminated  among  the  medical  pro- 
fession of  all;  encouragement  to  work  and  to  friendly  competi- 
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tion;  and  important  additions  made  to  medical  science.  On 
the  25th  of  July  the  model  report  was  transmitted  by  circular 
despatch  to  the  Govemments  of  the  different  Colonies  and  sug- 
gestions invited.  In  the  light  of  the  replies  received  to  this 
despatch  the  model  report  was  revised  and  finally  adopted.  The 
reports  when  received  are  collated  by  Sir  Patrick  Manson  and  the 
more  important  presented  to  Parliament. 

Intimately  associated  with  the  work  on  which  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain was  engaged  was  the  question  of  enlarging  the  British 
Pharmacopoeia  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  Indian  and  Colonial  require- 
ments and  make  it  ultimately  an  Imperial  British  Pharmacopoeia. 
The  use  of  local  herbs  and  drugs  unknown  to  the  British 
Pharmacopoeia  is  extensively  practised  by  the  natives  of  all  our 
tropical  Colonies,  even  where  an  organised  medical  service  of 
graduates  exists,  and  my  own  long  experience  has  convinced  me 
that  many  valuable  lives  have  be^  lost  by  the  unwillingness  of 
medical  practitioners,  and  more  especially  young  Government 
medical  officers  fresh  from  their  studies  in  the  schools  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  aid  of  the  empiric 
native  practitioners,  or  to  make  use  of  local  remedies,  even  those 
of  proved  efficiency. 

In  my  official  capacity,  when  administering  the  government 
of  Crown  Colonies,  I  have  frequently  discussed  this  matter  with 
the  principal  Government  medical  officers,  and  I  have  ventured 
to  urge  upon  them  the  importance  of  studies  and  researches,  with 
a  view  to  revising  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  by  the  adoption 
of  medicinal  herbs  and  substances  of  proved  efficacy  either  in 
substitution  of  or  in  addition  to  the  drugs  recognised  by  the 
Pharmacopoeia.  I  am  bound  to  declare  that  I  have  found  many 
Government  medical  officers  as  hostile  to  the  use  of  such  remedies 
as  were  their  predecessors  to  the  use  of  quinine  in  the  seventeenth 
century. 

In  an  extract  from  Sir  Patrick  Hanson's  address  at  St. 
George's  Hospital  quoted  above,  a  reason  has  been  assigned  for 
the  inadequate  attention  paid  to  the  study  of  tropical  medicine 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  probably  some  analogous  reasons 
may  have  delayed  a  revision  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  though 
the  want  had  long  been  felt  in  India  and  in  the  Colonies.  So 
long  1^0  as  1886  the  question  of  introducing  changes  into  the 
Pharmacopoeia,  to  adapt  it  to  Indian  and  ColonisJ  requirements, 
was  brought  before  the  General  Medical  Council,  but  no  definite 
steps  were  taken  for  several  years.  In  1892,  however,  a  com- 
munication from  the  India  Office  came  before  the  Council, 
accompanied  by  reports  from  medical  authorities,  showing  that 
drugs  indigenous  to  India  might  be  substituted  for  some  of  the 
drugs  included  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  and  on  May  26th, 
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1893,  the  following  cantious  resolution  was  adopted  by  t 
General  Medical  Council : — 

That  the  PharmaoopoBia  Committee  be  authorised  to  enter  into  correspoi 
enoe,  through  the  Privy  Comicil,  with  the  India  Office  and  the  Colonial  0£B 
with  a  view  to  ascertaining  in  what  degree,  if  any,  the  British  Pharniacop< 
can  be  better  fitted  than  at  present  to  meet  Indian  and  Colonial  requireme 
as  regards  important  natural  drugs  and  pharmaceutical  preparations. 

So  far  as  concerns  the  Colonies,  action  was  taken  by  L( 
Bipon,  then  Secretary  of  State,  with  the  result  that  import) 
information  was  contributed  by  the  medical  and  pharmaceuti 
bodies  of  the  principal  Colonies.  Three  valuable  reports  vi 
received  from  the  Government  of  India.  The  suggestions  c 
tained  in  these  communications,  expressing  the  wishes  of 
Colonial  and  Indian  medical  authorities  with  respect  to  additic 
omissions,  and  the  recognition  of  specified  locally  grown  dn 
were  fully  considered,  and  in  a  large  number  of  cases  change 
accordance  with  them  were  made  in  the  British  Pharmacop 
of  1898.  It  was  recognised,  however,  that  these  changes  \ 
merely  a  step  preparatory  to  the  ultimate  production  of  a  c 
plete  Imperial  Pharmacopoeia,  and  it  was  stated  in  the  pre 
to  the  work  that  the  Council  had  in  contemplation  the  e 
preparation  of  an  addendum,  in  which  plants  and  substa 
suggested  for  inclusion  by  Indian  and  Colonial  authorities  w 
be  more  fully  dealt  with.  It  was  added  that  the  Council 
fidently  anticipated  the  co-operation  of  all  medical  and  pha] 
ceutical  bodies  in  the  British  dominions  for  the  eventual  res 
tion  of  the  Imperial  project. 

Needless  to  say,  the  prompt  co-operation  of  Mr.  Chambe 
was  not  wanting.  On  the  22nd  of  February,  1899,  Dr.  Att 
the  editor  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  1898,  transmitted  to 
Colonial  Office  a  report  showing  what  the  Medical  Council 
done,  was  doing,  and  proposed  to  do  in  the  matter,  vnth  a  ] 
of  suggestions  for  consideration  by  the  medical  and  pharmacei 
authorities  in  India  and  the  Colonies.  On  the  25th  of  Feb 
the  report  and  letter  were  transmitted  to  the  Colonies 
circular  despatch  desiring  officers  administering  govemmer 
bring  the  report  and  letter  before  the  chief  medical  authc 
of  the  Colonies  under  their  government,  with  a  request  thai 
would  do  their  best  to  support  and  strengthen  the  project  c 
Council. 

The  result  of  this  correspondence  was  the  publication  in 
of  an  Indian  and  Colonial  addendum  to  the  British  Phajrmac 
by  the  General  Medical  Council,  in  accordance  with  the  pro's 
of  the  Medical  Act,  1862.  The  addendum,  taken  jointly  wi 
Pharmacopoeia  of  1898,  now  constitutes  the latest  edition  " 
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British  Pharmacopoeia  so  far  as  India  and  the  Colonies  are  con- 
cerned. 

One  of  the  earliest  questions  connected  with  the  preservation 
of  life  in  the  tropical  Crown  Colonies  to  which  Mr.  Chamberlain 
devoted  his  attention  at  the  Colonial  Office,  was  the  subject  of 
providing  for  the  care  of  the  sick  by  trained  nurses.  In  the 
tropical  Colonies  generally  the  European  community  is  small  in 
nxmibers,  being  Umited  to  Government  officials  and  the  managers 
and  employ^  of  agricultural  and  commercial  enterprises.  In  the 
older  Colonies  the  local  Governments  have  provided  excellent 
hospitals  which  have  brought  medical  aid  and  careful  nursing  tc 
the  natives  and  poorer  classes  of  the  community,  but  these  insti- 
tutions have  not  generally  benefited,  as,  indeed,  they  were  not 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of,  the  European  community.  Among 
the  most  urgent  of  these  needs  was  the  want  of  skilled  nursing  in 
sickness.  On  the  initiative  of  ladies  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
our  countrymen  in  the  Crown  Colonies,  by  reason  of  personal 
residence  or  the  official  position  of  their  husbands,  a  movement, 
encouraged  by  Lady  Enutsford,  was  started  which  led  to  the 
foundation  of  the  Colonial  Nursing  Association.  The  objects  of 
this  undertaking  were  thus  stated  by  its  promoters : — 

The  Association  has  been  formed  with  a  view  to  meeting  the  great  need  for 
skilled  private  nursing  experienced  in  many  of  the  Crown  Colonies,  and  in 
some  British  communities  in  foreign  parts.  This  need  has  been  strongly 
represented  by  medical  officers  ahroad,  who  in  many  places  attribute  the  high 
pexoentage  of  deaths  to  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  trained  nurses.  Individual 
and  isolated  efforts  have  been  made  to  remedy  this  state  of  things,  but  in  most 
cases  without  permanent  success.  In  many  places  such  hospitals  as  exist  are 
inadequate,  unsuitable,  or  for  various  reasons  not  available,  while  skilled 
private  nurses  cannot  be  obtained,  principally  for  the  following  reasons : — 

1.  The  shifting  character  of  some  of  the  commimities  themselves,  and  their 
consequent  inability  to  absolutely  guarantee  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the 
nurse  whilst  in  the  colony,  and  her  passage  out  and  home,  and  also  to  meet 
the  exceptional  expenses  which  often  arise,  such  as  those  entailed  by  a 
necessary  but  unexpected  change  of  nurses,  owing  to  failure  of  health,  &c. 
It  cannot  be  expected  that  the  best  class  of  nurse  will  leave  her  own  country 
to  go  abroad  without  some  definite  guarantee  securing  her  position  and 
salary. 

2.  The  difficulty  of  a  distant  colony  or  community  securing  from  England, 
without  any  central  organisation  in  England,  qualified  nurses  suited  to  its 
particular  needs. 

The  object  the  Colonial  Nursing  Association  has  in  view  is  to  meet  these 
difficulties. 

(a)  By  raising  a  fund  from  subscriptions  and  donations  at  home. 

(6)  By  providing  qualified  nurses  through  the  home  organisation,  which  is 
in  connexion  with  nursing  associations  and  interests  in  England. 

(c)  By  guaranteeing  from  its  funds  to  those  nurses  sent  abroad  their  salary 
and  passage  money  to  and  from  the  colony. 

By  assisting  financially  those  colonies  and  communities  which,  though 
greatly  in  need  of  a  nurse,  can  show  that  they  are  unable  themselves  to  bear 
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the  fall  expenaeg  of  her  xnaintenanoe  and  travelling  expenses  from  and  back 
to  England. 

(e)  By  assisting  to  meet,  as  far  as  the  funds  of  the  association  will  permit, 
exceptional  expenses  such  as  those  entailed  by  the  death  or  illness  of  a  nurse 
before  her  fuU  term  of  engagement  has  expired. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  Home  Association  is  not  intended  to 
supersede  the  efforts  of  the  colonies  and  communities  themselves  to  provide 
for  all  expenses  incident  to  the  supply  of  nurses,  but  to  supplement  them  in 
case  of  real  need. 

The  undertaking  was  of  a  pnrely  private  nature,  maintained 
by  private  funds,  but  it  was  felt  that,  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
objects  of  the  association,  it  was  essential  to  success  to  have  the 
moral  support  of  the  Colonial  Office.  Mr.  Chamberlain  was 
approached,  and  lost  no  time  in  referring  the  general  question  of 
providing  trained  nurses  in  Crown  Colonies  to  a  conference  of 
medical  officers  of  Colonial  experience,  presided  over  by  Sir  C. 
Gage-Brown,  at  that  time  medical  adviser  to  the  Colonial  Office. 
Copies  of  the  report  of  the  conference  were  transmitted  to  the 
Governors  of  the  Crown  Colonies  on  the  26th  of  June,  1896,  with  a 
request  for  their  advice  on  the  suggestions  of  the  conference  with 
regard  to  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  Colonies  under  their 
government.  In  a  separate  despatch,  Mr.  Chamberlain  forwarded 
the  prospectus  of  the  Colonial  Nursing  Association  with  a  recom- 
mendation in  these  terms : — 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  scheme  of  the  Association  is  a  good  and  practi- 
cable one  for  providing  skilled  nurses,  for  persons  who  can  afford  to  pay  for  their 
services,  in  Crown  Colonies  where  there  is  no  sufficient  local  supply  of  trained 
nurses  available  for  private  nursing,  and  I  would  recommend  that,  though  the 
scheme  is  entirely  independent  of  the  Government,  you  should  do  all  in  your 
power  to  encourage  it,  if  the  want  which  it  is  intended  to  supply  exists  in  the 
Colony  under  your  Government. 

The  scheme  of  the  Nursing  Association  has  been  welcomed 
with  enthusiasm  in  the  Crown  Colonies  and  Protectorates,  and 
has  been  much  encouraged  by  the  active  interest  in  the  work 
taken  by  Mrs.  Chamberlain.  It  was  certainly  in  the  fitness  of 
things  that  while  the  great  Colonial  Minister  was  rendering 
Imperial  service  to  the  cause  of  health  and  sanitation  by  the 
methods  that  have  been  described,  the  Minister's  wife  should 
encourage  the  womanly  work  of  the  Nursing  Association.  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  support  of  the  scheme  soon  led  to  a  great  advance 
in  the  development  of  the  work,  and  in  1899  the  association  was 
partly  reconstituted  with  a  president,  a  council,  an  executive 
conmiittee,  and  honorary  officers.  The  executive  committee 
appointed  three  sub-committees — the  colonial,  finance,  and 
nmrsing  committees — which  deal  with  the  details  of  the  work. 
In  July,  1899,  the  annual  meeting  of  the  association  was  held 
at  Stafford  House,  and  the  resolution  adopting  the  report  was 
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moved  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Asqoith.  Both 
expressed  their  conviction  that  the  field  of  work  was  ready  for  the 
harvest,  and  in  his  official  capacity  Mr.  Chamberlain  testified  to 
the  sincerity  with  which  the  exertions  of  the  association  were 
appreciated  in  the  Colonies. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  measures  initiated  or  encouraged  by 
Mr.  Chamberlain  in  the  direction  of  securing  health,  strength 
and  efficiency  for  our  tropical  Colonies  and  Protectorates.  This 
brief  narrative  carries  his  work  up  to  the  year  1900.  It  may  be 
classed  under  the  following  heads  : — 

Scientific  enquiry  into  the  causes  of  tropical  diseases ; 

Education  in  tropical  pathology  for  the  medical  officers  of  the 
Crown  Colonies  and  Protectorates ; 

The  collection  and  publication  of  reliable  annual  records  of 
work  and  research  carried  on  by  the  medical  staff  in  their  various 
spheres  of  duty ; 

The  preparatory  measures  necessary  to  the  ultimate  production 
of  a  complete  Imperial  Pharmacopoeia ; 

Provision  for  the  care  of  the  sick  by  trained  and  skilled 


The  results  accomplished  by  the  agencies  and  methods 
described,  up  to  the  present  time,  and  some  indication  of  what 
remains  to  be  done,  must  form  the  subject  of  a  separate  article. 
It  remains  also  to  deal  with  the  treatment  of  those  tropical 
diseases  which  attack  the  domestic  animals  of  man's  use,  and 
impede  or  imperil  the  development  of  Imperial  interests,  with 
scarcely  less  disastrous  consequences  than  the  diseases  which 
attack  man  himself. 

Before  bringing  these  pages  to  a  close  I  will  add  a  word  on 
the  form  of  this  article,  which  may  seem  more  appropriate  to  a 
Blue  Book  than  to  a  popular  Beview.  It  has  been  my  desire  to 
convey  to  my  countrymen  some  idea  of  the  process  and  methods  of 
Mr.  Chamb^lain's  work.  The  most  eminent  scientific  authorities 
— Sir  Patrick  Manson,  Sir  Michael  Foster  and  Dr.  Bonald  Boss, 
among  others— have  borne  testimony  that  many  solid  and  en- 
during contributions,  added  to  medical  knowledge  during  the 
last  few  years,  are  more  or  less  directly  owing  to  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's energy  in  the  establishment  of  Schools  of  Tropical  Medicine 
and  the  encouragement  of  research.  But  for  him,  not  only  the 
Crown  Colonies  and  Protectorates  but  the  whole  Empire  would 
have  been  poorer.  And  my  article  may,  I  hope,  do  something 
to  show  the  desire  of  the  late  Colonial  Secretary  to  adapt  the 
general  scheme  of  his  policy  to  local  requirements,  wishes  and 
possibilities. 


nursmg. 


Charles  Bruce. 
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MR.  ARNOLD-FORSTER'S  PROPOSALS 


Nos  tamen  hoc  agimus,  tenuique  in  pulvere  sulcos 
Dnoimus,  et  litus  sterili  verBamus  aratro. 

MarHaZ* 


On  Sunday  the  Slst  of  January,  1904,  an  event  took  place  in 
connection  with  the  War  Office,  without  parallel  or  even  analogy 
in  the  records  of  the  British  Army.  Of  recent  years  the  practice 
of  making  scapegoats  of  our  generals,  and  even  of  so  potent  a 
person  as  a  War  Minister,  has  not  been  unknown  among  us,  but 
few  people,  outside  the  Vehmgericht  itself,  would  have  believed, 
on  the  morning  of  the  above  day,  what  was  in  store  for  the  most 
prominent  of  the  employed  officers  of  his  Majest^s  Army,  before 
sunset. 

It  is  an  open  secret,  and  one  that  only  the  most  feeble  attempt 
has  been  made  to  palliate,  that  without  previous  warning  of  any 
kind,  or  indication  of  change  of  military  policy,  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  Lord  Boberts,  and  the  four  principal  officers  of  his  staff, 
all  of  whom  had  given  lifelong  service  to  their  Sovereign  and 
country,  and  who  had  passed  with  distinction  through  many 
campaigns,  received  by  hand  a  letter  from  the  War  Minister  to 
the  effect  that  their  services,  in  their  present  appointments,  had 
been  dispensed  with,  and  that  this  fiat  would  appear  next  day  in 
the  public  press.  The  only  possible  justification  put  forward  for  this 
extraordinary  drastic  action  was  that  Part  I.  of  the  report  of  Lord 
Esher's  Committee  was  published  next  morning,  one  of  its  con- 
clusions being  that new  measures  require  new  men/'  In  certain 
instances  this  may  be  the  case,  but  it  would  be  instructive  to 
learn  what  practical  men  of  business  would  suddenly  discharge 

*  This  epigram  is  ihus  oleverly  rendered  by  a  poet  whose  name  is  unknown 


This  translation  might  appositely  be  inscribed  over  the  portal  of  the  War  Office, 
followed  by  the  famous  line  so  often  quoted  from  Dante's  "  Inferno  '* : — 


to  me:— 


*<  So  we  persist,  plough  the  light  sand,  and  sow 
Seed  after  seed,  where  plant  can  never  grow." 


fl 


Lasciate  ogni  speranaa,  voi,  oh*  entrate.' 


It 
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all  their  chief  employes,  and  replaoe  them  by  others,  selected 
avowedly  upon  the  principle  that  they  had  no  knowledge  nor 
experience  of  the  institution  they  had  been  appointed  to  manage. 
True  this  was  not  so  in  one  instance,  but  it  was  assumed  by  our 
leading  journal  that  the  exception  was  made  because  the  officer 
in  question  had  not  been  long  enough  at  the  War  Office  to  be 
infected  by  its  ways. 

No  one  can  deny  that,  for  the  good  of  the  country,  drastic 
and  stringent  measures  may  be  necessary,  and  that  to  introduce 
them  requires  a  considerable  toiount  of  courage  which  all  must 
admire ;  on  the  other  hand  it  is  incumbent  to  show  good  cause 
for  their  adoption,  or  they  will  necessarily  be  stamped  as  tyran- 
nical and  capricious.  No  failure  was  alleged  against  Lord 
Boberts  and  his  staff,  and  it  can  only  be  supposed  that  they 
were  aware  of  the  principles  underlying  the  latest  scheme  of 
Army  Beform  and  disapproved  of  most  of  its  provisions,  as, 
indeed,  every  senior  and  experienced  officer  of  the  Army  appears 
to  do.  The  War  Minister  himself  admits  that  the  ncdlitary 
members  of  the  Army  Council,  though  working  loyally  with  him, 
do  not  concur  in  all  his  views ;  and  Lord  Roberts'  speech  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  as  pointed  out  by  Lord  Haliburton  in  a  very 
dear  and  able  ^letter  to  the  Times,  shows  that  the  Defence 
Conunittee  is  not  unanimous  in  approving  of  so  revolutionary  a 
measure  of  reform  being  roshed  upon  the  country  at  the  fag  end 
of  the  session.  . 

Lord  Haliborton  pleads  for  delay  and  mature  consideration 
helore  consent  is  given  to  measures,  the  prospects  of  which  are 
nebulous,  and  the  failure  of  which  would  involve  confusion  more 
dire  than  ever  reigned  in  Pall  Mall.  For  this  he  is  jibed  at  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  who  facetiously  remarks  that 
Lord  Haliburton*s  letter  might  have  been  written  from  Laodicea, 
and  implies  that  so  far  the  policy  in  Pall  Mall  has  been  to  do 
nothing  ud  pretend  all  is  well,  the  first  time  probably  that  an 
insinuation  of  the  kind  has  been  made  by  a  War  Minister  against 
preceding  Secretaries  of  State.  Those  who  have  had  some  ex- 
perience of  the  War  Office  will  hardly  concur  in  Mr.  Amold- 
Forster's  view,  but  on  the  contrary,  will  be  of  opinion  that  most 
War  Ministers  have,  of  recent  years,  assumed  the  rdle  of  Army 
Beformer,  and  have  introduced  radical  changes  into  our  Army 
system,  though  none  of  them,  including  even  Lord  Cardwell's 
wide-reaching  reforms,  the  last  vestiges  of  which  it  is  now  sought 
to  eradicate,  approached  the  certainly  destructive,  and  the  un- 
certainly constructive,  nature  of  the  latest  Army  scheme.  Many 
persons  will  think  that  even  the  system  of  Laodicea  has  its  ad- 
vantages, and  that  in  some  circumstances  its  method  of  adminis- 
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tration  is  preferable  to  that  of  the  coantry  desoribed  by  Voltaire 
in  "  Candide,  ou  rOptimisme/'  the  motto  of  which  was  Tout  itcmt 
powr  unefin,  tout  est  pour  la  meilleure  fin. 

The  present  War  Minister  asserts  that  the  Army  is  going 
through  a  period  of  great  danger,  that  it  is  not  what  our 
necessities  require,  that  it  is  not  scientifically  organised,  and 
that  a  large  portion  of  it  is  quite  unfit  for  war;  further,  he 
states  that  we  have  been  compelled  to  recognise  that  this  Army, 
imperfectly  prepared,  wasteful  in  its  methods  and  unsatisfactory 
in  its  results,  was  and  is  one  of  the  most  costly  machines  ever 
devised,  adding  by  way  of  clinching  the  matter,  "  I  do  not  think 
I  have  gone  beyond  common  knowledge  and  common  agreement 
in  any  one  of  these  generalisations.''  Very  appositely  the  Speaker 
points  out  that  this  is  a  sensational  smnmary  by  a  Conservative 
Minister,  after  his  party  has  been  in  power  and  office  for  nine 
years,  and  a  stinging  stricture  upon  his  two  predecessors  in 
office. 

Mr.  Amold-Forster  is  also  haunted  and  kept  awake  at  night 
by  presentiments  of  the  risks  the  Empire  would  run  should  its 
control  pass  to  the  hands  of  the  Liberal  Party.  Many  and 
caustic  have  been  the  criticisms  upon  the  capacity  of  the  Liberal 
Government  in  dealing  with  the  Army.  But  in  connection  veith 
Mr.  Amold-Forster's  plans,  one  attack  upon  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  is  worthy  of  record  and  remembrance,  as  showing  the 
inconsistency  of  statesmen  who  have  no  practical  knowledge  of  the 
Army  and  its  potentialities,  and  as  illustrating  the  want  of  agree- 
ment in  military  matters,  and  the  lightning  changes  of  opinion, 
which  obtrude  themselves  upon  the  notice  of  the  public  from  time 
to  time.  At  the  United  Club  Dinner  on  the  27th  November  last 
year,  the  Prime  Minister  made  a  speech  on  Army  matters,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  alluded  to  the  expeditionary,  or,  as  it  is  now 
called,  "striking"  force,  which  it  is  intended  to  maintain  in 
readiness  at  Aldershot.  He  pointed  out  that  ten  years  ago,  in 
1893,  the  Liberals  came  into  office,  and  that  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  succeeded  Mr.  Stanhope  as  Secretary  of  State  for  War. 
Mr.  Stanhope,  he  said,  had  laid  it  down  that  this  country  should 
be  able  to  send  abroad  an  expedition  of,  say,  70,000  men.  His 
successor  at  once  altered  that  system,  and  in  the  first  speech 
which  he  made  on  the  Army  estimates  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
announced  that  it  was  quite  proper  to  have  two  army  corps 
at  home  for  national  defence,  and  the  power  of  sending  abroad 
an  expeditionary  force  of  20,000  men.  Mr.  Balfour  added  that 
Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  and  Lord  Bosebery  ''lived  up 
to  their  profession  of  faith,*'  and  that  during  their  term  of 
office  not  only  did  they  do  nothing  to  carry  out  Mr.  Stanhope's 
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intentions,  bat  also  cannot  even  be  said  to  bave  acted  up  to 
their  own  much  more  modest  proposals.  In  the  course  of 
the  same  speech,  Mr.  Balfour  alluded  to  the  impossibility  of 
introducing  conscription  for  service  abroad,  or  of  maintaining 
a  regular  army  at  all  comparable  in  strength  to  the  armies  of 
Ck>ntinental  Powers,  and  said  that  all  we  can  do,  and  he  believed 
it  would  be  enough,  would  be  to  have  the  power  of  sending  an 
expeditionary  force,  disciplined  and  perfected,  of  not  20,000  men, 
as  advocated  by  "  the  professors  of  efficiency,"  but  a  very  much 
bigger  force  than  that.  The  strength  now  proposed  for  this 
expeditionary  or  striking  force  is  from  16,000  to  16,000  men, 
some  thousands  less  than  the  number  specified  by  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman. 

It  would  be  most  interesting  to  learn  against  whom  this 
"  striking "  force  is  intended  to  act,  and  who  arrived  at  the 
figure  of  16,000.  Is  this  force  to  be  a  menace  to  continental 
Powers,  or  is  it  the  outcome  of  our  present  Imperialism,  which 
could  only  in  South  Africa  be  vindicated  and  brought  successfully 
to  a  conclusion  by  the  employment  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million 
men  ?  I  am  not  surprised  to  hear  that  the  proposal  to  form  this 
striking  force  of  16,000  "ready  for  war,"  has  excited  ridicule 
in  France  and  Germany,  seeing  that  each  of  these  powers  has 
over  twenty  army  corps  of  double  that  strength,  and  in  a  very 
few  days  after  a  declaration  of  war  would  have  more  than  600,000 
men  in  the  field  "  ready  for  war."  Nor  is  the  creation  of  an 
expeditionary  force  a  new  idea,  as  seemingly  we  are  asked  to 
believe.  Lord  Wolseley  long  ago  urged  the  formation  of  a  similar 
body ;  though  being  a  soldier  of  great  experience  and  capacity, 
he  naturally  did  not  consider  the  holding  in  readiness  of  a  force 
of  16,000  men  would  be  sufficient  to  strike,"  or  even  to  act  as  a 
scarecrow. 

Owing  mainly  to  the  South  African  War,  the  Army  Estimates 
have  risen  to  the  enormous  amount  of  j628,830,000,  and  those 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  together  amount  to  d670,000,000,  a 
sum  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  that  spent  by  any  other 
country.  Bussia  comes  next  with  £51,000,000,  then  the 
United  States  and  Germany  with  £46,000,000  and  ^643,000,000 
respectively.  No  one  can  find  fault  with  a  minister  whose  prin- 
cipal object  it  is  to  reduce  the  taxation  caused  by  this  colossal 
expenditure  to  the  paying  portion  of  the  British  public,  the  weight 
of  whose  burdens  has  well-nigh  reached  the  limit  of  toleration, 
provided  that  substantial  reductions  can  be  effected  without 
unduly  reducing  our  armed  strength.  But  looking  at  the  new 
piopo6al9  from  a  financial  view,  they  are  profoundly  dis- 
appointing.   It  has  been  suggested  that  the  saving  would  be 
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about  a  million,  and  the  loss  to  the  Army  a  strength  of  20,0( 
men ;  that  is,  we  lose  a  fifteenth  of  the  Army  and  gain  aboi 
one-thirtieth  of  the  sum  spent  on  the  Army.  The  questic 
arises  whether  for  such  an  insignificant  sum  it  is  wortti  whi 
to  destroy  the  existing  organisation  of  the  Army,  and 
completely  revolutionise  it,  without  knowing  in  the  slighte 
degree  whether  the  War  Office  will  have  at  its  disposal  tl 
number  of  recruits  required  annually  for  the  general  8ervi< 
regiments. 

All  indications  tend  to  show  that  in  the  present  conditio! 
and  with  the  very  poor  and  dubious  prospects  held  out  to  thei 
a  sufficient  number  of  men  will  not  offer  themselves  for  enliE 
ment  for  long  service,  especially  as  the  period  of  that  servi 
has  been  increased  to  nine  years,  and  no  substantial  induceme 
is  offered.  Fourteen  thousand  nine  hundred  recruits  would  ] 
needed  annually  for  the  general  service  regiments,  and  the 
is  no  security  whatever  that  this  number  will  be  forthcomin 
It  is  an  excellent  idea  in  theory  to  have  a  long  service  am 
abroad  and  a  short  service  army  at  home,  but  the  inducemec 
to  enlist  in  the  one  case  must  be  considerably  greater  than  tho 
in  the  other.  No  amount  of  daily  pay  which  the  country  cou 
afford  would  accomplish  this.  As  I  pointed  out  in  a  former  artic 
in  this  Bbview,  such  an  end  can  only  be  attained  by  providij 
for  the  future  of  men  who  give  up  the  best  years  of  their  li 
to  the  service  of  the  countiy,  and  who  risk  the  deterioration 
their  health,  if  not  the  brei^down  of  their  constitutions,  owi 
to  their  service  in  tropical  and  unhealthy  climates.  The  dasc 
from  which  we  would  draw  our  soldiers  if  we  could  are  far  t 
intelligent  not  to  appreciate  this ;  and  while  recruits  will  in 
probability  be  obtained  up  to  the  desired  number  for  the  8h< 
service  regiments,  the  great  difficulty,  and  one  which  plac 
the  country  in  a  most  serious  position,  will  not  be  met,  a 
sufficient  soldiers  for  the  general  service  regiments  will  i 
be  forthcoming. 

Sir  Henry  Gampbell-Bannerman  is  of  opinion  that,  if  ni 
years  be  taken  out  of  the  best  period  of  a  man's  life,  some  pi 
vision  should  be  made  for  him  at  the  end  of  his  service,  and  th< 
is  no  doubt  that  the  cost  to  the  country  would  be  enormoui 
reduced,  and  the  class  of  soldiers  in  the  Army  infinitely  improv 
if  the  period  for  foreign  service  were  so  extended  that  the  coxml 
might  fairly  be  asked  to  secure  the  future  of  her  old  soldie 
all  of  whom  would  know  that  if  their  service  was  good  and  tn 
their  old  age  would  be  provided  for.  But  nothing  will  indn 
intelligent  and  respectable  men,  who  can  gain  Hieir  livelihood 
any  other  way,  to  enlist  for  nine  years  with  the  vague  pro8p< 
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of  being  appointed  non-commissioned  officers  in  the  short  service 
regiments,  and  the  still  more  vague  prospect  of  obtaining  Civil 
employment.  That  very  short  service  is  the  more  popular  was 
shown  by  the  way  in  which  enlistments  took  place  when 
Mr.  Brodrick  introduced  three  years'  service  generally.  Be- 
cruiting  for  the  Guards,  where  alone  enlisting  for  three  years 
wsB  hitherto  allowed,  at  once  fell  off,  as  men  who  would  other- 
wise have  joined  that  Brigade  preferred  to  enlist  in  their  county 
regiments  for  the  short  term. 

If  the  measures  of  the  War  Minister  were  as  sound  as 
his  intentions  are  excellent,  we  might  indeed  hope  that  we  shall 
obtain  the  Army  which  we  require,  and  one  that  vnll  not  be 
ruinously  costly  and  unsatisfactory  in  its  results.  One  cannot, 
however,  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  the  foundations  of  his  scheme 
are  laid  in  sand,  and  that,  as  the  principal  Military  member  of 
the  Army  Council  rightly  said,  he  is  trying  to  make  bricks  with- 
out straw. 

And  now  a  few  words  concemiDg  the  important  debate  in  the 
House  of  Lords*  upon  Lord  Wemyss'  motion,  "  that  any  scheme 
of  army  reorganisation  that  does  away  vnth  the  Militia  force  is 
contrary  to  sound  policy,  destroying  as  it  does  the  ancient  con- 
stitutional foundation  of  our  existing  military  system."  Lord 
Wemyss  made  an  excellent  defence  of  the  Militia,  pointing  out 
that  our  old  constitutional  force  was  better  than  the  new  mongrel 
territorial  force  proposed,  and  showing  what  great  services  have 
been  rendered  to  the  country  by  the  Militia  and  in  what  high  esti- 
mation these  services  are  held.  Lord  Baglan,  an  ardent  and  most 
successful  Commanding  Officer  of  Militia,  also  stoutly  defended 
the  force,  making  the  forcible  and  significant  statement,  as  to  the 
correctness  of  which  no  one  of  experience  and  common  sense  will 
doubt,  namely,  that  by  the  exercise  of  a  small  amount  of  what 
might  be  called  "  sympathetic  administration,"  and  the  expendi- 
ture of  a  certain  amount  of  money,  the  Militia  could  be  brought 
thoroughly  up-to-date  and  maintained  at  its  present  establish- 
ment. 

But  perhaps  Lord  Selbome,  another  most  capable  and  efficient 
Militia  Colonel,  hit  the  right  nail  hardest  on  the  head  when  he 
said  that  the  Militia  v^as  what  the  War  Office  had  made  it ;  that 
its  present  xmsatisfactory  condition  was  entirely  due  to  the  War 
Office,  on  the  military  side  of  which  he,  as  a  Commanding  Officer 
of  Militia,  had  never,  vdth  the  rarest  exceptions,  received  the 
slightest  sympathy  or  encouragement.  Military  officials  at  the 
War  Office,  he  continued,  understood  nothing  of  the  Militia,  they 
could  not  realise  the  fact  that  the  conditions  of  its  service  are 
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quite  different  to  those  of  the  Regular  Army,  and  could  not 
believe  that  any  other  force  than  the  Begulars  were  of  the  least 
use :  moreover,  Hiat  in  all  their  dealings  with  the  Auxiliary  Forces, 
the  military  officers  had  been  most  short-sighted.  Could  there 
possibly  be  a  stronger  testimony  than  this,  coming  as  it  does 
from  a  most  distinguished  member  of  the  Government,  and  one 
who  up  to  lately  commanded  a  Militia  battalion  with  conspicuous 
success,  in  favour  of  the  creation  of  a  separate  department  for 
the  administration  of  the  Auxiliary  Forces,  such  a  one  as  was 
actually  made  last  February,  only  to  be  stifled  in  its  infancy  in 
March,  upon  the  appearance  of  Part  III.  of  the  report  of  Hie 
Beconstruction  Trinity. 

Lord  Wemyss'  motion  was  adopted  without  a  division,  and  it 
was  considered,  especially  as  Lord  Donoughmore  stated  it  would 
be  obviously  impossible  to  make  any  changes  without  the  authority 
of  Parliament,  that  the  Militia  were  for  the  present,  at  all  events, 
safe.  But  alas,  this  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case,  for  replying 
last  week  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Reginald 
Lucas,  we  have  the  War  Minister  stating  that  the  detailed  steps 
by  which  those  portions  of  the  Militia  which  are  clearly  un- 
available for  purposes  of  war,  will  be  reduced  have  not  yet  been 
decided?  The  Lords  may  pass  resolutions,  the  Commons  may 
protest,  the  Cabinet  and  the  Army  Council  may  be  divided. 
The  War  Minister  says :  Ddmda  est  Carthago ;  sic  volo,  sic 
jubeo ;  stet  pro  rations  voluntas  I  The  Militia,  in  spite  of  their 
services,  which  went  a  very  long  way  to  save  the  situation  in 
South  Africa,  and  in  spite  of  the  views  of  Lord  Selbome,  Lord 
Baglan  and  other  distinguished  Militiamen,  are  not  to  be  mended, 
as  might  easily  be  done,  but  ended ;  all  the  favour  in  store  for  the 
old  Constitutional  force  of  G-reat  Britain  is  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  will  graciously  inform  the  Militia  units  which  he 
purposes  to  destroy  as  early  as  possible. 

It  is  also  suggested  to  reduce  the  Volunteers  considerably,  a  step 
equivalent  to  destruction  of  the  esprit  de  corps  of  the  whole  force, 
and  its  gradual  extinction.  In  this  way  the  War  Minister  hopes 
to  save  a  paltry  J6300,000,  but  the  measure,  if  allowed,  cannot 
fail  to  produce  intense  irritation  all  over  England,  Scotland  and 
Wales.  The  Volunteers  have  thriven  in  spite  of,  and  not  by  the 
aid  of,  the  War  Office.  Their  financial  difficulties  have  been 
great,  especially  with  regard  to  training  and  shooting.  As  to 
ranges  the  least  possible  assistance  has  been  given  to  them.  Now, 
from  no  fault  of  their  own,  they  are  pronounced  inefficient,  and 
that  too  in  spite  of  their  services  in  the  late  war,  to  which  they 
contributed  26,000  officers  and  men. 

The  force  started  in  1859  with  very  small  beginnings;  its 
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growth  was  rapid,  its  vitality  vigorous,  and  for  some  few  years 
before  the  war  its  average  strength  was  about  230,000,  and  its 
establishment  260,000.  During  the  war  the  establishment  was 
increased  to  346,000,  and  its  greatest  strength,  including  the  Volun- 
teers serving  in  South  Africa,  was  306,000.  Since  the  war  its 
strength  has  gradually  fallen ;  and  by  the  last  quarterly  return  it 
was  but  242,000.  The  number  of  inefficients,  that  is,  Volunteers 
who  have  not  succeeded  in  making  themselves  efficient  according 
to  the  conditions  considered  necessary  by  the  War  Office,  has 
been  very  small  indeed,  e.g.  in  the  year  1901  the  strength  of  the 
Volunteer  Force  at  home  was  288,476,  of  this  number  281,062 
fulfilled  aU  the  necessary  conditions  of  efficiency,  and  only  7674 
failed  to  do  so.  The  Volunteer  Force  has  been  invaluable  in 
spreading  and  fostering  a  military  and  patriotic  spirit  through 
the  coxmtry.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk's  Commission  drew  atten- 
tion to  this,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  nothing  would  be  done 
to  check  this  spirit.  The  recommendations  of  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  and  his  Gonmiissioners  are  as  the  voice  of  one  crying  in 
the  wilderness.  The  attitude  of  the  Government  towards  the 
Volunteers  has  increased  and  irritated  the  Force  to  an  intense 
degree,  and  no  one  can  wonder,  for  Volunteers  are,  with  very  rare 
exceptions,  men  of  good  education,  and  as  well  able  to  judge 
the  value  of  their  body  for  the  purposes  of  Home  Defence 
as  the  War  Office,  or  the  Defence  Conmiittee. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  August  8th,  the  War  Minister 
began  his  interesting  speech  by  congratulating  himself  upon  the 
support  his  scheme  had  received,  the  opposition  being,  he  claimed 
only  local  and  sporadic,  and  in  no  instance  based  on  a  general 
view  of  the  situation.  It  is  not  easy  to  discern  Mr.  Arnold 
Forster's  meaning,  but  if  it  be  that  a  number  of  persons,  who 
believe  thoroughly  in  his  good  intentions,  cannot  fall  in  with 
all  his  views,  though  holding  that  certain  of  them  are  sound,  he 
is  no  doubt  right.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  sound  portion  of 
his  scheme  is  swamped  by  the  plans  he  proposes  for  the  reduction 
of  the  Militia  and  Volunteers. 

Mr.  Arnold  Forster's  proposals  with  regard  to  the  Begular  Army 
might  have  been  workable,  provided  he  had  devised  practical 
means  to  induce  men  to  join  the  long-service  regiments,  and  to 
prevent  the  enormous  waste  and  consequent  useless  cost  to  the 
public,  which  that  waste  involves,  and  which  can  alone  be  pre- 
vented by  filling  the  ranks  of  the  army  with  men  of  a  better  class 
and  of  better  physique  than  the  vast  majority  who  now  enlist.  It 
is  an  undoubted  fact  that  the  physique  of  both  the  French  and 
German  armies  is  better  than  that  of  the  British  Army,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Guards  and  a  few  corps  d'iUte.   During  the  ten 
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years  from  1893,  when  over  60  per  cent,  of  the  men  who  present 
themselvoB  for  enlistment  in  our  army  were  rejected,  the  p€ 
centage  of  rejections  in  the  German  Anny  fell  from  24 tol6 p 
cent.  I  have  had  nmnerons  opportunities,  thanks  to  tl 
gracions  permission  of  the  Emperor,  of  seeing  his  magnifice 
and  unequalled  army,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that, 
regards  physique  and  intelligence,  the  German  soldier  is  stead 
improving.  Moreover,  the  physical  test  is  so  high  and  the  medi< 
examination  so  searching,  that  no  man  is  passed  who  is  not  qu 
up  to  the  standard,  and  fit  in  every  respect  for  his  work, 
the  War  Minister  had  applied  himself  with  his  characteris 
vigour  to  devising  a  plan  by  which  better  men,  physically  8 
morally,  might  be  obtained  for  the  Army,  in  place  of  attempt: 
to  introduce  a  vast  and  nebulous  scheme  of  reform  with 
object  of  producing  heightened  efficiency  and  reduced  econoi 
neither  of  which  is  the  least  likely  to  be  the  outcome  of  it, 
would  have  had  the  country  at  his  back  instead  of  against  h 
as  is  now  the  case. 

The  War  Minister  undertakes  that  in  twelve  months  tl 
shall  be  no  troops  in  this  country  incapable  of  meeting  fore 
troops ;  in  other  words,  that  our  troops  shall  be  in  every  way 
equal  of  foreign  troops  in  a  year's  time.  I  presume  from 
sequence  that  he  refers  to  the  Auxiliary  troops.  Militia 
Volimteers,  but  I  fail  to  understand  how  this  bold  asser 
coincides  with  the  policy  of  the  Government,  that  serious  inva 
is  not  one  of  those  p^s  we  need  fear,  if  we  keep  a  nav 
sufficient  strength  and  in  proper  order.  It  is  this  Navy  w 
spares  us  conscription,  which  alone  could  produce  an  army  cap 
of  meeting  that  of  a  first-class  European  Power.  The 
Minister  appears  to  overlook  the  fact  that  if  Germany  or  Fr 
were  at  war  with  us  and  gained  access  to  our  shores  it  woulc 
be  an  army  corps  of  30,000  that  would  be  employed,  but  if  n 
sarj',  ten  or  fifteen  army  corps ;  where  would  be  the  troops,  v^ 
it  is  hoped  would  be  made  fit  to  meet  foreign  troops,  in  t\ 
mouths'  time  in  such  a  case? 

Alluding  to  the  Swiss  miUtia,  Mr.  Amold-Forster  states 
since  the  battle  of  Sempach  Switzerland  has  never  held  its 
against  an  invading  army,  which  has  always  passed  througl] 
country  "  like  a  hot  knife  through  butter.'*  He  forgets,  if  h 
allow  me  to  say  so,  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  past  invc 
that  the  Swiss  militia  was  organised,  as  it  is  to-day,  fo 
defence  of  the  country,  and  that  Switzerland  has  never 
invaded  since  that  organisation  took  place.  The  only  mi 
operation  which  the  Swiss  militia  has  been  called  upon  to  d( 
to  disarm  80,000  of  Bourbaki's  soldiers,  who  crossed  the 
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frontier  ftfter  the  battle  of  Pontwrlier  in  1871.  There  has,  in 
fact,  been  no  opportunity  of  testing  the  value  in  war  of  the  Swiss 
Militia,  bat  in  the  opinion  of  the  German  officers  stationed  at 
Constanz,  who  come  into  constant  contact  with  the  force,  it  is 
not  up  to  the  standard  of  the  great  European  armies,  but  having 
regard  to  ihe  excellent  shooting,  answers  all  purposes  of  defence, 
while  its  arms  and  equipment  are  the  best  possible  and  quite  up 
to  date.  I  would  suggest  that  the  War  Minister  should  apply 
himself  to  the  task  of  bringing  the  arms  and  equipment  of  our 
Auxiliary  Forces  up  to  date,  and  that  he  should  forthwith  abolish 
the  ancient  and  obsolete  guns  with  which  some  of  the  Volunteer 
artillery  are  armed.  If  he  were  to  carry  out  such  reforms,  he 
would  do  most  valuable  work  for  the  country,  in  connection  with 
which  his  name  would  be  long  and  gratefully  remembered. 
Unfortunately,  however,  end,  not  mend,  appears  to  be  the 
burden  of  his  song. 

The  great  majority  of  EngUsh  people  hold  the  common-sens 
opinion  that  both  our  Auxihary  Forces  and  our  Regular  Army 
are  no  more  adequate  and  capable  of  meeting  continents^ 
armies  of  to-day,  than  the  fleets  of  the  Powers  who  can 
dispose  of  such  armies  are  able  to  contend  with  the  British 
Navy.  The  same  great  majority  consider  that  the  retention  of 
our  Auxiliary  Forces  is  desirable  and  necessary  for  the  following 
reasons: 

(1)  Although  the  Navy  can  be  trusted  to  defend  the 
country  from  serious  invasion,  its  sole  defence  must  not  be 
left  to  the  fleet,  which  would  be  too  much  hampered  and  tied 
down  if  there  were  no  armed  forces  behind  it  to  prevent 
raids  upon  our  shores. 

(2)  The  more  the  Auxiliary  Forces  are  encouraged  and 
their  numbers  maintained,  the  better  will  be  the  physique  of 
the  country. 

(3)  There  is  no  certainty  that  the  so-called  Imperial 
Policy  may  not  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  lead  us  into  a 
war  with  a  Power  as  strong  and  as  difficult  to  cope  with  as 
the  Boers,  to  crush  whom  a  force  of  some  450,000  was 
required. 

Where  should  we  have  been  in  the  case  of  the  Boer  war  if  we 
had  not  very  large  reserves  of  Militia,  Yeomanry  and  Volunteers 
to  fall  back  upon  to  assist  the  Regular  Army,  the  whole  of  which, 
without  the  aid  of  the  Auxiliary  Forces  and  Colonials,  could  not 
have  Isought  the  war  to  a  successful  issue?  Any  reduction, 
therefore,  of  the  Auxiliary  Services  is,  in  my  humble  opinion', 
contrary  to  sound  policy  and  judgment.   Mr.  Arnold-Forster's 
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scheme,  holding  as  it  does  the  Militia  and  Volunteers  up  to 
contempt  as  being  inefficient  has  dealt  a  heavy  blow  to  both  these 
forces,  tiie  effects  of  whicli  it  will  need  time  and  the  most  careful 
and  tactful  treatment  to  eradicate,  even  supposing  the  worst 
should  not  happen,  namely,  that  Parliament  should  sanction  in 
its  entirety  the  scheme  for  Army  Beform,  which  has  been  placed 
before  it  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War. 


Alfbbd  Tubnbb  (Major-General). 
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THE  COMING  MAN  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 


BoMANOE  is  never  very  remote  from  British  colonisation.  But 
in  Canada  and  Australasia  it  was  one  with  conditions  rather  than 
with  individuals.  In  South  Africa  the  reverse  is  the  case,  perhaps 
because  Imperialism  is  a  flowing  tide  in  England,  and  communica- 
tions are  now  as  rapid  as  they  were  slow  when  the  other  Colonies 
arrived  at  maturity.  Moreover,  South  Africa  is  a  primitive  India 
with  the  climate  of  Australia  and  the  problems  of  Canada,  aggra- 
vated immeasurably  by  Little  Englandism  at  Home.  That  is  to 
say,  natural  conditions  being  dwarfed  by  conditions  created  by 
the  passions  and  prejudices  of  men,  the  political  atmosphere  is 
pregnant  with  tremendous  possibiUties  of  Imperial  significance. 
But  it  is  not  on  this  account  that  her  statesmen  play  their  part 
with  the  world  for  an  audience,  but  on  account  of  their  person- 
ality. Since  the  death  of  Sir  John  Macdonald,  colonial  ministers 
in  general  are  smaller  than  the  movements  they  represent.  To 
realise  this  one  has  merely  to  think  of  the  federation  of  Australia. 
But  in  South  Africa  the  man  is  the  dominating  factor.  Hence, 
a  Cecil  Rhodes  and  his  successor  are  conceivable  in  no  other 
country. 

Doctor,  pioneer,  administrator,  raider,  prisoner  and  prime 
minister,  Dr.  Jameson  has  crowded  into  the  past  sixteen  years 
a  series  of  dramatic  incidents  which  beggar  fiction.  Only  once 
before  in  a  self-governing  State  has  a  member  of  less  than  four 
years'  standing  become  the  leader  of  a  party  and  the  head  of  a 
government.  But  Dr.  Jameson's  training  was  ideal.  Instead  of 
learning  to  mistake  words  for  deeds  in  the  cramping  atmosphere 
of  Parliamentary  warfare,  and  to  see  human  nature  and  ideas 
through  the  medium  of  the  ballot-box,  he  was  broadening  his 
mind  and  strengthening  his  character  on  the  frontier.  Initiative, 
promptness  in  action,  a  master  in  the  art  of  managing  men, 
experience  as  an  administrator  and  a  wide  perspective  of  South 
Africa  as  a  part  of  the  British  Empire,  these  make  for  the  success, 
not  of  a  party  politician,  but  of  a  statesman. 

Dr.  Jameson  first  entered  the  field  of  affairs  in  1888.  The 
time  was  critical.    For  Lobengula  had  not  only  changed  his 
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mind,  but  he  had  murdered  the  Indunas  who  had  counselled  him 
to  grant  the  concessions  on  which  Bhodes  relied  for  his  Charter. 
In  his  need  he  turned  to  the  man  between  whom  and  himself 
there  was  a  friendship  as  poetic  as  any  which  has  come  down  to 
us  in  song  or  story.  But  it  was  chance  rather  than  wisdom  that 
decided  his  choice.  Later  on  he  knew  better ;  but,  at  this  time 
Dr.  Jameson  was  simply  the  loyal  comrade,  who  was  willing  to 
undertake  a  mission  for  which  no  one  else  could  be  found.  It 
Is  said  that  medical  men  always  fall  on  their  feet.  This  was 
certainly  true  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Jameson.  For  when  he  reached 
Buluwayo,  Lobengula  was  seriously  ill  with  gout.  The  penalty 
of  failure  to  cure  him  was  death  by  torture ;  but  though  he  lived 
for  three  months  in  a  kraal,  the  doctor's  cheery  confidence  never 
deserted  him.  By  that  time  he  had  not  only  healed  the  King's 
disease,  but  fulfilled  the  object  of  his  mission.  In  October  of  the 
following  year  the  Chartered  Company  was  formed. 

It  was  now  clear  to  Bhodes  that  his  friend  could  be  of  the 
utmost  service  to  the  cause  of  British  expansion.  He  was, 
indeed,  the  only  able  lieutenant  the  great  Africander  ever  had. 
Not  only  was  he  courageous,  adventurous  and  shrewd,  but  per- 
suasive and  diplomatic,  a  combination  of  qualities  by  no  means 
common.  At  this  time  he  was  the  leading  surgeon  in  South 
Africa,  with  an  income  of  j610,000  a  year.  But  he  was  easily 
reasoned  into  giving  it  up  to  tread  the  Imperial  path  with 
Bhodes,  since  when  his  career  is  a  matter  of  history. 

He  has,  however,  been  overshadowed  by  his  friend  aind  chief. 
Otherwise  the  value  of  his  work  in  Bhodesia  would  be  more 
generally  recognised,  for  he  was  leader  in  the  occupation  of 
Mashonaland,  which  gave  practical  effect  to  the  Charter.  It 
was  estimated  that  a  force  five  or  six  thousand  strong  would  be 
required  for  the  task.  It  was  actually  done  by  a  corps  of  pioneers 
and  two  troops  of  mounted  poUce,  in  all  five  hundred  men.  The 
spirit  of  the  expedition  was  Elizabethan,  its  organisation  modem, 
and  its  efficiency  Japanese.  In  July  it  left  Fort  Tuli  on  the 
Bechuanaland  border,  and  in  two  months  it  arrived  at  Fort 
Hampden,  a  distance  of  four  hundred  miles.  The  great  difficulty 
was  Lobengula,  who  at  any  moment  might  have  caused  trouble. 
But  to  keep  him  to  his  word.  Dr.  Jameson  again  went  to  Bulu- 
wayo,  where  he  played  a  diplomatic  part,  which  kept  the  King  in 
a  good  humour  until  the  expedition  was  well  on  its  way.  He 
then  joined  it,  taking  his  place  in  the  advance  guard.  But  only 
for  the  presence  of  a  body  of  Bechuanaland  Police  stationed  on 
the  border  by  agreement  with  the  Home  Government,  it  would 
have  been  Uable  to  attack  when  Dr.  Jameson  left  the  capital. 
Moreover,  the  pioneers  cut  a  road  for  their  waggons  through  the 
dense  bush  beyond  the  Macloutsie  Biver  quicker  than  the  Mata- 
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bele  expected.  There  was  thus  no  fighting  ;  but  the  danger  of  it 
was  never  absent  until  the  expedition  entered  the  high  veldt  by  a 
pass  discovered  by  Mr.  Selous,  the  guide,  for,  at  intervals,  Impis 
gathered  on  the  line  of  march  as  though  to  bar  its  farther 
progress,  taking  all  Dr.  Jameson's  tact  and  forbearance  to  avoid 
a  collision.  Once  in  the  open,  however,  the  route  was  clear  to 
Mount  Hampden.  The  day  after  the  column's  arrival  the 
British  flag  was  formally  raised  on  a  spot  which  is  now  the 
centre  of  Salisbury,  and  Mashonaland  was  ours  at  a  cost  of 
£90,000,  and  not  a  single  life. 

Dr.  Jameson  next  set  about  securing  the  frontier.  Eastwards 
to  the  sea  he  explored  and  mapped  out  the  Une  on  which  the  Beira 
railway  now  runs,  the  concession  for  it  having  been  obtained  by 
him  from  Lobengula  during  his  first  visit  to  Buluwayo.  West- 
wards he  explored  Manicaland,  negotiating  treaties  with  the  chiefs 
towards  occupation.  After  great  hardships  and  privations  he  then 
made  his  way  to  the  kraal  of  Gungunhana  in  Gazaland,  and,  in 
spite  of  Portuguese  manceuvres,  bound  the  coimtry  to  the  interests 
of  the  Chartered  Company.  But,  by  this  time,  bds  presence  was 
badly  needed  in  Mashonaland,  where  the  rosy  dreams  of  the 
settlers  were  being  translated  into  the  hard  realities  of  pioneer 
life.  They  themselves  showed  the  ravages  of  malaria,  the  horses 
of  the  tsetse-fly,  the  cattle  of  rinderpest,  and  the  crops  of  floods 
and  rains.  Moreover,  freights  «were  £70  a  ton  from  the  Cape, 
every  ounce  of  food  having  to  be  carried  by  ox-waggon  seventeen 
hundred  miles.  Not  less  trying  was  the  sense  of  insecurity  caused 
by  the  constant  threat  of  a  Boer  trek.  From  the  Chartered 
Company's  view  things  were  equally  gloomy.  Not  only  were  the 
settlers  murmuring,  but  the  expenses  of  administration  were 
enormous,  with,  practically,  no  return.  To  any  one  but  Bhodes 
the  situation  would  have  appeared  well-nigh  hopeless. 

But  he  relied  on  the  British  colonist  led  by  Dr.  Jameson, 
and  not  in  vain.  Ill  as  he  was  with  fever,  the  latter  took  the 
place  of  Mr.  Colquhoun  at  the  head  of  affairs  at  a  moment's 
notice.  The  effect  was  magical.  Under  his  inspiration  Mashona- 
land forgot  its  woes,  remembering  only  its  blessings,  and  as  its 
spirits  rose  so  also  did  the  sun  of  prosperity.  In  a  few  months 
Dr.  Jameson  had  reduced  expenditure  at  the  rate  of  £250,000  a 
year  to  £S0,000,  and  the  number  of  the  Mounted  Police  from 
seven  hundred  to  forty,  enlisting  at  the  same  time  a  volunteer 
force  of  five  hundred  settlers  at  £4  per  annum.  As  a  rule,  economy 
on  a  large  scale  in  a  new  country  is  unpopular.  But,  in  Mashona- 
land, it  was  exactly  the  reverse.  Not  only  was  Dr.  Jameson's 
administration  marked  by  so  much  ability  and  hard  sense  that  it 
silenced  criticism,  but  he  himself  was  given  that  crowning  tribute 
to  personality,  the  enthusiastic  loyalty  of  the  pioneer  colonist. 
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By  means  of  his  saocess  Bhodes  was  able  to  finance  the  Beira 
Eailway,  which  brought  down  the  cost  of  transport  to  Salisbury 
from  £70  a  ton  to  £10  a  ton. 

In  1891  Dr.  Jameson  played  the  same  part  in  Mashonaland  as 
that  Bhodes  played  in  Bechuanaland  in  1884.  For  the  game  was 
not  given  up  by  President  Kruger  when  he  lost  in  the  diplomatic 
race  for  the  Northern  Territory  in  1888.  So  he  tried  to  put  into 
practice  the  plan  which  succeeded  so  well  in  Zululand  and  so 
nearly  succeeded  in  Bechuanaland.  But,  unfortunately  for  him, 
the  High  Commissioner,  with  Bhodes  at  his  elbow,  took  a  firm 
stand  on  the  Treaty  of  London.  He  was  then  forced  to  work  in 
secret  with  General  Joubert,  Count  Ferreira,  and  other  Boer 
leaders.  But  when  every  detail  of  the  invasion  of  Mashonaland 
was  thought  out,  even  to  the  names  of  the  officials  for  the  new 
BepubUc,  the  High  Commissioner  again  intervened^  and  under 
diplomatic  pressure,  the  President  issued  a  proclamation  forbidding 
the  trek.  But  in  spite  of  it  a  large  body  of  burghers  gathered  at 
a  ford  on  the  Limpopo,  threatening  Mashonaland.  Knowing  the 
dilatoriness  of  the  Home  Government  it  was  hoped  in  Pretoria 
that  they  would  achieve  their  object  before  troops  could  arrive  on 
the  spot  from  Cape  Town.  But  the  wily  old  President  reckoned 
without  Dr.  Jameson,  who  disputed  the  landing  of  the  Boers  with 
the  Mounted  Police  together  with  a  strong  force  of  volunteers  and 
a  Maxim.  These  were  arguments  which  lent  the  necessary 
weight  to  his  diplomacy.  The  trekkers,  therefore,  agreed  to 
retire,  but  on  the  understending  that  when  they  chose  to  come  in 
under  the  British  flag  they  would  be  given  land  on  easy  terms. 
The  result  was  all  that  could  be  desired.  For  those  who  accepted 
Dr.  Jameson's  offer  found  the  yoke  of  the  Chartered  Company  so 
much  lighter  than  the  yoke  of  the  Dopper  oligarchy  that  they 
sent  for  their  friends  and  relations.  Thus,  for  several  years 
Bhodesia  gained  at  the  expense  of  the  Transvaal.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  the  second  Matabele  War  that  the  Colony  reaped 
the  full  benefit  of  Dr.  Jameson's  mingled  tact  and  firmness  at  this 
crisis. 

By  1893  the  settlers  were  face  to  face  with  a  new  danger. 
It  had  been  the  custom  of  the  Matabele  to  raid  the  herds  of  the 
Mashonas,  kill  the  men,  and  enslave  the  women  and  children. 
Under  British  rule  there  was  a  new  order  of  things,  and,  naturally 
enough,  Lobengula's  savage  warriors  resented  it.  By  1891  they 
had  begun  to  resume  their  old  practice,  and  for  a  year  raids  were 
as  common  as  they  were  in  the  old  days.  But  the  king  was 
profuse  in  his  regrets,  and  so  it  was  hoped  that  the  trouble  would 
be  tided  over.  But  when  he  mistook  Dr.  Jameson's  protests  for 
weakness,  sent  a  stronger  party  than  ever  to  raid  the  Mashonas, 
and  maintained  his  right  to  treat  them  as  he  chose,,  the  situation 
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became  acute.  Servants  were  massacred  in  the  presence  of  their 
masters.  There  was  no  security  anywhere.  The  natives  murmured 
at  the  inaction  of  the  white  men ;  the  white  men  threatened  to 
leave  the  country.  In  these  circumstances  Dr.  Jameson  took  a 
strong  line.  He  warned  the  Indunas  that  if  they  did  not  return 
home  at  once,  he  would  drive  them  out  by  force.  Many  obeyed, 
but  the  more  daring  spirits  went  on  raiding.  But  Dr.  Jameson 
still  hoped  for  peace,  for  at  his  back  he  had  only  a  handful  of 
Colonists^  most  of  whom  had  never  been  under  fire.  Against  him 
was  arranged  the  miUtary  power  of  the  Matabele. 

Unhappily  the  pressure  of  his  people  on  Lobengula  made 
this  impossible.  Not  content  with  the  wholesale  murder  of  the 
Mashonas  by  his  Impis,  he  demanded,  as  a  preliminary  to  further 
negotiation,  the  surrender  of  the  fugitives  who  had  taken  refuge 
in  Fort  Victoria.  This  high  tone,  together  with  firing  on  patrols 
of  Mounted  PoUce  on  the  border,  precipitated  the  war  which  the 
temper  and  training  of  the  Matabele  had  made  inevitable  from 
the  first.  Placed  as  he  was,  delay  on  Dr.  Jameson's  part  would 
have  been  fatal.  To  strike  hard,  and  strike  home,  before  the 
rainy  season  was  his  only  chance  of  success.  True  there  was  no 
tioopB  in  Mashonaland,  and  only  forty  Police,  but  the  settlers 
volunteered  for  service  to  a  man.  Bhodes,  though  he  was  at  his 
wit's  end  to  find  money  for  all  his  vast  enterprises,  sent  up  nine 
hundred  horses.  But,  with  the  exception  of  this  aid.  Dr.  Jame- 
son was  thrown  on  his  own  resources.  Never  was  a  force  enlisted, 
organised,  and  equipped  to  face  overwhelming  odds  with  greater 
rapidity.  But  its  efficiency  was  none  the  less  marked  for  that. 
In  all  there  were  about  one  thousand,  leader  and  led  moved  by 
the  same  energy,  daring,  and  determination.  It  was  British 
pluck  at  its  finest. 

The  first  battle  was  fought  on  the  Shangani  Biver.  Confident 
in  their  numbers  and  valour  the  Matabele  hurled  themselves,  Zulu 
fashion,  against  the  white  men.  They,  on  their  part,  fought 
behind  a  laager,  and  were  thus  able  to  repulse  the  enemy  again 
and  again  with  heavy  loss.  Soon  after  the  fate  of  the  campaign 
was  decided  on  the  Imbembesi  Biver.  Here  the  flower  of  the 
Matabele  Army,  by  employing  the  same  tactics,  was  utterly 
broken  and  routed.  Before  it  had  a  chance  to  recover  from  the 
blow,  Dr.  Jameson  pushed  on  rapidly  to  Buluwayo.  As  Loben- 
gula had  fled  the  war  was  practically  over,  the  annihilation  of 
Wilson's  patrol  notwithstanding. 

In  this  way  the  boundaries  of  South  Africa  were  widened  by 
a  new  province  760,000  square  miles  in  extent;  subject  races 
delivered  from  bondage  to  a  ruthless  tyrant,  and  the  bloody  path 
of  savagery  swept  clean  for  the  slow  pageantry  of  peace  and 
progress.   The  British  Empire  was  built  up  with  the  maximum 
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of  individual  effort,  and  the  minimum  of  oost  to  the  State,  but, 
even  in  its  annals,  the  occupation  of  Bhodesia  is  remarkable. 
The  daring  of  it  almost  takes  one's  breath  away.  If  it  was  fine 
for  a  few  colonists  to  challenge  the  might  of  the  greatest  native 
Power  in  South  Africa  since  ttie  time  of  Cetywayo,  to  overthrow 
it  was  magnificent.  The  story  of  men  rushing,  almost  single 
handed,  into  the  Matabele  camp  to  arrest  the  king  in  the  midst 
of  his  warriors  reads  Uke  a  romance.  It  makes  one  almost  forget 
that  this  is  not  the  heroic  age.  It  bridges  the  prosaic  present 
and  the  chivalrous  past.  The  moving  spirit  was,  however,  not 
a  soldier  but  a  doctor.  At  a  cost  of  a  few  lives  and  £100,000 
these  living  witnesses  that  the  word  impossible  is  not  understood 
by  Englishmen  on  the  frontier  achieved  more  than  an  army  with 
great  expenditure  of  life  and  treasure  is  sometimes  able  to  do. 
An  instance  in  point  is  supplied  by  the  history  of  the  Zulu  War. 
With  the  cheapest  and  most  effective  campaigus  of  the  past 
generation,  the  Bed  Biver,  Soudan,  and  Ashanti,  the  Matabele 
campaign  will  always  be  reckoned.  But  it  was  unique  in  one 
respect.    The  supreme  command  was  held  by  a  civilian. 

Of  Dr.  Jameson  and  the  Baid  ihere  is  little  to  be  said  that  has 
not  been  said  a  thousand  times.  He  should  have  known  that  the 
only  justification  for  such  an  adventure  is  success.  But  it  is  very 
certain  that  posterity  will  do  him  greater  justice  than  his  contem- 
poraries. When  the  dust  of  party  warfare  shall  have  cleared  away, 
his  miscalculation  will  look  a  very  small  thing  beside  the  miscal- 
culations of  British  statesmen.  He,  after  all,  was  swayed  by  an 
aim,  whose  singleness  was  never  doubted  even  by  his  bitterest 
enemies.  But  it  is  vastly  different  for  an  individual  to  try  and 
save  the  Empire  in  South  Africa  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  and  for 
a  minister,  with  a  majority  at  his  back,  to  wreck  it  for  party 
purposes.  The  one  is  treated  very  much  as  the  Chinese  treat  the 
foreign  devil,"  the  other  is  worshipped  as  a  Mandarin.  But 
Dr.  Jameson's  mistake,  unlike  the  mistakes  of  the  Government, 
worked  out  well  in  the  end.  He  builded  better  that  he  knew. 
All  the  evil  effects  of  the  retrocession  of  the  Transvaal,  the 
diplomacy  of  lihodes,  and  the  struggles  of  the  Uitlanders,  failed 
where  the  Baid  succeeded.  For,  without  British  sympathy.  South 
Africa  as  a  part  of  the  British  Empire  was  doomed,  and  that  can 
be  aroused  on  behalf  of  a  Colony  only  "  when  the  guns  begin  to 
shoot.  As  it  was  in  Canada,  so  it  was  in  the  Transvaal,  an 
abortive  rebellion  awakened  the  people  of  England  to  a  sense  of 
their  responsibility.  In  this  way  the  attention  of  the  Empire  was 
focussed  on  Johannesburg  before  it  was  too  late.  By  another  ten 
years  events  might  have  taken  such  a  turn  that  the  story  of  the 
American  Colonies  would  have  beeu  repeated  in  South  Africa.  It 
is  in  this  light  that  the  Baid  will  be  seen  by  future  generations. 
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When  all  is  said  against  it  that  can  be  said,  the  fact  remains  the 
same  that  it  was  a  sign  of  political  unrest,  which  only  the 
professional  optimists  at  Home  dared  to  underrate.  In  other 
words  it  was  an  eruption,  which  proved  that  there  was  a  volcano 
imdemeath.  The  Little  Englander,  as  he  always  does,  mistook 
the  effect  for  the  cause,  but  no  such  mistake  was  made  by  the 
Empire  as  a  whole.  The  Baid  was  one  of  those  quixotic  deeds, 
which  achieye'  the  end  of  statesmanship  better  than  all  its 
calculated  efforts. 

With  the  passing  of  her  greatest  son  at  the  greatest  crisis  of 
her  history  it  was  supposed  that  South  Africa  was  left  without  a 
leader.  But  it  is  just  possible  that  Destiny,  knowing  bis  work  was 
done,  was  as  kind  to  him  in  his  death  as  she  had  been  to  him  in 
his  life.  When  he  took  his  place  on  the  political  stage,  the  Little 
England  policy  of  the  Mother  Country  had  got  South  African 
affairs  in  such  a  tangle  that  they  could  be  straightened  out  only 
by  separation  or  an  independent  statesman.  Such  an  one  was 
Bhodes,  whose  wealth  enabled  him  to  dispense  with  a  majority, 
his  originality  with  Constitutional  usage,  his  genius  with  party 
principles.  He  was  the  embodiment  of  a  mighty  idea,  whose 
expression  has  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  English  Colonies.  But 
he  sayed  South  Africa  for  the  Empire,  and  carved  out  her  outlines 
with  master  hand.  Besponsibility  for  the  order  of  her  develop- 
ment lay  with  circumstsmce.  It  was  not  federation,  expansion, 
consolidation,  as  it  was  in  Canada,  but  expansion,  consoUdation, 
federation,  and  the  last  has  yet  to  be  achieved.  The  thing  is,  was 
he  the  man  to  do  it  ? 

The  answer  must  be  in  the  negative.  He  brought  the  people 
out  of  the  wilderness,  but  it  is  given  to  another  to  lead  them  into 
the  Promised  Land.  In  this  respect  Bhodes  resembles  Beacons- 
field.  The  dynamic  forces  by  means  of  which  he  laid  the  founda- 
tions, are  not  necessary  in  building  the  structure.  It  is  not  a 
creative  genius,  working  in  political  and  intellectual  isolation,  that 
will  federate  South  Africa,  but  a  Parliamentary  leader  of  the 
familiar  type.  This  Bhodes  never  was,  and  never  could  be.  He 
was  too  masterful,  too  restive  under  restraint,  too  massive  to  fit 
into  the  party  groove,  too  remote  from  the  life  of  the  average 
man.  Admired  and  trusted  as  he  was,  he  never  inspired  the 
feeling  of  which  a  popular  nickname  is  the  happiest  expression. 
With  Dr.  Jameson  it  is  different.  What  ''John  A."  was  to 
Canadians,  and  "  Joe  "  is  to  the  Englishman,  Dr.  Jim  "  is  to 
South  Africa. 

Though  he  entered  Parliament  as  the  member  for  Eimberley 
in  1900,  he  neither  spoke  in  the  House  nor  took  an  active  part 
in  public  business  for  several  sessions.  Nevertheless,  he  was 
quietly  working  towards  the  end  he  had  set  himself,  the  political 
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ascendency  of  the  BritiBh  in  the  Cape  Colony.  Moreover,  he 
did  yeoman  service  in  the  formation  of  the  South  African  League, 
which  was  the  last  stroke  of  Bhodes'  genius.  For  it  is  nothing 
less  than  a  rival  to  the  Bond,  generating  new  strength  with  every 
year  that  passes.  In  1902  Dr.  Jameson  was  called  to  fill  the 
place  of  his  dead  chief  as  head  of  the  Progressive  party.  Nor  is 
it  easy  to  see  how  any  other  choice  could  have  been  made.  Not 
only  was  he  Bhodes'  ablest  lieutenant,  but  the  man  who  had 
been  most  closely  associated  with  him  as  statesman  and  friend 
for  the  best  part  of  his  life.  The  question  of  leadership  in  South 
Africa  almost  settled  itself. 

No  Colonial  statesman  has  ever  faced  a  situation  seemingly 
so  hopeless.  The  Canada  of  1837  is  a  parallel  only  on  the 
surface.  There  is  no  Transvaal  in  the  Dominion,  and  no  Bond. 
Moreover  French  and  English  stood  side  by  side  in  the  rebellion, 
which  was  aimed,  not  at  independence,  but  at  self-government. 
In  the  Cape  Colony,  treason  was  naked  and  unashamed.  The 
Dutch,  who  had  lent  active  and  passive  aid  to  the  Boers  in  the 
field,  were  ready  to  play  the  same  game  in  the  House.  The 
ideal  they  had  failed  to  realise  by  means  of  the  rifle,  they  hoped 
to  reahse  by  means  of  the  ballot-box,  and  this  because  they  held 
the  trump  card  in  Cape  politics.  So  pressing  was  the  danger, 
that,  to  avert  it,  the  Progressives  seriously  thought  of  that  heroic 
remedy,  a  suspension  of  the  Constitution.  In  other  words,  they 
were  willing  to  sacrifice  their  birthright  as  EngUshmen  to  their 
Imperialism.  And  nine  out  .of  every  ten  dispassionate  critics 
in  this  country  agreed  that  therein  lay  the  Colony's  sole  chance 
of  salvation.  Nothing  could  be  more  suggestive  of  the  desperate 
character  of  the  situation. 

If  the  spirit  of  the  Dutch  menaced  the  Cape  Colony  from 
within,  her  isolation  menaced  her  from  without.  She  was  rapidly 
losing  her  place  as  the  Premier  State  in  South  Africa.  For  this 
her  ''neutrality''  in  the  war,  and  the  antagonism  of  Sir  Gordon 
Sprigg  to  Lord  Milner,  must  be  held  responsible.  Had  her 
interests  been  entirely  opposed  to  the  interests  of  the  other  Colonies 
she  could  not  have  shown  less  sympathy  with  their  policy.  And 
so  they  got  into  the  habit  of  acting  without  her.  True  she 
signed  the  Customs  Convention,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  to  rob 
it  of  all  grace.  Nevertheless,  when  the  Transvaal,  tired  of  her 
airs,  looked  towards  Delagoa  Bay  as  an  outlet  to  the  sea,  she 
turned  querulous,  complaining  that  a  foreign  port  was  being 
favoured  at  the  expense  of  a  British  Colony.  In  short,  her 
attitude  was  disastrous  to  herself,  and  fatal  to  the  stability  of 
South  Africa  as  a  whole. 

Nor  was  this  all.  Dr.  Jameson  had  the  odds  against  him 
in  a  personal  sense.    The  memory  of  the  Baid  clung  round  his 
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neck  like  an  old  man  of  the  sea.  To  the  Opposition,  he  was  an 
object  of  mingled  fear  and  hatred,  an  opponent  whom  they  could 
howl  down  with  derisive  cheers  and  taunts  whenever  he  opened 
his  mouth  to  speak.  To  his  own  party,  weakened  by  dissension, 
and  broken  by  the  Sprigg  betrayal,  he  was  an  untried  man,  and, 
therefore,  an  unknown  quantity  as  a  leader.  Their  support  was 
indeed  given  to  him,  but  it  lacked  the  stimulus  of  trust.  Settle- 
ment of  the  financial,  fiscal,  racial,  native,  and  all  the  other 
problems,  which  trouble  the  peace  of  the  Gape  Colony,  had  taxed 
the  resources  of  Bhodes.  How,  then,  could  success  be  hoped 
bom  Dr.  Jameson  ?  It  was  forgotten  that  the  war  had  cleared 
the  political  atmosphere,  and  that  other  times  bring  forth  other 
men. 

Doubts  were  soon  set  at  rest  by  Dr.  Jameson  himself.  Even 
in  his  first  speech  he  showed  the  quiet  confidence  of  a  man  who  is 
conscious,  not  only  that  he  has  a  mission,  but  the  ability  to  carry 
it  out.  EQs  followers  were  never  allowed  to  labour  under  any 
mistake.  He  was  their  leader,  not  on  sufferance,  but  by  right. 
Hence  his  first  task,  the  reorganisation  of  the  Progressives,  left 
nothing  to  be  desired  in  the  matter  of  thoroughness.  Malcontents 
were  ruthlessly  rooted  out,  and  his  vnll  made  absolute  in  the 
counsels  of  the  party.  In  this  way  the  British  were  trained  to 
fight  at  the  polls  with  the  doggedness  they  fought  in  the  field. 
There  no  doubt  as  to  the  issue  on  either  side.  The  ideal  of  the 
Bond  is  a  united  South  Africa  under  its  own  flag ;  the  ideal  of 
the  Progressives  is  a  united  South  Africa  under  the  Union  Jack. 
The  electoral  contest  last  January  was  thus  a  struggle  of  principles 
rather  than  of  parties,  and  so  it  made  a  clean  sweep  of  all  the 
opportunists,  with  Sir  Gk>rdon  Sprigg  at  their  head.  There  are 
but  two  parties  in  the  Gape  Colony  to-day,  the  Bond  and  the 
Progressives.  The  British,  whose  political  weakness  is  division, 
are  united  as  one  man.  Not  one  of  them  now  believes  that  the 
Baid  brought  about  the  war.  This  itself  revealed  the  cause  with 
a  slow  relentlessness  that  left  no  room  for  doubt  on  their  minds 
whatever.  The  result  is  that,  for  the  first  time  in  the  annals 
of  the  Colony,  a  British  party  is  in  power,  a  triumph  which 
Bhodes,  at  the  height  of  his  popularity  was  never  able  to  achieve. 
The  war,  which  did  so  much  for  South  Africa  in  other  ways, 
freed  it  from  the  yoke  of  the  Bond. 

The  keynote  of  Dr.  Jameson's  leadership  is  independence. 
At  the  general  election  not  a  single  vote  was  gained  from  the 
other  side  by  promises  of  favours  to  come.  At  one  time  it  was 
believed  that  the  co-operation  of  the  Dutch  could  be  won  by 
sympathy.  But  that  day  has  gone  for  ever.  The  policy  of 
giving  sops  to  disloyalty  proved  as  great  a  failure  in  the  Cape 
Colony  as  the  "  sugar-and-flour  *'  policy  in  New  Zealand  when 
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the  Maori  was  a  power  in  the  land.  Dr.  Jameson,  who  lived 
through  the  agony  of  the  retrocession,  sees  this  more  clearly  than 
most.  He  knows  by  grim  experience  that  magnanimity  and 
conciliation,  when  ^ey  are  synonymous  with  weakness,  are 
merely  the  cant  of  sentimentalism.  The  seeds  they  sowed  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago  were  reaped  in  the  terrible  harvest  of 
war  and  ruin.  He  stands  on  the  rock  of  Justice,  and  so  the  vain 
pursuit  of  Dutch  loyalty  by  way  of  concessions,  is  at  an  end. 
One  race  is  no  longer  asked  to  make  sacrifices  on  behalf  of  the 
other,  for  the  era  of  equal  rights  and  equal  opportunities  has 
dawned.  In  short.  Dr.  Jameson  has  adopted  the  only  sound 
basis  for  a  policy,  and  the  only  one  which  has  never  before  been 
tried  in  South  Africa. 

Its  best  justification  is  its  success.  In  one  Session,  Dr. 
Jameson  has  done  more  to  further  a  good  understanding  between 
the  two  races  than  the  Home  and  Colonial  Governments  between 
them  for  the  last  twenty  years.  The  reason  is,  of  course,  that 
the  Dutch  have  found  a  master.  Hitherto,  concessions  have 
been  accepted,  not  as  a  favour,  but  as  a  right.  They  were  less 
a  sign  of  our  generosity  than  a  tribute  to  their  strength.  This 
is  anything  but  flattering  to  British  statesmen,  but  it  is  the  truth. 
We  deceived  ourselves  in  calling  weakness  magnanimity,  but  we 
never  deceived  the  Dutch.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  they  are  put 
in  their  place.  A  Ministry  is  in  power  which  can  do  without 
them.  And  they  are  just  as  clear-sighted  in  adversity  as  they 
were  in  the  day  of  their  prosperity.  Hence  the  commanding 
position  of  Dr.  Jameson.  For  they  have  all  the  Oriental's 
respect  for  strengih,  and  instinct  for  recognising  a  leader  of  men. 
When  his  moderation  is  lent  grace  by  tact  he  can  carry  them 
with  him  where  he  will.  I  came  to  Parliament  meaning  to 
hunt  him,''  cried  a  staunch  member  of  the  Bond  lately,  and 
it  looks  as  though  I  meant  to  end  by  following  him."  That  this 
oould  be  said  of  Dr.  Jameson  is  at  least  suggestive. 

What  impresses  the  Dutch  most  is  his  magnanimity.  They 
have  heard  much  of  it  in  connection  with  the  British,  and 
laughed  at  it.  Now  their  eyes  are  opened  to  it  by  experience. 
Take,  for  instance,  redistoibution.  The  need  for  it  is  crying, 
but  Dr.  Jameson,  with  true  wisdom,  put  it  aside  to  be  dealt  with 
after  the  census  is  taken.  All  that  he  did  was  to  introduce 
a  measure  which  was  absolutely  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of 
his  majority  in  the  House.  It  gives  thirteen  new  members  to 
the  towns,  and  of  these  several  are  Dutch.  So  far  from  swamping 
the  country  constituencies,  it  leaves  the  urban  districts  still 
unrepresented.  Nevertheless,  the  Bond,  seeing  its  predominance 
slipping  away  from  it,  set  up  a  howl,  and  for  weeks  strove  its 
hardest  to  strangle  the  Bill.   Most  likely  their  tactics  would 
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have  snooeeded  only  for  Dr.  Jameson's  brilliant  strategy  in 
following  a  British  precedent  by  applying  the  closure.  But  the 
rank-and-file  of  the  Opposition  are  not  as  its  leaders.  What 
strock  them  was  Dr.  Jameson's  moderation.  He  was  in  a 
position. to  demand  his  poxmd  of  flesh,  and  to  get  it,  whereas 
he  was  contrat  with  its  shadow.  They  were  used  to  concessions 
from  Sir  Gk>rdon  Sprigg,  but  he  was  their  servant ;  Dr.  Jameson 
is  master  of  the  situation,  and  they  know  it.  No  wonder  they 
are  impressed. 

In  the  same  spirit  he  set  the  finances  of  the  Colony  in  order 
by  laying  the  burden  of  taxation  equally  on  the  British  and 
Dutch.  And  both  have  swallowed  an  unwelcome  pill  with  un- 
usual graoe.  To  the  farmer  the  word  Excise  is  enough.  Yet  he 
is  paying  a  duty  of  six  shillings  a  gallon  on  wine  and  spirits.  It 
is,  however,  so  framed  as  to  help  the  industr}'  and  the  revenue 
at  one  and  the  same  time.  To  the  British  income-tax  is  as 
objectionable  as  excise  to  the  Dutch.  But  every  one  vrith  dBlOOO 
a  year  and  upv?ards  is  paying  a  shilling  in  the  pound.  This 
affects  the  diamond  merchants,  Johannesburg  millionaires  with 
residences  in  the  Gape  Colony,  manufacturers,  and  the  rich 
generally.  It  is  a  tribute  to  Dr.  Jameson's  statesmanship  that 
both  these  measures  have  been  tried  before,  and  found  wanting. 
In  the  first  case  the  tax  was  so  small  as  to  irritate  the  wine 
farmer  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  financial  gain.  In  the  other 
it  was  laid  on  all  incomes  over  £300  a  year,  a  measure  bound  to 
be  a  failure  in  any  British  Colony.  Dr.  Jameson  has  taxed  both 
classes  in  such  av^ay  that  they  admit  the  justice  of  his  legislation. 

The  crowning  triumph  of  the  Session  was,  however,  the 
Amnesty  Bill,  which  to  the  opposition  had  all  the  charm  of  the 
unexpected.  It  reduces  punishment  for  treason  in  the  late  War 
to  a  minimum,  and  is  so  framed  as  to  find  favour  vrith  both  races. 
Generosity  being  foreign  to  the  character  of  the  Dutch  they 
appreciate  it  the  more  in  the  British.  Therefore  their  hearts  are 
touched  as  they  never  were  before.  True  politicians  of  the 
Merriman  type  tried  to  undo  the  effect  of  Dr.  Jameson's  concilia- 
tion by  askhig  for  more.  But  in  a  speech  of  singular  vividness 
and  power  he  pointed  out  that  though  amnesty  meant  as  much  to 
him  as  to  any,  the  government  had  gone  as  far  as  expediency 
permitted.  He  carried  the  sympathies  of  the  whole  House  with 
him,  as  he  did  on  a  previous  occasion  when  he  was  taunted  vrith 
his  share  in  the  Baid.  The  only  effect  of  Bond  envy,  hatred, 
wd  all  uncharitableness "  is  to  throw  into  stronger  relief  Dr. 
Jameson's  manliness,  justice  and  magnanimity. 

In  this  v^ay,  after  a  single  Session  as  Prime  Minister  and  two 
yeaiB  of  leadership.  Dr.  Jameson  has  drawn  to  himself  the  eyes  of 
world  as  the  dominant  Colonial  statesman  in  South  Africa. 
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He  has  won  the  nnbonnded  confidence  of  his  own  party  and  the 
respectful  admiration  of  the  Dutch ;  he  has  pat  her  finances  in 
order,  and  restored  the  Cape  Colony  to  her  old  position  as  the 
premier  State  in  South  Africa ;  he  has  laid  the  foundations  of  a 
good  understanding  between  the  two  races,  and  set  the  forces  of 
progress  and  loyalty  in  motion  towards  federation.  And  all  this 
has  been  done  without  a  suspension  of  the  Constitution,  with  a 
narrow  majority,  and  an  untried  Ministry  of  the  average  Colonial 
type.  Even  the  resentment  of  the  Dutch  at  British  rule  in  the 
Transvaal  is  weakening,  and  already  their  practical  spirit  is 
beginning  to  hunger  after  the  flesh-pots  of  unity  in  the  Cape 
Colony.  For  though  they  care  nothing  for  time  in  the  pursuit  of 
an  ideal  it  must  square  with  their  interest  or  they  will  forsake  it. 
With  Dr.  Jameson  at  the  head  of  the  government,  this  may 
happen  sooner  than  his  enemies  think.  For  it  was  he  who  was 
surrounded  in  the  lobby  by  Dutch  members  taking  a  friendly 
farewell  of  him  on  the  last  night  of  the  Session,  not  the  profes- 
sional politicians,  who  have  covered  him  with  calumny.  Hence 
their  fury. 

With  the  Dutch,  perhaps,  it  is  not  well  to  place  too  much 
faith  on  verbal  expressions  of  esteem.  But  that  they  should  have 
been  given  at  all  is  a  hopeful  sign  of  the  growth  of  their  good 
will.  And  by  so  much  is  federation  nearer.  For  this  is  the  end 
of  all  South  African  statesmanship.  In  Australia  the  movement 
suffered  for  want  of  a  dominant  personality,  and  now  that  liie. 
Commonwealth  is  in  being  the  need  is  greater  than  ever. 
Apparently  South  Africa  is  to  be  more  fortunate.  In  Dr. 
Jameson  she  has  a  statesman  who  recalls  Sir  John  Macdonald.  f 
He  has  the  same  hold  on  the  imagination  of  another  race,  ^e 
same  personal  charm  which  is  so  rare  in  a  Scot,  the  same 
energy,  resource,  and  confidence,  the  same  splendid  ideal,  and  the 
same  honourable  poverty,  in  South  Africa  an  even  greater 
distinction  than  in  Canada.  There  may  be  a  doubt  as  to  other 
pohticians,  but  Colonials  are  certain  that  to  Dr.  Jameson  office 'is 
a  means  to  an  end,  and  not  an  end  in  itself.  His  popularity  is 
general  from  Lion's  Head  to  the  Zambesi.  Is  he  not  the  man  who 
won  the  most  brilliant  and  decisive  victory  ever  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  South  African  warfare  ?  Moreover  so  great  was  his  repu- 
tation as  a  doctor  in  Eimberley  that  mothers  in  extremity  begged 
him  only  to  look  at  their  sick  children  and  they  would  recover. 

In  Bhodesia  rough  colonists  went  into  him  lions,  and  under  his 
spell  came  out  lambs.  He  won  the  friendship  of  Bhodes,  Eruger, 
and  Lobengula.  Such  a  man  is  bound  to  have  unusual  gifts  of 
mind  and  heart,  and  in  Dr.  Jameson  they  are  united  to  a  singular 
simplicity.  The  idea  that  the  Baid  outraged  public  opinion  in 
South  Africa  is  fatuous.    It  answered  the  Bond's  purpose  as  a 
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party  cry,  but  seeing  that  raids  were  a  commonplace  of  Boer 
expansion,  its  insincerity  was  obvious.  The  British  believe  that 
had  Dr.  Jameson  succeeded,  there  would  have  been  no  war.  In 
any  case  the  Baid  from  their  point  of  view  was  venial  compared 
to  the  oriminahty  of  the  retrocession  of  the  Transvaal.  But  this 
is  ancient  history,  and  the  future  is  bright  with  promise.  It  is 
Hie  hope  of  all  Englishmen  that  he  will  play  the  same  part  in 
South  Africa  as  "  the  great  pioneer  of  Imperial  unity  "  played  in 
Canada.   It  vrill  not  be  his  fault  should  he  fail. 
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SCOTTISH  EDUCATION:  A  RETROSPECT 

The  record  of  the  growth  of  national  education,  is  just  the  history  of  each 
country  seen  from  a  particular  point  of  view. — Elga/r, 

Education  in  Scotland  has  passed  through  frequent  vicissi- 
tudes and  many  varying  phases  since  the  days  when  it  was 
imparted  in  its  simplest  form  by  the  Columban  monk  to  the 
Pictish  child.  Such  being  the  case,  a  slight  survey  of  the  con- 
ditions which  have  resulted  in  the  finished  product  of  to-day, 
and  the  various  causes  contributing  to  form  this  result,  may 
not  be  unprofitable. 

As  was  the  case  in  many  other  countries  of  Western 
Europe,  education  in  Scotland  was  the  handmaid  of  religion, 
and  formed  an  integral  part  of  the  civilising  influence  of 
Christianity.  The  familiar  history  of  the  Columban  Settlement 
in  the  west  of  North  Britain,  only  concerns  this  account  in  so 
far  as  from  the  founders  of  that  Settlement  proceeded  the 
rudiments  of  the  first  education  which  tamed,  civilised,  and 
awakened  the  mental  faculties  of  the  savage  far-off  Pictish 
prototype  of  the  modem  Scottish  school-boy. 

The  first  education  worthy  of  the  name,  was  early  Christian 
in  its  origin,  and  may  be  described  as  tribal  in  extent.  The 
chiefs  of  the  early  clans  came  under  the  influence  of  the  monks, 
and  through  the  chiefs,  the  learning  gained  by  this  means,  silted 
down  to  their  followers.  Thus  gradually  there  was  disseminated 
through  succeeding  generations,  and  broadening  as  it  spread,  the 
humanising  influence  of  knowledge — knowledge  in  its  simplest 
and  most  rudimentary  form,  still  knowledge,  opening  out  a 
vista  to  the  newly-tutored  mind  of  the  immense  possibilities 
lying  beyond. 

By  the  monk  the  early  Scot  was  initiated  into  the  mysteries 
of  letters,  and  received  his  elementary  and  technical  education. 
Beading,  even  writing,  the  simple  agricultural  arts,  building 
and  weaving,  all  were  introduced  by  the  disciples  of  Columbus, 
who  thus  brought  light  to  the  mental  chaos  hitherto  prevailing. 
As  early  as  the  seventh  century  there  are  records  of  strangers 
coming  to  Scotia  to  study.  From  the  sixth  to  the  twelfth  century 
this  tribal  form  of  education  gradually  evolved  and  developed  until 
it  passed  into  the  second  stage,  when  the  authority  of  the  monk 
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was  transferred  to  the  priest,  and  centralisaticxi  began  with  the 
bnilding  of  churches  and  abbeys,  and  the  spread  of  the  Roman 
rule  and  orders.  From  being  tribal,  education  became  territorial, 
and  when  the  various  dioceses  were  formed,  the  chancellor  of 
each  diocese  became  responsible  for  all  educational  matters 
within  his  sphere.  The  Church  speedily  recognised  the  difihsion 
of  education  as  one  of  its  most  important  functions.  Her  priests 
for  the  most  part  were  the  picked  scholars  of  the  time,  and  from 
the  twelfth  to  the  sixteenth  century  education  was  practically 
their  monopoly.  As  had  been  the  case  with  the  Celtic  Church- 
men, Latin  formed  the  universal  scholastic  language  and  chief 
basis  of  instruction. 

Scotland's  great  educational  seed-time  was  the  Middle  Ages. 
Despite  perpetual  internecine  warfare,  despite  the  poverty  of  the 
country  and  the  consequent  difficulties  to  be  combated,  the 
people  were  slowly  and  surely  developing  more  interest  in  educa- 
tion. A  network  of  schools  was  drawn  over  the  most  civilised 
parts  of  the  country.  Lecture  or  Sang*Schools  being  established, 
where  the  children  learnt  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  to  read, 
as  well  as  Granmiar  or  Burgh-Schools,  so  called  because  the 
burghs  usually  undertook  part  or  the  whole  of  the  expenses 
connected  with  the  schools,  which  were  in  many  cases  under 
ttie  management  of  the  Town  Council. 

Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  books  before  the  Reformation, 
instruction  ia  these  schools  chiefly  took  the  form  of  lectures, 
and  the  pupils  learnt  by  heart  the  Table  of  Confession,  attained 
a  fair  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  and  were  obliged  to  speak  some 
alien  tongue,  chiefly  Latin  or  French,  although  Greek,  Hebrew 
and  Gaelic  were  also  in  use. 

Practically,  until  the  sixteenth  century,  Scotsmen  were  obliged 
to  frequent  the  English  and  foreign  universities,  and  often  in 
those  dajrs  the  most  eminent  professors  of  learning  at  the 
universities  in  France  and  Holland  were  of  Scottish  birth  or 
extraction.  The  first  Granmiar-School  to  be  founded  was  that 
of  Aberdeen  in  the  year  1418.  Edinburgh,  and  all  the  other 
principal  towns,  speedily  followed  this  example  and  founded 
similar  schools  of  their  own.  Thus,  during  the  pre-Beformation 
times,  the  educational  standard  of  Scotland  was  as  high  or  higher, 
and  more  systematic  than  that  of  any  other  contemporary  nation 
of  the  West,  both  as  regards  elementary  education  carried  out 
at  the  Sang  or  Lecture-Schools,  and  secondary  education  as 
represented  by  the  curriculum  of  the  Burgh  or  Granmiar- 
Schools. 

This  may  probably  be  assigned  to  two  causes,  the  first  being, 
if  one  may  credit  a  theory  advanced  by  a  great  German  Educa- 
tionalist, Professor  Bein,  that  a  country's  intellectual  activity 
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and  educational  striving  are  always  carried  to  a  high  pitch  after 
reverses**  Scotland,  from  the  days  of  the  Wars  of  Independence 
till  after  the  troubles  of  the  '45  Rising,  hardly  ever  enjoyed  real 
peace  for  a  whole  generation.  During  that  period,  especially  in 
the  early  part,  the  country  suffered  many  and  bitter  reverses. 
Adversity  then  may  have  gone  far  to  brace  Scottish  folk  mentally, 
and  to  strengthen  the  developing  national  characteristics,  endur- 
ance, love  of  hard  work,  and  an  ideal  like  that  of  Ancient  Greece, 
of  high  intellectual  capacity,  which  is  Scotland's  boast  to-day. 
The  other  cause  of  educational  advancement  was  probably  the 
fact  that  school-masters,  wd  others  in  whose  hands  education 
lay,  were  obliged,  for  their  own  educational  furtherance  before  the 
founding  of  the  Scottish  Universities,  to  seek  their  culture  abroad. 
Thus  a  constant  stream  of  the  newest  educational  ideals  and 
methods  kept  flowing  through  the  country,  so  her  very  poverty 
was  the  means  of  Scotland's  gain. 

The  early  Scottish  kings,  too,  laid  their  influence  in  the  scale 
of  educational  advancement.  David  I.,  that  "sair  sanct  for  the 
croon,"  impoverished  the  exchequer  by  his  patronage  of  the 
Church  and  learning,  and  set  up  centres  of  light  and  culture 
throughout  the  realm.  It  was  another  Scottish  sovereign, 
James  IV.  who,  in  the  year  1494,  urged  the  passing  of  a  Bill  in 
Parliament — the  first  hint  of  State  interference  with  education — 
making  it  a  legal  responsibility  for  all  citizens  of  a  certain  class 
to  send  their  children  to  the  Grammar-Schools.  The  people  of 
Scotland  were  quick  to  recognise  that  national  efficiency  and 
success  largely  depend  on  education,  and  that  the  future  of  their 
country  lay  as  much  at  the  mercy  of  the  hand  wielding  the  pen 
as  the  sword.  Originally,  as  we  have  seen,  education  was  the 
monopoly  of  the  Church,  still  under  priestiy  influence,  it  gradually 
spread  to  the  citizen,  and  the  founding  of  the  Scottish  Universitiee 
at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  early  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
drove  in  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  of  secularisation. 

On  a  grey  February  day  of  1495,  St.  Andrews  University  was 
founded  in  the  ancient  sea-girt  city  with  its  grim  tower  of  St. 
Begulus  ahready  hoar  with  memories  of  the  past.  Edinburgh 
followed,  in  future  times  to  boast  the  title  of  Mod^n  Athens ; " 
Glasgow  linked  for  ever  in  the  memory  of  Scotsmen  with  one 
Andrew  Melville  of  fame,  and  Aberdeen : — 


*  To  illustrate  his  theory,  Professor  Bein  cites  yarious  instanoes  of  modem 
times,  i.e,,  Germany  after  1806,  Demnark  after  1864,  and  France  after  the  war  of 
1870-71. 


The  old  University  town, 
Between  the  Don  and  the  Dee, 
Looking  over  the  grey  Band-donee 
Looking  out  on  the  cold  North  Sea. 
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So  the  children  of  the  mist  and  moorland,  from  monntain 
and  sea-ooast  far  and  wide  sought  their  Alma  Mat^  and 
strengthened  the  ties  of  patriotism  by  a  native  education  won 
on  their  own  soil. 

Things  were  thus  gradually  ripening  for  the  great  and  violent 
change  wrought  by  the  Beformation,  when  the  cause  of  education 
was  to  be  forwarded  and  given  an  impetus  by  the  skill  and 
devotion  of  one  man,  which  resulted  in  a  national  system  im- 
planted too  firmly  ever  to  be  uprooted,  and  which  has  branched 
out  into  the  various  great  educational  movements  of  modem 
times.  This  system  after  the  manifold  alterations  and  improve- 
ments it  has  undergone  to  become  practicable  for  present  day 
requirements  still  holds  good,  and  aims  at  giving  the  Scottish 
child  the  soundest  preparation  for  meeting  "  that  old  Nestor — 
Life"  the  gift  of  a  ''threefold  education— a  well-knit  body,  a 
keen  intellect,  and  a  just  sense  of  right  and  wrong.''  * 

The  year  1560  when  the  Estates  of  Scotland  met  in  Con- 
vention, marks  a  critical  era  in  Scottish  history,  and  an  eventful 
date  in  the  annals  of  Scottish  education.  From  that  day  forward, 
Scotland's  educational  future  becune  gradually  assured  on  a  far 
wider  basis  than  hitherto. 

The  introduction  of  an  established  democratic  form  of  religion 
linked  with  an  established  democratic  form  of  education,  through 
the  influence  and  exertions  of  Enox  and  his  fellow-reformer^  was  a 
distinct  advance  in  national  civilisation.  Hitherto  the  State  had 
been  quiescent  or  merely  indifferent ;  all  this  was  to  be  changed. 
John  Enox,  in  the  "Book  of  Discipline,"  drew  up  a  graded 
scheme  of  education  which  was  to  cover  the  whole  area  of  the 
country  and  to  bring  learning  within  the  reach  of  the  humblest. 
Under  the  direction  of  the  Established  Church  a  school  was  to 
be  founded  in  every  Scottish  parish  and  a  school-master  to  be 
provided  at  the  expense  of  the  heritors  of  each  parish. 

But  in  the  general  chaos  following  the  Bef(»nnation,  most  of 
the  scholastic  buildings  were  destroyed,  owing  to  their  connection 
with  the  former  religious  authorities.  Educational  endowments 
bad  also  vanished,  and  the  country  was  so  unsettled  that  the  above 
excellent  scheme,  which  aimed  at  the  moral  and  mental  benefit  of 
the  child,  and  general  weal  of  the  community,  was  practically  a 
dead  letter. 

Not  until  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  did  matters  come 
to  a  head,  when,  in  the  year  1696,  Scotland's  first  great  Education 
Bill  was  passed.  The  third  chief  i^ase  of  Scotland's  educa- 
tional history  was  marked,  after  long  travail,  by  the  birth  of 

*  Preeident's  Address  to  Eduoational  Institute  of  Scotland,  Annual  Meeting, 
September,  1900. 
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a  national  system.    Enox's  scheme — ^providing  as  it  did  for 
eyery  stage  of  national  education,  under  the  conditions  that 
every  rural  district  should  have  its  elementary  school,  every 
kirk  in  town  its  Latin  school,  and  that  all  the  larger  towns 
and  burghs,  colleges  teaching  rhetoric,  logic,  Greek  and  Liatin — 
was  never  legally  recognised  or  actually  adopted.  Scottish 
educational  advancement,  however,  has  gradually  been  fulfilling 
itself  on  practically  the  same  lines  as  those  laid  down  by  the 
great  reformer.  By  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  as  I  have 
shown,  the  country  had  before  it  the  aim  of  an  organised  parish 
school  system.   A  system  which,  under  the  guidwce  of  the  Kirk, 
was  to  extend  from  "  Kirkmaiden  to  John  o'  Groats."   The  Act 
of  1696  ordained  that  every  parish  was  responsible  for  the  upkeep 
of  a  school,  wd  the  maintenance  of  a  teacher  appointed  by  the 
Presbytery.    In  the  Lowlands,  the  national  system  was  duly 
carried  out.   Owing  to  the  turbulence  of  the  times,  education  in 
the  Highlands  was  more  or  less  at  a  standstill  (with  the  exception 
of  a  few  scattered  centres)  until  practically  the  first  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

Although  not  universally  realised,  the  nationd  system  was 
carried  out  in  a  wide  degree  and  extended  to  every  class.  "  Jock 
the  Laird's  brither,"  and  Sandy  the  herd  laddie,"  rubbed 
shoulders  on  the  same  school  bench,  and  thumbed  the  same  well- 
worn  copy  of  "  Mason's  Collection,"  immortahsed  by  Bums.  The 
progress  of  secondary  instruction  was  less  rapid ;  in  proportion, 
indeed,  very  slow,  although  the  standard  of  Scottish  education 
regarded  as  a  whole  was  then  higher  than  that  of  any  contem- 
porary nation  of  the  West,  a  fact  that  has  seldom  been  folly 
appreciated.  Since  the  foundation  of  Scottish  Universities,  each 
in  turn  had  been  at  the  height  of  its  fame.  St.  Andrews  in  the 
sixteentii,  Glasgow  in  the  seventeenth,  Aberdeen  in  the  eighteenth, 
and  Edinburgh  during  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  chief  feature  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  the  founding 
of  high  schools  and  academies  for  the  purpose  of  forwarding 
secondary  education.  The  first  academy  to  be  founded  was  that 
of  Perth  in  the  year  1760,  which  claims  proudly  to  have  been  the 
first  Scottish  school  to  introduce  the  teaching  of  science,  and 
which,  under  its  former  aspect  as  a  burgh  school,  inchded 
amongst  other  names  of  note  that  of  the  Admirable  Orichton  " 
amongst  the  pupils  on  its  roll. 

Thus  we  come  to  the  nineteenth  century  with  its  ever- 
increasing  ratio  of  progress,  and  its  actual  realisation  in  Scotland 
of  a  universal  system  of  National  Education,  finally  secularised 
by  the  Act  of  1872,  which  provided  compulsory  elementary 
education  for  every  child  of  school-age,  namely,  5-14,  in  the 
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country.  Up  to  that  time  the  State  had  encouraged,  bat  not 
actiTdy  ccmtrolled  Elementary  Ednoation.  Prior  to  1872  the 
chief  educational  advances  of  the  century  were : 

(1)  The  thorough  re-organisation  of  teaching:  the  founding 
of  Training  Colleges  for  the  instruction  of  teachers,  and  the 
establishment  in  1849  of  the  Scottish  Educational  Institute, 
a  body  whose  object  is  to  ascertain  and  certify  the  qualifica- 
tions of  persons  undertaking  the  ofl&ce  of  public  teacher. 

(2)  The  establishment  of  Government  Education  Grants 
and  a  system  of  School  Inspection. 

By  the  Act  of  1872  the  administration  of  the  system  became 
truly  national  by  being  placed  in  the  hands  of  school-boards, 
bodies  elected  from  the  ranks  of  the  rate-payers  by  vote,  usually 
consisting  of  about  five  members. 

The  most  important  educational  developments  in  Scotland 
during  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  were  the 
enforcement  of  compulsory  education,  and  practical  abolition 
of  fees  for  elementsuy  instruction:  the  establishing  of  fixed 
standards  to  be  passed  before  the  pupil  was  awarded  a  leaving 
certificate,  the  improvement  in  the  status  and  salary  of  the 
teacher :  the  expan»on  of  the  curriculum  both  in  elementary  and 
secondary  education,  and  finally  the  bringing  of  the  Scottish 
Universities  into  line  with  modem  culture. 

In  the  opening  ye«:  of  the  present  century  a  good  idea  of  the 
ground  gained  generally  by  Scotland  in  its  educational  advance- 
ment was  to  be  gathered  from  a  visit  to  the  little  enclosure  of 
480  square  feet  allotted  to  the  Scottish  Educational  Exhibits 
Department  in  the  Paris  Exhibition.  It  contained  six  divisions 
devoted  respectively  to :  Primary,  Miscellaneous,  Secondary, 
Technical,  Art  and  University  Education.  To  the  mental  eye  of 
the  spectator  scanning  the  progress  here  displayed  in  all  its 
branches,  it  seemed  a  ftur  cry  "  from  that  little  enclosure  on 
French  soil,  to  the  cell  or  workshop  of  the  Culdee  in  primitive 
Caledcmia.  Yet  link  by  link  the  chain  of  mental  development, 
as  shown  in  outward  progress,  might  be  traced  backward  to  its 
source  without  a  break. 

The  scope  of  the  present  article  merely  allows  of  the  barest 
outline-sketch  of  the  wondrous  development  of  this  Scottish 
National  System.  But  it  would  not  be  complete  without  mention 
of  cme  of  the  features  in  which  the  Scottish  system  differs  most 
widely  from  that  prevailing  over  the  Border,  namely  the  question 
of  religious  instruction  in  the  National  Schools. 

In  the  last  General  Education  Beport  for  Scotland,  out  of 
3145  Primary  schools  in  rec^pt  of  Government  Aid  by  Grant, 
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281  were  denominational,  about  10*1  per  cent,  of  the  total. 
One  hundred  and  ninety  were  Boman  Oatholio,  66  Episcopalian, 
the  remaining  25  being  Church  of  Scotland  and  Free  Church. 
The  denominational  schools,  whilst  receiving  a  considerably 
lesser  proportion  of  the  Aid  Grant,  are  free  to  give  their  own 
particular  form  of  religious  instruction.  The  children  who  attend 
such  schools,  in  most  cases  either  belong  to  the  same  denomina- 
tion, or  their  parents  have  no  objection  to  their  receiving  such 
instruction. 

In  all  the  other  schools  coming  under  the  grant,  auy  religious 
instruction  imparted  must  be  strictly  undenominational.  Simple 
Scripture  teaching,  either  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  teacher  or 
on  hues  unanimously  agreed  on  by  the  School  Board,  whose 
members  are  very  seldom  all  of  the  same  denomination.  In 
many  schools  the  Shorter  Catechism,  which  embodies  the  tenets 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  whether  Free  or  Estabhshed,  is  taught 
in  lieu  of  any  other  religious  instruction.  In  most  cases  the 
teaching  is  confined  to  Scripture  reading,  and  in  some  schools 
the  day  either  begins  or  closes  with  the  repeating  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  Since  the  Act  of  1872,  parents  in  every  instance  are 
free,  if  so  minded,  to  withdraw  their  children  from  any  religious 
instruction  whatsoever,  a  liberty,  be  it  added,  they  have  seldom 
been  known  to  avail  themselves  of. 

In  Secondary  Schools  the  instruction  in  religion  is  very  slight 
and  of  the  same  undenominational  character,  differing  according 
to  circiuustances.  In  a  country  where  Sunday-schools  of  all 
churches  flourish,  and  rehgious  toleration  has  been  of  late  years 
steadily  increasing,  the  practice  of  separating  directly  denomina- 
tional religious  from  secular  instruction,  has  only  been  attended, 
regarding  the  matter  as  a  whole,  with  beneficial  results. 

Briefly  summed  up,  Education  in  Scotland,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  twentieth  century,  has  reached  a  wonderfully  high  pitch, 
though  there  still  remains  a  vast  amount  to  be  done  before  its 
fullest  aims  can  be  achieved. 

At  the  present  time,  the  resources  for  maintaining  Scottish 
education  are  twofold:  voluntary  and  imperial,  the  voluntary 
being  the  sums  contributed  from  local  subscriptions  and  rates, 
the  imperial  by  Government  grants. 

At  the  time  of  writing,  there  are  3149  schools  on  the  Annual 
Grant  List  as  compared  with  1902  schools  on  the  Grant  List  in 
1872.  At  that  date  these  schools  provided  for  8*8  per  cent, 
of  the  population,  the  percentage  being  formed  of  children  of 
school  age,  5-14.  To-day,  in  their  place  are  schools  providing 
for  20 '7  per  cent,  of  the  population  (school-children). 

Since  1872,  the  salary  of  the  school  teacher  has  gone  up 
45  per  cent.   There  are  now  19,126  teachers  of  all  grades  in 
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employment,  the  general  average  being  one  certifioated  teacher  to 
every  fifty-five  children,  and  two  pnpil  or  uncertificated  teachers 
to  every  certificated  teacher. 

The  ideal  of  a  free  education  in  all  its  grades  for  the  citizen 
anxious  to  obtain  it,  has  been  practically  realised  since  the 
princely  gift  of  a  great  patriot  of  to-day  to  the  universities  of  his 
native  land. 

For  the  *'  lad  o'  pairts  "  willing  to  work,  on  passing  from  the 
parish  or  elementary  school,  there  are  bursaries  open  at  most  of 
the  academies  and  secondary  schools,  and  if  the  aspirant  for 
a  university  career  be  but  willing  to  work,  pecuniary  considera- 
tions need  no  longer  debar  his  progress.  During  the  winter 
session  1908-04,  a  total  of  d6SO,510  IBs.  was  paid  in  class  fees, 
either  entirdy  or  partially  free,  according  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  beneficiary,  for  students  at  the  four  Scottish  Universities. 
A  hopeful  future  has  been  opened  out  to  many  a  deserving  man 
and  woman  by  this  new  freedom  of  education,  which  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  every  succeeding  session  more  and  more  advantage 
has  been  taken  of  it. 

The  difference  between  debate  on  English  and  Scottish  educa- 
tion has  been  recently  wittily  defined  as,  in  the  former  case, 
"  Passion  without  progress,"  in  the  latter,  Dulness  without 
discord."*  Scotiand,  as  regards  her  educational  system,  cannot 
be  denied  the  advantage  of  the  sister  country  for  two  reasons. 
The  first  is  that  this  country  is  practically  free  from  the  politico- 
clerical  agitation  which  forms  a  marked  feature  of  English  edu- 
cational strivings ;  the  second  that  Scotland  has  a  mighty  fund 
of  experience  to  draw  on,  for  her  national  educational  traditions 
cover  centuries. 

So  much  for  yesterday  and  to-day.  The  to-morrow  of  the 
national  system  is  assured  in  so  far  that  one  may  be  certain  its 
increasing  purpose  spells  efficiency  in  the  highest  sense. 


*  Mr,  Bryoe  (M.P.  Aberdeon)  in  the  Debate  on  the  new  Eduoation  BUI  in  the 
House  of  GomBionfl,  Monday,  2nd  May,  1904, 


E.  S.  EORISON. 


Pbbth. 
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SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 


British  Science  Guild. 

To  the  multitade  of  organisatioDS  which  express  the  social, 
intellectual  and  political  activity  of  our  time,  there  has  been  added 
the  British  Science  Guild.  At  the  British  Association  meeting 
last  year  Sir  Norman  Lockyer  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention 
by  his  criticism  of  the  want  of  scientific  method  in  our  educational 
and  other  affairs.  The  Guild  is  a  body  of  his  own  forming, 
intended  to  bring  about  the  supremacy  of  science  (in  the  broad 
sense  of  organised  knowledge  and  rational  principles  deduced 
therefrom)  in  every  department  of  hxmian  interest.  An  organising 
committee  has  been  formed  with  Sir  Norman  as  its  president, 
while  a  large  number  of  prominent  scientific  men  have  signified 
their  adhesion  to  the  new  movement. 

In  a  preliminary  circular  the  promoters  state  tha^  while  Britain 
is  second  to  none  in  the  contribution  which  it  has  made  to  science, 
the  English  people  as  a  whole  do  not  manifest  that  interest  in 
and  belief  in  the  powers  of  science  which  are  noticeable  among 
the  peoples  of  the  Continent  or  of  America.  The  scientific  spirit 
essential  to  all  true  progress  is  alleged  to  be  still  too  rare  and  to 
be  sadly  lacking  in  those  responsible  for  the  proper  conduct  of  the 
nation's  activities. 

The  practical  object  of  the  Guild,  which  makes  an  appeal  to 
the  Empire,  not  to  Britain  alone,  is  to  promote  the  cause  of 
scientific  education,  to  extend  the  application  of  scientific  prin- 
ciples to  industrial  and  general  purposes,  to  bring  before  the 
Government  the  scientific  aspects  of  all  matters  affecting  the 
national  welfare  and  to  co-ordinate  the  sympathies  and  activities 
of  British  subjects  interested  in  science  and  the  scientific  method. 
This  is  a  most  ambitious  programme ;  indeed,  many  of  the  criti- 
cisms which  have  appeared  in  the  press  betray,  in  the  midst  of 
general  approval,  a  suspicion  that  the  British  Science  Guild  is 
undertaking  too  vast  a  labour  and  will  nullify  its  usefulness  by 
trying  to  do  too  much  at  once.   But  it  is  probable  that  Sir  Norman 
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Lockyer  and  his  friends  will  be  content  with  small  instalmentB  of 
their  ideal  programme.  Much  remains  to  be  done  to  encourage 
scientific  education  in  the  double  sense  of  education  in  science 
and  the  application  of  scientific  methods  to  general  education. 
A  movement  in  that  direction  is  of  imperial,  not  merely  of  national, 
importance,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Guild  will  find  en- 
couragement wherever  in  the  Empire  there  is  faith  in  the  eflicacy 
of  science  as  a  factor  in  social  welfare. 

The  Sanitary  Congress. 

One  department  of  applied  science,  in  which  the  popular  interest 
is  quite  disproportionate  to  the  public  benefits  conferred,  is  that 
which  formed  the  subject  of  a  recent  congress  in  Glasgow.  The 
twenty-second  annual  congress  of  the  Sanitary  Institute  was  re- 
markable for  the  indications  which  it  afforded  of  the  rapid  progress 
made  under  great  difficulties  in  the  scientific  treatment  of  sewage 
and  refuse  problems.  These  problems  are  utterly  lacking  in 
elements  of  the  picturesque  or  sensational;  and  their  triumphs 
are  usually  accepted  by  the  public  as  a  matter  of  course.  At  one 
of  the  Congress  meetings  the  Lord  Provost  recalled  the  case  of  a 
f onner  Provost  who  had  been  hissed  from  a  public  platform  for 
trying  to  preach  the  gospel  of  soap  and  water,  the  most  elementary 
'condition  of  sanitation.  Now  the  city  death-rate  has  descended 
from  34  per  1000  to  above  20  per  1000,  and  the  efforts  of  the 
Health  Committee  are  concentrated  on  no  less  herculean  a  task 
than  the  conversion  of  the  Clyde  from  the  condition  of  an  open 
sewer  to  its  former  state  of  inoffensive  purity. 

The  sense  of  the  Congress  seemed  to  favour  the  bacterial 
method  of  sewage  purification.  Some  interesting  figures  were 
given  by  Dr.  Gilbert  Fowler  regarding  the  cost  of  this  treatment 
at  Manchester.  At  present  two-thirds  of  the  whole  of  the  sewage 
of  Manchester  is  purified  to  the  point  of  being  rendered  non- 
putrefactive.  The  total  volume  dealt  with  is  over  five  and  a  half 
thousand  million  gallons  wd  the  total  cost  of  labour  wd  incidental 
expenses,  including  the  expenditure  in  connection  with  the 
experimental  contact  beds,  works  out  at  £3  88.  6d.  per  million 
gallons  actually  filtered. 

Modem  Dust  Destructors. 

The  advance  made  in  the  treatment  of  sewage  is  not  more 
conspicuous  than  the  progress  achieved  in  the  sanitary  disposal  of 
street  and  house  refuse.  This  is  a  problem  which  in  hot  climates 
is  even  more  important  to  the  public  health  than  in  temperate 
regions,  but  curiously  enough  the  most  successful  inventions  for 
dcMBbling  with  it  are  due  to  British  engineers,  and  their  use  is 
common  only  in  Britain.   One  of  the  features  of  the  exhibition 
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held  in  connection  with  the  Sanitary  GongieBS  was  a  full-sized 
model  of  a  complete  Horsfall  dust  destructor  cell/' 

Dust  in  this  connection  means  any  kind  of  refuse  as  distinct 
from  sewage ;  and  the  old  method  of  disposing  of  it  was  to  dump 
it  in  a  "  tip"  or  "  coup"  where  it  lay  and  rotted  and  bred  the 
bacteria  of  disease.  The  modem  method  is  to  cremate  the  refuse 
in  a  specially  designed  destructor  at  a  very  high  temperature. 
The  earlier  forms  of  dust  destructor  failed  to  attain  this  high 
temperature,  with  the  result  that  the  refuse  was  stewed  rather 
than  consumed,  and  the  effluent  was  even  more  offensive  than  the 
refuse  itself.  The  Horsfall  model  referred  to  showed  the  forced 
draught  and  other  arrangements  which  maintain  the  furnace  gases 
at  the  temperature  required  for  thorough  cremation.  The  type  of 
destructor  employed  depends  to  some  extent  on  the  nature  of  the 
refuse  dealt  with,  and  in  some  cases  the  presence  of  a  large 
proportion  of  coal  and  other  ash  makes  the  problem  of  combustion 
an  easy  one.  But  whatever  the  guaUty  of  the  material,  it  is  now 
possible  to  cremate  it  in  bulk  without  causing  any  nuisance  either 
from  dust  or  smell.  The  material  which  remains  after  the  process 
of  cremation  is  complete  forms  in  many  cases  a  clinker  "  which 
may,  as  in  Glasgow,  be  used  for  foundation  work,  garden  rockeries, 
or  filtering  material,  and,  whan  ground  dovm  and  mixed  with 
cement  and  other  materials,  be  manufactured  into  paving  slabs. 

Another  secondary  use  of  the  dust  destructor  lies  in  the  use  of 
the  intense  heat  of  the  process  for  the  production  of  steam,  which 
may  be  turned  to  account  in  the  generation  of  electricity,  the 
pumping  of  water  and  other  similar  ways.  These  auxiliary  uses 
form  additional  recommendations  for  an  invention  which  offers 
the  only  satisfactory  solution  of  the  refuse  problem. 

Automatic  Road  Scavenger. 

While  on  the  subject  of  the  sanitary  disposal  of  towns'  refuse, 
I  may  mention  an  interesting  novelty  which  was  one  of  the 
secondary  centres  of  attraction  at  the  Sanitary  Exhibition.  This 
was  no  other  than  a  variation  of  the  familiar  dust-cart,  and  is 
known  as  Whittome's  automatic  complete  road  scavenger.  It 
affords  a  healthy  variation  on  the  shovel  of  the  dustman,  which  is 
more  efficient,  perhaps,  as  a  disseminator  than  as  a  collector  of 
refuse.  The  Wbittome  scavenger  may  be  attached  to  any 
ordinary  cleansing  cart :  it  consists  of  the  usual  rotatory  cleaning 
brush  but  is  fitted  with  crosswise  and  upward  sloping  conveyors 
which  carry  the  swept-up  material  into  the  cart. 

Thus  at  one  operation,  the  machine  sweeps,  collects,  and  fills 
the  cart  as  it  moves  along.  The  rapidity  and  simplicity  of  the 
operation,  added  to  its  cleanliness,  commend  this  improvement  to 
all  sanitary  authorities,  while  the  saving  of  labour  midkes  it 
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particularly  welcome  in  colonial  towns  where  the  labour  item  has 
to  be  seriously  considered. 

Water-Tube  Boilers  in  the  Navy. 

With  the  death  of  Sir  William  Allan  the  cylindrical  boiler 
lost  its  most  devoted  and  eloquent  champion.  Since  his  questions 
in  Parliament  ceased,  the  public  has  almost  forgotten  that  a 
committee  of  experts  appointed  by  the  Admiralty  was  subjecting 
the  various  boilers  in  use  in  the  Navy  to  most  searching  and 
exhaustive  trials.  The  report  of  that  Ck)mmittee  has  now  been 
issued ;  and  one  is  almost  relieved  that  Sir  William  is  no  longer 
alive  to  read  the  doom  of  his  cherished  convictions  on  the  failings 
of  the  water-tube  boiler.  It  is  true  that  the  Committee  does  not 
vindicate  the  Belleville  form  of  water-tube  boiler,  which  was 
anathema  to  Sir  William  Allan,  but  it  holds  that  the  advantages 
of  the  water-tube  type  are  so  great,  from  a  militaiy  pomt  of  view, 
that,  provided  a  satisfactory  type  of  water-tube  boiler  can  be 
adopted,  it  would  be  more  suitable  for  use  in  the  Navy  than  the 
cylindrical  type. 

The  Committee,  however,  goes  further  than  this.  It  recom* 
mends,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  the  Babcock  and  Wilcox  boiler 
(similar  to  that  installed  in  H.M.S.  Hermes)  and  the  Yarrow  large 
tube  boiler  (similar  to  that  tried  in  H.M.S.  Medea)  as  suitable 
for  naval  requirements.^  Each  type  is  described  as  having  its 
particular  advantages,  so  that  only  long  experience  on  general 
service  can  determine  which  is,  on  the  whole,  the  better  boiler. 
For  the  present,  therefore,  the  first-class  honours  are  equally 
divided.  A  remarkable  point  about  the  Babcock  boiler  is  the 
improvement  in  e£6iciency  made  during  the  period  of  the  Admiralty 
trials.  The  earliest  of  the  Babcock  boilers  tested,  fitted  in  the 
Sheldrake  in  1898,  showed  efficiencies  ranging  from  66*0  per 
cent,  to  59*2  per  cent. ;  the  boilers  fitted  in  the  EspUgle  in  1901 
showed  improved  efficiencies  ranging  from  73*2  per  cent,  to 
63*1  per  cent.  Those  of  the  Hermes,  fitted  in  1903,  show  a  still 
further  gain  in  economy,  the  efficiencies  ranging  from  75*8  per 
cent,  to  66*3  per  cent. ;  and  the  same  boilers,  after  modification, 
showed,  on  one  occasion,  the  high  efficiency  of  81  per  cent.  It 
is  evident  from  these  data  that  the  last  word  has  not  been  said 
in  the  design  and  construction  of  water-tube  boilers.  The  Com- 
mittee states  the  up-keep  of  the  water-tube  boilers  is  likely  to 
prove  greater  than  that  of  the  cylindrical  boiler,  but  in  this 
respect  the  Yarrow  and  Babcock  types  have  so  far  the  advantage 
of  thmr  rivals. 

This  report  may  be  accepted  as  settiing,  as  far  as  the  Navy 
is  concerned,  the  vexed  dispute  of  cylindrical  versus  water-tube 
boilers,  but  it  expressly  leaves  the  Admiralty  with  an  open  mind 
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regarding  the  qualities  of  future  forms  of  water-tube  boilers  otfa 
than  those  already  recommended  as  suitable. 

Improved  "Pedrail"  Tractor. 

In  the  first  article  of  this  series  I  drew  attention  to  a 
interesting  novelty  in  road  traction — the  Pedrail."  The  late 
type  of  this  extraordinary  invention  is  more  than  fulfilling^  th* 
promise  of  the  earlier  form.  Trials  took  place  recently  of  the  190^ 
type  before  three  officers  of  the  Mechanical  Transport  Committer 
of  the  War  Office.  After  the  usual  evolutions  carried  out  on  roogh 
•ground  the  pedrail  was  attached  to  a  l(»ry  loaded  with  pig-iron, 
which  was  hauled  for  a  distance  of  four  miles  up  gradients 
as  steep  as  1  in  8.   The  total  load  was  9^  tons. 

A  much  more  severe  test  was  applied  later,  when  the  pedrail 
was  attached  to  a  traction  engine  weighing  11^  tons.  Matters 
were  so  arranged  that  in  dragging  the  traction  engine  the  pedrail 
had  to  turn  the  gear  wheels  of  the  ll^-ton  engine  backwards, 
thus  adding  very  considerably  to  the  resistance  of  the  load.  The 
draw-bar  pull  was  measured  by  a  dynamometer  and  found  to  be 
one  ton.   Then  the  brakes  of  the  traction-engine  were  screwed 
down  and  the  pedrail  was  not  pulled  up  until  the  drawbar  pull 
was  registered  at  over  two  tons.   These  figures  will  be  eloquent 
to  traction  engineers,  and  even  those  unacquainted  with  the 
technicalities  of  the  subject  may  reaUse  the  excellence  of  the 
performance  by  the  fact  that  a  draw-bar  pull  of  two  tons  on  a 
first-class  hard  level  road  is  equivalent  to  pulling  a  load  of  about 
75  tons.    The  pedrail  which  achieved  this  result  weighed  only 
6  tons.   A  particular  feature  of  the  test  was  that  the  pedrail  was 
pulled  up  by  want  of  sufficient  cylinder  power  in  the  engine ;  when 
that  is  increased  a  still  greater  tractive  power  will  be  attainable. 

These  tests  are  conclusive  proof  that  the  inventor  has  secored 
a  great  improvement  by  abandoning  the  ordinary  wheel  tyre  for 
the  series  of  round    feet "  which  form  the  peculiar  feature  of  the 
pedrail.   Two  or  three    feet "  are  on  the  ground  simultaneously 
and  the  wheel  moves  over  them  with  something  of  the  same 
action  as  a  leg  over  a  foot.   Besides  giving  great  adhesion  ev^ 
on  the  dustiest  or  muddiest  of  roads,  this  arrangemwt  enables  the 
pedrail  to  step  over  stones  and  other  obstacles  in  a  manner 
impossible  with  the  ordinary  tractor.   These  advantages,  it  need 
hardly  be  pointed  out,  assure  the  pedrail  a  great  future  in  those 
parts  of  our  Colonies  where  heavy  loads  have  to  be  transported 
for  long  distances  over  indifferent  roads. 

Automatic  Registering  Target 

Those  who  attended  the  recent  Bisley  meeting  and  possessed 
an  eye  for  anything  beyond  the  shooting  records  must  have  been 
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intereBted  in  the  aatomatic  registering  target  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  George  A.  Peters.  The  inventor  is  a  Canadian  who  has 
given  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the  by  no  means  easy  problem 
of  designing  a  simple  recording  target,  and  his  latest  solution 
embodies  the  result  of  much  thought  and  skill.  Within  the 
compass  of  a  paragraph,  and  without  the  aid  of  diagrams,  it  is 
difficult  to  describe  this  target  fully,  but  its  main  principles  are 
simple  enough. 

Previous  forms  of  recording  targets  were  divided  into  sections, 
the  impact  of  the  bullet  on  any  section  being  recorded  automati- 
cally hy  an  electrical  mechaiaism.  In  order  to  overcome  the 
drawbacks  of  this  division  into  sections  Lieutenant-Colonel  Peters 
devised  an  automatic  target  in  which  the  target  plate  is  left  solid. 
On  the  back  of  the  plate,  and  separated  by  equal  distances,  are 
a  number  (rf  hammers  which  rest  lightly  on  the  plate.  When  a 
bullet  strikes  the  target,  the  nearest  hammer  feels  the  impact 
and  tilts  backwards,  making  an  electrical  connection  whidi  is 
receded  on  an  "  annundator  "  placed  doae  to  the  firing  mound. 
In  order  to  localise  as  far  as  possible  the  effect  of  the  impacts,  so 
that  not  mote  than  one  hanmiw  will  as  a  rule  fall,  a  circular 
groove  is  drawn  cm  the  back  of  the  plate  round  the  resting  point 
of  each  hammer.  These  grooves  confine  to  some  extent  the 
impulses  from  the  buUet-blow.  Where,  however,  two  or  more 
hammers  fall,  their  position,  as  shovm  on  the  annunciator,  still 
indicates  with  exactness  the  location  of  the  shot.  An  ingenious 
arrangement  enables  the  target  to  be  adjusted  in  a  few  seconds 
for  different  ranges  and  different  weights  of  ammunition ;  and  the 
same  mechanism  enables  the  target  to  be  "  challenged  **  in  order 
to  show  that  all  the  hammers  are  in  working  order. 

The  inventor  admits  that  the  initial  cost  of  this  target  is  high, 
but  as  it  does  away  with  the  expense  oi  a  marker,  allows  the 
firing  to  be  carried  out  with  greater  nq[>idity,  and  diminisheB  the 
number  of  targets  required  and  consequently  the  acreage  of  land, 
he  has  good  ground  for  contending  that  in  the  end  the  new 
target  will  cover  its  own  cost.  The  great  advantage  is  the 
certainty  of  operation.  Electricity  is  a  great  deal  more  rehable 
than  the  human  marker,  who  wearies  under  the  strain  of  constant 
attention.  The  elimination  of  bU  danger  to  human  life  in  rifle 
practice  is  another  advantage  which  should  not  be  neglected. 

Cure  for  Miner's  Phthi^ 

Miner's  Phthisis ''  is  one  of  the  most  unexpected  forms  of 
disease  arising  out  of  a  common  industrial  occupation.  At  first 
sight  there  seems  no  reason  why  miners  should  suffer  more  than 
oth^  woi^men  from  pulmonary  consumption,  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact  there  is  a  close  chain  of  cause  and  effect  between  the 
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character  of  their  occupation  and  the  ravages  of  that  disease. 
Investigation  proved  that  the  minute  particles  of  dust  dissemi- 
nated by  rock-drills  and  other  machinery  entered  the  lungs  and 
caused  infinitesmal  punctures  in  the  tissues,  giving  a  foothold,  as 
it  were,  to  the  tuberculous  bacilli.  The  trouble  so  caused  reached 
such  formidable  dimensions  that  the  Johannesburg  Chamber  of 
Mines  offered  a  prize  of  £500^  together  with  a  gold  medal,  for  the 
best  invention  to  prevent  this  form  of  phthisis.  This  has  been 
awarded  to  the  Britten  atomiser,'*  an  apparatus  which  is  simple 
in  design  and  effective  in  action. 

By  the  use  of  compressed  air  a  small  quantity  of  water  is 
atomised  **  into  an  exceedingly  fine  spray.  When  the  instru- 
ment is  fixed  to  a  drill  the  dust  which  proves  so  fatal  is 
thoroughly  laid ;  and  its  use  in  blasting  operations  has  a  similar 
result.  A  very  small  quantity  of  water  is  consumed  in  the 
process,  the  total  amount  during  a  day's  constant  operation  being 
stated  at  ten  gallons.  Where  compressed  air  is  already  available 
and  used  in  drilling  work  the  additional  cost  of  power  must  be 
practically  negligible.  The  prevention  of  phthisis  is  not,  however, 
the  only  advantage  claimed  for  the  atomiser*  The  air  is  not  only 
cleaned  but  it  is  cooled  by  the  constant  spraying,  and  the  ventila- 
tion of  the  mine  is  sensibly  improved.  The  addition  of  a  small 
quantity  of  disinfectant  to  the  water  produces  a  still  further 
purification  of  the  atmosphere.  It  is  claimed  that  in  three  cases 
where  foul  air  prevented  mining  work  being  carried  on  the 
installation  of  the  apparatus  altered  the  condition  of  the  air 
sufficiently  to  make  work  possible. 

Progress  of  the  Petrol  Motor-Boat 

Many  people,  in  whom  the  sporting  instinct  is  dormant,  are 
apt  to  disparage  the  various  motor  contests  with  which  the  public 
are  from  time  to  time  enlivened.  None  of  the  objections  against 
the  road  races  apply,  however,  to  the  recent  trials  of  motor-boats 
which  culminated  in  the  international  motor-boat  race  from 
Calais  to  Dover.  There  the  maximum  speed  was  within  the 
limits  of  safety  and  the  maintenance  of  high  rates  of  running 
forms  a  shrewd  test  of  reliability.  The  publicity  given  to  the 
cross-Channel  race  will  no  doubt  stimulate  the  leaders  in  this  new 
industry,  besides  introducing  the  public  to  a  new  form  of  marine 
propulsion  with  which  it  ought  to  be  better  acquainted. 

Taken  generally,  the  recent  races  have  proved  that  the  apph- 
cation  of  the  petrol  motor  to  the  propulsion  of  small  vessels  has 
proved  a  great  success.  The  leading  boat,  fitted  with  a  Daimler 
motor,  did  the  cross-Channel  voyage  in  a  few  seconds  over  one 
hour,  while  the  second  boat,  engineered  by  the  Napier  firm,  was 
only  five  minutes  behind.  Cheapness  in  first  cost,  and  in  working. 
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OGmbined  with  the  high  speeds  attained,  give  the  petrol-boat  so 
many  advantages  for  river  and  coast  work,  that  even  within  the 
few  months  since  I  referred  to  its  capabilities  in  these  colmnns, 
great  strides  have  been  made  in  its  mannfactore.  From  the 
colonial  point  of  view,  the  patrol-lannch  has  an  interest  beyond 
that  of  a  mere  high-speed  boat  for  calm  waters.  These  launches 
are  now  being  fitted  out  as  river  patrol-boats,  protected  by 
armour-plating  and  mounted  with  guns  fore  and  aft.  In  this 
field  high-speed  is  an  essential  item,  and  that  is  afforded,  in 
combination  with  shallow  draft,  by  the  petrol-motor  alone.  It  is 
so  far  satisfiictory  that  in  this  new  and  promising  industry  the 
British  manufacturer  is  at  least  on  a  level  with  his  foreign  rivals. 


InveniUnu  of  interest  to  iho$6  engaged  in  British  industries 
vriU  he  noticed  regularly  under  the  title  of  *^  Science  and 
Invention.*^  With  fhe  view  of  increasing  the  utility  of  the 
information  as  much  as  possible^  manufaetwrers  of  new  plant 
and  machinery  aire  invited  to  send  particulars  to  the  Editor. 

The  Editor  wiU  he  pleased  to  put  oversea  contributors  into 
correspondence  with  amiy  of  the  firms  mentioned  in  this  article. 


Engjnbbb. 


NOTE. 


Vol.  Vni.— Ho.  44. 
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THE  CHINAMAN  IN  AUSTRALIA 

PERSONAL  REMINISCENCES  OP  THE  NORTHERN 
TERRITORY 


In  the  height  of  the  north-west  monsoon  with  its  swift  storms 
and  heayy  rains  we  were  still  full  of  the  cares  of  the  quarantine 
stations,  through  which  already  some  hundreds  of  coolies  had 
passed  to  join  their  fellows  in  China  Town,  or  in  some  of  the 
up-country  railway  camps,  their  places  being  filled  by  continual 
new  arriyals  from  Hong  Eong. 

The  Chinese  New  Year  was  with  us.  This  is  a  movable  feast 
regulated  by  the  February  moon:  it  is  the  season  when  the 
Chinaman's  heart  overflows,  when  he  makes  oblation,  offers  thanks- 
givings, and  does  reverence  to  his  dead.  The  sacred  fire-sticks 
cease  not  to  bum  by  night  or  day  at  the  threshold  of  his  door. 
It  is  his  season  for  rejoicing,  when  he  voluntarily  pays  his  debts 
and  forgives  his  enemies;  he  feasts  with  door  and  window  set 
wide  that  no  passing  evil  spirit  may  establish  its  baneful  influence 
within,  and  the  rapid  chop-sticks  play  to  the  blaring  of  trumpets 
and  bsmging  of  tom-toms,  the  hiss  and  report  of  fireworks.  It  is 
the  Chinaman's  short  respite  from  labour,  it  is  his  hohday. 

The  Orientals  crowded  into  the  town  from  every  paurt  of  the 
country,  and  it  was  no  small  satisfaction  to  us  all,  who  had  every 
reason  to  apprehend  an  epidemic  among  the  general  population, 
that  not  a  single  case  of  small-pox  occurred  except  among  those 
in  quarantine.  The  measures  taken  had  proved  effective,  wd 
when  the  crowds  again  dispersed  to  their  work  they  carried  no 
infection  with  them. 

Many  of  the  dif&culties  we  had  to  cope  with  and  the  danger 
we  ran  would  have  been  avoided  had  the  authorities  in  Adelaide 
prohibited  the  entry  of  the  emigrants  from  Hong  Kong  so  long  as 
the  epidemic  lasted  there ;  but  nothing  in  this  direction  was  done, 
and  as  incoming  steamers  brought  fresh  cases  week  by  week  the 
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strain  on  the  local  resources  was  great.  The  matter  of  provisioning 
the  hundreds  of  Chinamen  who  had  to  be  quarantined  was  in 
itself  no  easy  task. 

The  one  or  two  lighters  that  had  not  been  requisitioned  for 
the  coolies  under  detention,  and  were  alone  available  for  the 
purpose,  had  continually  to  make  the  passage  across  the  harbour 
with  supplies  to  the  mifortunates  cooped  in  cramped  quarters  on 
the  hulks  tossing  in  the  fierce  and  frequent  gales  and  tropical 
rainfalls  of  the  north-west  monsoon.  The  sky  and  sea  which  had 
been  of  such  day.zling  brilliance  had  become  grey  and  lowering ; 
the  only  changes  in  their  sullen  humour  was  when  the  black 
squall  line  appeared  on  the  horizon  and  rushing  rapidly  onwards 
with  overwhelming  force  lashed  the  leaden  waters  in  its  passing 
to  a  fume  of  fury,  or  when  the  sombre  murk  overhead  was  rent 
by  forked  or  illuminated  by  continuous  sheet  lightning,  while 
loud  crackling  thunder  roared  out  its  volleys  with  startling 
effect. 

One  afternoon  my  husband's  launch  being  under  repair  he  set 
out  for  his  round  of  the  quarantine  fleet  in  one  of  these  pro- 
vision luggers  manned  by  three  men.  He  was  steering,  and  in 
a  sudden  squall  that  burst  over  them  the  lightning  struck  the 
mast,  snapping  it  like  matchwood  near  the  top,  and  running 
through  ^e  ship  gave  him  such  a  shock  through  the  iron  tiller 
that  he  was  brought  home  within  an  hour  of  starting  with  his 
right  arm  hanging  powerless,  and  it  was  only  after  three  days  of 
severe  pain  that  he  recovered  the  full  use  of  tibe  limb. 

Although  apparently  no  orders  to  stop  the  influx  of  Chinese 
were  given  and  no  notification  was  sent  to  Hong  Eong  to  prevent 
further  embarkations,  the  time  came  when,  from  want  of  accom- 
modation, it  was  impossible  to  receive  any  more,  and  when  a  ship 
steamed  in  with  the  usual  hundred  or  so  deck  passengers  and  the 
&teful  yellow  bunting  floating  at  her  mast-head,  neither  cargo 
nor  passengers  were  allowed  to  be  landed.  Within  an  hour  she 
had  sailed  for  Townsville,  but  was  summarily  dismissed  from  that 
port ;  she  then  went  on  to  Sydney,  arriving  there  with  her  deck 
contingent  daily  growing  more  wretched  and  their  rice  bags 
emptier,  but  they  were  neither  admitted  nor  relieved;  the  un- 
fortunate vessel  with  her  hapless  coolies,  tossed  by  the  heavy  seas, 
and  shivering  in  the  Southern  Ocean  gales,  in  turn  tried  Melbourne 
and  Adelaide  only  to  be  denied  at  each  place.  Sailing  at  last  for 
some  port  in  New  Zealand  to  which  some  of  her  cargo  of  tea  was 
consigned,  and  where  she  hoped  she  might  be  allowed  to  land  her 
destitute  Asiatics,  if  only  for  a  brief  respite,  she  met  there  the  same 
denial.  By  this  time  many  of  them  had  perished,  and  the  remainder 
had  to  be  taken  back  to  the  port  from  which  they  had  started,  and 
in  this  drastic  manner  was  the  influx  into  North  Australia  checked. 
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When  it  threatened  to  commence  again  all  the  cblonies  raised  a 
violent  protest,  and  increased  their  poll-taxes  from  ten  to  fifty 
and  a  hundred  pounds,  and  made  stringent  regulations  limiting  the 
number  which  any  ship  might  bring  according  to  her  tonnage. 

I  had  become  accustomed  to  the  Chinaman  as  a  useful  in- 
habitant of  North  Australia,  and  had  lost  many  of  my  southern- 
bred  prejudices  against  him :  I  had  seen  him  established  in  the 
houses  of  our  friends  as  an  indispensable  domestic  institution,  but 
as  yet  I  had  had  no  personal  servant  from  among  them.  After  a 
few  weeks'  trial  of  the  one  available  lady-help  in  the  place,  who 
had  been  a  failure  as  a  nursery  governess,  the  post  she  had  come 
from  the  South  to  fill,  and  who  was  glad  to  come  to  me  as  nurse, 
I  was  driven  by  her  constant  reiteration  of  the  degradation  of 
having  to  work  for  a  living,  her  babbling  tales  of  past  and  present 
lovers,  and  above  all,  by  her  absolute  incompetence  to  grasp  the 
most  simple  of  her  duties,  to  make  a  change,  and  to  engage  a 
China  boy  to  carry  and  amuse  the  child.  One  was  found  and 
brought  for  my  inspection  by  the  Chinese  groom,  the  ever  useful 
Choy.  When  the  little  fellow  appeared  before  me  he  was  well- 
dressed  in  spotlessly  white  linen  jacket,  the  usual  loose  trousers, 
and  embroidered  cloth  Chinese  shoes.  The  expression  of  his  round, 
chubby  face,  lit  by  a  pair  of  fine  large  brown  eyes,  was  bright  and 
intelligent.  His  head,  faultlessly  shaven,  was  crowned  by  a  pig- 
tail that  by  artificial  aid  reached  his  heels. 

The  Singhalese  boy  announced  him  in  a  critical,  half-doubting 
tone :  "  That  China  boy  come ;  I  tell  missee  see  no  can  ?  " 

Choy  stood  at  the  door  hat  in  hand  ready  to  interpret. 

"  What  is  your  name?  "  I  asked  awkwardly. 

The  applicant  did  not  reply,  but  his  eyes  grew  bright  and 
turned  restlessly  to  Choy. 

I  repeated  my  question.   He  shook  his  head  despairingly. 

Boy,  who  had  remained  standing  by  my  side,  spoke  to  him 
impatiently,  thinking  to  come  to  my  assistance:  ''Missee  say 
what  name  you  call  ?  " 

The  would-be  nurse's  large  eyes  filled  as  he  fixed  them  ap- 
pealingly  on  Choy,  who  said  apologetically:  "Him  no  savey 
ringlishee.  By'm  by,  by'm  by,"  and  then  explained  to  his  pro- 
t^6  in  their  own  language. 

"  Ah  Sin,"  faltered  the  faint  voice,  addressing  me. 

"  You  like  little  baby  ?  "  said  I,  at  my  wit's  end  how  to  engage 
a  servant  who  could  not  understand  me. 

This  was  interpreted,  and  brought  forth  vehement  ejaculations 
of  assent.  "  Very  good,"  said  I  resi^^edly.  Can  take,  let  me 
see  you  carry." 

He  came  forward,  raised  her  gently,  and  making  a  kind  of 
cradle  of  his  arms  began  to  tilt  himself  from  side  to  side  by  resting 
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first  on  one  foot  and  then  on  the  other.  As  this  rocking  went  on, 
the  baby,  surprised  at  the  new  method,  fixed  her  blue  eyes  on  his 
face.  I  watched  them  for  a  moment.  "  Choy,"  I  said,  "  this  boy 
goodfeUow?" 

"Him  velly  goodfellow  boy,  missee." 

"  Oan  take  care  little  baby ;  no  let  her  fall?  " 

"  Can  cally  all  same  missee.  More  better,"  he  added  as  an 
afterthought.! 

I  looked  at  my  new  nurse  with  some  respect.  He  was 
murmuring  a  gentle  monotone,  of  which  the  infant  showed  her 
approval  by  spreading  her  pink  toes  and  fingers,  and  gurgling  a 
contented  accompaniment  from  time  to  time  as  the  lullaby  went 
on.  Sin  was  smiling  benignly  at  her,  and  looking  up  at  Choy  he 
presently  made  a  remark  in  a  triumphant  tone. 

Choy  nodded  two  or  three  times  emphatically.  "Him  say 
little  missee  velly  goodfellow  chilo.  Missee  tink  this  one  China 
boy  aUUtee?" 

Sin  was  engaged  forthwith,  and  I  always  found  him  careful 
wd  trustworthy.  During  breakfast  or  tiffin  he  stood  behind  my 
chair  humming  his  curious  little  song  while  the  mechanical  stoish, 
toishf  of  the  punkah  marked  time.  I  have  had  nurses  of  other 
nationalities  since,  but  have  never  ceased  to  regret  my  China  boy. 

Among  the  objections  urged  against  the  introduction  of  a  large 
Chinese  community  among  Europeans  the  danger  of  their  spreading 
leprosy  is  often  mentioned.  With  more  than  ten  thousand  China- 
men in  the  colony  there  were  happily  very  few  victims,  only  two 
or  three,  I  think.  These  were  placed  out  on  the  leper  island  in 
an  isolated  part  of  the  harbour.  Formerly  their  surroundings 
were  pitiful  enough ;  their  exile  was  spent  in  a  make-shift  shelter 
of  boughs  and  bark;  their  only  n^eans  of  communication  with 
Palmerston  was  a  flag  which  they  could  hoist  when  in  need  of 
food  or  water.  The  signal  was  supposed  to  be  watched  for  from 
the  harbour  look-out,  but  sometimes  it  was  not  seen.  Supplies 
were  taken  out  at  regular  intervals,  but  the  appalling  loneliness  of 
these  stricken  lives  will  scarce  bear  thinking  of. 

According  to  a  report  presented  to  the  House  of  Assembly  in 
Adelaide  at  the  end  of  1892,  which  had  been  evoked  by  a  sketch 
of  mine  in  the  Longman  Magazine,  the  condition  of  the  leper 
station  had  at  that  time  been  slightly  improved,  and  there  was 
then  only  one  case  there.  How  t^ble  to  picture  this  poor 
creature's  banishment,  denied  even  the  companionship  of  a  fellow 
sufferer! 

I  have  never  heard  that  leprosy  has  been  spread  among  the 
Europeans  in  Australia,  though  tiiere  was  certainly  one  case 
in  the  Palmerston  Hospital.  Just  after  his  case  had  been 
diagnosed  I  happened  one  afternoon  to  be  in  the  wards  when  my 
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husband  had  to  make  a  second  call  there.  The  leper,  seeing  me, 
came  out  from  his  room  with  shambling,  awkward  gait,  and, 
holding  out  his  hand,  said:  ''I  suppose  you  wouldn't  shake 
hands  with  me,  madame?"  I  knew  the  terrible  death-leaven 
was  upon  him ;  I  knew  that  in  all  probability  the  desolate  station 
out  in  the  harbour,  with  the  enforced  companionship  of  an  alien 
race,  lay  before  him.  A  hundred  thoughts  flashed  on  my  brain ; 
a  ghostly  line  filed  by  and  I  heard  among  them  the  warning  bell, 
that  in  former  times  the  lepers  were  forced  to  carry,  tinkling  as  the 
white-robed  figures  fled;  I  saw  the  narrow  slit  in  the  chancel 
wall,  through  which  the  outcast  still  might  gaze  on  priest  and 
altar,  and  in  my  ears  rang  the  dim  echo  of  that  awful  cry  outside 
the  city  gate,  "  Unclean,  unclean."  But  he  stood  before  me 
palsied  and  wretched,  and  I  took  the  risk. 

The  24th  May,  the  birthday  of  her  late  Majesty  Queen 
Victoria,  brought  the  blacks  from  the  surrounding  country  to 
receive  tiieir  annual  gift  of  a  blanket  and  tobacco.  Daybreak 
revealed  the  first-comers  deeping  on  the  ground  under  their 
favourite  screw  palm,  and  soon  the  open  space  around  our  house, 
and  the  roads  leading  from  the  town,  were  crowded  by  a  motley 
troop  that  came  and  went  restlessly  until  the  hour  in  the  after- 
noon appointed  for  the  giving  of  the  Queen's  present  should 
arrive.  All  ages  were  there,  old  people  of  both  sexes,  in  many 
cases  tricked  out  ridiculously  in  some  cast-off  single  garment  of 
European  clothing;  young  men  and  women,  lithe  and  strong, 
their  every  movement  full  of  grace,  who  were  physically  equipped 
in  their  muscular  strength  and  activity  for  any  kind  of  labour. 
Yet  nothing  can  be  done  with  them ;  no  training  of  the  mission- 
station  or  of  individual  effort  has  ever,  save  with  rase  exceptions, 
fitted  them  for  anything  but  the  most  desultory  wodc.  It  was 
curious  to  compare  these  indolent,  irresponsible  creatures  with 
the  yellow  man,  the  descendant  of  a  great  and  ancient  civilisa- 
tion, whose  centuries  of  restraint  had  taught  its  people  the  value 
off  good  manners,  obedience,  intelligence,  economy  and  industry. 

Among  the  crowd  were  others,  still  in.  their  first  youth,  whose 
sunken  cheeks  and  stooping  shoulders  told  their  story  of  fatal 
assimilation  of  the  white  man's  vices  while  the  virtues  had  gone 
for  naught. 

About  3  o'clock  the  crowd  crushed  into*  the  stable-yard,  and 
were  there  shouting,  dancing  and  brandishing  their  spears  and 
waddies  in  wildest  excitement  as  each  blanket  was  given.  I 
went,  not  without  a  nervous  tremor,  to  look  at  them  for  a  few 
moments.  Soon  they  dispersed  in  the  same  joyous  mood  to 
their  own  reserves,  where  they  held  a  bigfellow  corroboree  that 
night,  and  we  saw  no  more  of  them  for  several  days. 

When  my  husband's  locum  tenms  charge  was  drawing  to  a 
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cloBe  at  PalmeiBtoii  he  accepted  the  appointment  of  medical 
o£6icer  to  the  Buirandie  hospital,  situated  in  the  mineral  comitry 
abont  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  Port  Darwin.  The  hospital 
had  been  built  some  years  before  when  a  boom  in  the  Northern 
Territory  mines  seemed  to  indicate  it  would  be  needed,  but  the 
boom  flickered  out,  as  from  many  causes  the  mining  industry  did 
not  develop,  and  the  building  had  never  been  used  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  intended.  It  had  been  taken  as  a 
dwelling  by  the  Warden  of  the  gold-fields,  whose  goats  had 
appropriated  the  doctor's  house  on  a  hill  above.  I  gathered  from 
my  husband's  letters  after  he  had  arrived  at  the  place  that  he 
felt  he  had  made  a  mistake  in  taking  the  appointment. 

I  remained  at  Palmerston  for  some  weeks  before  joining  him, 
and  received  countless  instructions  for  the  making  and  despatch 
of  the  furniture  which  we  should  find  necessary  in  our  new  home. 
The  only  wood  which  resists  the  ravages  of  the  white  ant  is  the 
native  cypress  pine,  of  which  everything  had  to  be  made;  all 
ordinary  imported  furniture  is  quickly  penetrated  and  destroyed 
by  this  destructive  pest.  Tom  Bow,  a  Chinaman  carpenter,  carried 
out  most  of  our  requirements,  making  tables,  chairs,  wardrobes, 
and  a  very  cleverly  constructed  specimen  case  for  our  natural 
history  collection. 

Servants  had  to  be  found  and  sent  up  both  for  the  hospital 
and  the  house.  For  domestic  help  we  were  absolutely  dependent 
on  the  Chinese.  One  of  them,  Que,  who  had  undertaken  the 
post  of  cook  to  the  hospital,  and  was  also  to  act  as  interpreter 
for  his  fellow-countrymen  who  might  become  patients,  found  us 
cooks,  house-boys,  attendants,  grooms,  a  water  carrier,  a  wood- 
cutter, dhobies,  making  aU  told  an  establishment  of  fourteen  or 
fifteen  Chinamen. 

Amongst  other  shopping  large  stores  of  tinned  provisions  had 
to  be  purchased  as,  except  for  the  beef  we  got  from  the  Victoria 
Biver  district,  the  Territory  was  in  no  way  self-supporting ;  the 
bulk  of  the  supplies  for  the  whole  population  had  to  be  im- 
ported. The  derelict  tins  on  the  sea-front  and  spare  allotments 
in  and  around  Palmerston,  which  formed,  with  the  thousands 
of  bottles  emptied  in  this  thirsty  climate,  great  rubbish  heaps 
that  scintillated  in  the  rays  of  the  burning  sun,  bore  eloquent 
testimony  to  our  dependence  on  tinned  meats,  butter,  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

It  was  not  without  regret  I  contemplated  leaving  the  place 
where  we  had  many  kind  friends  to  face  life  in  the  lonely  hills  of 
Bummdie.  One  incident  of  our  departure  has  always  left  on  my 
mind  a  pleasant  impression  of  the  Chinaman's  good  feeling. 
When  I  was  ill  a  great  friend  who  lived  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  us,  thinking  that  the  food  provided  by  our  Singhalese  was 
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not  suitablA  for  an  inyalid,  frequently  sent  Sing,  her  cook,  with 
dainty  dishes  he  had  prepared  for  me.  When  hay  brought  these 
to  me,  always  with  some  of  our  own,  he  would  say  in  a  constrained 

tone:  ''Mrs.   's  Chinaman  cook  breakfast  missee  bring"; 

adding  anxiously,  "  Missee  eat  no  can  ?  " 

Shortly  before  we  left  I  sent  Sing  a  little  present.  When, 
later  in  the  day,  I  went  to  my  friend's  house  to  take  tea  she  met 
me  reproachfully  with:  ''What  made  you  giye  Sing  all  that 
money  ?  It  has  turned  his  head,  I  believe.  All  day  he  has  been 
worrying  himself  into  a  fever  of  anxiety  to  make  you  a  present." 

"  How  absurd  I  "  I  exclaimed.  "  Surely  he  made  many 
journeys  down  the  hill  for  my  benefit  I  " 

"  Well,"  she  said,  "  whenever  he  has  had  an  opportunity  of 
speaking  to  me  he  has  asked  what  he  can  get  in  China  Town  for 
Missee  Doctor.  I  told  him  you  would  not  like  your  present  spent 
in  that  way,  but  he  was  so  much  upset  that  to  appease  him 
I  suggested  that  perhaps  you  would  not  object  if  he  got  some 
little  thing  for  baby.  He  did  not  rest  until  I  allowed  him  to  go 
to  get  his  present.  Now,"  she  added,  ringing  the  bell,  "  he  is 
going  to  give  it  to  you  for  her." 

The  cook,  dressed  in  his  best  and  with  head  fresh  from  the 
barber,  appeared,  and  in  a  nervous,  anxious  manner  placed  a  large 
pavcel  on  the  table  by  my  chair. 

"  What  is  this,  Sing  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Plesent,  little  missee  doctor,  missee,"  he  muttered. 

"What  for,  what  for  you  do  this?"  I  cried  as  he  was 
hurrying  from  the  room ;  but  he  disappeared  without  repljring. 

I  unfolded  the  wrappings  of  soft  fine  paper  to.  find  beneath 
a  beautiful  inlaid  cabinet  with  many  drawers  and  shelves,  which 
still  has  a  place  amongst  my  eldest  daughter's  most  valued 
treasures. 

"  Take  care,"  said  my  friend  as  I  got  up  to  find  the  cook,  "  do 
not  thank  him  too  much ;  he  is  still  far  from  satisfied  with  what 
he  has  got  for  you." 

With  the  cabinet  in  my  arms  I  went  into  the  kitchen,  where 
Sing  was  making  vigorous  preparations  for  dinner.  "  Sing," 
I  said,  "you  very  good  give  little  missee  this  lovely  present. 
Some  day  when  she's  bigfellow  I  talk  to  her  all  about  Sing." 

He  looked  gratified.  "  Not  more  plenty  enuf ,  tink  not  more 
good,"  he  said,  brandishing  his  rolling-pin  deprecatingly. 

I  thought  the  matter  ended,  and  that  Sing  had  relieved 
himself  of  his  most  unnecessary  gratitude;  but  two  or  three 
mornings  later  when  we  were  all  seated  in  the  train  in  the  station 
yard  ready  for  our  start  up-country  I  saw  a  white  figure  carrying 
two  large  parcels  running  quickly  down  the  hill.  "Surely," 
I  said  to  my  husband,  "  there  can  be  nothing  more  to  come." 
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"That  one  Missee   's  cook,"  said  Sin,  who  conld  now 

speak  English,  stopping  his  lullaby  to  the  baby. 

Presently  the  breathless  Sing  opened  the  door  of  the  carriage 
and  placed  his  burden  beside  me,  saying,  "That  one,  Missee 
Doctor."  He  shot  out,  and  was  halfway  up  the  stony  path  again 
before  we  realised  what  it  meant.  When  we  opened  the  packages, 
we  found  two  large  tins  packed  with  beautifully-made  cakes  of 
various  kinds.  I  learned  afterwards  from  my  friend  that  cook 
had  bought  all  the  ingredients  himself  to  make  these  good  things 
for  our  journey.  Long  before  the  weary  day  was  ended  we  had 
all  appreciated  the  old  Chinaman's  kindly  thought. 

Our  journey  was  made  in  the  first  passenger  coach  used  on 
the  railway.  Mr.  Millar,  of  Messrs.  Millar  Bros.,  the  contractors 
for  the  work,  knowing  that  we  had  to  go  to  Burrundie,  had 
deferred  the  trial  trip  for  a  day  or  two  until  we  were  ready,  so 
that  he  could  take  us  to  the  head  of  the  line,  then  about  thirty 
miles  north  of  our  destination.  If  it  had  not  been  for  this 
kindness  we  should  have  had  to  travel  in  the^ballast  trucks  which 
were  alone  available  for  passengers  until  the  section  to  Adelaide 
Biver  was  formally  opened  some  short  time  after. 


MUBBAY  Etbe. 
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J      THROUGH  BRITISH  CENTRAL  AFRICA  AND 
NORTH-WESTERN  RHODESIA  TO  THE 
CONGO 

BLANTYRB  TO  KOTA  KOTA  {continu^* 

Rain  and  Swamp. 

The  next  day  we  awoke  to  find  that  the  rain  showed  no 
signs  of  stopping,  and  we  agreed  that  to  start  in  such  weather 
would  be  foolish  whilst  we  could  keep  onr  goods  and  ourselves 
dry  in  camp. 

It  was  at  breakfast  that  we  first  realised  the  pleasures  of 
having  no  cook ;  it  consisted  of  burnt  porridge — very  burnt — eggs 
which  had  been  boiled  for  at  least  half  an  hour,  and  tea  that  was 
so  strong  as  to  be  quite  undrinkable.  After  this,  I  think  a  slight 
gloom  fell  upon  us,  and  we  felt  that  if  we  were  going  to  travel 
seven  hundred  miles  something  would  have  to  be  done.  We 
accordingly  wrote  to  our  Eota  Eota  friend  a  most  eloquent  appeal 
for  a  cook  and  something  to  eat,  and  sat  down  to  wait  for  a  reply. 
We  had  also  written  for  a  couple  of  spare  "boys,"  as  all  our  carriers 
were  loaded  to  their  capacity,  and  we  discovered  very  early  that 
sickness  will  arise  among  ninety boys,"  and  that  then  arises  also 
the  need  for  spare  hands. 

In  the  afternoon  I  took  a  photograph  of  the  camp  in  a 
transient  gleam  of  sunlight,  and  in  the  evening  came  a  reply  to 
our  letter.  A  noble  response  it  was  indeed,  and  we  felt  that  we 
loved  that  agent  as  a  brother;  two  spare  ''boys,"  one  currant  loaf, 
one  bottle  of  claret,  six  fowls,  and  above  all  a  cook,  who  was  to 
come  with  us  as  far  as  Fort  Jameson,  but  who  is  with  us  to  this 
day.  We  cheered  up  greatly  after  a  decent  dinner,  and  went  to 
bed  that  night  happy  in  spite  of  rain  and  swamp. 

The  next  morning  was  glorious  sunshine  and  we  got  a 
start  shortly. before  seven  o'clock.  At  eleven  we  crossed  our 
first  river  of  any  consequence.  This  was  the  Buwa,  noted, 
we  were  told,  for  the  vast  number  of  crocodiles  which  dwell 
*  Sm  June,  July  and  August  issues. 
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therein,  and  for  the  lions  which  infest  its  banks.  We  saw 
neither  lions  nor  crocodiles,  bnt  that  there  was  some  troth  as  far 
as  the  lions  went  was  shown  ns  afterwards  by  the  fact  that  the 
next  party  which  travelled  along  that  route  for  our  company  had 
a  "  boy  "  carried  off  by  one  of  these  beasts. 

The  Buwa  is  not  a  river  of  any  great  width  at  this  spot,  and 
there  was  little  delay  in  getting  our  goods  across  in  the  single 
small  canoe,  for  the  services  of  which  we  paid  in  a  couple  of 
handfuls  of  native  salt.  On  the  west  bank  was  a  small  village, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  we  sat  down  to  lunch.  In  spite 
of  a  sharp  shower  of  rain  we  managed  to  enjoy  it,  and  after  an 
hour's  rest  made  a  fresh  start. 

A  Lost  Load. 

Shortly  afterwards  our  first  serious  difficulty  arose.  Our 
bright  interpreter,  Daniel,  came  up  to  inform  us  that  one  of  our 
loads  was  missing.  I  had  made  him  stand  sentry  at  the  river  to 
make  sure  that  everything  crossed  safely  over,  and  this  was  his 
report.  His  account  was  that  a  weak  carrier  who  had  been  given 
a  light  load,  had  been  met  an  hour  to  the  east  of  the  river  by  a 
native  travelling  towards  Eota  Eota.  The  native  had  offered  to 
carry  the  load,  and  on  finding  the  offer  gladly  accepted  had  done 
so — ^but  in  the  vm>ng  direction. 

We  were  unable  to  find  out  on  the  spot  which  load  it  was 

that  was  missing,  but  we  suspected  that  it  was  Mr.  A  's 

valise,  a  small  portmanteau  containing  all  his  most  valued 
personal  belongings  and  papers.  The  explanation  seemed 
decidedly  ''thin,"  and  we  sent  back  two  ''boys"  who  were  to 
search  for  the  bag,  and  in  the  event  of  failure  were  to  return  to 
Eota  Eota  to  report.  Suspicion  fell  upon  our  interpreter,  but  we 
were  practically  at  his  mercy ;  awkward  questions  he  showed  an 
inability  to  understand,  and  we  were  unable  to  fasten  anything 
upon  him. 

There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  go  on,  and  we  continued  the 
march  till  4  o'clock.  We  passed  through  a  country  of  forest  and 
hills,  but  ever  with  an  upward  trend,  and  we  estimated  that  we 
nrast  have  risen  during  the  day  to  a  height  of  at  least  2000  feet 
above  the  site  of  our  previous  day's  camp.  Very  pleasant  it  was, 
after  the  flat  level  of  lake  and  river,  to  tramp  through  the  green 
hills,  looking  backwards  ever  and  again  from  some  point  of  vantage 
to  view  Lake  Nyassa  lying  far  below  beyond  the  rolling  surface 
of  the  forest-clad  hill-tops,  all  bathed  in  sunlight  and  fresh  hued 
from  the  recent  rains. 

During  the  afternoon  we  passed  several  streams,  but  only  met 
with  one  over  which  we  had  to  be  carried.  The  "  boys  "  told  us 
that  this  place  also  was  the  home  of  lions,  who  were  moreover 
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man-eaters.  I  must  confess  that  I  felt  a  trifle  sorry  that  our  gons 
had  been  sealed  up  at  Chiromo,  and  were  not  getatable.  Lions, 
however,  in  broad  daylight,  present  rather  a  vision  to  the  mind's 
eye  than  the  idea  of  a  fact  which  may  at  any  moment  be  realised. 
If  I  travel  again  by  the  same  path  I  should  have  small  scruple 
in  removing  the  fastening  which  a  paternal  government  had 
placed  upon  my  gun  cases  lest  I  should  defraud  them  of  a  couple 
of  sovereigns. 

On  arriving  in  camp  we  attempted  to  gauge  the  distance  by  a 
pedometer  which  my  companion  wore;  it  registered  27^  miles, 
and  although  we  accepted  it  at  the  time,  we  both  agree  now  that 
the  adjustment  must  have  been  faulty,  and  the  distance  nearer 
twenty.  Probably  so  large  an  error  was  due  to  a  mistake  in  the 
morning  adjustment. 

Trouble  With  the  "Boys.'* 

On  examining  the  baggage  we  were  much  annoyed  to  find 
that  our  earlier  suspicions  had  been  correct,  and  that  it  was 
the  valise  which  was  gone.  As  we  sat  at  dinner  our  two 
messengers  came  back  to  say  that  they  had  met  the  man  canying 
the  load,  but  had  not  interfered  with  him  as  he  had  told  tiiem 
that  the  agent  at  Eota  Eota  had  given  him  instructions  to  carry 
it  there ;  in  reply  to  our  query  as  to  why  they  had  not  gone  on  to 
that  place  to  report,  they  said  they  had  not  understood  that  they 
were  to  do  so.  Here  was  another  strong  point  against  our 
interpreter  had  we  known  how  to  make  use  of  it ;  however,  we 
didn't,  and  with  our  knowledge  of  the  language  nil  we  felt  we  had 
to  make  the  best  of  him.  We  contented  ourselves,  therefore, 
with  writing  a  full  account  of  the  occurrence,  and  sending  this 
back  next  morning,  hoping  that  the  valise  might  still  be  found 
and  sent  after  us. 

The  next  day  we  made  but  a  short  trek  of  fifteen  miles,  as  the 
boys  "  had  to  halt  in  the  morning  and  go  off  the  road  to  buy  food. 
They  explained  this  to  me  at  nine  o'clock,  and  as  they  said  an 
hour  would  suffice,  the  village  not  being  far  off,  we  gave  them 
that  time,  allowing  about  fifteen  to  go  for  the  rest.  At  10.30 
they  had  not  returned,  and  the  ''boys"  who  were  waiting  for 
them  with  me  showed  a  distinct  disinclination  to  move.  Judging 
that  so  long  as  we  waited  the  food  buyers  would  sleep  comfort- 
ably just  out  of  sight,  I  told  the  others  to  get  on ;  it  soon  became 
obvious,  however,  that  until  they  knew  one  better,  mere  words 
were  of  little  avail,  so  I  walked  in  amongst  them  with  as  ugly  a 
face  of  ferocity  as  I  knew  how  to  assume ;  this  had  the  desired 
effect,  and  as  I  had  expected  the  truants  soon  csane  after  us  and 
caught  us  up  at  the  midday  halt. 
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A  Typical  Day. 

We  camped  that  afternoon  in  a  very  charming  spot.  From 
cor  tent  door  we  commanded  a  magnificent  view  with  the  lake 
ahining  in  the  far  distance.  Immediately  aronnd  ns  great  granite 
boulders  cropped  up  amongst  the  trees,  showing  that  now  we 
were  indeed  well  up  above  swamps  and  fever  haunts.  We  spent 
the  afternoon  peacefully  listening  to  the  sound  of  the  hewing  of 
firewood  and  the  monotonoos  sing-song  of  the  ''boys/'  appre- 
ciating to  the  full  this  phase  of  gipsy  life. 

The  following  day  was  uneventful  enough  and  was  fairly 
typical  of  the  days  we  spent  in  travelling.  Away  a  little  before 
seven  in  the  morning  we  would  call  a  halt  for  an  hour  at  midday, 
and  then  make  an  afternoon  march  of  a  couple  of  hours.  After 
dinner  in  the  evening  we  would  sit  in  one  of  the  tents  and  chat 
for  an  hour  or  so  before  going  to  bed.  My  companion  was  a  man 
with  a  vast  experience  of  travelling  to  look  back  upon ;  not  only 
had  he  lived  in  every  State  of  America  (save  one,  Florida,  I  think), 
but  he  had  also  had  what  must  be  surely  a  imique  experience  of 
twelve  years  in  the  frozen  North,  at  first  as  a  poineer  and  after- 
wards as  an  Arctic  sealer. 

When  I  could  get  him  to  talk  of  his  Arctic  life  he  found  a  ready 
listener.  To  travel  in  Africa  is  becoming  ahnost  as  frequent  and 
fashionable  as  to  go  to  Norway,  but  there  cannot  be  many  men 
who  can  draw  upon  the  memory  of  so  long  a  period  amidst  the 
ice  of  Polar  regions  when  they  are  in  the  mood  for  anecdotes. 

I  may  say  here  that  throughout  my  whole  journey  I  could 
nerver  have  had  a  better  companion ;  a  man  of  great  practical 
experience,  unvarying  patience  and  never-failing  unselfishness, 
he  was  just  such  a  type  as  one  might  have  wished  for  in  a 
lonely  travel  across  the  half  of  Africa.  I  am  afraid  he  found  me 
sadly  lacking  in  some  of  his  best  points,  more  particularly  in 
patience  perhaps.  I  am  confident  that  it  is  chiefly  on  account  of 
having  had  so  pleasant  and  kindly  a  companion  that  I  can  look 
back  with  so  much  pleasure  upon  the  trip. 

A  Village  SchooL 

To  return  to  our  date  of  March  20th,  I  remember  one 
incident  at  the  close  of  the  trek  which  afforded  me  unbounded  and 
unholy  enjo3rment.  We  had  arrived  at  a  large  village,  whose 
stockade,  now  broken  down  but  still  showing  signs  of  its  former 
strength,  bore  witness  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  warlike 
Matabele  ofibhoot  which  had  come  into  this  country  under 
the  leadership  of  Mpeseni.  This  chiefs  power  was  now  gone, 
and  under  English  rule  there  was  no  longer  need  to  fortify 
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villages.  I  entered  and  passed  along  through  the  scattered 
houses  to  where  one  or  two  large  trees  offered  a  tempting  camping 
ground,  and  as  I  did  so  came  across  a  village  school  in  full 
swing.  Within  a  palisade  about  four  feet  high  enclosing  a 
piece  of  ground  about  forty  feet  by  fifteen  were  two  classes  under 
a  couple  of  native  teachers.  I  soon  discovered  that  our  arrival 
had  provided  a  counter-attraction  which  drove  the  teachers  almost 
crazy.  I  cruelly  took  up  a  position  at  the  rear  of  the  infants' 
class,  and  resting  my  elbows  on  the  fence  surveyed  them  steadily. 
The  scholars  consisted  of  children  up  to  about  five  or  six  years  of 
age,  and  the  ordeal  was  too  much  for  their  discipline.  One  after 
another  the  small  heads  turned  round  to  gaze.  At  first  they  were 
sharply  called  to  attention  by  their  teachers,  but  the  temptation 
was  too  great  and  they  soon  succumbed  again.  Then  several  of 
them  were  taken  up,  twisted  round,  and  bumped  down  again  very 
forcibly  with  their  heads  away  from  me ;  this  plan  failing  a  few 
were  smacked  really  hard  and  still  I  would  not  go  away.  Finally 
the  headmaster  gave  way  to  despair,  and  to  my  sorrow  and  the 
infants'  glee  school  was  broken  up;  they  were  free  to  gaze  as 
much  as  they  liked  and  the  fun  was  over. 

I  found  that  none  of  the  teachers  could  speak  English,  and 
was  disappointed  in  my  hope  of  getting  a  little  light  shed  upon 
Daniel's  character  and  motives  from  an  independent  source. 
This  youth  was  daily  convincing  us  that  he  was  an  utter  scoundrel, 
robbing  us  when  he  could,  and  inclined  to  be  impertinent  if  he 
had  dared.  However,  he  did  me  one  good  service  that  day  by 
killing  a  scorpion  which  was  lurking  in  my  tent. 

A  complete  revelation  to  me  was  the  manner  in  which  our 
cook  and  tableboys  did  their  work.  I  had  come  to  the  country 
with  vague  ideas  that  I  would  probably  have  to  do  my  own 
cooking  and  waiting,  and  would  eat  off  a  box ;  in  reality,  I  found 
we  had  a  really  excellent  rough  cook,  who  possessed  the  power  of 
serving  up  in  an  extensive  variety  of  disguises  the  staple  food  of 
the  country— fowls,  whilst  our  two  table  boys  waited  admirably, 
were  very  neat  and  tidy,  and  always  seemed  to  know  what  we 
wanted  and  where  it  was  to  be  found. 

Fort  Alston. 

Hitherto,  we  had  travelled  through  unbroken  forest,  but  the 
next  day  saw  a  temporary  change.  The  path  sloped  gently  down- 
wards for  the  first  few  miles,  and  leaving  the  grateful  shadow  of 
the  trees  behind,  led  us  to  an  open  plain,  covered  at  this  time  of 
year  by  long  grass  whose  every  blade  as  we  passed  showered 
myriads  of  sharp  barbed  seeds  upon  us  till  we  must  have  looked 
like  a  pair  of  porcupines ;  still  more  disagreeable  were  the  ticks 
and  insects  of  various  kinds  which  lurked  in  these  points  of 
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vantage,  waiting  for  their  prey  below.  In  the  middle  of  the  plain 
was  a  remarkably  abrupt  bare  hill  rising  perhaps  2000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  plain.  The  name  of  this  is  Eaznngas,  I  believe, 
and  we  passed  it  on  our  right,  reaching  Fort  Alston  a  short  way 
beyond. 

This  station  marks  the  boundary  between  British  Central 
Africa  and  North  Eastern  Rhodesia,  and  contains  but  one  white 

resident,  Mr.  W  ,  who  acted  as  collector  and  magistrate. 

Had  we  taken  the  more  direct  road  we  should  have  passed  by  a 
station  of  the  Livingstonian  Mission,  but  we  thought  it  would  be 
necessary  to  get  our  goods  cleared  at  the  customs  station. 

We  found  Mr.  W  most  hospitable,  and  I  am  afraid  we 

lived  at  his  house  and  board  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  We  early 
discovered  mutual  associations  in  the  fact  that  we  had  both 
belonged  to  the  same  company  in  the  "Artists."  His  station 
was  one  which  comlnned  several  advantages  in  spite  of  its  loneli- 
ness. The  local  absence  of  the  tsetse  fly  enabled  him  to  keep 
cattie  and  to  obtain  a  plentiful  supply  of  milk ;  this  freedom  from 
tsetse,  moreover,  was  not  caused  by  want  of  game  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, for  he  told  us  that  there  was  most  excellent  sport  to  be 
obtained  when  the  grass  was  burnt  off.  The  loneliness  of  the 
place  was  to  a  certain  extent  combated  by  the  proximity  of  the 
mission  station,  where  even  ladies'  society  was  to  be  had.  Finally, 
viewed  by  comparison  with  the  spot  whence  I  am  now  writing, 
accessibility  was  easy  and  transport  a  trifling  matter. 

Our  host  expressed  surprise  that  we  had  felt  so  conscientious 
in  the  matter  of  sealing  up  our  weapons,  and  advised  us  to  get 
them  out  at  once.  His  view  was  that  no  serious  objection  could 
be  taken  to  guns  being  carried  through  the  country  without  licence 
by  travellers  who  were  passing  on  with  as  littie  delay  as  possible, 
and  that  licensing  laws  were  provided  rather  for  sportsmen  coming 
to  shoot  in  the  country  or  for  residents  who  would  shoot  for 
recreation.  This  broad-minded  attitude  is  one,  I  think,  which 
might  well  be  adopted  by  the  officials  at  the  other  side  of  the 
country ;  as  our  friend  pointed  his  remarks  by  showing  us  fresh 
lion  spoor  about  twenty  jrards  from  the  spot  where  our  tents  were 
pitched,  we  lost  no  time  that  day  in  following  his  advice. 

We  had  some  difficulty  with  the  "boys"  here,  as  many  had  taken 
the  shorter  route  and  some  had  disappeared  to  theii:  homes  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Finally,  we  had  to  trust  to  them  to  follow  and 
catch  us  up,  and  we  started  in  the  morning  leaving  about  ten 
loads  scattered  about  the  country.  When  they  found  we  had 
gone  on  they  all  came  along  well  and  we  had  no  real  trouble  with 
them  in  the  end.  We  made  a  good  day's  journey  trying  to  make 
up  for  the  short  14  miles  of  the  previous  day.  We  soon  left  the 
plain  again  and  entered  a  level  forest  country.   Towards  the  end 
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we  got  into  difficnlties  with  water,  and  for  long  Btretahee  it  reached 
oyer  the  ''boys' "  knees.  We  spent  the  moments  of  traversing  these 
with  anxious  minds  but  dry  bodies  in  our  Tnachilas  and  no  mishap 
occurred.  The  day  dosed  with  a  long  stretch  of  marsh  where 
the  water  covered  the  ground  for  at  least  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
of  the  road.  Beaching  dry  ground  beyond  we  decided  to  camp 
and  make  the  most  of  this  unhealthy  situation. 

A  Snake  Bite. 

I  went  out  with  my  rifle  in  the  evening  in  the  hopes  of 
getting  some  meat,  and  came  across  fresh  spoor  of  several  dififerent 
kinds  of  buck,  but  the  only  one  which  I  even  thought  I  could 
recognise  was  that  of  hartebeeste.  I  followed  for  some  way  a 
spoor  which  I  now  know  to  have  been  a  zebra,  but  it  was  too 
late  in  the  day  to  do  any  good,  and  I  returned  empty-handed. 
Our  next  day's  journey  was  just  such  another,  but  with  less 
water.  Shortly  after  crossing  a  small  marsh  in  the  morning, 
I  was  called  back  to  see  a  "  boy  "  who  had  been  ''  beaten  "  by  a 
snake.  I  got  to  him  about  ten  minutes  after  the  bite  and  found 
him  looking  very  comfortable  and  happy,  sitting  by  the  side  of 
the  road.  Daniel  informed  me  that  a  blue  "  snake  had  bitten 
him,  and  there  were  the  tiny  punctures  made  by  the  fangs,  on 
the  inside  of  the  ankle.  However,  there  was  no  pain  and  no 
sweUing,  so  I  judged  it  must  have  been  a  non-poisonous  species. 
To  make  matters  safe  I  made  a  small  incision  through  the  fang 
marks  with  my  pocket-knife  and  told  the  boy  to  suck  the  wound ; 
this  he  absolutely  refused  to  do,  and  I  am  bound  to  say  that 
when  I  looked  at  his  foot  I  sympathised  with  his  unwillingness. 
I  kept  him  with  me  for  an  hour  to  watch  him,  but  all  went  well 
and  there  was  no  subsequent  trouble. 

We  camped  at  three  o'clock,  and  after  an  hour's  rest,  for  it 
was  a  very  hot  afternoon,  I  went  out  once  more  to  search  for 
game.  I  found  it  in  the  shape  of  three  bushbuck,  but  the  grass 
was  so  long  that  the  fleeting  glimpse  which  I  obtained  of  these 
gave  me  no  chance  of  a  shot.  We  were  in  very  marshy  ground 
again  that  night,  and  the  mosquitoes  were  a  source  of  some 
trouble,  so  we  turned  in  early  to  get  the  shelter  of  our  nets. 

We  guessed  that  by  now  we  could  not  be  so  very  far  from 
Fort  Jameson,  and  determined  to  push  on  as  fast  as  possible. 
But  these  plans  were  set  at  nought  by  heavy  rain-storms,  which 
came  on  at  midday.  StiU  we  continued  to  trudge  along  for  a  couple 
of  hours,  and  then,  finding  a  tempting  place  to  camp,  decided  to 
do  so.  We  were  glad  enough  to  find  that  we  had  left  the  marshy 
land  behind  us  during  the  day,  for  this  is  the  sort  of  country  where 
one  really  feels  the  heat.  Our  camp  was  situated  on  the  side  of 
a  mighty  hill,  which  formed  part  of  a  great  range — ^a  barrier 
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which  we  mnat  sarmonnt  on  the  morrow;  the  flanks  of  these 
hills  were  furrpwed  by  deep-cat  water-channels  down  which, 
with  eveiy  rain,  the  water  must  have  poured  in  torrents,  forming, 
as  my  companion  showed  me,  ideal  searching  spots  for  pros- 
pectors ;  here  at  a  pretty  stream  below  the  village  I  was  initiated 
into  the  mysteries  of  panning  for  gold. 

Onr  tents  were  pitched  upon  a  small  level  space,  jutting  out 
from  the  side  of  the  hill,  and  in  front  of  the  small  school-house 
with  which  most  of  these  villages  appear  to  be  provided.  When 
all  was  settled  we  had  our  little  sick  paorade,  and  at  four  o'clock 
I  again  went  out  to  shoot,  taking  three  of  the  local boys  "  with 
me,  as  they  said  they  could  show  me  buck.  They  kept  their 
word  after  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  but  they  showed  it  to 
me  at  a  range  of  about  six  hundred  yards,  an  attempt  to  get 
nearer  resulted  in  the  flight  of  the  quarry,  and  we  saw  him  no 
more.  By  this  time  the  sun  was  low,  and  I  told  the  "  boys  "  to 
lead  the  way  back,  but  they  were  anxious  for  me  to  go  first  to  a 
place  near  by  where  they  expected  to  find  guineafowl.  I  agreed 
to  this  as  I  had  taken  my  shot-gun,  and  bagged  five.  Two 
fell  into  the  water  and  some  time  was  spent  in  finding  them, 
so  that  when  we  actually  did  start  for  home,  darkness  was 
almost  upon  us.  As  there  was  no  moon  to  look  forward  to,  I 
pushed  my  guides  along  at  a  good  pace  so  long  as  we  could  see. 

New  Experiences. 

Possibly  this  was  the  cause  of  their  losing  the  way,  which 
they  promptly  did.  Night  came  down  and  found  me  far  from 
camp,  with  no  matches  to  make  a  fire,  and  in  complete  ignorance 
of  my  whereabouts.  It  was  not  a  pleasant  situation,  and  it  was 
not  improved  by  the  fact  that  every  hundred  yards  or  so  I  would 
collide  madly  with  a  tree,  get  tripped  up  by  fallen  boughs,  or 
crash  into  an  ant-bear  hole.  My  guides  continued  to  wander  on 
apparently  without  much  idea  of  where  they  were  going.  Their 
eyes  had  much  greater  power  over  the  dark  than  mine,  and  when 
an  extra  bad  place  was  met  with  they  would  lead  me  gently 
over  it  by  the  hand  in  the  most  solicitous  manner.  Progress 
was  not  rapid.  After  about  an  hour  of  this  sort  of  thing,  I 
bethought  me  of  an  arrangement,  which  my  friend  and  myself 
had  agreed  upon  in  such  a  case,  of  shot  signalling.  My  signals, 
however,  were  not  answered,  so  I  guessed  that  I  must  be  a  long 
way  off ;  I  knew  that  the  sound  of  a  shot  carries  far  at  night-time, 
and  that  the  sharp  ears  of  the  natives  would  be  able  to  hear  it  a 
long  way  off,  and  they,  of  course,  would  have  reported  it.  I 
afterwards  discovered  that  when  I  fired  this  shot  I  was  only 
about  three  miles  away,  but  tbere  was  a  big  hill  in  the  way  of 
the  sound. 
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An  hour  after  this  we  suddenly  stumbled  out  of  the  trees  into 
a  garden  of  Indian  com,  and  I  thought  that  at  last  we  had 
arriyed.  We  pushed  through  apparently  interminable  distances 
of  the  tall,  strong  shoots,  and  came  to  a  small  village,  but  it  was 
not  the  one  we  wanted.  We  .found  out  from  these  people  where 
we  were,  and  that  another  three  quarters  of  an  hour  would  bring 
us  to  the  tents,  but  my  boys  "  were  not  at  all  anxious  to  go  on ; 
they  said  that  there  were  many  lions  about  and  that  we  must 
sleep  there.  I  was  very  hot,  thirsty  and  hungry,  and  badly  wanted 
a  hot  bath  and  a  whisky  and  soda ;  I  thought,  moreover,  that  my 
companion  would  be  very  anxious  if  I  stopped  out  all  night. 
However,  I  asked  them  where  they  wanted  me  to  sleep,  and  they 
showed  me  the  place.  I  then  said  without  any  hesitation, We 
will  go  on."  Fortunately  my  knowledge  of  the  language  was 
just  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  express  this  determination,  and  my 
manner  could  have  left  little  doubt  but  that  I  meant  it.  They 
saw  that  they  had  got  to  obey,  so  they  each  took  a  large  annful 
of  thatch  from  one  of  the  houses,  apparently  with  the  full  consent 
of  its  inhabitants,  whose  placid  faces  showed  no  expression  but 
sleepiness,  and,  lighting  a  torch  made  from  a  handful  of  this  at 
a  smouldering  log,  they  started  off  at  a  run.  Each  torch  gave 
enough  light  to  enable  us  to  trot  for  two  or  three  hundred  yards, 
and  then  a  fresh  one  was  lit.  By  the  time  the  supply  of  thatch 
was  exhausted  we  could  hear  the  voices  of  the  villagers  at  the 
camp.  We  got  in  about  three  hours  after  dark,  and  I  found 
my  friend  wandering  uneasily  about  with  a  lantern  trying  to 
make  the  "  boys  "  shout.  A  very  pleasant  sight  under  such  cir- 
cumstances is  that  of  a  bright  camp  fire  blazing  in  front  of  the 
tent,  and  I  made  a  resolution  which  I  have  so  far  kept,  that  night 
should  never  again  find  me  far  from  camp  without  a  box  of 
matches  in  my  pocket.  The  lions  which  the  "  boys  "  had  talked  of 
I  had  at  the  time  judged  fictions  invented  to  induce  me  to  stop 
where  I  was,  but  the  people  at  Fort  Jameson  afterwards  told  me 
that  in  truth  they  were  very  numerous  there. 

Hearing  Fort  Jameson. 

The  next  day  we  crossed  the  hills  which  rather  deserve  the 
name  of  mounteins.  The  ascent,  which  took  an  hour  and  a 
quarter  of  steady  walking,  could  not  have  been  much  less  than 
two  miles  in  length,  and  was  for  the  most  part  extremely  steep. 
When  we  did  reach  the  summit  we  were  rewarded  by  a  glorious 
view  of  the  country  over  which  we  had  passed,  and  we  were 
enabled  to  trace  our  direction  by  the  hill  Eazungas,  which  stood 
up  prominently  about  sixty  miles  away. 

On  the  other  side  the  descent  was  much  shorter,  and 
the  plateau  thus  formed  beyond  must  have  been  at  a  much 
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higher  altitude  than  the  oountry  to  the  east  where  I  had 
been  lost. 

We  crossed  a  small  stream  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  passed  a 
mission  house  of  the  Dutch  Beformed  Church,  where  the  bell — 
strange  sound — was  calling  to  school  or  service.  At  this  place, 
noted  for  the  quality  and  quantity  of  its  fruit  and  milk,  we  did 
not  call,  as  we  were  anxious  to  get  to  the  end  of  this  stage  of  the 
journey.  Beyond  it  the  advance  of  civilisation  was  marked  by 
the  merging  of  the  native  track  into  a  beautiful  broad  road,  and 
along  this  we  travelled  quickly  until,  about  twelve  miles  from  our 
previous  night's  camp,  we  got  our  first  view  of  the  distant  houses 
of  Fort  Jameson.  Another  couple  of  miles  brought  us,  at  twelve 
o'clock  of  an  intensely  hot  day,  to  the  doors  of  the  African 
Lakes. 
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INDIAN  AND  COLONIAL  INVESTMENTS* 

Although  the  current  prices  of  securities  of  the  highest  class 
show  very  little  change  as  compared  with  those  of  a  month  ago, 
they  have  during  the  last  few  weeks  passed  through  a  time  of 
acute  weakness,  from  which  the  prices  of  the  more  active 
securities,  such  as  Consols  themselves,  have  not  yet  recovered. 
Added  to  the  continued  uncertainty  which  the  state  of  the  war 
in  the  Far  East  involves,  there  has  been  the  afifair  between  Bussia 
and  Great  Britain  over  the  Bed  Sea  seizures  and  the  status  of 
the  Volunteer  Fleet,  a  weakening  factor  which  still  hangs  over 
the  stock  markets.  Another  cause  of  depression  was  the 
prominence  given  to  the  announcement  of  the  Government  that 
a  large  addition  will  have  to  be  made  to  the  unfunded  debt  of  the 
country  by  a  public  issue  of  Exchequer  Bonds  a  few  months 
hence.  And  on  top  of  all  these  came  the  forced  liquidation  of 
the  heavy  speculative  account  of  the  financier  in  difficulties, 
which  sent  Consols  sharply  down  to  a  low  level,  from  which  they 
fortunately  recovered  without  any  serious  spread  of  trouble. 

Although  the  money  market  shows  no  immediate  prospect  of 
attaining  marked  ease,  the  hopes  of  that  being  dispelled  soon 
after  the  new  half-year  opened,  the  usually  heavy  autmnn 


INDIAN  GOYBRNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Pretent  AmoiiDt 

When 
Eedeem* 
mblo. 

Prioe. 

TlekL 

Intareit  PajAUe. 

8'*rri?  :  :  : 

^i    „  Insoribed  (Q 
8*  %  Bnpee  Paper  .  . 

8l|    „       „  1864-« 
8  %    „       „  1896-7 

63,848,476 
60,186,884 
11,893,907 
Rz.  6,688,790 
Bx.  10,696,170 
Bx.  1,014,770 

1981 
1948 
1936 

19i6 

104} 
94 
80 
66 
66 
67 

1 

8A* 

Qotftorly. 
II 

Various  datei. 
80Jiin»-81D6o. 
80  June— 80  Deo. 

(0  BUgible  for  Traitee  InTertmenta.  •  Bnpee  taken  at  It.  tfL 


*  The  tabular  matter  in  this  article  will  appear  month  by  month,  the  figure  s 
brtngoorreotedtodate.  Stoolu  eligible  for  Trustee  inveetments  are  ■odeei|piated.--ED. 
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INDIAN  RAILWAYS  AND  BANKS. 


Title. 

Snbecrtbed. 

LMt 

Tear^i 

diTtdend. 

Share 

or 
Stock. 

Frloe. 

Yield. 

Bengal  And  Korth-Wetteni  (limitad) 
Bengal  Oentnl  di)  g.  81  %  + ith  proSs 

Bengal  Kemir  fLj,  gkd.  4%+ithproato 
Boinba7,%.ftO.India,gtcL,ff%  . 
Bimnn  Gnnr.  8|  %  and  pronn.  of  profits 
Delhi  Umballa  Kalka,  L ,  guar.  8|  %  +  \ 

Bail  Indian  JDet  ann.  ci^.  g.  4%  +  )! 

Do.  do,  ola«  ^'  D,"  zepajable  1968  (0  . 
Do.  4i  %  perMt.  deb.  rtook  (9  .    .  . 

Do.  new 8% deb.  red.  (A  

Great  Indian  Peninsula  4%  deb.  Stock  (A 
Do.  8%  Ona.  and  ^  sorp.  profits  1936  (Q 
Indian  Mid.  L.  gna.  4%  ft  i  sorp.  profitsfA 
MadrM,p^teed6%Vlndh  . 

Nlaem'e  StAie  RelL  Gid.  S  ¥  atofik 
Do.  84  %  red.  mort.  debs.  .... 
Bohl]J:iind  and  Kmnaon,  limited.  . 

8ooth  Behar,  TAm\^  

Soath  Indian  4}  %  per.  deb.  stook,  gtd. 

Do.  oMltal  stook  

6thn.Hahratta,  L.,  8)  %  ft  i  of  profits 

Do.  4  %  deb.  stook  

Southern  Punjab,  Limited  .... 
Do.  81  %  deb.  stook  red.  .... 
Wast  of  India  Portuguese  Guar.  L.  . 

1,600,000 
3,760,000 
600,000 
400,000 
8,000.000 
7,660,800 
9,000,000 

800,000 

9,486,000 

4,114,000 
1,486,660 

6,600,000 
2,701,460 
2,675,000 
2,250,000 
8,767,670 
999,960 
600,000 

1,112,900 
900,000 
879,680 
496,000 
1,000.000 
8,600,000 
1,196,600 
966,000 
600,000 
800,000 
660,000 

8 

6 
6 
6 

6» 
6 

f 

4 

6 

? 

if 

4 
6 

100 
100 
6 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 

100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

88} 
187{ 
6 

97 
102} 
167 
106i 

122 

127 

189) 

186 
89i 
121 
106i 
102i 
126} 

im 

lll| 

AVO 

91 
1684 

97i 
186 
114 
106} 
109 
106} 

96} 

91 
109} 

8| 

4A 

4ft 

f 

Bahxb. 

Gharkered  Bank  of  India,  Aastralla,\ 

Number  of 
Sheree. 

40,000 

40,000 

10 
10 

90 
19J 

80} 

4J 
H 

(I)  BUfible  for  Tmitee  iiiTeitinenta. 


demands  should  find  the  market  well  prepared.  The  Bank  has 
been  steadily  increasing  its  stock  of  gold,  and  there  are  prospects 
of  large  quantities  of  the  metal  being  shipped  from  India  to 
follow  the  considerable  stock  on  its  way  thence.  The  shipments 
are  apparently  the  result  of  the  recent  reyival  of  Indian  trade 
which  has  necessitated  the  purchase  of  silver  to  supply  the 
increased  currency  needs. 

India  stocks,  being  as  usual  more  affected  by  the  fluctuations 
of  Consols  than  the  less  active  colonial  securities,  are  rather 
lower  on  the  month,  but  the  per  cent.  Bupee  Paper,  of  which 
a  large  issue  was  recently  made,  has  recovered. 

The  harvest  prospects  of  Canada,  which  mean  so  much  to  the 
country's  commercial  welfare,  are  very  favourable.   Beports  had 
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been  cabled  from  Chicago  that  the  crops  in  the  north-west  of 
America  were  damaged  by  mst,  but  the  High  Commissioner  has 
set  these  at  rest  by  obtaining  a  reassuring  message  from  his 
Government.  The  reports  regarding  prevalence  of  rust,  it 
appears,  apply  only  to  lands  south  of  the  international  boxmdary ; 
no  rust  has  been  observed  in  the  Canadian  North- West,  and  the 
prospects  for  safely  harvesting  a  good  crop  are  excellent. 

CANADIAN  GOYBBNMBNT  SEOUBITIBS. 


Title. 


PreMot 
AmoiiDi. 


WhenBe-  ' 


Price. 


YlehL 


Intereit  Pijmble 


4%Int6r-y 
oolonifd/ 


tMdby 

GlMt 

„     .  BriUIn, 
1874-8  Bonds.  . 

Be^  Stock 
;  Bedoced  Bonds  . 

Begd.  Stock 
;  1884  Begd.  Stock 
1886  Ins.  Stock  . 
'Inscribed  Stock  (0 
W 

PBOVIHOIAL. 

BBmSB  COLUXBIA. 

3  %  Inscribed  stock  . 

6  %  Debentnres  .  . 
6  %  Sterling  Bonds  . 
4%     „      Debs.  . 

KOTA  Soom. 
8%  Stock  .... 

QUSBBO. 

6  %  Bonds  .... 
8%Insoribed.    .  . 

MUNICIPAL, 
Hamiltcm  (Oit^of|^^ 


1,600,000 

1,600,000 
1,700,000 
2,549,1001 
5,460,9001 
2,188,8211 
4,809,815] 
4,617,000 
8,609,800 
10,188,021 
2,000,000 


2,046,760 


846,700 
808,000 
206,000 


164,000 


689,400 
1,890,949 


Montreal  8 

Stock    .        .  ./ 
I>o.4%0ons.  „ 
Ottowft6%Bonds 
Quebec  4  £^Debe.. 
Do.8i%Oon.Stock 
Toronto  6  %  Oon.  Debs. 
Do.  4  %  Stg.  Bonds 
Do.4%IiocftlImFt. 
Do.  8i% Bonds  . 
VenconTer  4  %  Bonds 
Do.4%40.7eerBond8 
Winn^6%Debs.  . 


1910  !  106 
1928  I  114 
1928  108 


1949 


1906 
1987 


90 


101} 
84 


482,800 

1984 

101 

1,440,000 

permanent' 

86 

1,821,917 

1982 

106 

92,400 

1904  ! 

102 

886,000 

1928 

101 

887,601 

drswings  1 

94 

186,700 

1919-20*  : 

100 

800,910 

1922-28* 

101 

889,796 

1918 

100 

1,100,844 

1929 

96 

121,200 

1981 

101 

117,200 

1982 

99a; 

188,000 

1914  ; 

107 

8A 

if 

r 

H 
4 


|l  Apr.— 1  Oct 

1  Mnj— 1  Not. 

1  Jul— 1  July. 
1  June— 1  Deo. 
[l  Jad.— 1  July. 
1  Apr.— 1  Oct 


1  Jad.- 1  July. 

[l  Jad.- 1  July. 
1  Mnj— 1  Not. 

1  Jad.— 1  July. 


1  Mftj— 1  Not. 
1  Apr.-1  Oot  . 


1  Apr.— 1  Oct. 

|l  May- 1  Not. 

1  Apr.— 1  Oct. 
1  Jan.- 1  July. 

1  Jan.— 1  July. 

1  Apr.— 1  Oct. 
7  lib.— 7  Aug. 
80  Apr.— 81  Oct. 


*  TieM  oalcnlAted  on  eeriler  date  of  redemption, 
t  YltM  oeloiiUted  on  Uter  date  of  redemptloii, 
earlier. 

(0  BliRlble  for  Tnntee  InYertmenU. 
(•)  Ex  diYidend. 
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Hnmbarol 
BhftTMor 


OMiAdlin  PMlfb  ffluuM   .    .  $84,600,000 

Do.4%Pz»iaEaooe  .    .    .    .  .  A},678,069 

Do.6%Stg.lrtMkr.Bd.l916  :  JB7,191,600 

Do.  4  %  Ocma.  Deb.  Stock  .    .  £14,U9,805 

Qnnd  Trank  Oraioftiy.    .    .  ^,476,966 

Do.  5  %  Irt  Pzefmnoo  .    .    .  £8,490,000 

Do.  5%  Sod   £9,680,000 

Do.4%8Ed     „     ....  £7,168,066 

Do.4%OiimBteod            .  £6,969,794 

Do.  6  %  Pttp.  Deb.  Sloek  .    .  £4,970,876 

Do.  4%  Ocma.  Deb.  Stock  .    .  £10,898,966 

BijoDi  ua>  OoMPAim.  | 

Bank  of  Montredl  .    .    .    .  j  140,000 
Bank  of  Bzitiih  North  AmerkA  90,000 
Oaaftdiftn  Bank  of  Cknnmeioe  .  $8,000,000 
OanftdA  Oompanr   ....  *  8,819 

Hiidaoii'aB«7  !  100,000 

Tniat  and  LoMi  of  Oaniida.    .  60,000 

Do.  new   96,000 

BcifeialiOol!imUABleotrio\pef.  £910,000 
BaUw»7  /Pref.  £900,000 


DhrkUnd 
forlMt 
Year. 


♦ 

6 
4 
6 
4 
nU 
6 
6 
9 
4 
6 
4 


10 
6 
7 

62s. 
86f. 
7 

7 

? 


Pftldnp 
Shan. 


$100 

100 
100 
100 
Stock 


100 
100 


$100 

60 

po 

10* 
6 
8 

Stock 
Stock 


Price. 


198} 
102i 
109 

^SJ 

100 

86 

87i 

96 
181) 
1061 


TMd. 
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•  a.  ovlUl  repaid  IWM. 
NEWFOUNDLAND  OOVEBNMENT  8ECUBITIBS. 


Titte. 

rrwant 

W1I0D  Be- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Intereet  Pijmble. 

81  %  Starting  Bonds  . 
8Y8tecUng  „  . 
4|ln8ozibedStock  . 

4%0oni.Ina.  „ 

9,178,800 
896,000 
890,000 
609,476 
900,000 

1941-7-8 

1947 
1918-88* 

1986 

1986 

99 
81 
108 
106 
106 

If 

H 

1  Jan.— 1  July. 

*  Yield  caloiilAted  on  eertier  date  of  redemptloii. 

The  latest  heroic  scheme  in  the  development  of  the  Dominion 
is  a  proposal  for  the  constmction  of  a  railway  to  Hudson's  Bay, 
which  is  actually  mooted  before  the  immense  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  undertaking  is  barely  started  on  its  way.  Another  project 
is  the  cutting  of  a  canal  to  connect  MontreiJ  with  North  Bay. 
This  the  Government  surveyors  already  have  in  hand. 

The  two  great  Canadian  railway  companies  have  announced 
their  half-yearly  results  during  the  month.  In  spite  of  the 
continued  increase  of  working  expenses,  which  in  the  company's 
fiscal  year  just  closed  were  more  than  four  million  dollars  in 
advance  of  the  amount  for  the  preceding  year,  while  the  gross 
earnings  increased  by  only  2^  million  dollars,  the  Canadian 
Pacific  has  maintained  the  6  per  cent,  rate  which  it  inaugurated 
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this  time  last  year.  The  surplus  carried  forward  is,  however, 
$1,666,204  against  $3,973,960  a  year  ago.  The  Grand  Trunk 
declaration  is  of  quite  a  different  complexion.  Those  who  up  to 
the  last  held  out  hopes  of  some  return  on  the  First  Preference 
Stock  were  disappointed,  the  Guaranteed  Stock  alone  receiving  a 
dividend.  The  surplus,  after  deduction  of  fixed  charges  and  the 
deficiency  on  the  Detroit,  Grand  Haven  Bailway,  is  JS124,600 
against  £254,600  a  year  ago. 

As  regards  the  current  half-year,  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway 
has  had  to  record  more  disappointing  traffic  returns,  and  the 
aggregate  decline  to  date  is  considerable,  reaching  over  d640,000. 
The  company  seems  to  have  severely  felt  the  effect  of  the  meat- 
packing trouble  in  Chicago,  and  the  shorter  grain  carriage  due  to 
last  year's  bad  harvest.  This  year's  crops  have  not  yet  begun  to 
make  themselves  apparent  in  the  earnings  of  the  railway. 

There  is  still  a  complete  lack  of  activity  in  the  market  for 
Australian  Securities  and  prices  continue  to  droop  in  sympathy 
with  the  depression  in  other  markets.  The  principal  Government 
inscribed  stocks  now  stand  at  a  level  which,  after  allowing  for 
accrued  interest  in  the  quoted  prices,  gives  a  yield  of  well  over 
3^  per  cent,  without  any  calculation  of  the  future  profit  on 
redemption.  Not  much  more  than  a  decade  ago,  the  3  per  cent, 
issues  of  the  leading  States — or  Colonies  as  they  then  were — stood 
at  round  about  par.  To-day  these  same  stocks,  though  they  have 
since  become  eligible  for  trustee  investment,  can  be  bought  some 
fifteen  points  lower.  This  severe  fall  cannot  be  ascribed  entirely 
to  the  adverse  conditions  affecting  high  class  securities  generally, 
but  is  undoubtedly  due  in  large  measure  to  the  excessive  borrowing 
of  recent  years  which  has  surfeited  the  market  with  Australian 
stocks,  lowered  the  credit  of  the  States  and  raised  the  rate  of 
interest  against  them. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  Australian  Commonwealth  returns 
of  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  past  year  should  be  regarded 
as  favourable  or  otherwise.  On  a  comparison  with  the  figures  of 
the  previous  year  they  look  the  reverse  of  satisfactory ;  but  on 
the  other  hand  decreased  revenue  and  enhanced  expenditure  were 
anticipated,  and  the  actual  results  are  considerably  better  than  the 
estimate.  The  income  from  customs  and  e/Mlse  was  j69,105,731, 
from  the  Post  Office  £2,505,417,  and  from  miscellaneous  sources 
£15,887,  making  the  total  revenue  £11,627,035— a  decrease  of 
about  £500,000  as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  but  stiU 
£61,000  in  excess  of  the  Treasurer's  estimate.  The  expenditure 
in  all  departments,  including  new  works  and  buildings,  amounted 
to  £4,245,000.  This  total,  though  it  includes  £90,000,  additional 
subsidy  to  the  Imperial  Government  for  naval  defence,  which  was 
not  provided  for  in  the  estimates,  is  yet  £69,000  below  the  amount 
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anticipated.  These  figures  appear  to  indicate  efficient  control  of 
the  spending  departments,  and  as  a  result  the  Treasurer  has  been 
able  to  return  to  the  States  je7,382,457,  or  £130,000  more  than  he 
estimated. 

Mr.  Watson,  the  late  Federal  Treasurer,  was  of  course  only 
responsible  in  a  very  slight  degree  for  the  past  year's  finances,  but 
the  collapse  of  his  Qovemment  will  have  relieved  the  anxiety 
with  which  his  estimates  and  proposals  for  the  current  year  had 
been  awaited.  The  trend  of  labour  policy  in  the  domain  of 
finance  was  indicated  by  Mr.  Watson's  proposal  that  the 
Commonwealth  should  raise  a  forced  loan  at  the  expense  of 


AUSTRALIAN  OOYBBNMSNT  SBOURITIES. 


Tttto. 

Vtmmt 
Amomit. 

WbMiBe- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Kbw  Soimi  Waus. 

4%IiiieittMaBtookm 

9,688,800 
16,600,000 
18,600,000 

1988 
1924 
1986 

109 
97 
86 

2* 
W 

1  Jftn.— 1  July. 
>1  Apr. — 1  Oct. 

VlOTOBU. 

4%IiimllMa,18SS-3 
4%       H  1886(<) 
»%     „       1889  (<) 

^ •!                   •  • 

a%     n     (0 .  . 

6,428,600 
6,000,000 
6,000,000 
9,107,000 
6,668,471 

1906-18 
1920 
1921-et 
1911-26* 
1929-49t 

101 
108 

96 
101 

87 

W 

1  Apr.—l  Got. 
|l  JttD.— 1  July. 

QUMTtiriAlfD. 

4%Bond8.    .    .  . 
4%Iii8oribedStookrA 

8*5?  ;:  ::8 

10,907,400 
7,989,000 
8,616,084 
4,974,818 

1918-16* 

1924 
1921-80t 
1928-471 

100 
104 

96 
86 

|l  Jul.— 1  July. 

South  Austbalu. 

4  %  Bonds  .... 
4%    „     .    .    .  . 
4%In8oribedStook  . 

5i 

6,686,700 
1,866,800 
6,829,900 
2,617,800 
889,600 
2,760,100 

190T-16t 

1916 
1916-86* 

1989 
1916-261 
After  1916t 

99| 

101 

102 
98 
86 
86 

1  Jul— 1  July. 
|l  Apr.— 1  Oct. 

1  Jul.— 1  July. 

4  %  iDMZlM  .    .  . 

fC:  I:  -. 

1,876,000 
2,880,000 
8,760,000 
2,600,000 

1911-81* 
1920-86t 
191fr-86i 
1927t 

108 

96 
85 
87 

16  Apr.— 16  Got 
Y  Mfty— 1  Not. 
16JU1.— UJoly. 

8|^%Iiiiobd.Blook(0 

ii. .-.  ."i 

8,466,600 
1,000,000 
460,000 

192(M0t 
1920-40'^ 
1920-40t 

99 
106 
87 

|l  Jul.— 1  July. 

*  TMd  CAkobiled  oo  eiriler  dale  of  redMBptlon. 

^^TW  oalenlftted  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
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AUSTaALIAN  MUNIOIPAL  AND  OTHBB  BONDS. 


AjbooomA* 

Whaiile- 

Frioe. 

iDterett  Payable. 

BCelboiim6AM0i.Bd.\ 
of  Works  4%  Debi.  / 

Do.  01t7  4%  Debe.  . 

Do.  Harbour  Tnisl\ 
Oomz8.6%Bdg.  ./ 

Do.4%Bd8.   .    .  . 

Melbourne  Te«iiis\ 
Tnirt  4i%  Debs.  ./ 

8.  Melbourne  a%  Debt. 

Sydney  4%  Defii.  .  . 

Do.4%Debe..    .  . 

1,000,000 

860,000 

600,000 

1,960,000 

1,660,000 

198,700 
640,000 
800,000 

1991 
1915-99* 
1908^ 

1918-  91 
1914-16t 

1919 

1919- 18 
1919 

101 

101 

102| 

100 

104 

108 
100 
100 

8M 

4 
4 

J* 

4 

1  Apl.— 1  Got 

|l  Jen.— 1  July. 

1  Jen.— 1  July. 
|l  Jan.— 1  July. 

•  Yield  oaloQleted  on  later  dateoC  redemption,  though  a  pQctkm  oC  the  loan  maybe  redeemed 
earlier. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 


AUSTRALIAN  RAILWAYS,  BANES  AND  OOMFANIBS. 


Tttto. 

Nnmber  of 
flhareaor 

Amonnt. 

DiTidend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
op. 

Prioe. 

Yield 

Razlwati. 

nti 
4 

Emu  Bay  and  Mount  Bleoholl  •    •  • 
Do.  4i%Jbred.  Deb.  Stock  .    .    .  . 
Mid.  orWertem  Australia  6  %  Debt.  • 
Do.  4  %  Deb.  Bonds,  GuaEaateed  .  . 

19,000 
£180,900 
£670,000 
£500,000 

5 
100 
100 
100 

99 

nil 

nU 

4 

• 

Bahss  ahd  Gctmpamim. 

Bank  of  AustcalaBia 
Bank  of  Hew  South  Wales  .    .    .  . 
Union  Bank  of  Australia  £75  .    .  . 
Do.  4  %  Insoribed  Stook  Depodts  .  . 
Australian  Mort.  Land  A  Finanoe  £95 
Do.  4  %  Perp.  Deb.  Stock  .... 

Do.  4n(  Irred.  Deb.  Stock .    .    .  . 

Goidsfiough  ifort  A  Go.  "4  %  A  DelK\ 

Australian  Anioultural  £95    •    •  • 
South  Australian  Oompany.    •    .  . 
Trust  ft  Agency  of  Australasia.    .  . 

Do.  5  %  Gum.  rreL  

Met.  oi  Melb.  Gas  5  %  Debs.  1908-19. 
Do.  4i  %  Debs.  1918-19-94  .    .    .  . 

40,000 
100,000 
60,000 
£750,000 
80,000 
£1,900,000 
154,000 
£690,000 
£1,648,910 

£1,994,595 

£740,610 
90,000 
14,900 
49,479 
87,500 
£560,000 
£950,000 

19 
10 
10 
4 

nU 
4 
5 

? 

4 

i 

5 
5 

4 

40 
90 
95 
100 
5 
100 
5 
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100 

100 
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91J 
90 
1 

10 
100 
100 

89 
100 

8! 

97 

lOOi 
70} 
59i 

1 

lOSi 
101 

!» 

nU 

1 

I 

the  banks  by  compelling  them  to  hand  over  to  the  Treasury 
40  per  cent,  of  their  stock  of  gold  in  exchange  for  Gk>Temment 
notes.  The  amonnt  inyolved  was  abont  £8,000,000,  and  it  wa8 
suggested  that  the  Government  should  hold  one-third  of  this 
amount  in  the  Treasury  as  a  reserve  for  the  notes,  and  spend 
the  other  two-thirds  on  reproductive  works,  the  Federal  capital, 
etc.  The  danger  of  such  a  policy,  threatening  a  depreciated 
currency  with  its  attendant  injury  to  all  financial  and  industrial 
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interests,  is  sufficiently  obvious ;  but  were  it  otherwise,  the  ex- 
perience of  other  countries,  where  such  methods  have  been 
resorted  to,  should  provide  ample  warning.  Needless  to  say 
this  dangerous  proposal  aroused  the  gravest  apprehensions,  and 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Watson  and  his  party  are  no  longer  in  office 
to  carry  it  through  will  be  welcomed  in  financial  circles. 

The  report  of  the  Commercial  Banking  Company  of  Sydney, 
Limited,  for  the  half-year  to  dOQi  June  last  maintains  the 
record  of  quiet  but  steady  progress  which  characterises  the 
operations  of  this  Bank.  The  net  profit  for  the  period  amounts 
to  j665,556,  which  compares  with  £64,650  for  the  previous  half- 
year  and  £58,768  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1903.  The 

NEW  ZEALAND  GOVERNMENT  SEOURJTIES. 
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Amount. 

WbMi  Be- 
deemable. 

Price.  TIekl. 

Intorett  Payable 

StBoadB.    .    .  . 
StOooBoUdatedBonds 
4XIiiiorilMdStook(A 

•Y  :.    :  i 

966,800 
196,800 
99,150,809 
6,161,167 
6,884,006 

1914 
1906 
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1940 
1946 

IS*  i  \t 

!  3 

89  .  ^ 

16Jui.-~16Jal7. 
Quarterly. 
1  May— 1  Nov. 
1  Jan.— 1  July. 
1  Apr.— 1  Got. 

(0  lUgtbl.  (or  ItnitM  inTMtnMott. 


NBW  ZEALAND  HTTNIOIFAL  AND  OTHER  SEOUBITIES. 


When  Be- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

900,000 
160,000 

1984-8* 
1917 

107i 
106 

£9,000,000 

109 

m 

\  900,000 

1996 

199i 

819,900 
900,000 

1908 
1999 

102 
190i 

8| 
*A 

800,000 

1990 

107 

«l 

900,000 

1998 

106 

*A 

100,000 

dlT.10% 

61 

900,000 

1909 

lOli 

6i 

178,800 

1990 

91 

61 

499,900 

1984 

106 

*A 

100,000 

drawlDgB 

117i 

6A 

180,000 
166,000 
160,000 

19^ 
1995 

19U 

104 

104 

1 

ntlai 


Anoklaiid  Deb. 
Do.  Hbr.  BcL  5%  Debt. 
Bankof  HewZealand\ 
4%Giia.Skookt  ./ 
0hrirtohtiroli6%Drain- 


Donedln  6%  Com. 
IMUatonHbcBd. 
Napier  Hfar.  Bd. 

Debt.  J 

Do.  5%  Debt.  .  .  . 
National  Bank  oiHJS.1 

«7irShaces  iB^  paid  I 
New  JPlymoiitli  uhr.l 

Bd.^Deba.  .  .j 
Oamani  5%  Bda.  .  . 
OtaiN>Hbr.Ooiia.  Bda.' 


Dain^Waierwoite  . 
Do.  4£(  Deba..    .  . 


Intereet  Payable. 


1  Jan.— 1  July. 
10  April— 10  Cot. 

Apr.— Cot. 

80  June-^lDeo. 
1  Apr.— 1  Got. 

|l  Jan.— 1  July. 

Jan.— July. 

1  May— 1  Not. 
1  Jan.— 1  July. 
1  Jan.— 1  July. 

1  Mar.— 1  Sept. 

1  Mar.— 1  Sept. 
1  May— 1  Nov. 
1  Mar.— 1  Sept. 


*  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redempUoii»  tboogb  a  portion  of  Uie  loan  maj  be  redeemed 
eariter. 

t  ChMtanteed  bj  Htw  lealand  Qo?eniin«nt 
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dividend  at  the  usual  rate  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum  absorbs 
£50,000 ;  the  allocation  to  reserve  fund  is  the  same  as  for  the  two 
previous  half-years,  namely  dB15,000,  while  the  amount  carried 
forward  is  sUghtly  increased.  The  reserve  fund  with  this  latest 
addition  amounts  to  £1,066,000,  being  £55,000  larger  than  the 
paid  up  capital.  An  interesting  paragraph  in  the  report  deals 
with  the  question  of  depreciation  in  the  value  of  securities  held. 
These  appear  in  the  balanceHsheet  as  amounting  to  £1,108,600, 
consisting  of  British  Government  Consols  and  EKchequer  Bonds 
and  various  New  Zealand  and  Conmionwealth  Government  In- 
scribed Stocks  and  Debentures.  It  is  stated  that  as  the  price  of 
these  stocks  has  receded  in  value,  ample  provision  was  made  from 
time  to  time  to  cover  the  depreciation.  The  consols  stand  at  86 
and  the  other  stocks  at  their  present  market  value. 

In  spite  of  the  alarmist  reports  of  disturbances  among  the 
Chinese  in  the  mines,  the  newly-imported  labour  seems  to  be 
doing  good  work,  and  employers  are  quite  enthusiastic.  Although 
some  of  the  new  Chinese  arrivals  were  included  in  the  last 
labour  return  published  by  the  Transvaal  Chamber  of  Mines, 
there  was  still  a  net  loss  of  179  hands  during  July;  the  total 
number  of  coolies  employed  at  the  end  of  the  month  was  1384, 
and  the  net  loss  of  Kaffirs  was  1563. 

The  Transvaal  gold  output  for  July,  therefore,  shows  no 
appreciable  effect  yet  from  tiie  new  labour.  There  was  a  small 
decline  in  the  number  of  ounces  on  the  month,  although  July 
contained  a  day  more  than  June.  True,  there  were  five  Sundays 
in  July  against  four  in  June,  but  in  the  case  of  Band  mining  this 
means  little  or  nothing.  The  following  table  gives  the  monthly 
returns  for  the  past  few  years  with  those  for  the  year  before 
the  war: 


1904. 

1908. 

1902. 

1899. 

Febmary 
March     .  . 
April  .    .  . 
May       .  . 
June  .    .  • 
July  .    .  . 
August 
September  • 
October  .  . 
November 
December 

388,824 
289,609 
808,943 
806,946 
814,480 
806,219 
807,840 

▼alae. 
£1,226,846 
1,229,726 
1,809,829 
1,299,676 
1,886,826 
1,809,281 
1,807,621 

199,279 
196,618 
217,466 
227,871 
284,126 
288,820 
261,648 
271,918 
276,197 
284,644 
279,818 
286,061 

value. 

£994,606 
1,012,822 
1,068,917 
1,166,089 
1,173,211 
1,208,669 
1,188,671 
1,216,110 

70^840 
81,406 
104,127 
119,668 
186,602 
142,780 
149,179 
162,760 
170,802 
181,489 
187,876 
196,028 

48^010 
426,166 
464,086 
460,849 
466,462 
467,271 
476,498 
482,106 
426,666 
19,906 
61,780 
78,670 

Total  . 

2,128,063 

£9,018,166 

2,968,749 

1,704,410 

4,266,797 

The  bulk  of  the  shipments  of  coolies  began  to  arrive  on  the 
Band  after  the  end  of  July,  so  that  the  next  monthly  labour 
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letam  should  show  an  appreciable  increase,  and  some  impression 
will  doubtless  soon  be  made  on  the  output  itself. 

The  discussion  of  the  Bhodesian  problem  develops  apace,  and 
the  Chartered  Company  is  assailed  from  within  and  without.  On 
the  one  hand  there  are  dissatisfied  shareholders  who  since  Mr. 
Bhodes's  death  seem  to  have  lost  much  of  the  patriotic  enthusiasm 
which  prompted  them  to  part  with  their  capital  with  little 
thought  of  present  profit.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  the 
dissatisfied  colonists,  who  wish  the  company  to  relieve  them  by 
some  means  or  other  from  the  present  stagnation  which,  while  it 
lasts,  efTectually  prevents  any  financial  support  by  either  investors 
or  speculators.  One  of  the  most  important  suggestions  put 
forward  for  releasing  the  company  from  some  of  its  financial 
burdens,  is  that  the  Imperial  Government  should  allow  the 
expensive  police  force  to  be  dispensed  with,  on  the  ground  that 
the  volunteer  force  is  so  efficient  that  the  people  are  quite  able  to 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Tttto. 

PreeenA 
Ammmt. 

When  Be- 
deemabU. 

Prioe. 

Yield. 

Interett  Payable. 

Caps  Ooum, 

£ 

44%Boiids    .    .  . 

OflSSSIiiaorilMdii). 

aft  1886    „  (q, 
8X1886      „  W. 

866,800 
8,788.195 
9,997.666 
8,194,780 
7,448,867 

dwn. 

vm 

1999-A9t 
1988-481 

108 
106 
104 
94 
84 

i 

15  Apr.— 15  Odt. 
1  Jon*— 1  Dm. 
15  Apr.~15  Dot. 
1  JftD.— 1  July. 
1  Feb.— 1  Aug. 

Natal. 

4%  Bonds,  1816.  . 
iVliisorllMd  .    .  . 

8% 

766,700 
8,096,444 
8,714,917 
6,000,000 

1919 
1987 
1989 
1999-49* 

107 
111 
98 
89 

N 
1 

15Htf.— ISSep. 
Apr. — Oct. 
1  Jana— 1  Dto. 
1  Jul.— 1  July. 

Tbanbvaal. 

8  %  Qiutftd.  Stook  . 

85,000,000 

1998-58t 

96 

Si 

1  May— 1  Nov. 

(njEUstble  for  I^nrtee  teTettmeots. 

•  Tlald  oaloQlatad  oo  Mriter  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  oaloalAted  on  later  date  of  redemption. 

S0X7TH  AFRICAN  MUNICIPAL  SECURITIES. 

TUle. 

Freeeni 
Ammmt. 

Wbenla- 
deenable. 

Price. 

TMd. 

Interest  PAjrable. 

Blo«mfonUin  4  %  . 
Oi^Town4%    .  . 
DiirbMi4%    .    .  . 
Johnmetlmig  i  % 
PWtdrmaciteWizg  4  % 
PortEUalitth4%  . 

298,000 
1,800,000 

850,000 
8,000,000 

695,000 

860,000 

1954 

1953 

1951-8 

1988 

1949 

1958 

97 
99 
101 
94 
96 
98 

4 

i 

1  Jul.— 1  July. 

1  Jan.— 1  July. 
80  June— 81  Dto. 

1  April— 1  Oot. 
80  Jtmd— 81  Deo. 
80  June— 81  Deo. 
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SOUTH  AFRICAN  RAILWAYS,  BANKS  AND  CWMPANIBS. 


Tttto. 


Mashonaland  6  %  Debs.  

Northern  Bailwsy  of  the  S.  Afrloftn\ 

Rep.  4%  Bonds  / 

Bhodesia  BIjb.  5  %  Ist  Mort.  Debs.\ 

guar,  by  B.S.A.  &.  tlU  1916.  .  .  / 
Boyftl  Tnms-AMoui  6  %  Debs.  Bed.  . 

Bizna  AHD  OovpAsnn. 

Boblnson  Booth  Afieioan  Banking  .  . 
African  Banking  C3orporation  £10  iharee 

Bank  of  Africa  £18|  

National  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £10  •  . 
Standard  Bank  of  8.  Africa  £100  .  . 
Ohlsson'B  Oape  Breweries  .  .  .  . 
South  African  BrewerisB  .... 
British  South  Africa  (Chartered)  .  . 

Do.  6  %  Debs.  Bed.  

Natal  Land  and  Ooloniaation  •  .  . 
Cape  Town  ft  District  Qas  Light  &  Coke 
Eimberley  Waterworks  £10.    .    .  . 


Number  of 
SharoBor 
Amonntt 


£2,600,000 
£1,600,000 

£2,000,000 
£1,813,977 


1,600,000 
80,000 
160,000 
110,000 
60,000 
80,000 
760,000 
4,999,088 
£1,360,000 
68,066 
10,000 
46,000 


DiTidend 
for  last 
Year. 


6 

6 
18 

8 
18 
40 
26 
nU 

6 
10 
10 

6 


Paid 


100 
100 

100 
100 


1 
6 

6i 
10 
86 

6 

1 

1 

100 
6 
10 
7 


Price. 


89i 
92i 

98i 

78 


1* 

6 

12* 
161 
82 
26 
2{ 

1i 

14 
4 


Yield. 


6* 
6| 


4 

6 

a 

I* 

It 


take  caxe  of  themBelves.  It  is  very  donbtful  whether  the  Govem- 
ment  could  see  its  way  to  take  this  bold  step,  especially  as  it  is 
deemed  necessary  to  maintain  semi-military  constabularies  in 
much  more  civilised  districts  of  South  Africa.  Perhaps  the  most 
satisfactory  feature  of  the  discussion  is  the  way  in  which  the 
Chartered  Company  is  receiving  the  delegates  from  the  colony. 
It  has  already  agreed  to  pay  all  their  expenses. 

The  output  of  gold  by  Bhodesia  during  July  proved  to  be  the 
largest  in  any  month  since  the  industry  was  inaugurated,  sur- 
passing even  the  comparatively  high  figures  attained  about  this 
time  last  year,  since  when  there  has  been  a  discouraging  decline. 
This  table  shows  the  output  month  by  month : 


1904. 

1908. 

1902. 

1901. 

1900. 

1899. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

OS. 

January    .    .  . 

19,869 

16^^ 

16,966 

10,697 

6,242 

6,871 

February  .    .  . 

18,678 

17,090 

18,204 

12,237 

6,288 

6,483 

March  .... 

17,766 

19,626 

16,891 

14,289 

6,286 

6,614 

AprU  .... 

17,862 

20,727 

17,669 

14,998 

6,466 

6,766 

May  .... 

19,424 

22,187 

19,698 

14,469 

6,664 

4,989 

June  .... 

20,402 

22,166 

16,842 

14,868 

6,186 

6,104 

July  .... 

24,889 

28,671 

16,226 

16,661 

6,788 

6,081 

August .... 

19,187 

16,747 

14,784 

10,188 

8,177 

September .    .  . 
October     .    .  . 

18,741 

16,164 

18,968 

10,749 

6,668 

17,918 

16,849 

14,608 

10,727 

4,276 

November  .    .  . 

16,714 

16,928 

16,486 

9,169 

4,671 

December  .    .  . 

18,760 

16,210 

16,174 

9,468 

6,289 

Total  .  . 

187,816 

281,872 

194,268 

172,069 

91,940 

166,318 
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The  shareholders  of  the  Bhodesia  Bailways  and  the  Mashona- 
land  Bailway  Company  have  been  favoored  with  a  batch  of 
reports  from  their  directors.  The  statement  of  the  former  com- 
pany shows  farther  excellent  progress  in  construction,  in  spite 
of  tike  adverse  financial  conditions.  The  foundations  for  the 
huge  structure  which  is  to  carry  the  railway  across  the  Zambesi 
near  the  Victoria  Falls  are  already  laid,  and  the  materials  are 
on  the  spot.  The  construction  the  further  hundred  miles 
of  line  north  of  the  river  is  also  proceeding.  The  result  of  the 
working  for  the  year  to  April  30th,  1903,  shows  that  the  receipts 
have  not  risen  in  proportion  to  the  heavy  increase  in  expenditure. 
This  the  directors  attribute  to  the  severe  depression  of  trade,  the 
expansion  of  newly-opened  lines,  the  increased  rates  of  wages, 
and  to  substantial  reductions  in  passenger  fares  and  goods  freights, 
the  company  having  agreed  to  carry  agricultural  produce  south 
at  the  low  rate  of  ^d.  per  ton  per  mile  in  order  to  enable  farmers 
to  market  their  surplus  produce  in  the  neighbouring  territories. 
In  reply  to  complaints  as  to  the  high  rates  for  carriage,  the 
chairman  of  the  Mashonaland  Company  explained  that  no  wide- 
spread reductions  can  be  made  until  the  traffic  is  sufficiently 
large  to  place  the  company  in  financial  safety. 

Most  Crown  Colony  securities  have  been  rather  weak  during 
the  month,  but  the  lately  issued  Sierra  Leone  Bonds,  to  the 
cheapness  of  which  attention  has  previously  been  drawn,  have 
slightly  increased  their  premium. 

A  matter  of  interest  to  those  concerned  with  the  welfare  of 
our  West  Indian  colonies,  is  the  granting  of  a  Boyal  Charter 
to  the  West  India  Committee,  which  has  been  doing  so  much 


GROWN  COLONY  SBOXTBITIBa 


PVQMDt 

Amount. 

Whan 
BedoioiAble. 

TIekL 

Int«reit  Payable. 

876,000 
300,000 
1,076,100 
a,tfO,000 
841,800 
1,096,907 
1,449,800 

1096-49t 
1998-46t 
1984 
1940 

1918-  48* 
1984 

1919-  49 

99 

88 
100 

96 
100 
106 

99 

8i 

1 

1  Hw.— 1  B«p. 
1  Feb.— 1  Aug. 
16  Feb.— 16  Aug. 
1  May— 1  Nov. 
16  Apr.— 16  Got. 
16Feb.— 16Ai]g. 
94JU1.— 94Jal7. 

600,000 

1940 

97 

1  Jan.- 1  July. 

489,890 
1,950,000 
499,608 
600,000 

1987 
1914 
1917-49* 
1996-441 

106 
99 

109 
90 

? 

1  Feb.— 1  Aug. 
1  June— 1  Deo. 
16  Mar.— 16  Sep. 
16Jaii.— I6J11I7. 

80,000 

DiT.  Bdi 

68 

6i 

Feb.— Aug. 

Tltte. 


Barbadoei  8^%  Ins. 
Brit.  Qnlana  ^lns.(0 
Ceylon  4%  lns.74. 
Do. 8%tns. (0  .  . 
Hoog-Koog  8|  %  fall  (4 
JamalM^faii.  (4  . 
Do.8U:faiik(Q  .  . 
UMxaSSxm  9%  gQar.\ 

GfMUBEUafiw  J 
Do.4%fai8.(0.    .  . 
Sierra  Leone  4  %  OonT. 
Trfaiidad  4%  faie.  (0 
Do.8%ini.m.  . 
HoDfl-Kong  a  Shang 

halBank  Sbarei 


«  TieModenlsfced  00  dMxter  period.  f  Yield 

(0  lUglbleforTniiieeiDTeetmeotc. 


calculated  op  longer  period. 
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daring  the  past  two  oenturiee  on  behalf  of  the  agricnltore  and 
trade  of  the  colonies  it  represents. 


EGYPTIAN  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Amount  or 
Number  of 
Sharee. 

!         !  1 

forUMt  1          I  Price.  |  Yield. 
Year.   \  \ 

Egyptian  OoTt.  Guaranteed  Loan  (i) . 
National  Bank  of  Egypt  .... 

£8,038,800 
£66,971,960 
260,000 
80,000 

8     ,  100 
4     i  100 
6     i  10 
14     1  121 

1 

99   1  8 
88  1 

(0  HUgible  for  Tnutee  Invettmenti. 


Egypt  may  fignre  somewhat  prominently  in  financial  circles 
daring  the  next  few  years  in  connection  with  the  vast  and  daring 
schemes  which  have  recently  been  foreshadowed  in  an  ofBcial 
pablication  by  Lord  Cromer  for  the  development  of  the  coantry, 
especially  of  the  Upper  Nile.  The  Egyptian  Government  has, 
however,  by  no  means  yet  committed  itself  to  these  far-reaching 
projects,  which  will,  of  coarse,  call  for  searching  investigation, 
even  from  the  engineering,  as  well  as  from  other  points  of  view. 

Tbustbb. 

Auffust  mh,  1904. 
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AMERICA  AS  A  SHIPOWNER 

[Both  as  a  protectionist  and  as  an  advocate  for  a  strong  navy,  President 
Boosevelt  naturally  favours  a  policy  of  in  some  way  promoting  the  expansion 
of  the  American  mercantile  marine. — (Extract  from  leading  article  on  President 
Boo$eveW$  letter  to  Mr,  Cannon  accepting  BepuhHcan  nomination  for  the 
November  election), — Time*,  Sept,  IBth,] 

The  new  platform  of  the  Bepublican  party  in  the  United  States 
expressly  favonrs  legislation  to  encourage  the  building  up  of  an 
American  merchant  marine ;  and  demands  the  construction  of  a 
navy  powerful  enough  to  defend  the  United  States  from  any  attack, 
to  uphold  the  Monroe  doctrine,  and  to  watch  over  the  country's 
commerce.  The  expansionist  policy  of  the  Bepublican  party  has 
compelled  the  insertion  of  this  plank  in  the  pohtical  platform. 
With  the  war  against  Spain  the  Federal  Union  started  upon  a 
new  career.  It  would  be  wrong  to  attribute  that  war  to  the 
Republicans  alone;  but  under  the  Bepublican  administration 
Puerto  Bico  and  the  Philippines  have  been  annexed,  Cuba  has 
been  "  sealed  "  by  special  treaty,  the  isthmus  of  Panama  has  been 
made  a  political  god-child  of  the  American  Government,  and  the 
isthmian  Canal  has  been  adopted  as  a  Federal  undertaking.  And 
under  the  fostering  wings  of  Bepublican  tarifb  the  industrial  pro- 
duction of  the  country  has  become  so  great  that  export  markets 
for  surplus  products  have  become  imperative. 

Export  markets  can  be  secured  and  maintained  without  a 
mercantile  marine,  but  the  contrary  belief  is  being  assiduously 
cultivated  in  America.  Lurid  pictures  are  drawn  of  the  terrible 
loss  of  markets  that  may,  might,  could,  or  should,  occur  if,  in  the 
course  of  some  future  quarrel,  foreigners  should  withdraw  their 
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ships  from  American  trading  ports.  By  "  foreigners  "  is  presum- 
ably meant  Britons,  inasmuch  as  we  have  some  75  per  cent,  of 
the  carrying  trade  of  the  world.  But  our  ships  could  only  be 
withdrawn  from  trade  with  America  in  the  event  of  war  with  her, 
and  in  the  event  of  such  a  war  our  ports  would  be  closed 
to  American  products.  Clearly,  the  existence  of  an  American 
mercantile  marine  would  make  no  difference,  because  it  could  not 
make  a  market.  But  the  evidences  are  pronounced  that  the 
desire  of  America  to  become  a  maritime  nation  is  stronger  than 
ever  it  was,  that  it  is  tempered  v^th  jealousy  of  the  British 
position  on  the  seas,  and  that  it  is  stimulated  by  the  acquisition 
of  oversea  territories  and  by  the  construction  of  the  Panama 
Canal. 

Secretary  Cortelyou  has  always  been  very  pronounced  on  the 
subject.   One  of  his  recent  utterances  is  to  this  effect : — 

Our  country,  with  its  ample  harbours  on  long  seaboards  facing  both  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  oceans,  with  its  Great  Lakes  system  carrying  a  fleet 
larger  than  the  merchant  fleet  of  any  other  nation  except  Great  Britain  and 
Germany,  and  with  its  river  and  canal  systems  bringing  a  vast  interior  within 
easy  reach  of  the  coasts,  must  in  time  rank  first  among  nations  in  water  trans- 
portation, as  it  now  ranks  first  in  land  transportation.  In  total  tonnage  we  are 
now  second  only  to  England.  Because  our  shipbuilding  facilities  are  almost 
wholly  devoted  to  home  transportation,  they  do  not  the  less  add  to  national 
wealth  and  prestige.  The  Panama  Canal  will  create  a  demand  for  American 
sea-going  cargo  steamers  Which  may  do  as  much  for  our  shipbuilders  on  salt 
water  as  the  development  of  the  Great  Lakes  ore  regions  has  done  for  ship- 
builders on  fresh  water.  We  should  be  unremitting  in  our  efforts  to  win  such 
commercifiJ  mastery  upon  the  sea  as  we  have  won  upon  the  land.  If  the 
Department  of  Gonuueroe  and  Labor  can  aid  in  attaining  this  end  it  will  have 
served  one  of  the  main  purposes  of  its  creation,  to  foster,  promote  and  develop 
the  .  .  .  shipping  .  .  .  and  the  transportation  facilities  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  John  McNeill,  president  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Boiler- 
makers and  Iron  Shipbuilders  of  America,  demands  protection 
for  American  ocean  shipping  in  order  that  80,000  working-men 
may  be  given  employment  in  American  shipyards.  Not  only 
American  working-men,  he  says,  are  injured  by  Congress's  refusal 
to  protect  American  ships  in  ^e  deep-sea  trade,  but  the  nation  as 
a  whole  is  vitally  injured.  Merchant  ships  and  citizen  seamen 
are  an  indispensable  resource  of  national  defence ;  they  constitute 
an  auxiliary  to  our  navy ;  they  are  the  sources  upon  which  the 
navy  alone  can  draw  for  reinforcement ;  lacking  merchant  ships 
and  citizen  seamen,  the  navy  is  in  grave  peril ;  it  is  weak  where 
it  should  be  strong."   More  than  that,  says  Mr.  McNeill, 

Our  rivals  are  strong  through  our  inaction;  they  are  strong  where  we  are 
weak;  our  commerce  gives  them  employment,  gives  them  experience,  gives 
them  skill. 
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And  he  adds : — 

We  need  the  means  for  building  our  own  merohant  ships  kept  in  a  constant 
state  of  efficiency  and  prosperity,  just  as  much  as  we  need  the  means  for 
building  our  warships.  We  need  a  great  navy  to  protect  our  commerce,  our 
interests,  our  8eaHK)ast,  and  for  the  maintenance  o<  the  Monroe  doctrine.  But 
our  navy  is,  and  will  constantly  remain,  perilously  weak  and  unsupported  so 
long  as  we  lack  a  great,  efficient,  i»*OBperoua  and  adequate  merohant  shipping 
of  our  own. 

These  are  practical  appeals ;  and  then  there  are  the  appeals  to 
sentiment — which  is  pretty  strong  in  this  very  hard-headed  nation. 
Ti^,  for  instance,  the  following  bid  for  patriotism  and  protection 
by  Mr.  Winthorp  Marvin,  author  of  the '  History  of  the  American 
Mercantile  Marine ' :  — 

If  those  myopic  statesmen,  who  lavish  protection  on  tin-plate  dipping 
sheds  and  deny  it  to  American  ship-owning,  could  saU  along  our  Atlantic  coast 
from  the  Bay  of  Fundy  southward  to  Virginia — ^the  first  foothold  of  our  race 
upon  this  continent — and  could  see  the  tokens  of  desolation  in  the  little,  old, 
gray  towns,  where  the  men  of  our  race  have  lived  for  ahnost  three  centuries, 
could  see  the  crumbling  homesteads  of  our  fanner  fishermen,  their  old  walls 
scarred  by  Indian  bullets  and  blackened  by  a  ^ousand  storms ;  if  they  could 
see  the  skeleton  wharves,  the  deserted  yards,  which  once  launched  our  ships 
for  distant  commerce,  they  might  realise,  perhaps,  if  dimly,  something  of  the 
cost  to  the  men  whom,  cheating  of  protection,  they  have  cheated  of  their 
fathers'  heritage.  Our  protective  tariff  has  given  work  and  wages  to  millions 
of  immigrants  from  overseas,  but  aU  along  the  sea-coast  of  the  ancient 
colcxiies,  the  '*01d  Thirteen,"  this  government  of  ours,  so  beneficent,  so 
*  generous  in  other  things,  has  for  forty  years  and  more  denied  the  right  to 
work  to  the  first  Americans  of  all,  to  the  desoendants  of  the  men  who,  in  1776 
and  1812,  swept  the  English  coasts  and  kept  our  freedom  on  the  ocean  when 
we  had  almost  lost  it  on  the  land.  Here,  until  forty  years  or  so  ago,  in  these 
hundreds  of  sea-coast  villages,  the  trade  of  the  ocean,  the  only  trade  possible, 
was  handed  down  from  father  io  son.  Theirs,  as  I  have  said,  was  our  most 
characteristic  American  industry.  It  has  been  forgotten  by  the  nation,  it  has 
been  ignored  by  Congress.  Our  men  of  the  sea,  the  best  builders  and  sailors 
of  the  world,  have  been  forced  away  from  thehr  trade  and  their  homes  into 
strange  and  uncongenial  callings.  We  have  deliberately  sacrificed  a  source  of 
national  wealth,  a  bulwark  of  national  safety,  which  long  made  us  envied  of 
other  nations,  which  other  nations  would  have  given  millions  of  money  to 
procure.  Of  what  use  are  steel  turrets  and  12-in.  guns  if,  in  the  hour  of  trial, 
the   sea  habit  '*  is  lacking  in  the  men  behind  them  ? 

But  the  last  Congress  did  effect  something  direct  and  tangible 
for  ihe  promotion,  if  not  the  creation,  of  an  American  mercantile 
maidne,  more  certainly  than  any  previouB  Congress.  Two  Bills 
inirodaced  by  Soiator  Fiye— the  great  advocate  of  subsidies  for 
shipping — were  passed.  One  provides  for  the  shijunent  of  all 
military  and  naval  stores  in  American  bottoms  only ;  the  other 
extends  the  coastwise  laws  of  the  United  States  to  the  Philippine 
Islands.  And,  just  before  adjourning,  it  passed  what  is  called  the 
Gktfdner  Bill  for  the  appointment  of  a  Commission  to  inquire  into 
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the  state  of  the  merchant  marine  with  reference  to  the  foreign 
trade,  and  to  suggest  remedies.  This  Bill,  in  effect,  carried  oat 
the  reconmiendation  made  by  Mr.  Boosevelt  in  his  presidential 
message,  and  it  was  promptly  acted  on.  The  Commission  was 
immediately  appointed,  and  consists  of  Senators  Oallingeri  Lodge, 
Penrose,  Martin,  and  Mallony,  and  Congressmen  Grosvenor, 
Minor,  Humphrey,  Spight,  and  McDermott.  It  was  divided  into 
three  committees — ^for  the  North  Atlantic  coast,  for  the  South 
Atlantic  coast,  and  for  the  Pacific  and  Great  Lakes—and  has 
ever  since  been  actively  conducting  the  'investigation"  with 
which  it  was  charged,  with  a  view  to  the  completion  of  its  report 
and  formulation  of  recommendations  by  the  time  Congress  re- 
assembles after  the  elections.  With  regard  to  this  Commission, 
it  is  worth  recalling  what  Secretary  Shaw  said  at  the  opening  of 
last  session  of  Congress ; 

If  ship  subsidies  will  ensure  us  a  mercantile  marine,  then  I  am  for  ship 
subsidies.  If  some  other  measure  will  ensure  a  merchant  marine,  then  I  am 
for  some  other  measure.  If  several  measures  combined  will  ensure  a  merchant 
marine,  then  I  am  for  all  such  measures. 

The  Philippine  law  to  restrict  the  carrying  trade  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Philippine  islands  to  American  bottoms 
comes  into  effect  in  July,  1906.  The  interval  will  be  devoted  to 
building  ships  for  this  trade,  for  it  is  not  only  the  trade  of  the 
Philippines  that  is  to  be  sought,  but  also  the  trade  of  China  and 
J apan  and  the  Orient.  With  an  assured  market  in  the  Philippines 
it  will  be  much  easier  to  cultivate  the  more  uncertain  market  in 
the  East.  Shipbuilding  throughout  America  will  undoubtedly  be 
stimulated  by  this  extension  of  its  coasting  laws.  The  special 
thing  about  the  Philippine  Bill  is  that  it  affords  tangible  assistance 
to  American  shipbuilders  and  shipowners.   It  provides : — 

(Sec.  1.)  That  on  and  after  July  Ist,  1906,  no  merchandise,  except  supplies 
for  the  army  and  navy,  shall  be  transported  by  sea,  under  a  penalty  of  for- 
feiture thereof,  between  ports  of  the  United  States  and  ports  or  places  in  the 
Philippine  archipelago,  directly  or  via  a  foreign  port,  or  for  any  part  of  the 
voyage,  in  any  other  vessel  than  a  vessel  of  the  United  States.  But  this 
section  shall  not  be  oonsterued  to  prohibit  the  sailing  of  any  foreign  vessel 
between  any  port  of  the  United  States  and  any  port  or  place  in  the  Philippine 
archipelago ;  provided  that  no  merchandise  other  than  that  imported  in  such 
vessel  from  some  foreign  port  which  has  been  specified  on  the  manifest  as 
for  another  port,  and  which  shall  not  have  been  unloaded,  shaU  be  earned 
between  a  port  of  the  United  States  and  a  port  or  place  in  the  Philippine 
archipelago. 

(Sec.  2.)  That  on  and  after  July  Ist,  1906,  no  foreign  vessel  shall  transport 
passengers  between  ports  of  the  United  States  and  ports  or  places  in  the 
Philippine  archipelago,  either  directly  or  by  way  of  a  foreign  port,  under  a 
penalty  of  $200  for  each  passenger  so  transported  and  landed. 

(Sec.  8.)   That  sections  one  and  two  of  the  Act  shall  not  i4>ply  to  the 
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transportation  of  merchandise  or  passengers  between  ports  or  places  in  the 
PhilippiDe  archipelago.  UntU  Congress  shall  have  authorised  the  registry,  as 
vessels  of  the  United  States,  of  vessels  owned  in  the  Hiilippine  archipelago,  the 
government  of  the  Philippine  islands  is  authorised  to  adopt,  from  time  to  time, 
and  enforce,  regulations  governing  the  transportation  of  merchandise  and 
passengers  between  ports  or  places  in  the  Philippine  archipelago. 

(Sec.  4.)  That  sections  one  and  two  of  the  Act  shall  not  apply  to  the 
vc^yage  of  a  vessel  between  a  port  of  the  United  States  and  a  port  or  place  in 
the  Philippine  archipelago  begun  before  July  Ist,  1906. 

(Sec.  5.)  That  sections  one  and  two  of  the  Act  shall  not  apply  to  vessels 
owned  by  the  United  States. 

(Sec.  6.)  That  on  and  after  the  passage  of  the  Act  the  same  tonnage  taxes 
shall  be  levied,  coUected,  and  paid  upon  all  foreign  vessels  coming  into  the 
United  States  from  the  Philippine  archipelago  which  are  required  by  law  to  be 
levied,  coUeoted,  and  paid  upon  vessels  coming  into  the  United  States  from 
foreign  countries ;  provided,  however,  that  until  July  Ist,  1906,  the  provisions 
of  law  restricting  to  vessels  of  the  United  States  the  transportation  of 
passengers  and  merchandise  directly  or  indirectly  from  one  port  of  the  United 
States  to  another  port  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  applicable  to  foreign 
vessels  engaging  in  trade  between  the  Philippine  archipelago  and  the  United 
States;  and  provided  further,  that  the  Philippine  Commission  shall  be 
authorised  and  empowered  to  issue  licences  to  engage  in  lighterage  or  other 
exclusively  harbor  business  to  vesseb  or  other  craft  actually  engaged  in  such 
business  at  the  date  of  the  passage  of  this  Act,  and  to  vesseb  or  other  craft 
built  in  the  Philippine  islands  or  in  the  United  States,  and  owned  by  citizens 
of  the  United  States  or  by  inhabitants  of  the  Philippine  islands. 

(Sec.  7.)  That  the  Act  shall  not  be  construed  to  impair  or  affect  any 
privily  guaranteed  to  Spanish  ships  and  merchandise  by  the  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  Spain,  signed  at  the  City  of  Paris  on  December  10th, 
1896,  and  ratified  April  11th,  1899. 

(Sec.  8.)  That  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  shall,  from  time  to 
time,  issue  regulations  for  the  enforcement  of  the  Act,  except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  section  three;  provided  that  such  of  the  navigation  laws  of  the 
United  States  as  are  in  force  in  the  Philippine  archipelago  in  regard  to  vessels 
arriving  in  the  Philippine  islands  from  the  mainland  territory  and  other  insular 
possessions  of  the  United  States  shall  continue  to  be  administered  by  the 
proper  officials  of  the  government  of  the  Philippine  islands. 

Still  another  step.  Just  before  the  last  session  of  Congress 
closed,  Senator  McComas  introduced  a  Bill  to  extend  the  coasting 
laws  to  include  the  Panama  Canal  zone.  This  Bill  was  designed 
to  keep  the  ocean-carrying  trade  incidental  to  the  construction  of 
the  canal  within  the  control  of  American  shipowners.  The 
building  of  the  Canal  is  called  the  splendid  contribution  of  the 
United  States  to  the  material  welfare  of  the  nations/'  and  it  will 
render  unnecessary  the  long  and  perilous  trip  around  the  Horn. 
Every  penny  of  its  cost  will  be  borne  by  the  American  people ; 
and  it  is  argued  that  all  the  profit  to  be  extracted  by  individuals 
from  the  labour  of  building  the  Canal  should  go  into  American 
pockets.  For  ten  years  a  constant  stream  of  material,  supplies, 
and  provisions  will  be  going  from  American  ports  to  the  Canal 
zone,  and  it  is  claimed  as  a  matter  of  justice  to  the  American 
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people  that  this  commerce  should  be  forwarded  in  American 
ships. 

The  Canal  zone  is  now  practically  the  property  of  the  United 
States.  An  American  governor  will  govern  it,  and  American 
laws  will  protect  life  and  property.  Therefore,  it  is  claimed 
as  a  legitimate  thing  to  extend  another  arm  of  American 
law,  the  coasting  law,  to  this  zone.  Senator  McComas'  pro- 
position is  that,  as  Congress  has  passed  an  Act  extending  the 
coastwise  shipping  laws  to  the  Philippines,  in  like  manner  the 
American  coastwise  shipping  laws  should  be  extended  to  the  ten- 
mile  Panama  Canal  zone.  The  Bill  provided,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Philippines,  that  from  the  ports  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Canal  zone  of  Panama  all  goods  should  be  shipped  in  ships  of 
American  register.  In  introducing  the  Bill  Senator  McComas 
said  that  if  the  immense  freight  trade  to  Panama  can  be  preserved 
to  American  ships  during  the  construction  of  the  Canal  it  will 
undoubtedly  help  to  start  American  lines,  not  only  to  the  isthmus, 
but  to  all  South  American  ports  as  well.  The  Bill  provided 
that  the  laws  should  apply  only  during  the  time  the  Canal  is  being 
constructed,  and  should  terminate  when  the  two  oceans  are 
joined,  but  the  proposer  believes  that  by  that  time  the  various 
lines  will  be  well  established.  Many  senators  and  representatives 
support  the  measure  as  a  perfectly  legitimate  scheme,  with  the 
merit  of  eminent  practicability.  It  will,  they  say,  give  immediate 
encouragement  to  American  shipping.  Thousands  upon  thousands 
of  tons  of  material  will  go  in  a  constant  stream  from  American 
ports  to  Panama  during  the  next  few  years.  If  this  trade  is 
preserved  to  American  vessels  it  will  result  in  the  building  of  new 
steamers,  and  will  benefit  the  several  business  conditions  of  the 
country  throughout.  There  is  scarcely  a  trade  that  is  not 
benefited  by  the  building  of  a  ship,  for  a  ship  is  the  collective 
product  of  a  great  variety  of  industries,  and  as  it  is  the  American 
people  as  a  nation  who  are  paying  for  the  Panama  Canal,  they 
believe  they  should  reap  whatever  profit  there  is  to  be  obtained 
from  any  industry  subsidiary  to  it. 

In  connection  with  this,  the  Marine  Beview^  of  Cleveland, 
points  out  that  the  market  for  the  American  ship  is  widening. 
Already  the  coast  laws  have  been  extended  to  include  the 
Philippine  islands,  so  that  very  soon  every  pound  of  freight 
transported  between  the  United  States  and  the  Philippines,  and 
between  the  Philippines  and  the  United  States,  must  be  carried 
in  vessels  built  in  the  United  States.  This  trade  is  growing  by 
leaps  and  bounds,  and  two  years  hence,  when  the  coast  laws 
embrace  the  Philippines,  it  will  probably  have  trebled.  The  de- 
mand for  supplies  in  a  country  such  as  the  Philippines  increases 
with  the  advance  of  civilisation.    The  Philippines  are  to  be 
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exploited.  Railways  are  to  be  built  there,  and  enterprises  of  all 
sorts  are  to  be  established.  Both  production  and  consumption  in 
the  islands  wiU  vastly  increase,  and  that  is  equivalent  to  saying 
that  both  the  imports  and  exports  must  inevitably  grow.  All 
this  means  work  for  the  American  ship.  There  may  be,  perhaps, 
American  ships  enough  in  existence  to  attend  to  this  oversea 
interchange  as  it  exists  to-day,  but  there  are  not  enough  for  the 
trade  of  two  years  hence. 

The  trade  to  the  United  States  ports  via  the  isthmus  of 
Panama  is  now  claimed  as  coastwise  trade,  and  the  McComas  Bill 
will  be  passed  at  the  next  session  of  Congress.  This  means  that  the 
enormous  traffic  during  the  construction  of  this  Canal  must  go  for- 
ward in  American  ships.  This  commerce  will  maintain  a  constant 
stream  of  supplies  for  a  period  of  about  eight  to  ten  years.  The 
leverage  that  this  will  afford  in  the  struggle  of  capital  to  gain  South 
American  markets  both  on  the  eastern  and  western  coasts  will  be 
immense,  and  this  is  one  of  the  advantages  to  America  that 
arise  from  the  extension  of  the  coastwise  laws  to  the  Philippines. 
It  will  make  the  trade  to  China,  Japan  and  the  Orient  more 
easy  of  acquisition,  and  that  to  South  American  ports  also, 
by  reserving  the  Canal  trade  exclusively  to  American  vessels. 
Here,  then,  are  believed  to  be  certain  assured  markets  for 
American  ships. 

At  a  recent  meeting  at  Cleveland  (Ohio)  the  shipping  develop- 
ment of  the  country  was  one  of  the  topics  for  discussion.  Mr. 
Harvey  D.  Goulder  spoke  about  the  foreign  merchant  marine  of 
the  United  States,  with  marked  effect.  He  showed  that  in  1838 
the  United  States  possessed  more  steam  vessels  than  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  figures  were  193,423  tons  for  the  United  States, 
and  74,684  tons  for  the  United  Kingdom.  In  that  year  the 
tlnited  States  built  105  steam  vessels  of  24,158  tons,  and  the 
United  Kingdom  built  84  vessels  of  9569  tons.  The  total  tonnage 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  both  steam  and  sail,  in  1838,  was 
2,383,484  tons,  while  the  total  tonnage  of  the  United  States,  both 
steam  and  sail,  was  1,995,640  tons.  The  year  1838  was  selected 
because  it  was  stated  to  be  the  year  in  which  steam  navigation  in 
a  commercial  sense  was  begun.  From  1838  until  1860  the  United 
States  steadily  increased  its  lead,  both  in  sail  and  steam  tonnage, 
over  the  United  Kingdom.  In  1860  the  steam  tonnage  of  the 
United  States  was  867,937  tons,  as  against  452,352  tons  for  the 
United  Kingdom,  while  the  sailing  tonnage  of  the  United  States 
was  4,485,931  tons  as  against  4,134,390  tons  for  the  United 
Kingdom,  making  a  grand  total  for  the  United  States  of  5,353,868 
tons,  and  for  the  United  Kingdom  4,586,742  tons.  We  do  not 
endorse  the  figures,  but  they  show  that  the  United  States  was 
the  premier  maritime  country  in  the  world  in  1860,  and  that  the 
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United  States  had  made  more  rapid  and  more  extensive  strides 
than  Great  Britain,  in  the  general  application  of  steam  to  the 
purposes  of  navigation. 

After  1860,  Britain  developed  apace,  and  the  Americans 
cherish  the  delusion  that  she  adopted  the  policy  of  establishing 
ocean  lines  for  steam  navigation  to  foreign  countries  through 
liberal  subsidies  for  carrying  the  mails.  In  ten  years,  they  say, 
Great  Britain  paid  $52,000,000  in  subsidies  to  steamship  lines ; 
and  this  policy,  they  imagine,  exerted  a  powerful  influence  in  the 
development  of  British  steam  navigation,  which  in  turn  resulted 
in  the  improvements  and  extensions  of  British  shipyards.  They 
are,  of  course,  quite  wrong  in  thinking  that  the  ascendency  of 
Britain  as  a  maritime  power  began  when  the  British  Government 
opened  its  treasury  to  aid  capital  in  extending  British  trade  to 
all  ports  of  the  world ;  but  that  ascendency  has  not  ceased 
from  that  day  to  this,  and  subsidies  have  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  it. 

The  review  of  figures  since  1860  is  regarded  by  the  Americans 
as  pitiful.  The  foreign  shipping  of  the  United  States  in  1861 
amounted  to  2,496,894  gross  tons ;  in  1902  it  amounted  to  873,235 
gross  tons.  On  the  other  hand,  the  coasting  shipping  of  the 
United  States  in  1861  amounted  to  2,704,544  gross  tons ;  in 
1902  it  amounted  to  4,858,714  gross  tons.  The  coasting  trade 
is  protected,  and  it  shows  an  increase  of  100  per  cent. ;  the 
foreign  trade  is  unprotected,  and  has  shrunk  300  per  cent.  The 
following  table  has  made  a  great  impression  in  America : — 
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Yearo. 

In  American 
vessels. 

In  Foreign  vessels. 

TotaL 

Per  cent 
carried  in 
American 
▼esaela. 

1821.    .    .  . 

118,al)l,462 

14,858,235 

127,559,697 

88-7 

1831.    .    .  . 

159,508,291 

24,993,416 

184,601,707 

86-5 

1841.    .    .  . 

208,060,515 

41,767,465 

249,797,980 

88-8 

1861.    .    .  . 

316,107,232 

118,605,711 

434,612,943 

72-7 

1861.    .    .  . 

381,516,788 

203,478,278 

684,995,066 

66-2 

1871.    .    .  • 

353,664,172 

755,822,676 

1,109,486,748 

31  0 

1881.    .    •  . 

250,586,470 

1,269,002,983 

1,619,689,463 

16-5 

1891.    .    .  . 

206,459,725 

1,450,061,087 

1,666,640,812 

12-5 

1901.    .    .  . 

177,898,615 

1,974,636,796 

2,151,935,411 

8-2 

This  table  shows  that  in  1821,  when  the  total  foreign  trade  of 
the  United  States  was  valued  at  $127,569,697,  American  vessels 
carried  $113,201,462  worth  of  it,  or  88-7  per  cent. ;  while  in  1901, 
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when  the  carrying  trade  of  the  United  States  had  reached  the 
total  of  $2,151,935,411,  American  vessels  carried  only  $177,398,615 
worth  of  it,  while  foreign  vessels  carried  $1,974,536,796,  or  nearly 
92  per  cent,  of  it.  The  freight  charges  on  this  enormous  volume 
of  busmess  are  estimated  at  $200,000,000  (Je40,000,000).  It  is 
argued  that  it  would  be  good  policy  to  do  as  the  late  Senator 
Hanna  advised,  spend  $9,000,000  a  year  out  of  the  public  treasury 
in  order  that  this  $200,000,000  might  be  retained  in  the  country. 
This  is  a  delusion,  of  course,  but  it  has  ''caught  on."  And 
Mr.  Gkirdner  and  others  have  recalled  to  Americans  that  in  the 
period  from  1850  to  1860  American  ships  conducted  a  large 
portion  of  the  carrying  trade  between  foreign  nations,  which  was 
then  more  profitable  than  the  carrying  of  the  American  export 
trade. 

It  is  that  trade  which  America  now  desires  to  regain.  She 
is  being  dazzled  and  stimulated  by  reminders  of  the  days  when 
her  clippers  not  only  had  the  cream  of  the  Transatlantic  trade, 
but  captured  the  tea  trade  between  China  and  the  United 
Kingdom.  She  is  reminded  that  she  has  a  coast  line  of  10,000 
miles,  and  is  meant  by  Nature  to  be  the  premier  maritime 
country  in  the  world.  She  has  the  largest  deposits  of  ironstone 
and  the  cheapest  coal  in  the  world,  and  thus  seems  designed  to 
be  the  largest  and  cheapest  shipbuilder  in  the  world,  just  as  she 
was  when  wood  was  the  material  for  sea-going  hulls.  It  is 
argued,  therefore,  that  her  present  subordinate  condition  is  not 
natural  but  artificial,  and  must  be  made  natural  by  the  extension 
to  shipping  of  that  protection  which  the  national  laws  extend  to 
all  other  industries. 

In  his  report  for  1903  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labour 
said : — 

All  interests  concerned  will  be  benefited  by  the  removal  of  donbt  as  to  onr 
shipping  for  the  Philippine  trade  .  .  .  The  vessels  under  American  protection 
now  employed  in  the  inter-island  trade  of  the  Philippine  archipelago  are  not 
vessels  of  the  United  States  in  the  statutory  sense.  Full  or  qualified  registry 
must  be  bestowed  upon  them  by  Congress ;  and  it  is  the  purpose  to  restrict  by 
specific  Act,  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  Alaska,  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Bico,  trade 
among  the  islands,  as  well  as  between  them  and  the  United  States,  to  vessels  of 
the  United  States.  Last  year  less  than  4  per  cent,  of  the  merchandise  trans- 
ported between  the  United  States  and  the  Philippines  was  carried  in  American 
bottoms,  and  practically  all  the  hemp  from  the  islands  was  transported  in 
foreign  ships.  Sufficient  American  tonnage  will  soon  be  available  to  conduct 
the  trade  between  the  archipelago  and  the  United  States.  While  hitherto 
the  appUeaHon  of  the  coatting  trade  la/ws  has  promptly  followed  our  acquUi- 
turn  of  new  and  di$t€mt  territory^  the  Philippine  trade,  on  account  of  our 
treaty  with  Spain,  our  general  policy  in  the  East,  and  our  relations  to  the 
people  of  the  archipelago,  presents  a  different  problem,  involving  matters  other 
than  a  simple  traditional  principle. 

The  departure  from  simple  traditional  principle  is  to  be  a  la^ 
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admitting  to  American  register  all  native-owned  craft  engaged  in 
the  inter-insular  trade,  and  to  debar  all  foreign  vessels  from  that 
trade  as  well  as  from  the  trade  between  the  islands  and  the 
United  States. 

Two  new  American  steamers  of  21,000  tons  each,  the  Dakota 
and  Minnesota,  were  pioneers  of  a  service  from  Puget  Sound  to 
Japanese  and  Chinese  ports,  in  an  attempt  on  the  part  of 
Americans  to  substitute  wheat  for  rice  and  other  inferior  grains, 
which  are  the  staple  food  in  Japan  and  China.  It*  is  supposed 
that  if  cheap  wheat  and  flour  can  be  placed  in  large  quantities 
on  the  Japanese  market  they  will  oust  the  imports  of  Burmah 
rice,  in  which  a  large  trade  is  done  at  present  from  Rangoon. 
It  is  an  experiment  in  which  about  £1,000,000  has  been  invested 
and,  if  it  is  successful,  will  seriously  afifect  British  shipowners, 
who  do  the  carrying  trade  between  Rangoon  and  Japan.  It  is 
anticipated  that  the  amount  of  wheat  shipped  from  the  Pacific 
coast  to  Europe  vnll  fall  off  under  the  expected  new  Oriental 
demand.  The  Dakota  and  Minnesota  have  been  built  on  the 
assumption  that  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  do  not  eat  rice 
because  they  especially  like  it,  but  because  they  cannot  now  get 
better  foods  as  cheaply,  or  in  sufficient  quantities.  We  do  not 
argue  the  point,  but  merely  cite  the  incident  as  an  example 
of  American  ambition  and  endeavour  in  the  promotion  of  ocean 
shipping. 

Two  other  proposals  made  to  Congress  in  last  session  were 
held  over  pending  the  conclusion  of  the  Gardner  inquiry.  These 
were  provisions,  instead  of  ships  subsidies,  for  penal  tonnage 
duties  on  all  foreign  vessels  entering  the  United  Stales  from 
countries  other  than  those  to  which  they  belong;  for  extra 
tonnage  duties  on  all  foreign  vessels  entering  American  ports 
to  load  for  any  other  country ;  for  rebates  in  tihe  tariff  duties  on 
all  foreign  goods  imported  in  American  bottoms ;  for  additions  to 
the  tariff  charges  on  all  foreign  goods  imported  by  foreign  vessels 
not  belonging  to  the  country  of  origin ;  for  imposts  on  all  goods 
at  present  duty-free  hereafter  imported  in  foreign  bottoms ;  and 
for  export  premiums  on  the  value  of  all  American  goods  sent 
abroad  in  American  bottoms.  These  proposals  were  made  as 
alternative  to  the  ship-subsidy  and  free-ship  policies,  and  they 
had  Democrat  as  well  as  Bepublican  supporters.  The  late 
Senator  Hanna  was  a  warm  advocate  of  subsidies,  and  Senator 
Hanna  was  the  "boss"  of  the  Bepublican  party.  Since  his 
death  the  subsidy  scheme  has  been  temporarily  withdrawn 
from  the  forefront  of  politics,  but  is  being  persistently  pushed 
before  the  Gardner  Gonmiission  to  be  reconmiended  to  next 
Congress. 

The  Americans  are  perfectly  right  in  desiring,  and  in  endeavour- 
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ing,  to  restore  their  shipping  trade,  however  economically  wrong 
may  be  the  methods  they  may  adopt.  We  cannot  find  fault  with 
them,  though  we  may  find  fault  with  ourselves  if  we  leave  our  trade 
open  to  attack.  We  have  the  largest  Empire  in  the  world,  and  we 
throw  open  its  whole  sea-carrying  trade  to  other  nations,  even  those 
which  shut  us  out  of  their  own  national  or  coasting  trades.  Our 
laws  require  that  the  registered  owner  of  every  vessel  under  the 
British  flag  shall  be  a  British  subject ;  yet  we  permit  vessels  to  be 
registered  in  the  name  of  joint-stock  companies,  nominally  British, 
of  which  all  the  shares  are  held  or  controlled  by  foreigners.  We 
compel  our  ships  to  pay  a  fine,  in  light  dues,  for  entering  our 
ports,  as  if  the  ports  were  made  and  the  lights  erected  for  the 
benefit  of  the  vessels  alone,  and  not  for  that  of  the  buyers  and 
seUers  of  the  cargoes  they  carry.  We  declare  that  no  British 
vessel  shall  take  on  board  more  cargo  than  will  sink  her  below  a 
certain  line,  although  vessels  of  the  same  size  under  foreign  flags 
are  allowed  to  load  much  heavier  cargoes.  We  invent  all  sorts  of 
obstructions  and  burdens  for  our  own  shipping,  which  we  cannot 
place  on  foreign  shipping;  and  in  doing  so  we  are  practically 
protecting  the  foreign  ship-owner  engaged  in  the  British-Imperial 
trade.  British  shipping  has  suffered,  and  is  suffering,  far  more 
from  British  legislation  than  from  foreign  competition.  And  now 
we  are  going  to  have  more  of  the  latter. 

It  is  not  competent  for  a  British  vessel  to  make  the  voyage 
from  New  York  to  Puerto  Eico,  or  from  San  Francisco  to  Hawaii, 
any  more  than  it  is  for  her  to  make  the  voyage  from  San  Francisco 
to  New  York.  Two  years  hence  it  will  be  equally  incompetent 
for  a  British  vessel  to  make  the  voyage  between  Manila  and  San 
Francisco.  Practically  all  the  hemp  trade  between  the  Philippines 
and  America  has  hitherto  been  carried  by  British  vessels ;  all  that 
will  now  be  lost,  as  well  as  the  probable  development  of  the  sugar 
trade.  It  seems  a  violation  of  the  understanding,  at  the  time  of 
the  conclusion  of  the  Spanish- American  war,  that  when  America 
acquired  the  Philippines  we  should  have  the  same  privileges  there 
for  our  shipping  as  were  accorded  to  Spain  by  treaty.  But  the 
agreement  with  Spain  was  a  treaty,  and  the  supposed  agreement 
with  Great  Britain  was  only  an  understanding.  The  Spanish 
privileges  will  terminate  in  1909,  but  the  coastal  laws  will  apply 
to  us  in  1906.  It  is  assumed  that  by  that  date,  according  to  the 
House  Committee,  there  will  be  found  an  amount  of  shipping 
quite  sufficient  to  justify  the  full  removal  of  the  present  limitation, 
and  that  our  own  vessels  will  be  able  to  transact  all  the  business 
required."  It  will  also  probably  be  found,  before  that  date,  that 
Congress  is  willing  and  ready  to  subsidise  liberally  all  steamers 
prepared  to  carry  on  the  ocean  trade,  and  to  discriminate  in  that 
respect  between  the  continental  and  the  oversea  coastal  trade. 
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It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  present  paper  to  anticipate  the 
terms  of  the  report  of  the  Gardner  Commission,  which  is  presided 
over  by  Senator  Gallinger.  But  this  much  is  certain,  from  the 
evidence  which  has  been  abready  submitted,  and  from  the  com- 
position of  the  Commission,  that  it  will  contain  a  strong 
recommendation  in  favour  of  congressional  aid  to  shipping.  In 
whatever  form  that  aid  may  be  given  it  will  subsidise  American 
shipping  as  against  non-subsidised  Board-of-Trade-ridden  British 
shipping. 


Benjamin  Taylor. 
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In  a  statement  recently  made  by  the  Prime  Minister  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Calchas  incident,  I  find  varioas  allusions  to  the 
Law  of  Nations."  To  qaote  Mr.  Balfour's  words,  as  reported, 
be  traverses  the  doctrine  that  when  a  Prize  Court  has  given  its 
decision  it  is  to  be  accepted  by  a  neutral  if  that  decision  be 
contrary  to  the  Law  of  Nations.  He  stated  further  that  in 
protesting  against  the  doctrine  in  question  We  "  (his  Majesty's 
Government)  ''know  that  we  stand  upon  the  solid  basis  of 
recognised  Litemational  Law  to  be  found  in  all  the  text-books 
and  uriiich  is  in  accordance  with  the  general  practise  of  civilised 
nations." 

To  these  words  as  they  stand  I  can  take  no  objection.  The 
policy  adopted  by  the  Government  in  protesting  against  the 
action  of  Bussia  in  respect  to  neutral  vessels  and  their  cargoes 
has  been  in  my  humble  opinion  statesmanlike,  dignified  and 
pakiotic.  All  I  demur  to  is  the  assumption,  which  may  not 
unreasonably  be  drawn  from  the  Ministerial  utterances,  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  Law  of  Nations,  or  that  if  such  a 
law  exists,  there  is  any  tribunal  by  whom  the  law  can  be  en- 
forced. To  judge  from  the  language  employed  recently  by 
the  British  press,  one  would  suppose  that  any  violation  of  the 
Law  of  Nations  was  an  offence  for  which  the  violator  could  be 
brought  to  trial,  and  if  convicted,  condemned  to  punishment.  I 
am  certain  Mr.  Balfour  would  be  the  first  to  recognise  the  fallacy 
of  such  a  conclusion.  The  popular  notion  that  the  Law  of 
Nations  has  any  existence  except  on  paper,  and  that  its  declara- 
tions have  any  binding  authority  other  than  that  possessed  by  any 
Power  to  protest  against  violations  of  this  so-called  law,  and  to 
enforce  the  protest  in  the  last  resort  by  war  are  not  only  delusions 
but  dangerous  delusions.  It  is  all  very  well  to  approve  in  theory  of 
the  saying  "  Thrice  is  he  arm'd  that  hath  his  quarrel  just "  :  but 
as  a  matter  of  hard  fact,  success  in  war  depends  far  more  upon 
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the  anned  strength  at  the  disposal  of  the  rival  belligerents  than 
upon  the  abstract  justice  of  their  respective  contentions. 

Now  it  is  sheer  folly  to  assame,  as  we  are  apt  to  do,  that  other 
nations  take  the  same  view  as  ourselves  as  to  the  authority  of 
International  Law,  and  place  the  same  construction  as  we  do 
upon  the  acts  prohibited  or  sanctioned  by  the  so-called  code 
of  Law  of  Nations.  Granted  these  premises,  the  conclusions 
drawn  from  them  follow  as  a  matter  of  course.  My  contention 
— and  that  of  all  men  who  are  prepared  to  look  facts  in  the  face- 
is  that  the  premises  in  question  are  unsound,  in  practice  if  not 
in  theory.  Whenever  I  read  the  learned  lucubrations  on 
International  Law  which  appear  in  the  columns  of  our  leading 
journals,  I  always  feel  as  if  I  had  been  studying  a  treatise  on 
metaphysics.  I  fully  admit  that  the  object  the  pundits  of 
International  Law  have  in  view  is  in  itself  most  praiseworthy. 
But  sympathy  with  their  aims  and  ends  does  not  justify  belief  in 
their  conclusions.  With  respect  to  International  Law  tiie  utmost 
that  can  truly  be  said  is  that  various  congresses,  conferences  and 
associations  more  or  less  entitled  to  speak  with  authority,  have 
met  together  on  different  occasions  and  have  proposed  certain 
resolutions  which  if  carried  into  practice  would  in  their  opinion 
tend  to  mitigate  the  misery  and  sufferings  inseparable  from 
actual  warfare.  In  several  instances  tiiese  resolutions  have  been 
confirmed  by  the  governments  represented  directly  or  indirectly 
at  the  conferences  in  question.  It  is  only  fair  to  add  that 
arrangements  for  limiting  the  full  exercise  of  belligerent  rights 
in  the  interest  of  peaceful  neutrals  have  been  agreed  to  between 
various  civilised  nations,  and  have  been  ratified  by  formal  treaties 
or  conventions  by  their  respective  governments.  There  has 
thus  undoubtedly  been  formed  the  nucleus  of  an  International 
code  which  may  conceivably  some  day  or  other  become  as  authori- 
tative as  the  Common  Law  is  in  England  or  the  Code  Napoleon 
is  in  France. 

Such  a  consununation  is  one  most  devoutly  to  be  wished, 
but  personally,  I  can  see  no  prospect  of  its  coming  to  pass  during 
any  period  which  concern  our  own  generation  or  its  successors. 
The  whole  theory  that  war  might  be  avoided  by  arbitration  seems 
to  me  based  upon  a  fundamental  misconception  of  human  nature. 
The  principle  of  nationality  is  only  a  development  of  the  family 
principle.  So  long  as  nations  remain  distinct  bodies,  vnth  con- 
flicting creeds,  institutions,  interests,  and  ambitions,  questions 
must  arise  between  them  which  cannot  be  settled  by  compromise. 
Till  the  arrival  of  the  millennium  one  of  two  conflicting  parties 
must  be  prepared  to  give  way  to  the  other.  If  not,  the  only 
way  in  which  issues  in  dispute  can  ever  be  settled  is  by  an 
appeal  to  brute  force,  or  in  other  words  to  war.   It  is  futile 
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to  suppose  that  nations  who  believe,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that 
they  are  strong  enough  to  conquer  on  tiie  field  of  battle  will 
ever  consent  to  submit  to  arbitration,  the  issue  whether  they 
shall  or  shall  not  go  to  war  in  order  to  achieye  certain  ends 
which  in  their  opinion  are  essential  to  the  maintenance  not  only 
of  their  vital  interests,  but  of  their  liberties,  their  independence, 
and  even  their  national  existence.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Arbitration  at  the  Hague  has  no  more  power  of 
dictating  to  either  Bussia  or  Japan  whether  peace  shall  be  made, 
or  if  so  upon  what  terms,  than  the  discussion  forum  of  Coger's 


I  read  the  other  day  in  a  leading  American  newspaper  a 
statement  to  the  effect  that  if  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  would  only  issue  a  solemn  protest 
against  the  awful  butchery  occasioned  by  the  Busso- Japanese 
conflict  in  Manchuria,  the  public  opinion  of  the  civilised  world 
would  compel  the  belligerents  to  lay  down  their  arms.  More 
arrant  nonsense  was  never  vmtten,  even  in  the  columns  of  the 
trans-Atlantic  press.  If  all  the  exponents  of  International  Law 
in  our  two  countries,  if  all  the  parsons  and  ministers  of  England 
and  the  United  States,  and  if  the  Congress  at  Washington  and 
the  British  Parhament  were  to  pronounce  their  solemn  dis- 
approval of  the  war  now  being  fought  out  to  the  bitter  end, 
they  would  produce  no  more  effect  on  the  belligerents  than  the 
squeaks  of  a  penny  trumpet.  Moral  force  unsupported  by 
physical  force  is  of  no  practical  use,  smd  every  man  in  the  Old 
World  and  the  New  is  perfectly  well  aware  that  neither  Qrefht 
Britain  nor  America  have  the  remotest  intention  of  going  to  war 
themselves  of  their  own  free  vnll  in  order  to  bring  the  war  in  the 
Far  East  to  a  summary  termination.  It  is  all  very  well  for 
speculative  philosophers  to  cherish  the  idea — which  their  pre- 
decessors have  entertained  for  ages — of  a  sort  of  amphictyonic 
council,  under  whose  authority  cmy  member  who  declined  to  obey 
the  verdict  of  the  council  would  be  coerced  into  obedience  by  the 
armed  force  of  its  component  States.  But  so  long  as  international 
courts  of  arbitation  have  no  means  of  compelling  recusant  States 
to  accept  their  verdict,  their  judgments  are,  and  must  remain,  as 
ineffective  as  smnmer  lightning. 

If  the  above  view  is  accepted  as  correct  it  follows  logically 
that  all  agreements,  conventions,  a^d  treaties,  even  if  ratified 
by  the  authority  of  International  Law  are  in  reality  neither 
more  nor  less  than  general  understandings,  which  can  only  be 
enforced  vnth  the  consent  of  the  contracting  parties.  I  may 
be  told  that  I  have  no  right  to  impugn  the  good  faith  of  the 
Powers,  who  have  agreed  to  accept  certain  limitations  on  their 
freedom  of  action.   I  do  not  dispute  the  sincerity  with  which 
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these  engagements  have  been  made,  what  I  dispute  is  the 
improbability  of  their  being  carried  out  in  practice  under  various 
conceivable  contingencies.  To  break  one's  plighted  word  is  at 
variance  with  popular  sentiment  in  all  civilised  conmiunities,  and 
more -especially  in  England,  where  the  Latin  adage  Pdctaserva 
is  regarded  with  almost  superstitious  respect.  This  sentiment, 
however,  is  not  equally  strong  in  every  European  country,  and  I 
have  therefore  always  doubted  the  policy  of  England's  entering 
into  formal  engagements  with  Powers  whose  respect  for  good 
faith  is,  to  say  the  least,  not  as  deep  or  permanent  as  her  own. 
I  am  far  from  holding  that  engagements  of  the  kind  to  which  I 
allude  are  of  no  value  whatever.  All  I  contend  is  that  they  cease, 
and  must  cease,  to  be  binding  whenever  they  conflict  with 
interests  which  either  of  the  contracting  parties  regard  as 
matters  of  life  or  death.  It  hardly  needs  saying  that  the  war 
now  being  waged  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  involves 
issues  which  both  Bussia  and  Japan  hold  to  be  of  vital  importance 
to  their  respective  countries.  Under  these  circumstcmces  no 
fair-minded  man  can  blame  either  country  if  they  disregard 
any  limitations  on  their  belligerent  rights— no  matter  under 
what  form,  or  by  whose  authority,  these  limitations  have  been 
imposed— provided  they  consider  that  their  rigid  observance 
would  impair  the  prospect  of  bringing  the  war  to  a  successful 
issue.* 

Of  course  this  conclusion  may  be  disputed  by  fanatical 
advocates  of  the  Fiat  justitia  mat  ccdlum  doctrine.  Experience, 
however,  has  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  champions  of 
inviolable  justice  are  apt  to  modify  their  views  when  they  become 
alive  to  the  probability  that  the  sky  may  fall  on  themselves,  not 
on  their  opponents.  I  confess  to  entertaining  the  gravest  doubts 
whether  in  the  event  of  England's  being  engaged  in  a  war,  as 
Japan  is  to-day,  for  her  national  existence,  she  would  adhere  to 
any  engagements  with  neutral  States  into  which  she  might  have 
entered  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  war,  supposing  these  engage- 
ments crippled  in  any  serious  manner  her  power  of  attack  or 
defence.  I  am  convinced  that  in  a  similar  case  such  engage- 
ments would  be  treated  as  non-existent  by  every  other  great 
Power  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic.  If  this  opinion  is  correct 
we  are  living  in  a  fool's  paradise,  if  we  imagine  that  any 
respect  for  the  Law  of  Nations  or  for  the  sanctity  of  Interna- 
tional agreements  will  guarantee  England  against  breaches  of 
rules  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  sanctioned  by  International 
Courts  and  confirmed  by  International  Conventions.  In  addition, 
moreover,  to  the  non-existence  of  any  supreme  authority  by  which 
limitations  of  belligerent  rights  can  possibly  be  enforced,  there  is 
no  code  as  yet  existing  which  can  be  described  as  a  compendium 
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of  International  Law  recognised  and  accepted  by  a  competent 
tribunal. 

The  judgments  of  different  courts  at  yarious  periods,  the 
agreements  between  individual  States,  and  the  declarations  of 
abstract  principles  enunciated  by  congresses  and  conferences 
may  constitute  the  raw  materials  for  a  hypothetical  code  at  some 
future  period.  Under  present  conditions  every  limitation  of 
belligerent  rights — in  the  absence  of  any  court  empowered  to  give 
judgment  on  points  in  dispute  between  two  belligerents— must 
necessarily  be  decided  in  each  individual  instance  by  the  belli- 
gerents themselves.  There  is— and  can  be — no  ruling,  however 
strong,  to  which  some  more  or  less  valid  objection  cannot  be 
taken :  and  it  is  a  matter  of  absolute  certainty  that  in  any  dispute 
involving  vital  issues  each  belligerent  will  support  the  contention 
more  in  accordance  with  its  own  interests.  To  make  the  matter 
cleaier  I  will  only  cite  one  issue  out  of  the  scores  I  might 
enumerate,  if  the  limits  of  my  space  allowed. 

There  is  as  yet  no  authoritative  statement  which  could  be 
cited  as  defining,  in  accordance  with  International  Law,  what 
articles  are  or  are  not  contraband  of  war.  There  seems  to  be  a 
sort  of  general  understanding  that  in  the  event  of  war  any  vessel 
belonging  to  a  neutral  State  is  liable  to  be  captured  on  the  high 
seas,  and  to  have  its  cargo  seized  and  confiscated,  supposing  that 
cargo  should  be  proved  to  consist  of  contraband  of  war  consigned 
to  one  of  the  belligerents.  So  far  so  good ;  but,  unfortunately, 
there  is  as  yet  no  accepted  definition  as  to  what  is  and  what  is  not 
contraband  of  war.  Common-sense  would  seem  to  show  that  no 
hard-and-fast  line  can  be  drawn  as  to  the  character  of  contraband. 
What  is  not  contraband  in  one  particular  war  or  at  one  particular 
time  may  easily  become  contraband  in  some  other  war  waged  at 
another  period.  Bussia  contends  that  food-stufiPs  or  rice  or  any 
article  of  general  consumption  may  be  seized  as  contraband  on  a 
neutral  vessel  bound  for  the  ports  of  a  belligerent  Power.  Great 
Britain  contends  that  food-stufifs  being  only  of  indirect  utility  as 
a  weapon  of  warfare,  should  be  regarded  as  coming  within  the 
category  of  goods  which  neutral  vessels  may  convey  to  the  ports 
of  either  belligerent  without  committing  any  breach  of  neutrality. 
Theoretically  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  either  contention. 
Practically  Uie  force  of  each  contention  must  be  decided  not  by 
abstract  arguments,  but  by  the  conflicting  interests  of  the  rival 
belligerents. 

There  are  probably  no  two  first-class  States  in  the  world 
less  likely  at  present  to  make  war  upon  one  another  than 
England  and  France.  I  am  reluctant  even  to  contemplate  the 
bare  possibility  of  such  a  calamity.  I  only  adopt  the  hypothesis  to 
illustrate  my  meaning.   We  may  take  it  for  granted  that  if  war 
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should  ever  tmhiqppily  arise  between  these  two  countries,  both 
of  them  will  hold  i^at  the  justification  of  an  intemecal  conflict 
consists  in  the  necessity  of  defending  interests  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  their  independence,  possibly  of  their  national 
existence.  In  other  words,  a  war  between  England  and  France 
would  be  a  guerre  d  ouirdnce. 

Now  if  this  imaginary  war  were  to  be  waged  under  piresent 
conditions,  the  weak  link  in  England's  chain  of  defence  would 
be  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  supplies  of  food  from  abroad.  We 
are  constantly  assured  by  friendly  as  well  as  by  hostile  critics 
that,  owing  to  the  decline  of  British  agriculture  under  our  Free 
Trade  tarifb,  England  does  not  possess  and  cannot  produce  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  bread-stufb  to  feed  her  population  for  more 
than  a  few  weeks.  The  major  portion  of  our  food  supply  comes 
from  the  American  continent.  It  is  obvious  upon  this  hypothesis 
that  if  the  importation  of  bread-stu£Gs  into  our  ports  could  be 
stopped  for  a  comparatively  brief  period,  we  should  be  compelled, 
whatever  our  successes  on  land  or  sea  night  be,  to  make  peace 
on  any  terms  France  might  impose  in  order  to  save  our  people 
from  actual  starvation.  Assuming  that  this  view  is  correct,  the 
obvious  policy  of  France  would  be  to  keep  our  fleet  engaged  at 
home  in  the  defence  of  our  coasts,  and  by  armed  cruisers  or 
privateers,  to  stop  supplies  crossing  the  Atlantic  in  order  to  supply 
our  home  markets  vrith  breadnstufib. 

If  the  relative  economic  positions  of  the  two  nations  were 
reversed,  England  would  not  hesitate  to  declare,  no  matter  what 
might  have  been  our  previous  views  as  recorded  in  State  piqpers 
and  diplomatic  correspondence,  that  bread-stufb  were  contraband 
of  war,  and  that  neutral  vessels  carrying  bread-stufib  and  consigned 
to  France  were  liable  to  seizure  and  ccmfiscation.  It  would  be  for 
the  government  of  the  day  in  England  to  determine  whether 
neutral  Powers  were  or  were  not  likely  to  go  to  war  sooner  than 
allow  their  trade  with  France  to  be  crippled.  If  this  question 
was  answered  in  the  affirmative^  England  would  desist  from  any 
practical  enforcement  of  her  rights  to  treat  food-stuffis  imported 
into  France  by  neutral  vessels  as  contraband  of  war.  In  so 
doing  she  would  only  follow  the  example  of  Bussia  who  has,  or  is 
believed  to  have,  withdrawn  her  contention  to  treat  food-stufb  as 
contraband  when  she  had  cause  to  suppose  that  England  would 
go  to  war  if  her  opposition  to  the  Bussian  interpretation  of  con- 
traband were  overrated.  It  was,  to  speak  the  truth,  not  the  U^cce 
of  English  arguments,  but  the  force  of  England's  armaments 
which  led  Bussia  to  give  way,  and  which  would  have  led  her  to 
give  way  even  if  our  contention  could  have  been  shown  to  be 
legally  untenable.  Inter  arma  silent  leges  is  as  true  now  as  it 
was  in  the  days  of  Bome. 
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If  I  have  made  my  meaning  clear  it  is  obvious  that  we  cannot 
expect  either  Bussia  or  Japan  to  trouble  themselves  about  the 
so-called  Law  of  Nations,  and  if  our  newspapers  are  compelled 
by  the  necessity  of  finding  copy  for  the  dead  season  to  fill 
their  colunms  with  disquisitions  about  International  Laws,  they 
would  do  wisely  to  exclude  from  their  colmnns  acrimonious 
articles  directed  against  foreign  Powers,  whose  chief  ofCence 
seems  to  consist  in  the  fact  that  they  do  not  regard  the  Law  of 
Nations  with  the  same  profound  respect  as  we  are  disposed  to  do 
ourselves. 

More  years  ago  than  I  care  to  count,  I  had  lessons  in  German 
from  a  Lutheran  pastor  in  Homburg,  then  a  very  different  place 
from  the  pleasxure  resort  which  bears  its  name  to-day.  The  chief, 
if  not  the  sole^  recollection  that  I  have  reserved  of  the  lore  im- 
parted to  me  by  my  kindly  teacher,  is  the  following :  In  a 
sentence  he  asked  me  to  take  down  from  dictation,  I  spelt  (ich) 
I  with  a  capital  letter.  The  pastor  pointed  out  my  error,  and 
remarked,  more  to  himself  than  to  me, So  like  you  English,  to 
spell  the  first  pronoun  with  a  capital.  Every  other  language  I 
am  acquainted  with  spells  the  first  person  singular  without  a 
capital  letter."  I  was  just  old  enough  to  appreciate  the  gentle 
Raicasm  conveyed  in  this  remark,  and  from  that  day  to  this.  I 
have  never  failed  to  bear  in  mind  ttie  lesson  thus  given  me.  In 
common  with  my  fellow  countrymen,  my  instinct  leads  me  to 
believe  that  what  I,  as  an  Englishman,  think  or  say  or  do,,  is 
what  other  nations  ought  also  to  think,  say  and  do.  This  instinct, 
however,  is  corrected  by  my  personal  temperament,  which  leads 
me  to  see  that  there  are  two  sides  to  every  question,  and  that  the 
bare  fact  of  England,  after  her  wont,  taking  a  strong  view  of  any 
question  submitted  to  her  judgment,  is  not  proof  positive  of  that 
view  being  absolutely  correct.  To  put  the  same  idea  in  plainer 
words,  we  are  wont  in  politics,  as  in  grammar^  to  over-estimate 
the  value  of  the  capital  I. 

This  recollection  is  recalled  to  me  by  the  attitude  adopted  by 
the  British  press  and,  to  a  less  extent,  by  the  British  public,  with 
reference  to  tiie  req[>ective  rights  of  neutrals  and  belligerents  in 
the  war  now  being  waged  between  Bussia  and  Japan.  Our 
contention  that  there  exists  a  Law  of  Nations,  by  which  civilised 
nations  are  subjected  to  certain  rules  and  r^ulations,  in  the  same 
way  as  litigants  in  EngUsh  Courts  of  Justice  are  subjected  to  the 
law  of  England,  rests  upon  no  foundation  of  solid  fact.  Bussia, 
I  repeat,  has  given  way,  not  because  she  recognises  either  the 
reasonableness  of  our  contention  or  the  authority  of  the  Law  of 
Nations,  but  because  she  bdieved,  with  or  without  reason,  that 
England  was  prepared  to  go  to  war  in  the  event  of  her  conten- 
tion being  disregarded.   If  England  had  not  been  the  ally  of 
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Japan,  and  if  she  had  not  been  a  great  naval  Power,  whose  active 
intervention  in  the  Far  East  might  possibly  have  rendered  the 
victory  of  Japan  a  foregone  conclusion,  Bnssia  wotdd  have  re- 
mained deaf  to  any  reasoning  based  upon  the  Law  of  Nations. 
This  fact  may  be  displeasing  to  persons  who  believe  that  the 
institution  of  the  Hague  Tribunal  of  Arbitration  marks  an  era 
in  the  progress  of  humanity,  but  it  is  a  fact  all  the  same. 

Again,  I  hold  that  this  fatuous  belief  in  the  authority  of  the 
Law  of  Nations,  as  interpreted  by  British  jurisprudents,  has  caused 
the  British  press  to  display  grave  injustice  towards  neutral  Powers 
whose  attitude  towards  Japan  is  not  identical  with  our  own.  For 
various  reasons — some  reasonable,  others  unreasonable — Con- 
tinental nations,  as  a  rule,  have  more  sympathy  with  Bussia  than 
they  have  with  Japan.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  admitting  that  I,  as 
an  Englishman,  am  more  of  a  Bussophobe  than  of  a  Bussophil,  but 
I  can  see  no  possible  reason  why  on  this  account  I  should  expect 
nations  whose  relations  to  Bussia  are  fundamentally  different  from 
those  of  England  to  share  the  sympathy  we  feel  and  express  for  the 
Asiatic  Empire  which  threatens  the  ascendency  of  Bussia  in  the 
Far  East.  The  question  of  the  Yellow  Peril  is  one  which  French- 
men, Austrians,  ItaUans  and  Germans  naturally  regard  from  a 
different  point  of  view  from  that  of  Englishmen,  and  if  they  hold, 
justly  or  unjustly,  that  the  success  of  Bussia  would  be  conducive 
to  their  own  interests  as  well  as  to  the  welfare  of  the  world  at 
large,  they  have  a  right  to  their  opinions.  I  should  have  greater 
sympathy  with  the  outcry  raised  in  our  press  against  the  partisans 
of  Bussia  upon  the  Continent,  if  it  was  directed  against  all 
European  Powers,  whose  neutrality,  however  rigidly  observed, 
cannot  fairly  be  described  as  "  benevolent "  in  respect  of  Japan. 

Practically  however  the  denunciations  uttered  by  our  press 
against  what  may  fairly  be  called  the  pro-Bussian  Powers  are 
reserved  for  Gennany.  I  have  hardly  taken  up  an  English  paper 
during  the  last  month  without  finding  in  its  editorial  columns 
insinuations  that  Germany  is  playing  a  double  game,  that  she  is 
plotting  not  only  against  England's  ally,  but  against  England 
herself ;  that  she  is  working  underhand  to  overthrow  our  naval  as 
well  as  our  commercial  supremacy;  that  she  is  intriguing  with  every 
government  in  Europe  to  bring  about  an  anti-English  coahtion, 
and  that  she  is  endeavouring  by  tortuous  means  to  lull  England 
into  a  false  sense  of  security.  If  I  seek  for  any  evidence  as  to  the 
truth  of  these  charges,  I  can  find  nothing  beyond  mysterious 
revelations  from  anonymous  correspondents  and  unknown  contri- 
butors who  profess  to  be  in  possession  of  secret  machinations  of 
which  the  British  Government  is  k^t  in  profound  ignorance. 

As  an  old  journalist,  I  can  readily  appreciate  the  motives  which 
lead  the  minor  fry  of  journalism  to  cateh  at  any  sensational  report 
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which  fulfils  the  doable  object  of  famishing  a  good  line  for  the 
contents  bill,  and  of  gratifying  the  prejudices  of  their  readers.  The 
corioos  featareof  this  British  Press  onslaaght  on  Gtermany  is  that 
it  has  not  been  initiated  by  the  class  of  papers  which  cater  for  the 
million^  bat  by  the  high-priced  publications  which  profess  not  al- 
together unjustly  to  represent  the  cultured  classes  of  the  community. 
The  Fortnightly^  the  Contemporary  and  the  National  Beviews 
cannot  be  described  as  organs  of  the  British  democracy.  Their 
price  of  half  a  crown  is  alone  prohibitive,  and  even  if  this  price 
was  reduced  to  a  penny,  I  doubt  their  circulation  being  increased 
supposing  they  continued  to  offer  the  same  class  of  articles  as 
they  now  provide.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I  may  fairly  say  that  the 
periodicals  I  have  mentioned  above  are  read  almost  exclusively 
by  that  section  of  the  British  public,  whose  chief  organ  is  still 
the  Times,  This  section  claims  not  unjustiy  to  represent  the 
rank,  the  wealth,  the  intellect,  the  political  and  social  ideas  of 
the  conmiunity :  and  yet  it  is  in  this  quarter,  not  in  the  papers 
which  appeal  to  the  great  outside  masses  of  our  fellow- 
countrymen,  that  I  find  the  anti-German  crusade  preached 
most  lustily. 

The  Times  has  recently  communicated  to  the  world  its 
discovery  of  the  portentous  fact  that  a  secret  treaty  was  con- 
cluded, during  the  recent  interview  between  M.  de  Witte  and 
Count  von  Bulow  at  Nordemey,  and  asks  its  readers  to  accept 
the  statement  on  the  assurance  that  their  unknown  informant 
is  deserving  credit.  The  inkinsic  improbability  of  the  statement 
is  obvious  enough.  If  a  secret  treaty  had  been  concluded  at 
Nordemey  its  contents  could  only  have  been  known  to  the  Czar 
and  the  Eimperor  and  their  confidential  advisers.  Yet  we  are 
asked  to  believe  that  some  one  of  the  very  few  persons  who  were 
engaged  in  the  framing  of  the  alleged  treaty,  and  who  had  the 
strongest  motives  for  keeping  the  matter  secret,  communicated 
its  contents  forthwith  to  some  mysterious  personage,  who 
inmiediately  passed  the  information  to  Printing  House  Square. 

Moreover,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  any  such  treaty 
should  have  been  deemed  necessary  by  either  of  the  contracting 
parties.  Bussia  is  perfectiy  well  aware  that  Germany  intends  to 
remain  neutral  so  long  as  the  war  continues,  and  that  when,  if  ever, 
the  terms  of  peace  are  discussed  at  a  conference,  the  influence  of 
Germany  vnll  be  exerted  on  behalf  of  Bussian  interests.  Whether 
that  influence  be  great  or  small  must  depend  upon  the  outcome 
of  the  vear,  which  cannot  as  yet  be  predicted  with  any  certainty. 
Long  before  the  date  of  the  Nordemey  interview  Bussia  had  been 
given  clearly  to  understand  by  the  Emperor  William  and  his 
Ministers  that  Germany,  while  resolved  to  remain  neutral  and 
to  fulfil  her  duties  as  a  non-belligerent  towards  Japan,  sym- 
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pathised  with  her  opponents.  An  nnderstanding  between  Bnssia 
and  Germany  baaed  in  their  belief  npon  common  interest  is  a 
better  guarantee  than  any  formal  document.  Under  such  circnm- 
stances  the  word  of  Gtermany  is  as  good  as  her  bond.  Apart  from 
its  intrinsic  improbability  the  discloenre  made  public  by  the  Times 
has  been  declared  by  the  official  representatives  of  Germany 
abroad  to  be  absolutely  and  entirely  devoid  of  foundation. 

It  is  neither  my  wish  nor  my  purpose  to  defend  the  foreign 
poUcy  of  the  German  Empire.  As  an  Englishman,  I  could  wish 
that  this  policy  were  other  than  it  is ;  but  common  justice  and 
common-sense  show  me  that  Germany  has  as  good  a  right  as 
England  to  form  her  own  judgment  as  to  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  the  Powers  fighting  for  supremacy  in  the  Far  East,  and  to 
base  her  policy  upon  what  she  deems  to  be  her  own  interests. 
In  every  single  instance  the  imputations  brought  against  Germany 
of  having  failed  to  fulfil  her  duties  towards  Japan  as  a  neutral 
have  been  proved  to  be  erroneous.  So  long  as  this  continues  to 
be  the  case,  Japan  has  no  cause  of  complaint,  even  if  these 
duties  may  be  deemed  to  have  been  discharged  somewhat  tardily 
and  ungraciously.  England  has  still  less  cause ;  and  it  is  matter 
for  regret  that  the  leading  journal  of  England  should  have  gone 
out  of  its  way  to  circulate  what  is  apparently  a  trumped  up  story 
of  a  bogus  treaty. 

I  think,  however,  the  indiscretion  committed  by  the  Times 
is  far  less  calculated  to  damage  British  repute  and  British 
interests  than  the  wholesale  invectives  levelled  against  Germany 
in  the  British  press.  Nobody  who  has  not  been  behind  the  scenes 
of  British  journalism  can  realise  the  difficulties  of  the  profession. 
Eor  some  occult  cause,  of  which  I  can  offer  no  adequate  explana- 
tion, important  news  is  wont  to  arrive  at  the  most  inconvenient 
hours.  It  constantly  happens  that  the  editor,  or  more  often  a 
deputy  left  in  charge,  is  called  upon  to  decide  at  a  few  minntes' 
notice  upon  the  propriety  of  publishing  startling  intelligence,  and 
the  comments  to  be  made  upon  the  news,  without  having  time 
or  opportunity  of  testing  its  accuracy.  The  marvel,  to  my  mind, 
is  not  that  mistakes  are  occasionally  committed  in  publishing 
intelligence  which  is  either  untrue,  or  if  true,  never  ought  to 
have  been  published,  but  that  such  mistakes  are  of  rare  occur- 
rence. A  similar  excuse  cannot  be  pleaded  for  the  indiscretions 
of  monthly  or  quarterly  reviews. 

Recently,  as  I  have  already  stated,  three  of  our  leading  high- 
class  reviews  gave  the  benefit  of  their  circulation,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  the  imprimatur  of  their  high  approval,  to  articles 
all  written  on  the  same  theme  and  on  the  same  lines.  The 
theme  was  the  perfidy  of  Germany  in  professing  good-will  to 
England,  while  she  was  insidiously  plotting  to  accomplish  the 
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overthrow  of  her  maritime  snpremacy  and  the  consequent  down- 
fall of  the  British  Empire.  All  these  articles  professed  to  emanate 
from  personages  who  were  in  the  possession  of  diplomatic  secrets, 
unknown  to  the  world  at  large,  and  who,  in  virtue  of  their 
exalted  position,  were  unable  to  sign  the  articles  in  which  this 
thraie  was  developed.  A  long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with 
journalism  has  led  me  to  entertain  a  profound  scepticism  as  to 
the  genuineness  or  truthfulness  of  startling  disclosures  brought 
by  contributors,  who  begin  by  stating  that  for  grave  reasons 
their  personality  must  not  be  made  public,  and  that  their  articles 
must  be  signed  under  a  pseudonym.  There  is  a  fashion  about 
pseudonyms  m  about  everything  else.  In  my  younger  days  the 
class  of  contributions  to  which  I  refer  were  signed  "  One  who 
Knows,"  or  A  Lover  of  Truth."  Nowadays  the  fashion  is  for 
!Latin  names,  such  as  Diplomaticus,  Julius,  Quirinus,  Galchas, 
and  so  on. 

I  have  not  the  faintest  idea  who  the  mysterious  contributors 
may  be  who  write  under  these  mysterious  aliases.  Diplomaticus, 
for  aught  I  know  to  the  contrary,  may  be  a  retired  ambassador. 
Julius  may  be  a  Jesuit  conversant  with  all  the  secret  knowledge 
possessed,  or  suppose  to  be  possessed,  by  his  Order.  Quirinus 
may  hold  high  rank  in  the  conclave  of  Freemasonry ;  and  Calchas 
may  possibly  have  been  a  dragoman  to  a  British  embassy  in 
some  Bastem  capital.  An  old  city  friend  of  mine,  who  employed 
the  services  of  a  large  number  of  commercial  travellers,  was  in 
the  habit,  whenever  he  received  a  letter  from  one  of  his  travellers, 
marked  private  and  confidential,  and  stating  that  the  writer  had 
obtained  most  valuable  information  from  an  authority  whose 
name  he  was  pledged  not  to  disclose  used  to  remark  :  I  know 
what  that  means,  the  fellow  has  been  talking  to  the  Boots." 
This,  I  own,  is  the  comment  I  am  inclined  to  make  when  I 
read  the  startling  revelations  of  Calchas  and  his  fellows,  who 
profess  to  be  acquainted  with  all  the  secrets  of  monarchs, 
ministers,  and  courts.   They  have  been    talking  to  the  Boots." 

I  am  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  the  sameness  which 
characterises  not  only  the  substance  but  the  style  of  these 
mysterious  communications.  Julius  informs  the  readers  of  the 
Contemporary  Beview  that : 

It  is  affirmed — aDd  be  it  noted — ^by  British  high  priests  of  mammon  who  are 
in  the  confidence  of  the  Kaiser  and  in  the  vanguard  of  the  capitalists'  corps, 
that  certain  poUtieal  conditions  wiU  be  laid  down  when  the  Mikado's  ministers 
nest  hare  leoouEBe  to  the  money  market  here.  Secnrity,  doubtless,  there  shall 
be,  and  seenrity  of  the  highest  kind ;  that  is  a  matter  of  course.  But  political 
stipulations  must  be  insisted  upon  besides,  for  modem  Mammon  is  enlightened 
and  pui$9ant,  and  nohlene  flnanciire  oblige.  What  will  not  a  parvenu  do  to  win 
the  smile  of  his  monarch  ?  Baron  Mirbach  could  give  an  interesting  reply  to 
thai  qoesticMi.   The  views  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm,  to  which  certain  financial  circles 
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which  are  in  dose  touch  with  the  house  of  Hohenzollem  appear  to  have  given 
their  hearty  approval,  are  these:  that  in  the  problematic  event  of  Japan 
bringing  the  campaign  to  a  successful  issue,  Port  Arthur  and  Talienwan  should 
be  returned  to  Bussia  and  all  that  that  involves. 

No  evidence  is  produced  by  Julius  to  corroborate  his  statements 
except  the  assertion  that the  Emperor  Wilhelm  gave  utterance 
to  very  nasty  remarks  about  our  allies,  while  he  was  enjoying 
our  hospitality  in  Malta/'  and  an  intimation  that  if  he  chose  he 
could  make  yet  further  and  graver  disclosures.  To  quote  his 
own  words : — 

The  Baghdad  Bailway  scheme  and  the  Venezuelan  expeditions  are  manifest 
instances  of  how  our  foreign  relations  are  swayed  by  the  Kaiser.  But  there 
are  other  examples,  which  the  nation  cannot  see,  and  may  not  even  hear  of, 
unto  the  damage  done  is  irremediable.  And  in  some  of  them,  the  methods  by 
which  G^erman  influence  is  exerted  in  these  islands  suggests  monarchical  France 
during  the  B^genoe  rather  than  democratic  Britain  under  King  Edward  VII. 
Nor  is  there  any  sign  of  a  coming  change.   Quo  usque  tamdem  f 

A  month  after  the  publication  of  this  farrago  of  stilted  nonsense, 
the  National  Bemew  expresses  a  wish  to  direct  their  readers' 
attention  to  an  article  in  the  August  number  of  the  Con- 
temporary Beview,  which  throws  a  sinister  light  on  the  inter- 
national situation/'  and  adds  that  after  the  disclosures  made  by 
Julius,  it  is  hardly  surprising  he  ''should  conclude  his  artide 
with  the  above-named  passage."  The  only  thing  that  I  can  see 
surprising  about  the  article  is  that  it  should  not  have  been 
consigned  to  the  waste-paper  basket  instead  of  appearing  in  the 
staid  pages  of  the  Contemporary  Review. 

The  anti-German  crusade  conmienced  by  Julius  in  the  Con- 
temporary was  followed  in  September  by  Quirinus  in  the  National. 
Beview  and  by  Calchas  in  the  Fortnightly  Beview.  In  both 
periodicals  Germany  was  held  up  to  obloquy,  as  endeavouring  by 
every  sort  of  underhand  intrigue  and  backstairs  influence  to  imdo 
the  good  work  which  his  Majesty  King  Edward  had  achieved  by 
bringing  about  a  friendly  understanding  between  France  and 
England.  Quirinus  tells  us  in  so  many  words  that,  "  The  German 
Embassies,  both  in  Paris  and  in  London,  did  their  best  to  hinder 
it  (the  Anglo-French  Agreement)  in  every  way,  and  now  that 
it  has  been  accomplished  they  are  untiring  in  their  efforts  to 
bring  about  its  undoing."  We  are  again  warned  that  ''those 
who  have  watched  carefully  the  movement  in  foreign  politics  " 
(that  is,  in  other  words,  Quirinus,  Julius,  Calchas  &  Co.) 
"  cannot  avoid  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  present  British 
Government  has  not  realised  that  an  entente  cordiale  with  France 
is  only  possible  if  an  attitude  of  extreme  reserve  and  caution 
as  regards  Germany  be  adopted  and  steadily  maintained."  "  The 
one  asset  which  Mr.  Balfour  and  his  colleagues  have  to  boast  of 
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is  the  nnderstaiuliiig  with  France,  and  they  will  not  be  wise 
if  they  play  fast  and  loose  with  it."  Later  on  we  are  assured 
that  ''it  is  impossible  for  Great  Britain  to  be  on  equally  good 
terms  with  France  and  Germany  "  .  .  .  "  The  action  of  the  King 
has  emancipated  Great  Britain  from  the  long  and  obvious  tradition 
of  '  graceful  concessions '  to  Germany." 

Calchas  beats  the  big  drum  in  the  Fortnightly  with  even 
louder  bluster  than  his  brother  bards.  He,  too,  attempts  to 
shake  our  nerves  by  the  assertion,  "  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Berlin  aims  at  a  continental  combination  for  the  purpose  of 
breaking  down  British  sea  power."  He,  too,  bids  us  remember 
that  the  high  finance  of  London,  to  an  extent  that  would  be 
amazing  to  the  average  Englishman  if  fully  known,  is  very 
particularly  connected  with  our  great  competitor  (Germany)," 
while  ''  no  British  interest  can  benefit  by  the  promotion  of  any 
German  interest."  The  last  and  direst  of  Calchas'  weird  vatici- 
nations is  that  unless  we  learn  to  work  definitely  for  an  under- 
standing between  London,  Paris,  and  St.  Petersburgh  we  shall 
be  confronted  one  day  with  ttie  accomplished  fact  of  a  coalition 
between  Paris,  St.  Petersburgh,  and  Berlin."  I  do  not  profess 
to  be  anything  more  than  one  of  the  average  Englishmen  for 
whose  intelligence  Calchas  displays  such  sublime  contempt ;  but 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  to  my  average,  mind,  all  those 
hysterical  utterances  of  Calchas  and  his  fellows  seem  foolish  and 
spiteful  twaddle. 

At  the  time  when  the  Anglo-French  understanding  was  made 
public,  I  had  the  honour  to  publish  elsewhere  an  article  under  my 
own  name,  expressing  my  high  appreciation  of  the  services  his 
Majesty  had  rendered  not  only  to  France  and  England,  but  to 
humanity,  by  removing  certain  causes  of  dispute  between  these 
two  countries,  which  might  at  any  time  have  led  to  embittered 
controversy.  I  did  so  because  in  conunon  with  my  fellow- 
countrjrmen  and  in  conmion,  if  I  may  venture  to  express  my  own 
belief,  with  the  Boyal  author  of  this  agreement,  I  regarded  it 
simply  and  solely  as  a  step,  and  an  important  step,  towards  the 
removal  of  one  of  the  many  causes  wUch  might,  under  certain 
possible  contingencies,  endanger  the  peace  of  Europe.  I  am 
now  assured  by  Calchas  &  Co.  that  having  come  to  a  friendly 
understanding  with  France,  we  are  bound  to  embark  upon  a 
hostile  misunderstanding  with  Germany.  I  can  only  say  that,  in 
such  a  case,  I  should  have  the  gravest  doubts  whetiier  the  game 
was  worth  the  candle. 

I  do  not  claim  to  have  any  special  acquaintance  with  German 
State  policy  and  still  less  with  German  State  secrets,  but  common- 
sense  shows  me  we  have  no  possible  reason  for  seeking  a  cause  of 
quarrel  with  the  one  continental  Power  which  could  be  of  any 
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effective  assistance  to  England  in  the  case  of  certain  not  impossible, 
thongh  I  hope  improbable  eventualities.  Conunon  knowledge  of 
the  world  teaches  me  that  nothing  is  so  calculated  to  consolidate 
the  close  connection  between  Germany  and  Bussia  as  to  create 
an  impression  throughout  the  Fatherland  that  our  reconciliation 
with  France  is  only  the  first  step  towards  a  coalition  between 
England,  France  and  Bussia,  as  against  Germany.  We'  at  home 
know  the  bare  conception  of  such  a  coalition  is  utterly  ludicrous. 
The  German  nation,  however,  can  hardly  be  blamed  if  they 
imagine  that  the  simultaneous  publication  in  a  number  of  high- 
class  English  reviews  of  a  series  of  anti-German  articles  must 
represent  the  opinion  of  educated  Englishmen.  Nor  can  Germans 
be  expected  to  understand  how  little  confidence  anonymous  contri- 
butors of  the  "  veiled  prophet  **  order  command  in  this  English 
land  of  ours. 

As  an  English  writer,  therefore,  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to 
assert  my  conviction  that  in  this  instance  the  Times  and  its 
satellite  reviews  do  not  represent  the  ideas  of  thoughtful  and 
educated  England. 


Edwaed  Dicey. 
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MR  CHAMBERLAIN  AND  THE  HEALTH 
OF  THE  EMPIRE  (ii) 


In  a  previoas  article,  pablished  in  the  September  number  of 
The  Empire  Beview,  I  gave  an  outline  of  the  agencies  and 
methods  brought  into  association  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  work- 
ing in  the  direction  of  securing  health,  strength  and  efficiency  for 
our  tropical  colonies  and  protectorates,  I  propose  now  to  give  a 
brief  record  of  what  has  been  done,  what  is  being  done,  and  what 
it  is  desired  to  do,  through  the  agency  of  Schools  of  Tropical 
Medicine,  the  Boyal  Society,  the  General  Medical  Council  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  Colonial  Nursing  Association. 


The  London  School. 

The  story  of  the  foundation  of  the  London  School  on  the 
initiative  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  energetically  and  generously  sup- 
ported by  the  Corporation  and  friends  of  the  Seamen's  Hospital 
Society,  has  been  already  told.  Among  private  benefactors 
whose  liberality  has  been  instrumental  in  furthering  the  work  of 
the  School  I  must  mention  two ;  Sir  John  Craggs  who  provided 
a  scholarship  of  £300  a  year,  tenable  for  three  years,  for  purposes 
of  research ;  and  Mr.  Bomanji  Dinshaw  Petit,  a  wealthy  Parsee 
who  enriched  the  School  by  a  donation  of  100,000  rupees. 

The  work  of  the  School  falls  naturally  under  two  heads — 
education  and  research.  The  premises  assigned  to  the  teaching 
of  tropical  diseases  have  been  specially  built  for  the  purpose,  and 
the  laboratories  are  fitted  with  the  most  modem  appliances  and 
apparatus ;  while  the  constant  attendance  of  the  medical  super- 
intendent and  tutor  ensures  the  observation  and  study  of  all 
special  cases  of  tropical  disease  brought  to  the  wards  in  their 
acute  stages,  from  nearly  every  tropical  country.  Bacteriology 
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and  animal  parasitology,  in  their  practical  application  to  clinical 
work,  are  systematically  taught ;  pathological  anatomy  is  demon- 
strated in  the  laboratory  and  in  the  post-mortem  room  as  oppor- 
tunity offers.  In  a  word  the  student  is  taught  to  deal  with  the 
problems  of  tropical  disease  aided  by  the  most  advanced  laboratory 
methods,  technique  and  apparatus.  It  is  above  all  an  object  of 
the  School  not  only  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  known 
diseases  of  the  tropics  and  their  recognised  treatment,  but  to  put 
him  in  the  way  of  observing,  recording  and  studying  scientifically 
future  problems  that  may  present  themselves  to  him  when  thrown 
on  his  own  resources  in  his  sphere  of  labour.  It  is  claimed  that 
every  student  who  has  completed  his  course  at  the  School  has 
gone  out  not  only  qualified  for  actual  practice  in  the  tropics,  but 
equipped  with  a  knowledge  of  the  most  recent  methods  of  research 
— a  potential  investigator  and  discoverer  of  new  facts. 

I  shall  have  occasion  later  to  speak  more  fully  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  study  of  tropical  veterinary  medicine,  it  must  suffice 
here  to  mention  that  reciprocal  arrangements  have  been  made 
with  the  Boyal  Veterinary  College  to  enable  officers  likely  to  be 
stationed  abroad  to  study  the  tropical  diseases  of  animals,  and  to 
give  veterinary  officers  a  like  opportunity  to  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  most  important  human  diseases  peculiar  to 
the  tropics.  The  Boyal  Veterinary  College  has  during  the  present 
year  established  a  post-graduate  course  in  veterinary  pathology 
and  bacteriology.  These  courses  which  are  only  open  to  qualified 
veterinary  surgeons  and  medical  men,  are  essentially  practical,  the 
object  being  to  afford  to  each  member  of  the  class  the  technical 
skill  necessary  to  apply  bacteriological  knowledge  in  the  investiga- 
tion, diagnosis,  and  treatment  of  the  microparasitic  diseases  of 
the  domesticated  animals,  and  in  meat  inspection.  The  instruc- 
tion includes  the  pathology  of  Texas  fever,  Nagana  or  tsetse-fly 
disease.  Surra,  African  horse  sickness,  etc.  Mr.  Lyttelton  has 
recently  brought  the  establishment  of  these  classes  to  the  notice 
of  the  colonial  governments. 

Since  the  London  School  of  Tropical  Medicine  was  opened  in 
October  1899  about  400  students  have  received  instruction  there, 
including  medical  officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  the  Colonial  and 
Foreign  Office  Services,  missionary  societies,  railway,  trading  and 
mining  corporations,  private  practitioners  and  members  of  foreign 
government  services  and  universities.  Through  the  influence  of 
past  students  and  in  other  ways  the  School  has  become  a  centre 
for  persons  interested  in  tropical  diseases.  Trading  and  other 
corporations  apply  to  it  for  advice  on  matters  affecting  the  health 
of  their  employes,  and  are  glad  to  select  their  medical  officers 
from  among  the  students. 

While  practical  teaching  has  been  the  principal  aim  of  the 
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School  the  work  of  research  has  not  been  neglected.  In  an  address 
deliyered  last  December,  Sir  Patrick  Manson  gave  some  illnstra- 
trations  of  what  had  been  done  and  was  being  done  by  men  from 
the  London  School. 

In  the  stndy  of  malaria  an  important  experiment  was  carried 
ont  by  the  mission  of  Dr.  Sambon  and  Dr.  Low  to  the  Roman 
Campagna.  These  gentlemen,  with  Signer  Terzi  and  their 
servants,  resided  for  three  or  fonr  months  daring  the  most  tm- 
healthy  season  of  the  year,  in  the  most  unhealthy  place  in  Europe, 
employing  the  precautions  against  mosquito  bites  advised  by  the 
School  authorities.  The  experiment  proved  that  it  is  possible  to 
hve  in  an  intensely  malarial  district  without  injury  to  health,  if 
precautions  are  taken  against  mosquito  bites.  Coincidently  with 
this  experiment,  infected  mosquitoes  were  imported  from  Italy 
and  set  to  bite  individuals  in  the  School  laboratory.  The  persons 
bitten  were  at  once  infected  with  malarial  disease,  and  the  two 
experiments  gave  a  practical  and  convincing  demonstration  of  the 
mosquito  malaria  theory. 

To  Dr.  Low,  the  present  Superintendent  of  the  Laboratory, 
is  due  the  discovery  that,  Filaria  noctuma,  the  parasite  of  a  large 
class  of  tropical  diseases,  is  transmitted  by  the  agency  of  a 
mosquito.  This  discovery  indicates  the  way  by  which  Elephantiasis 
and  an  important  group  of  kindred  diseases  may  be  avoided. 

Sir  Patrick  Manson  claims  that  the  world  is  mainly  indebted 
to  the  London  School  of  Tropical  Medicine  for  the  discovery  that 
a  parasite  of  the  group  known  as  Trypanosoma^  is  the  cause  of 
Sleeping  Sickness,  one  of  the  most  terrible  diseases  to  which 
tropical  hxmianity  is  liable.  The  association  of  this  parasite  with 
the  disease  was  first  demonstrated  by  Dr.  Gastellani,  a  pupil  of 
the  School,  and  it  formed  the  subject  of  an  exhaustive  investiga- 
tion by  a  Commission  under  Colonel  Bruce,  B.A.M.C.  sent  to 
study  the  disease  in  the  Uganda  Protectorate.  The  parasite 
was  actually  found  by  Dr.  Daniels,  when  Superintendent  of  the 
laboratory,  in  the  blood  of  a  patient  admitted  to  the  wards,  who 
died  of  Sleeping  Sickness,  having  received  the  infection  through 
the  bite  of  an  insect,  a  species  of  tsetse  fly,  on  the  Upper 
Congo. 

The  name,  at  least,  of  the  disease,  beri-beri,  has  recently  become 
familiar  in  England  in  connection  with  the  introduction  of  Chinese 
labour  into  the  Transvaal.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  and 
has  hitherto  proved  one  of  the  most  mysterious  diseases  with 
which  medical  science  has  had  to  deal.  The  investigation  of 
beri-beri  has  been  actively  prosecuted  at  the  School,  which  has  the 
advantage  of  access  to  the  many  cases  of  the  disease  brought  to 
the  port  of  London  by  vessels  from  the  East.  Much  excellent 
work  has  also  been  done  by  Dr.  Durham,  who  was  sent  on  a 
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mission  to  study  the  disease ;  and  Dr.  Daniels  has  at  present,  by 
a  happy  arrangement,  quite  exceptional  opportunities  for  the 
investigation  of  beii-beri  in  the  Federal  Malay  States  where  it  is 
rampant. 

For  the  sphere  of  usefulness  of  the  School  has  been  extended 
by  the  establishment  of  what  may  be  called  associated  or  affili- 
ated agencies.  To  Sir  Frank  Swettenham,  late  Gk)vemor  of  the 
Straits  Settlements,  belongs  mainly  the  credit  of  opening  a  very 
complete  laboratory  for  research  at  Euala  Lumpor  in  the  Federated 
Malay  States.  It  has  been  arranged  that  the  Medical  Super- 
intendent and  Tutor  of  the  London  School  and  the  Director  of 
the  Kuala  Lumpor  Institution  are  to  replace  each  other  during 
alternate  periods  of  about  three  years.  It  is  confidently  hoped 
that  this  interchange  of  duties  and  spheres  of  experience  will  be 
of  advantage  alike  in  the  school  of  education  and  the  field  of 
research. 

Meanwhile  bacteriological  laboratories  have  been  opened  in 
Ceylon,  Singapore  and  Hong  Eong  and  the  Council  of  Govern- 
ment of  Mauritius  have  voted  funds  for  the  establishment  of 
analytical  and  bacteriological  laboratories  in  that  island.  The 
question  of  permanent  provision  for  research  in  the  East  African 
Protectorates,  is  now  under  consideration,  and  it  is  anticipated 
that  before  long  all  important  colonies,  or  groups  of  colonies,  and 
Protectorates  will  be  provided  with  laboratories  for  the  continuous 
carrying  on  of  research.  It  will  certainly  be  of  advantage  that 
all  such  institutions  should  be  linked  together  by  some  chain  of 
association,  and  it  is  suggested  that  an  arrangement  may  be 
arrived  at  by  which  experts,  after  studying  the  diseases  of  a  par- 
ticular area  or  group  of  our  tropical  colonies  may  return  to  take  a 
spell  of  work  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  then  go  out  again  to 
study  the  diseases  of  a  fresh  area  or  group  of  colonies.  The  result 
would  be  a  body  of  trained  investigators,  constantly  abreast  of 
the  latest  developments  of  European  thought  and  discovery,  and 
at  the  same  time  possessing  exceptional  experience  of  special 
diseases. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  prove  that  the  London  School  of 
Tropical  Medicine  has  done  and  is  doing  good  work,  and  has  a 
distinct  claim  for  support.  But  to  enable  the  Committee  of 
Management  to  carry  out  the  schemes  they  have  in  contemplation 
a  generous  measure  of  financial  support  is  necessary.  The  cost 
of  carrying  out  the  original  scheme  was  about  £25,000  of  which 
less  than  £5,000  was  directly  contributed  by  the  Government. 
To  provide  additional  accommodation  and  equipment  a  further  sum 
of  £10,000  was  lent  by  the  Seamen's  Hospital  Society,  and  of  this 
sum  about  £8,000  remains  unpaid.  It  is  true  that  in  the  matter 
of  current  annual  revenue  and  expenditure  the  School  has  hitherto 
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paid  its  way,  but  this  is  due  to  the  devotion  of  the  staff  who  are 
quite  inadequately  remunerated,  while  the  distinguish  lecturers, 
among  whom  are  men  of  the  standing  of  Sir  Patrick  Manson, 
Professor  Hewlett.  Dr.  Cantlie,  and  others  are  paid  out  of  the 
balance  left  after  defraying  current  expenses  of  the  year,  practi- 
cally nothing.  What  is  wanted  is  an  endowment.  "  The 
teachers,"  as  Sir  Patrick  Manson  has  put  it,  "are  strictly 
honorary— their  pay  is  so  small  that  the  laboratory  microscopes 
ace  sometimes  required  to  see  it.  Our  ambition  to  gather  fresh 
laurels  in  the  field  of  investigation  is  cramped.  We  wish  to 
furnish  our  museum  and  our  library  on  a  scale  adequate  to  the 
needs  of  the  School.  These  and  many  other  requirements 
demand  money.  In  short,  we  want  j6100,000  or  as  much  of  that 
as  we  can  get." 

The  Liverpool  School. 

What  the  London  School  owes  to  the  Seamen's  Hospital 
Society  the  Liverpool  School  owes  to  the  Merchants  of  Liver- 
pool interested  in  tropical  trade ;  and  what  the  London  School 
owes  to  Sir  Patrick  Manson  the  Liverpool  School  owes  to  Major 
Ronald  Boss,  of  whom  it  has  been  justly  remarked  that  the 
prestige  of  his  fame  would  be  enough  to  secure  a  first  place 
in  the  world  to  any  School  in  which  he  is  a  teacher.  In  a 
report  on  Malaria  in  Cyprus,  recently  published.  Dr.  Williamson 
acknowledges  his  obligations  to  Major  Boss  and  to  the  School 
in  grateful  terms : 

At  the  outset,  [he  says]  I  wish  to  confess  that  such  knowledge  as  I  possess 
with  regard  to  the  methods  of  exanunation  and  observation  required  for  malarial 
fever,  I  owe  entirely  to  the  clear,  profound  and  eminently  practical  teaching 
at  the  Liverpool  School  of  Tropical  Medicine,  and  at  the  Boyal  Southern 
Hoflptal,  of  Major  Bonald  Boss,  F.B.S.,  whose  name  is  familiar  to  Btudent^  of 
malarial  fever  throughout  the  whole  world  in  consequence  of  his  brilliant 
researches,  which  were  the  means  of  removing  from  the  category  of  theory  to 
that  of  fact  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Patrick  Manson  that  the  mosquito  played  the 
active  part  in  the  transference  of  the  disease. 

To  this  testimony  addition  would  be  superfluous  as  regards 
the  value  of  the  teaching ;  and  as  regards  its  range  I  need  only 
say  that  it  covers  all  the  ground  included  within  the  area  of  work 
of  the  London  School.  In  the  matter  of  accommodation, 
laboratories  and  apparatus,  the  School  has  been  magnificently 
endowed  through  the  liberality  of  Sir  Alfred  Jones,  and  other 
benefactors.  The  new  buildings  opened  in  May  1903  contain, 
on  four  floors,  each  devoted  to  separate  departments  of  study 
and  researchi  the  laboratories  of  the  Institute  of  Comparative 
Pathology,  of  the  School  of  Tropical  Medicine,  of  bio-chemistry 
and  of  the  Cancer  Besearch  Committee.    The  association  of 
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these  departments  brought  together  in  the  Thompson- Yates  and 
Johnston  laboratories  is  of  mutual  aid  and  secures  advantages 
alike  for  many-sided  teaching  and  for  research.  The  laboratories 
of  Tropical  Medicine  are  contained  within  a  room  abo\it  95  feet 
long  and  35  feet  broad ;  the  main  part  of  the  room  being  devoted 
to  students,  while  three  chambers  are  partitioned  for  the  special 
use  of  persons  who  wish  to  do  research  work  in  connection  with 
Tropical  Medicine  and  Parasitology,  each  of  these  rooms  having 
all  fittings  and  appliances  for  the  purpose.  The  teaching  work 
of  the  school  is  therefore  carried  out  in  the  most  favourable 
circumstances,  and  about  110  students  have  been  trained, 
including  officers  of  the  Colonial  Medical  Service,  the  Indian 
Medical  Service,  French  Army  Medical  Service,  French  Maritime 
Service,  Congo  Free  State  Medical  Service,  and  Doctors  and 
Missionaries  from  countries  as  far  apart  as  the  Republic  of 
Columbia  and  the  Steppes  of  Thibet.  The  School  of  Medicine  is 
now  incorporated  with  the  new  University  of  Liverpool  which 
gives  a  diploma  in  Tropical  Medicine.  I  may  add  that,  to  extend 
as  far  as  possible  the  practical  uses  of  the  School,  arrangements 
have  been  made  for  the  deliveiy  of  Elementary  Lectures  on 
Tropical  Diseases  and  Sanitation  to  employes  of  the  firms  in 
Liverpool  proceeding  to  the  Tropics. 

But  with  all  the  advantages  it  offers  for  the  teaching  of 
students,  the  Liverpool  School  has  looked  upon  research  and 
the  encouragement  of  sanitation  in  the  Tropics  based  on  the 
discoveries  of  research  as  its  principal  work. 

From  the  outset  it  was  determined  to  send  out  properly- 
educated  and  suitable  men  equipped  with  the  necessary  appliances 
to  study  the  health  and  sanitation  of  tropical  climates  on  the 
spot ;  and,  so  to  speak,  to  fight  the  foe  in  its  own  haunts.  In 
accordance  with  this  plan  of  campaign  twelve  expeditions  have 
been  despatched  which  may  be  grouped  under  the  heads  of 
Malaria,  Sanitation,  Yellow  Fever  and  Trypanosomiasis. 

The  School  was  founded  shortly  after  Major  Boss  had 
discovered  in  India  the  part  played  by  the  mosquito  in  the 
propagation  of  malaria,  and  it  was  determined  at  once  to  follow 
up  his  work  in  West  Africa. 

In  the  autunm  of  1899,  Major  Boss,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Annett 
and  Mr.  Austen,  of  the  British  Museum,  proceeded  to  Sierra  Leone, 
where  they  discovered  the  malaria  bearing  species  of  mosquito, 
and  determined  the  fundamental  principles  on  which  the  preven- 
tion of  malaria  should  be  conducted.  To  carry  on  the  work  an 
expedition  was  despatched  to  the  Gold  Coast  and  Lagos  in  the 
winter  of  1899,  followed  in  the  spring  of  1900  by  another  to 
Northern  and  Southern  Nigeria. 

In  May  1901  a  donation  of  ^62000  was  given  by  a  supporter  of 
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the  School  to  enable  practical  measures  to  be  taken  against 
malaria  by  an  organised  campaign  against  mosquitoes.  Opera- 
tions were  conducted  by  Major  Eoss  who,  in  June  1901,  accom- 
panied by  Dr.  Logan  Taylor,  set  out  on  an  expedition  to  Sieira 
Leone  for  the  purpose  of  making  extensive  experiments  as  to  the 
best  method  of  dealing  with  mosquitoes  in  Tropical  towns.  The 
expedition,  one  of  the  most  important  organised  by  the  Liverpool 
School,  extended  over  two  years  and  included  subsidiary  expedi- 
tions to  the  Gold  Coast  and  Lagos.  To  the  value  of  the  work 
accomplished  by  these  expeditions  to  the  Colonies  of  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa  and  Nigeria,  testimony  was  borne  in  letters 
addressed  to  the  School  in  February  last  by  Sir  William 
MacGregor,  late  Governor  of  Lagos,  and  Sir  Balph  Moor,  late 
High  Conunissioner  for  Southern  Nigeria,  ofl&cials  of  wide 
experience  and  of  the  highest  authority.  The  Committee  justly 
attach  importance  to  these  letters,  which  they  printed  as  an 
Appendix  to  their  Annual  Report  for  1908. 

In  1902,  Prince  d'Arenberg,  Chairman  of  the  Suez  Canal 
Company,  made  a  special  request  for  the  services  of  Major  Boss 
to  proceed  to  Ismaiha,  and  advise  on  a  method  to  rid  the  town  of 
mosquitoes  and  so  arrest  the  very  serious  sickness  and  mortality 
from  malarial  fever.  The  Committee  willingly  assented  to  this 
request,  and  Major  Boss  left  for  Ismailia  in  September,  accom- 
panied by  Sir  William  MacGregor,  who  wished  to  investigate  the 
malaria  problem  on  his  own  account.  Major  Boss's  report, 
including  measures  proposed  for  the  anti-malarial  sanitation  of 
Ismailia,  Suez  and  Port  Said  was  published  by  the  University 
Press  early  in  1903.  In  1904,  Professor  Bubert  Boyce,  F.B.S., 
Dean  of  tiie  Liverpool  School,  was  invited  by  Prince  d'Aienberg 
to  visit  Ismailia  and  see  for  himself  the  work  carried  out  by  the 
Company  on  the  advice  of  Professor  Boss.  An  interesting 
account  of  Professor  Boyce's  visit  was  published  by  the  Uni- 
versity under  the  title  AnU-^naiaria  measures  in  Ismailia.  Of 
the  result  of  the  experiment  he  says : 

The  anti-malarial  experiment  undertaken  by  a  great  business  company, 
minutely  watched  by  numerous  officials,  cuad  with  most  carefully-kept  statistics, 
affords  the  most  convincing  proof  of  the  feasibility  and  commercial  advantages 
of  weU-directed  anti-malariaJ  sanitation  that  has  yet  been  seen.  To  Egypt  it 
adds  another  to  its  long  list  of  successful  enterprises,  and  it  id  guq  example  to 
all  our  malaria-plagued  towns  in  West  Africa,  India  and  elsewhere.  It  will  do 
more  than  any  other  experiment  to  remove  the  scepticism  which  has  hindered 
the  progress  of  this  great  sanitary  reform  as  it  has  hindered  other  reforms. 
The  Canal  Company  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  a  success  only  equalled  by 
Havana,  where  a  most  vigorous  anti-mosquito  campaign  has  ended  in  banishing 
both  yellow  fever  and  malaria  from  what  was,  until  recently,  one  of  the  most 
fever-stricken  of  cities. 

Speaking  of  the  cost  of  the  Ismailia  work  which  involved  an 
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initial  expenditure  of  £4400  and  an  annual  charge  of  £720  he 
observes  that  the  return  is  amply  remunerative  in  the  diminution 
of  the  sickness  rate,  and  the  reduced  number  of  the  Company's 
servants  in  hospital  or  incapacitated  from  work ;  while  the  life  of 
the  Company's  officials  and  servants  is  rendered  more  safe,  and 
the  town  is  made  attractive  as  a  health  resort. 

In  his  last,  recently  published,  Consular  Report,  Mr.  Cameron, 
Consul  at  Port  Said,  referring  to  Major  Boss's  mission,  declares 
that  it  may  be  regarded  as  certain  that  in  a  very  near  future 
malarial  fever  will  have  definitely  ceased  at  Ismailia. 

In  the  year  1900,  an  expedition,  consisting  of  Dr.  H.  L. 
Durham  and  Dr.  Walter  Myers,  was  sent  to  Brazil  to  study 
yellow  fever  on  the  Amazon.  Proceeding  to  Brazil,  through  the 
United  States  of  America  the  expedition  joined,  for  a  short  time, 
the  official  Yellow  Fever  Commission  of  the  United  States 
Government  in  Cuba.  The  death  of  Dr.  Myers  from  yellow  fever 
on  this  expedition  was  commemorated  by  the  establishment  of  a 
lectureship  and  a  fellowship,  both  named  after  him  and  having 
for  their  object  the  encouragement  of  research  in  tropical 
medicine. 

A  letter  published  in  the  Times  on  the  14th  June  last,  signed 
by  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  Sir  Alfred  Jones  and  Major 
Boss  on  behalf  of  the  Liverpool  School,  appealed  to  the  public 
for  funds  to  continue  its  researches  on  Trypanosomiasis — a  specific 
infection  of  man  and  of  many  of  the  lower  animals  by  the  parasite 
known  as  Trypanosoma.  I  have  already  referred  to  the  associa- 
tion of  this  parasite  with  Sleeping  Sickness ;  I  shall  have  again  to 
refer  to  it  in  connection  with  the  epizooty  Imown  as  Surra.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  it  is  associated  with  the  propagation  of 
some  of  the  deadliest  forms  of  disease  to  which  men  and  animals 
are  liable  in  the  tropics.  In  1902  the  School  despatched  an 
expedition  under  Dr.  Dutton  and  Dr.  I.  L.  Todd  to  the  Gambia 
and  French  Senegal  to  prosecute  the  study  of  Trypanosomiasis ; 
and  in  September,  1903,  on  the  representation  of  the  King  of  the 
Belgians,  who  made  a  handsome  donation  for  the  purpose,  a 
further  expedition  was  despatched  to  the  Congo.  For  the  study 
of  the  subject  at  the  Liverpool  laboratories  a  number  of  natives 
and  many  infected  animals  have  been  brought  from  Africa.  On 
the  study  of  Trypanosomiasis  alone  the  School  has  expended 
already  £3000,  and  an  appeal  is  made  for  funds  to  enable  the 
investigations  to  be  carried  on  for  at  least  two  years  more  at  the 
rate  of  £2000  a  year. 

Tropical  Veterinary  Medicine. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  Association  of  the  London 
Tropical  School  of  Medicine  with  the  Boyal  Veterinary  College. 
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The  national  importance  of  the  study  of  tropical  veterinary 
medicine  has  been  recognised  by  the  Liverpool  School  and  has 
led  the  University  to  open,  daring  the  present  year,  a  Department 
of  Tropical  Veterinary  Medicine.  The  objects  are,  to  train 
veterinary  and  medical  men  in  the  special  subject  of  tropical 
diseases  of  animals;  to  afford  facilities  for  research  in  these 
diseases  and  to  organise  expeditions  for  this  purpose;  and  to 
organise  preventive  measures  in  the  tropics  against  diseases  of 
animals. 

Of  the  necessity  for  extending  the  study  of  tropical  medicine 
to  the  diseases  that  attack  animals  I  can  speak  from  experience. 
During  my  tenure  of  office  as  Governor  of  Mauritius,  the  Colony 
was  engaged  in  an  arduous  struggle  against  plague,  malaria  and 
surra.  While  deploring  the  fatal  consequences  of  plague  and 
malaria,  I  am  bound  to  declare  that,  from  an  economic  point  of 
view,  the  fortunes  of  the  Colony  were  far  more  seriously  imperilled 
by  tile  outbreak  of  surra.  Mauritius  depends,  as  is  generally 
known,  on  the  sugar  industry,  and  long  experience  has  perfected 
on  all  the  greater  estates  economical  and  well-organised  arrange- 
ments for  transport  by  animal  draught,  while  the  requirements  of 
the  small  planters  have  been  met  and  the  general  business  of 
carters  and  carriers  carried  on  by  the  independent  but  intelligent 
industry  of  a  laborious  class  of  men  drawn  chiefly  from  the  Indian 
coolie  population. 

Within  a  year  the  outbreak  of  surra  everywhere  dislocated 
and  in  some  districts  destroyed  the  established  system.  It 
became  necessary  at  an  enormous  cost  to  substitute  mechanical 
for  animal  transport,  by  means  of  light  railways,  surface  and 
overhead  tramways  and  traction  engines.  And  the  consequences 
of  the  loss  of  animals  affected  not  only  the  sugar  industry 
and  business  more  or  less  directly  connected  with  it,  but 
every  department  of  public  and  private  activity,  including  the 
work  of  sanitation  in  both  urban  and  rural  districts.  This  out- 
break of  surra  in  Mauritius  was  the  text  of  a  remarkable  speech 
by  the  late  Professor  Nocard  of  Paris,  at  the  opening  of  the 
Johnston  laboratories  in  May,  1903.  While  warmly  approving 
the  work  carried  on  in  Liverpool,  he  drew  attention  to  the  great 
national  want  of  systematic  training  and  research  in  tropical 
veterinary  medicine ;  and  I  understand  that  his  speech  confirmed 
the  resolution  of  the  University  to  establish  a  department  of 
tropical  veterinary  medicine  in  association  with  the  Institute  of 
Comparative  Pathology.  The  advantages  offered  by  Liverpool  for 
the  study  of  tropical  medicine  are  equally  applicable  to  tropical 
veterinary  medicine,  an  immense  foreign  cattie  trade  being 
carried  on  with  the  port.  The  laboratories  of  the  department  are 
in  close  association  with  those  of  the  School  of  Tropical  Medicine. 
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Stiitable  accommodation  for  animals  is  provided  and  a  farm 
station,  belonging  to  the  Institute,  is  easily  accessible.  The 
directors  are  Professors  Eubert  Boyce  and  C.  S.  Shenington. 

Jn  addition  to  the  advanced  conrse  of  instruction  for  students 
who  possess  a  registrable  qualification  to  practice  in  veterinary 
medicine,  the  University,  having  received  authority  from  the 
Home  Office  to  teach  students  for  the  veterinary  profession,  will 
in  October  next  open  a  complete  veterinary  school. 

The  University  entertains  the  legitimate  hope  that  the  study 
of  Tropical  Veterinary  Medicine  will  receive  from  the  Colonial, 
Foreign,  and  Tndia  Offices  as  well  as  from  the  Admiralty  and 
War  Office,  the  same  encouragement  as  is  given  to  the  Schools 
of  Tropical  Medicine,  and  that  a  certificate  of  qualification  in 
Tropical  Veterinary  Medicine  and  Hygiene  will  be  made  obliga- 
tory for  all  veterinary  appointments  in  the  public  service  in  the 
tropics. 

A  word  remains  to  be  said  about  the  financial  position  of  the 
Liverpool  School.  The  expenditure  has  amounted  to  about 
d636,000,  of  which  every  penny  has  been  contributed  by  private 
persons.  No  pecuniary  assistance  has  been  received  from 
Government,  and  the  fees  received  from  students  are  insuffi- 
cient to  pay  the  cost  of  their  training.  I  have  referred  to 
an  appeal  to  the  public  for  funds  to  carry  on  the  study  of  trypano- 
somiasis, and  much  other  important  scientific  work  remains  to 
be  done  owing  to  want  of  funds.  It  seems  to  be  a  reasonable 
hope  that  when  the  work  done  by  the  School  is  appreciated,  the 
Imperial  and  Colonial  Governments  and  the  citizens  of  the 
Empire,  especially  all  engaged  in  trade  with  our  tropical  colonies, 
will  find  the  money  required  to  carry  it  on. 

Medical  Schools  of  the  United  KingdonL 

I  referred  in  my  article  of  September  to  a  letter  addressed  by 
Mr.  Chamberlain  to  the  leading  Medical  Schools  of  the  United 
Kingdom  urging  the  importance  of  encouraging  the  study  of 
Tropical  Medicine.  The  correspondence  which  followed  showed 
that  a  wide  interest  was  taken  in  the  subject,  and  many 
gratifying  proofs  of  the  desire  of  important  Medical  Schools  to 
promote  the  study  of  this  branch  of  medicine  have  since  been 
given.  A  measure  of  far-reaching  promise  has  been  adopted  by 
the  University  of  Cambridge  in  instituting  an  examination  for 
a  diploma  in  Tropical  Medicine  and  Hygiene.  I  have  to  thank 
Dr.  Donald  MacAlister,  Secretary  to  the  Special  Boaxd  of 
Medicine  of  the  University,  for  a  copy  of  a  paper  just  issued  by 
the  University  Press  containing  the  papers  for  the  first  examina* 
tion  held  in  August  last.  The  experiment  has  already  been 
justified.  Over  thirty  applications  for  admission  to  the  examina- 
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tion  were  received.  Twelve  candidates  were  found  qualified, 
having  completed  the  previous  course  of  study  required,  and 
eight  satisfied  the  examiners.  Thus  the  assurance  has  been 
given  that  the  standard  is  of  a  high  character,  and  the  value  of 
the  diploma  has  been  enhanced  accordingly.  The  examiners 
were  Sir  Patrick  Manson,  Major  Boss,  and  Dr.  Nuttall. 

Among  the  conditions  for  admission  to  this  examination,  it 
is  provided  that  the  candidate  must  produce  evidence  that  he  has 
studied  pathology  in  relation  to  tropical  diseases,  clinical  medicine 
and  surgery  at  a  hospital  for  tropical  diseases,  and  hygiene 
and  methods  of  sanitation  applicable  to  tropical  colonies.  This 
r^ulation  of  the  University  can  hardly  fail  to  increase  largely 
the  work  and  the  usefulness  of  the  London  and  Liverpool 
Schools  of  Medicine. 

I  am  glad  to  recognise  that  the  importance  of  the  study 
of  tropical  medicine  has  been  appreciated  in  Scotland.  As  far 
back  as  1886  Dr.  Falkin  establised  in  the  Extra  Mural  School 
of  Edinburgh  a  course  of  lectures  on  diseases  of  the  tropics  and 
climatology.  It  is  claimed  on  behalf  of  Edinburgh  that  this  was 
the  first  regular  course  of  lectures  of  the  kind  delivered  at  any 
Medical  School  in  Europe  or  America.  Dr.  Falkin's  name, 
therefore,  certainly  deserves  record  as  a  pioneer  in  this  field  of 
work.  Following  Dr.  Falkin's  retirement,  the  course  was  con- 
tinued by  Dr.  Andrew  Davidson,  a  master  of  the  subject,  who, 
after  long  tropical  experience  in  Madagascar  and  Mauritius,  was 
in  1897  appointed  medical  adviser  in  Scotland  to  the  Ciolonial 
and  Foreign  Offices.  In  February,  1899,  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  established  a  lectureship  in  diseases  of  tropical 
climates,  and  provided  for  a  concurrent  course  of  practical 
instruction  in  the  parasitology  and  bacteriology  of  tropical 
diseases.  A  certificate  is  granted  to  those  who  satisfy  the 
examine  in  the  subject.  In  illustration  of  the  progress  made,  I 
may  mention  that  whereas  Dr.  Davidson,  who  was  appointed  to 
the  new  lectureship,  commenced  his  lectures  with  seven  students, 
the  number  of  his  students  who  passed  the  examination  last  year 
was  ninety-six  ;  perhaps  the  largest  number  in  attendance  in  any 
such  School. 

In  1899  a  lectureship,  on  much  the  same  lines  as  followed 
in  Edinburgh,  was  founded  in  Aberdeen,  Dr.  Q.  A.  Maconochie, 
who  had  for  twenty-five  years  been  connected  with  the  Grant 
Medical  College  of  Bombay,  being  selected  as  lecturer.  It  met 
with  immediate  success. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen  educate 
a  class  of  students  furnishing  a  larger  proportion  than  any  other 
University  Medical  Schools  of  the  men  who  do  the  work  of  the 
Empire,  and  certainly  not  a  few  of  those  educated  at  these 
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nniyersities  hold  important  appointments  in  India  and  in  the 
colonies.  This  may  to  some  extent  account  for  the  zeal  with 
which  education  in  tropical  pathology  is  being  prosecuted  within 
a  few  degrees  of  the  Arctic  circle.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I  believe 
I  am  justified  in  saying  that  the  prosecution  of  the  study  of 
tropical  medicine  in  Scotland  has  received  its  most  powerful 
impetus  from  Mr.  Chamberlain's  encouragement. 

I  understand  that  further  progress  contemplated  by  the 
University  includes  the  institution  of  an  examination  for  a 
diploma  in  tropical  medicine  and  hygiene,  covering  practically 
the  same  field  as  the  exanunation  of  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
The  College  of  Physicians  are  also  considering  the  question  of 
extablishing  an  examination  of  similar  scope.  They  already 
recognise  tropical  pathology  as  principal  subject  of  examination 
for  membership.  I  am  sorry  that  the  limit  of  space  prevents  me 
from  including  an  account  of  the  movement  in  other  Medical 
Schools  in  the  United  Kingdom.  I  may  mention,  however,  that 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  action  in  1898  was  immediately  followed  by 
a  resolution  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  "  to 
establish,  subject  to  the  sanction  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  a 
lectureship  in  the  College  in  tropical  medicine,  in  accordance 
with  the  suggestion  of  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies." 

Colonial  Medical  Reports. 

The  collection  and  pubUcation  of  reliable  annual  records  of 
work  and  research  carried  on  by  colonial  medical  officers  on  -the 
lines  recommended  by  Sir  C.  Gage-Brown's  Committee  has 
borne  good  fruit.  Three  volumes  have  been  published  and 
presented  to  Parliament,  the  last  quite  recently  (C.  d.  2106). 
They  contain  exact  statistics  and  reports  of  carefully  conducted 
experiments  and  observations  from  our  tropical  possessions,  and 
thus  enable  scientists  all  over  the  world  to  obtain  a  full  know- 
ledge of  every  disease  that  has  come  under  observation.  They 
furnish  moreover  abundant  evidences  of  the  impetus  given  to 
the  local  study  of  endemic  and  epidemic  diseases  by  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's administration;  while  some  of  the  later  reports,  to  one 
of  which  reference  has  already  been  made,  supply  gratifying 
proof  of  the  extent  to  which  the  capacity  for  investigation  has 
been  developed  by  the  teaching  of  the  Schools  of  Tropical 
Medicine. 

While  adding  a  substantial  record  of  facts  to  our  knowledge 
of  those  tropical  diseases  which  have  been,  during  the  last  few 
years,  principally  engaging  attention  under  the  names  of  malaria, 
filariasis,  yellow  fever  and  beri-beri,  the  reports  deal  with  the 
diseases  of  less  widespread  prevalence  and  notoriety,  but  which 
are  among  the  most  formidable  of  local  scourges,  such  as  yaws. 
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And  many  of  the  reports  deal  with  a  disease  not  peculiar  to — but 
of  extensive  prevalence  in  the  tropics — syphilis.  These  reports 
present  some  startling  facts  regarding  the  causation  and  conse- 
quences of  the  disease,  and  the  conditions  of  social  life  in 
communities  in  which  it  is  most  prevalent.  The  Basutoland 
Medical  Beport  for  1900  contains  some  remarkable  instances  of 
the  rapidity  with  which  this  disease  has  been  found  to  spread ; 
and  the  report  of  the  medical  officer  of  St.  Vincent,  for  1902-03 
discloses  a  state  of  things,  which,  if  substantiated,  seems  to 
require  the  teaching  of  other  schools  than  Schools  of  Tropical 
Medicine. 


I  may  now  pass  on  to  the  scientific  enquiry  into  malaria 
conducted  by  a  commission  acting  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Boyal  Society.*  The  members  of  the  commission  were  Dr. 
Dwiels,  appointed  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  Drs.  Stephens  and 
ChristopherB,  nominated  by  the  Boyal  Society.  The  results  of 
their  work  were  published  by  the  society  in  a  series  of  reports ; 
and  in  April,  1903,  Sir  Michael  Foster  communicated  to  the 
Colonial  Office  a  brief  review  of  the  work  accomplished  by  the 
Commission. 

The  researches  of  the  Commission  were  carried  on  in  British 
Central  Africa,  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  and  in  Bengal  and 
the  Punjab.  They  confirmed  in  every  particular  the  facts  and 
conclusions  of  Major  Boss's  mosquito  work.  On  a  complete 
investigation  of  the  various  species  of  mosquitoes  carrying  the 
malaria  parasite  and  acting  as  agents  of  infection,  in  the  course 
of  which  they  added  to  our  knowledge  some  important  discoveries 
in  respect  of  the  agency  of  the  native  community  in  the  infection 
of  Europeans,  they  made  recommendations  of  great  practical 
value  for  the  prophylaxis  and  treatment  of  malaria. 

It  had  been  an  instruction  to  the  Commission  to  study  not 
only  ordinary  tnalaria  in  its  various  forms,  but  also  the  disease 
known  as  blackwater  fever,  the  cause  and  nature  of  which  had 
long  been  in  dispute ;  some  observers  maintaining  that  it  was  a 
form  of  malaria,  others  that  it  had  no  connection  with  that 
disease,  or  was  at  any  rate  due  to  a  different  parasite.  The 
Commissioners,  considering  the  fatality  of  blackwater  fever  and 

*  In  my  artiola  in  the  September  number  of  this  Beview  there  was  a  typo- 
graphioal  error.  The  phrase  '*  that  the  whole  expenses  of  their  enquiries  should  be 
paid  from  Colonial  funds,"  should  have  read  "  that  the  whole  expenses  of  the  third 
enquirer,  eto." — C.  B. 
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the  fear  it  inspires  in  Africa,  folly  reaUsed  the  importance  of 
trying  to  solve  the  question  of  its  cause  and  nature.  On  the  basis 
of  direct  microscopical  evidence,  confirmed  by  facts  established 
to  their  satisfaction,  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  disease 
is  essentially  of  malarial  origin.  It  followed,  and  this  was  a 
matter  of  great  interest,  that  the  prophylaxis  is  in  the  main 
identical  with  that  of  malaria,  and  consequently  that  the  European 
who  can  protect  himself  against  malaria  need  have  no  fear  of 
blackwater  fever. 

The  work  of  the  Boyal  Society  in  the  organised  study  of 
tropical  diseases  was  not  confined  to  co-operation  with  the 
Colonial  Office.  In  co-operation  with  the  Foreign  Office  the 
Boyal  Society  undertook  an  investigation  into  the  cause  and 
nature  of  the  disease  known  as  Sleeping  Sickness  in  the  Uganda 
Protectorate.  The  Conmussion  under  Colonel  Bruce,  B.A.M.C., 
after  an  exhaustive  enquiry,  collected  very  strong  evidence  of  the 
disease  being  due  to  the  presence  in  the  nervous  system  of  the 
parasite  trypanosoma  transmitted  by  a  species  of  fly.  I  have 
shown  how  absolutely  conclusive  proof  of  this  was  obtained  by 
the  London  School  of  Tropical  Medicine. 

In  transmitting  the  report  of  this  Conmiission  to  the  Foreign 
Office,  Sir  Michael  Foster  pointed  out  that,  while  the  study  of 
sleeping  sickness  had  been  the  definite  object  of  the  Commission, 
it  had  brought  to  light  the  wide-spread  existence  in  Uganda  of 
actual  or  potential  causes  of  diseases  in  man  and  animals  in  the 
form  of  parasitic  organisms.  And  as  diseases  due  to  similar 
causes  are  prevalent  not  only  in  Uganda  and  in  the  protectorates 
administered  by  the  Foreign  Office  but  adso  in  the  various  parts 
of  the  Colonies,  he  urged  the  importance,  in  the  interests  of  the 
Empire,  of  a  well-organised  and  adequate  investigation  of  these 
diseases. 

Sir  Michael  Foster  had  already  addressed  to  the  Colonial 
Office  a  similar  expression  of  advice  with  reference  to  the  work 
of  the  Boyal  Society  Malaria  Conmiission  and  other  measures 
taken  on  Mr.  Chamberlain's  initiative  for  the  prevention  of 
malaria.  It  was  suggested  that  the  organisation  carried  out  with 
such  valuable  results  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  might  with  great 
benefit  to  the  Empire  be  expanded  into  some  larger  scheme. 
After  pointing  out  that  the  success  of  such  a  scheme  would 
depend  on  a  large  expenditure,  in  order  to  secure  the  services  of 
investigators  of  proved  experience  and  ability,  equipped  with  the 
very  best  appliances  of  modern  inquiry,  he  concluded  by  saying 
that  the  scheme  which  he  had  in  his  mind,  put  broadly,  comprises 
the  following  points. 

(1)  The  formation  of  a  fund  large  enough  to  cover  the 
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estimated  expenditure,  the  fund  being  of  an  Imperial 
character,  shared  by  more  than  one  Department,  and 
contributed  to  by  varioas  parts  of  the  Empire. 

(2)  The  administration  of  this  fund  by  an  authorised 
body. 

(3)  The  expenditure  of  this  fund  partly  and  chiefly  in 
inquiries  conducted  in  the  localities  where  the  diseases 
occur,  by  special  investigators  sent  out  for  the  purpose, 
or  otherwise,  but  also  in  part  in  the  maintenance  of  an 
establishment  at  home,  in  which  inquiries  begun  in  the 
fields  of  the  diseases  could  be  more  conveniently  and 
effectively  completed.  It  might  be  desirable  to  have 
similar  establishments  in  other  places  besides  England. 

Sir  Michael  Foster's  proposal  was  communicated  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain  to  the  Foreign  Office  and  India  Office,  as  well  as 
to  the  Crown  colonies  and  protectorates.  The  question  is  no 
doubt  receiving  the  careful  consideration  it  requires. 


An  Imperial  Pharmacopceia. 

I  have  little  to  add  to  what  was  said  in  my  article  of  September 
on  the  subject  of  the  revision  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  1898  and 
the  Indian  and  Colonial  Addendum,  1900.  The  Committee 
appointed  by  the  General  Medical  Council  for  the  revision  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia,  of  which  Dr.  Donald  McAlister  is  secretary,  are 
prosecuting  their  labours.  The  collation  of  the  reports  received 
from  medical  experts  and  authorities;  the  work  of  retesting 
statements  and  figures ;  and  research  on  doubtful  points  require 
time,  and  it  may  be  some  years  before  the  ultimate  aim  of  the 
Council,  the  publication  of  an  Imperial  British  Pharmacopoeia 
based  on  the  experience  and  adapted  to  the  requirements  of 
India  and  the  colonies,  can  be  reached.  In  the  meantime,  Mr. 
Lyttelton,  in  consultation  with  Dr.  McAlister,  is  taking  steps 
to  secure  the  systematic  examination  by  local  experts  of  the 
paragraphs  of  the  Addendum  on  1900  relating  to  the  various 
colonies,  and  the  Committee  invite  and  welcome  criticisms  and 
suggestions  from  beyond  the  seas. 
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IV. 


Thb  Colonial  Nursing  Association* 


While  Mrs.  Chamberlain  has  not  ceased  to  take  an  active 
interest  in  the  Nursing  Association,  she  has,  to  the  great  advan- 
tage of  our  Colonial  Empire,  found  able  and  willing  coadjutors 
in  Mrs.  Alfred  Lyttelton  and  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough.  The 
Association  has  now  a  useful  auxiliary  in  its  Scottish  branch,  of 
which  Lady  Balfour  of  Burleigh  is  President,  supported  by  a 
distinguished  and  influential  Council. 

The  work  of  the  Association  has  been  carried  on  with  great 
success  by  the  sub-committees  of  the  Executive  Committee,  the 
General  Committee  devoting  itself  to  larger  questions  of  principle 
and  administration.  The  sub-committees  are  styled  the  Colonial 
Committee,  the  Nursing  Committee,  and  the  Financial  Com- 
mittee. 

The  Colonial  Committee  is  the  channel  of  communication 
between  the  Association  and  the  local  committees  established  in 
the  colonies  to  undertake  the  supervision  and  care  of  the  nurses, 
to  raise  funds  and  to  control  the  local  expenditure.  The  arrange- 
ments between  the  Association  and  the  Local  Committee  vary 
in  the  different  colonies.  The  general  principle  of  the  Association 
is  the  encouragement  of  local  self-help,  grants-in-aid  being  made 
only  when  the  Association  is  satisfied  that  the  local  committee 
has  done  all  that  is  possible,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  com- 
munity, to  meet  its  requirements.  Accordingly,  it  is  a  first  and 
principal  duty  of  the  local  committees  to  fix  a  tariff  of  remunera- 
tion for  the  services  of  nurses  such  as,  supplemented  by  local 
subscriptions  and  donations,  will  make  the  work  self-supporting. 
In  the  tropical  colonies  generally  the  European  community  is 
limited  to  Government  officials  and  the  managers  and  employes 
of  commercial  and  agricultural  enterprises.  In  these  communities 
such  a  tariff  as  would  suffice  to  cover  all  expenses  incidental  to 
the  supply  of  nurses  would  easily  be  within  reach  of  the  Heads 
of  Departments,  the  Principals  of  Commercial  Firms,  and  the 
Owners  or  Managers  of  Estates,  but  it  would  generally  be  pro- 
hibitive in  the  case  of  subordinate  officials  and  employes,  a  class 
which  it  is  the  earnest  desire  of  the  Association  to  assist.  When, 
therefore,  the  real  need  of  assistance  is  proved  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Association,  a  grant-in-aid  is  allowed.  Sometimes  the 
Association  pays  the  cost  of  passage  of  the  nurse,  or  advances  the 
necessary  amount,  to  be  subsequently  repaid,  on  the  local  com- 
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mittee  undertaking  to  find  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  other 
incidental  expenses ;  sometimes  the  Association  agrees  to  defray 
all  charges  except  the  cost  of  maintenance;  sometimes  the 
Association  pledges  itself  to  make  good,  within  certain  limits, 
any  deficit  that  may  occur  in  the  transactions  of  the  local 
committee. 

The  principal  business  of  the  Nursing  Committee  is  the  selec- 
tion of  nurses — a  trying,  a  difficult,  and  a  responsible  duty ;  for  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  conditions  of  life  vary  widely  in  the 
different  colonies,  and  that  they  have  only  this  in  common  that 
all  present  to  an  English  nurse  an  environment  of  persons  and 
things  absolutely  foreign  to  her  previous  associations  and  ex- 
perience. Thus  it  may  well  happen  that  a  nurse  who  has  been 
exceptionally  successful  in  one  colony  may  prove  a  failure  in 
another.  And  while  a  successful  nurse  easily  wins  the  gratitude 
of  a  conmiunity.  and  thus  secures  their  generous  co-operation  in 
promoting  the  objects  of  the  Association,  a  failure,  from  whatever 
cause,  is  a  sore  and  a  lasting  discouragement.  When  a  candidate 
for  an  appointment  as  nurse  has  satisfied  the  Committee,  in  respect 
of  professional  qualification  and  personal  character,  every  endeavour 
is  made  to  enable  her  to  understand  the  climate  and  conditions  of 
life  in  the  colony  to  which  it  is  proposed  to  send  her,  and  with 
this  object,  whenever  possible,  a  lady  from  the  colouy  who  may 
happen  to  be  in  England  is  invited  to  be  present  at  an  interview 
vnth  the  nurse.  In  the  case  of  nurses  resident  in  Scotland  inter- 
views are  arranged  and  recommendations  made  by  the  Scottish 
branch  of  the  Association.  Before  an  appointment  is  finally  made 
the  candidate  has  to  be  examined  by  a  medical  officer  of  experience 
in  tropical  climates,  as  to  her  physical  fitness  for  service  in  the 
colony  to  which  she  is  designated. 

The  Association  has  entered  into  an  arrangement  vrith  the 
Tropical  Schools  of  Medicine  of  London  and  Liverpool  to  enable 
a  certain  number  of  their  nurses  to  have  a  short  course  of  special 
instruction,  and  preference  is  given  to  candidates  thus  qualified. 
It  is  the  intention,  so  far  as  possible,  to  send  to  the  more 
dangerous  climates  only  those  who  have  had  the  advantage  of  this 
experience. 

Although  the  main  object  of  the  Association  has  been  from 
the  first  to  supply  trained  nurses  for  private  employment  in  the 
Grown  Colonies  and  British  communities  abroad,  the  Association 
has  gladly  consented  to  select  nurses  for  Government  hospitals 
and  Government  appointments  in  the  colonies.  These  appoint- 
ments are  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  but  through  the 
agency  of  the  Association  the  Colonial  Office  is  relieved  of  a 
task  which  can  be  much  more  suitably  carried  out  by  the 
Nursing  Committee. 
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The  following  Table  shows  the  number  of  nnrses  sent  out  by 
the  Association : — 


NuBSBS  Sbnt  Out. 


Yew  ended 
April  90th. 

OoTemment 

PriTata. 

ToUl. 

1897 

8 

8 

6 

1898 

11 

4 

15 

1899 

14 

2 

16 

1900 

11 

16 

26 

1901 

24 

6 

29 

1902 

82 

8 

40 

1908 

24 

11 

35 

1904 

27 

10 

37 

146 

58 

204 

As  the  nurses  go  out  under  agreements,  varying  from  two  to 
five  years,  the  number  employed  in  any  one  year  varies.  The 
total  number  at  work  during  the  year  1903-04  was  109,  81  of 
whom  were  employed  by  Government  and  28  as  private  nurses. 
The  range  of  the  Association's  work  covers  the  vast  area  of  British 
colonies  and  protectorates  in  the  West  Indies,  in  Africa  (where  it 
includes  the  territory  of  the  British  South  Africa  Company),  and 
in  the  East  (Ceylon,  Hong  Kong,  the  Straits  Settlements,  the 
Malay  Federated  States,  Mauritius  and  Seychelles).  Nurses  have 
also  been  supplied  to  Bangkok,  Japan,  and  Costa  Bica.  Last  year 
a  nurse  was  sent  to  the  Mussoorie  Nursing  Home  in  India,  and 
another  for  work  among  the  families  of  native  labourers  employed 
on  an  estate  near  Tangier.  The  Committee  has  also  recently 
selected  and  sent  out  a  matron  for  the  Cosmopolitan  Hospital, 
Venice,  which  undertakes  the  nursing  of  British  seamen  fre- 
quenting the  port. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  question  of  funds  and  the  work 
of  the  Finance  Conunittee  are  of  hardly  less  importance  than  the 
work  of  the  Colonial  and  Nursing  Committees,  and  it  is  fortunate 
that  Sir  Colin  Scott-Moncrieff  has  been  good  enough  to  give  his 
services  to  the  Association  as  honorary  treasurer.  The  income  of 
the  Association  is  derived  partly  from  the  investment  of  a  sum  of 
J65,000  raised  by  public  contribution ;  the  rest  depends  on  annual 
subscriptions  and  donations.  For  the  year  ending  April  30, 1904, 
the  total  income  amounted  to  only  £646.  This  modest  sum  was 
found  sufficient  to  enable  the  Association  to  carry  on  its  work 
within  its  present  limits  but  leaves  no  margin  for  extension  or 
development,  and  the  Association  makes  an  urgent  appeal  for 
funds  to  enable  it  to  extend  its  sphere  of  usefulness.  After  86 
years  of  residence  in  tropical  colonies  and  personal  experience  of 
the  work  of  the  Association's  nurses,  from  the  first  foundation  of 
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the  Society,  I  gladly  add  my  testimony  to  the  importance  of  the 
need  and  the  value  of  the  services  rendered.  The  Association 
has  every  right  to  claim  to  be  a  factor  in  the  maintenance  of 
onr  Colonial  Empire  as  contributing  to  the  health  of  those 
who  administer  it  or  promote  its  commercial  and  industrial 
enterprises. 

Conclusion. 

I  have  endeavoured  in  the  pages  I  now  bring  to  a  close,  to 
give  a  brief  account,  in  a  way  which  may  I  hope  appeal  to  popular 
sympathy,  of  the  work  done  by  the  principal  agencies  encouraged 
by  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  associate  tibemselves  with  the  Colonial 
Office,  in  the  task  of  promoting  health,  strength  and  efficiency  in 
the  Crown  Colonies  and  Protectorates.  The  medical  reports  to 
which  reference  has  been  made  show  that  in  addition  to  the 
diseases  principally  dealt  with  by  these  agencies — Malaria, 
Filariasis,  Trypanosomiasis,  Yellow  Fever,  Beri-Beri— other 
diseases  such  as  Cholera,  Bubonic  Plague  and  Leprosy  are  of 
frequent  Colonial  occurrence,  but  I  have  not  specially  referred  to 
them  becauses  the  researches  into  them,  which  have  been  carried 
on  concurrently  with  those  I  have  described,  belong  rather  to  the 
domain  of  the  Government  of  India. 

Of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  work,  it  may  be  said  in  brief  that  on  his 
initiative  or  with  his  encouragement  the  attention  of  the  Empire 
has  been  directed  to  the  study  of  tropical  diseases;  research 
expeditions  have  been  sent  abroad;  the  cause  and  nature  of 
diseases  that  have  long  ravaged  the  tropical  world  have  been 
discovered,  and  the  means  of  prevention  investigated;  new  diseases 
affecting  men  and  the  lower  animals  in  new  spheres  of  our  Empire 
have  been  brought  to  light  and  studied  with  a  view  to  prevention 
and  cure.  Already  the  result  of  these  researches  has  been  an 
appreciable  addition  to  the  security  of  life  and  the  comfort  not  only 
of  British  subjects  engaged  in  the  work  of  administration  or  in 
conmiercial  and  industrial  enterprises,  but  of  multitudes  of  natives. 
And  to  secure  uninterrupted  continuity  in  the  work  of  research, 
medical  men  have  been  trained  in  schools  which  have  served  as 
models  for  other  nations  and  have  been  taken  advantage  of  by 
students  from  many  parts  of  the  world. 

And  yet  much  remains  to  be  done.  Sir  Michael  Foster  has 
urged  that  the  diseases  to  be  dealt  with  present  problems  of  extreme 
difficulty  and  complexity,  and  that  success  in  their  solution  cannot 
reasonably  be  expected  without  such  an  expenditure  as  will  secure 
the  services  of  perfectly  qualified  investigators,  provided  with  all 
the  necessary  means  of  enquiry.  Such  liberal  expenditure  he 
believes  to  be  the  most  truly  economical.  Whether  it  may  be 
possible  to  create  such  an  Imperial  fund  as  he  suggests  is  a  question 
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that  remains  to  be  decided.  In  the  meantime  the  Crown  Colonies 
and  Protectorates  are  vitally  concerned  in  the  work  of  the  agencies 
indicated  in  the  foregoing  pages :  research,  education  and  the 
supply  of  trained  nurses.  The  agencies  hitherto  associated  in  the 
work,  the  Schools  of  Tropical  Medicine,  the  Boyal  Society  and  the 
Colonial  Nursing  Association  are  all  willing  and  anxious  to 
continue  their  co-operation,  but  all  appeal  to  the  public  for 
additional  funds  to  carry  on  their  enterprise.  The  movement  in 
furtherance  of  a  vast  extension  of  cotton  cultivation  within  the 
Empire,  now  being  energetically  pushed,  may  be  thought  to  give 
a  certain  timeliness  to  their  appeal,  as  the  lands  appropriate  to 
cotton  cultivation  are  likely  to  be  found  largely  in  areas  dependent 
on  wise  measures  of  sanitation  and  hygiene  for  the  health  and 
comfort  of  all  concerned. 


Charles  Bbuce. 
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THE  GERMAN  ARMY  AND  ITS  CRITIC* 


FouB-AND-TWENTY  years  have  passed  since  I  first  made 
acquaintance  with  the  German  Army ;  in  September,  1880, 1  was 
attached  to  the  staff  of  Lord  Wolsdey,  who,  on  the  invitation  of 
the  Emperor  William  I.,  went  over  to  attend  the  mancBUvres  of 
the  Guard  and  3rd  Army  Corps,  which  took  place  in  the  flat  and 
sandy  country  south  of  Berlin. 

The  great  war,  which  made  Germany  the  united  and  mighty 
nation  she  is  to-day,  had  but  lately  ended,  and  practically 
all  the  officers,  over  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  present  at  the 
manoeuvres  had  taken  part  in  that  campaign.  The  Emperor 
William  himself  directed  the  operations,  and  with  him  were  the 
Crown  Prince  (afterwards  the  Emperor  Frederick),  Prince 
Frederick  Charles,  Prince  Augustus  of  Wurtemberg,  who  com- 
manded the  Guard  Corps  at  St.  Privat,  von  Moltke  and 
Blumenthal.t 

All  these  renowned  soldiers  have  passed  away,  but  their 
successors  may  be  relied  on  to  carry  out  the  trust  committed 
to  their  care,  namely,  the  maintenance  in  ready  and  fighting 
condition  of  the  German  Army,  whose  traditions  are  so  glorious, 
and  whose  power  is  as  necessary  to  the  life  of  the  German 
Empire  as  that  of  the  Navy  to  the  security  of  Great  Britain 
and  her  oversea  possessions. 

In  more  recent  years  I  have  had  exceptional  opportunities  of 
observing  the  progress  of  the  German  Army.  Since  1894  it  has 
been  my  privilege,  nearly  every  autunm,  to  be  present  at  the 
manoeuvres  of  an  army  corps,  being  attached  to  the  staff  of  a 
division ;  while,  unofficially  as  a  spectator,  I  have  made  a  point 
of  witnessing,  on  very  many  occasions,  drills  and  exercises  of 
smaller  portions  of  the  army.  Only  last  month  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  the  exercises  of  a  very  fine  regiment,  com- 
manded by  one  of  Germany's  most  capable  and  efficient  soldiers. 

*  North  Amtricem  BeioieWt  July  15,  1904.  Degeneracy  of  the  German  Army. 
By  Wolf  Yon  Sohierbrand. 

t  The  present  Bmperor  was  then  a  lieutenant  in  the  lit  Guard  Begiment,  and 
as  fuoh  marohed  pagt  on  foot  at  the  great  parade  at  Tempelhof,  which  concluded 
the  manoDUYies. 
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I  have  also  associated  much  with  officers  of  the  German  Army. 
By  these  means  I  have  been  able  to  gain  as  thorough  an  insight 
into  German  military  life  as  it  is  possible  for  a  foreigner  to 
acquire.  I  must  apologise  for  obtruding  myself  so  much  into 
the  introduction  to  this  article,  but  as  I  propose  to  act  as  the 
critic  of  another,  and  he  a  German,  it  is,  I  think,  incumbent 
upon  me  to  show  that  I  have  had  ample  and  practical  oppor- 
tunities of  making  myself  acquainted  with  the  subject  I  am 
about  to  treat  in  the  following  pages. 

In  the  July  number  of  the  North  American  Beview,  a  paper 
appeared  over  the  signature  Wolf  von  Schierbrand,  entitled  "  The 
Degeneration  of  the  German  Army,"  in  which  the  writer  makes 
a  series  of  bitter  attacks  against  the  German  Emperor  and 
his  army.  These  attacks  in  the  main  are  based  upon  a  few 
regrettable  instances,  purposely  exaggerated  by  a  section  of  the 
Press  with  the  object  of  colouring  the  whole  G-erman  Army  with 
the  tint  of  the  misdoings  of  a  few  individuals.  With  equal  justice 
one  might  say  that  because  here  and  there  a  case  of  bullying, 
known  as  "  ragging,"  had  occurred  in  the  British  Army,  therefore 
all  its  officers  are  guilty  of,  or  sympathise  with  this  most 
cowardly  offence.  Following  in  the  steps  of  certain  irrespon- 
sible journals,  the  author  of  the  article  in  question  adopts  a 
crude  production  by  a  discontented  subaltern  of  the  Train," 
called  'Aus  einer  kleinen  Gamison,'  as  a  text  for  enunciating 
what  he  calls  truths,  and  which,  he  states,  were  well  known,  but 
which  no  one  before  had  the  courage  to  utter. 

In  no  class  of  itie  German  conmiunity  did  the  statements 
contained  in  this  book  create  more  surprise  and  indignation 
than  among  German  officers  themselves,  who  knew  and  felt 
them  to  be  nothing  more  nor  less  than  gross  slanders.  Yet,  in 
spite  of  this  fact,  we  find  Herr  Wolf  von  Schierbrand  applying 
the  moral  of  the  story  to  the  entire  army  of  his  country,  and 
portraying  it  as  a  faithful  picture  of  life  in  a  German  garrison  of 
to-day.  According  to  him  the  German  officers  are  loose  in 
discipline,  and  still  more  so  in  their  mode  of  living,  utterly 
indifferent  to  their  profession,  delighting  in  gambling  and 
drinking  to  excess,  never  cultivating  their  intellect,  men  to  whom 
a  Berlin  or  Cologne  usurer,  a  money  marriage,  disgrace  or  suicide, 
are  ultimately  the  alternative  resorts. 

Herr  Bebel,  the  leader  of  the  powerful  Sozialdemokratik*  party 
in  Germany,  is  reported  to  have  said  at  the  recent  International 
Congress  of  Social  Democrats  held  at  Antwerp  that  he  and  those 
thinking  with  him  cared  not  if  the  Gterman  army  were  defeated 

*  There  ere  now  In  the  Reiohsteg  76  ConflerretiTeB,  100  of  the  Centre  or  Ultra- 
montene  Ptoty,  89  Sooiel  Demooreta,  70  Natian&l  Liberals,  40  Freisinnige  (Free- 
thinkers or  Independents),  and  25  Poles. 
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nor  if  it  suffered  a  Sedan  so  long  as  the  army  and  the  Emperor 
were  done  away  with  (abgeschafft).  It  appears  not  unreasonable  to 
hazard  a  conjecture  that  sentiments  with  regard  to  the  Emperor 
and  the  army,  similar  to  those  accredited  to  Herr  Bebel,  inspired 
the  writer  of  "  The  Degeneracy  of  the  German  Army."  Neither 
one  nor  the  other  seem  capable  of  discerning  any  good  whatever 
in  that  which  he  dislikes. 

After  setting  forth  in  his  article  that  the  above  picture  of  the 
lives  of  officers  in  a  certain  remote  German  garrison  in  L5ther- 
ingen  was  admitted  to  be  true  even  by  the  members  of  the 
Court-martial,  which  tried  and  condenmed  the  author,  Herr 
Wolf  von  Schierbrand  jumps  to  the  conclusion  that  a  sweeping 
judgment  has  been  delivered  against  the  whole  vast  army  of 
(Germany,  which  is  no  longer,  what  it  has  been  universally 
supposed  to  be,  namely,  a  model  of  strict  discipline  and  of  Spartan 
virtue,  but  rather  the  reverse.  Gould  anything  be  more  xmfair  or 
less  calculated  to  carry  conviction  to  anyone  whose  "  wish  is  not 
father  to  the  thought?"  Not  satisfied  with  this  general  con- 
demnation of  the  army,  he  attacks  the  Emperor.  After  asserting 
that  the  *'  officers  of  the  German  Army  are  gamblers,  drunkards, 
idle  and  ignorant,  and  counterparts  of  the  vain-glorious,  dissolute, 
overbearing,  cowardly  Prussian  Junker  of  1806,"  he  imputes  the 
blame  for  this  condition  of  things  to  the  Emperor  himself,  whom 
he  holds  to  be  solely  responsible.  He  would  have  us  believe  that 
Wilhelm  U.  encourages  luxurious  living,  which  is  the  root  of  all 
the  evil,  by  his  own  boundless  expenditure  and  extravagance,  and 
by  attending  festivities,  of  which,  among  other  reprehensible 
features,  excessive  drinking  is  most  marked.  In  addition,  the 
Emperor's  speeches  are  denounced  as  wild  and  almost  raving  in 
their  lack  of  restraint.  Power  of  imagination  could  scarcely  go 
to  further  lengths ! 

The  Emperor,  as  all  monarohs  do,  and  have  done,  and  will 
do,  so  long  as  it  pleases  Providence  that  there  shall  be  kings 
and  queais,  lives  in  state  and  luxury,  and  his  expenditure, 
is  naturally,  when  compared  with  that  of  the  vast  majority  of 
people,  enormous.  But  to  contend  that  the  expenditure  of  the 
Court  at  Berlin  is  profligate  or  unduly  extravagant,  or  compares 
unfavourably  in  this  respect  with  that  of  other  sovereigns,  is  to 
assert  what  is  widely  known  to  be  untrue;  while  no  one,  not 
even  the  most  rabid  social  democrat  has  ever  been  able  to  cast 
the  slightest  aspersion  upon  the  private  life  of  the  Kaiser.  The 
Emperor  often  finds  himself  in  situations  when  it  is  necessary  to 
make  a  speech,  and  most  people  who  make  speeches  often  are 
conscious  that  they  have  been  guilty  of  sins  of  omission,  and 
stiU  more  frequently  sins  of  commission,  but  no  unprejudiced 
person,  who  reads  the  Emperor's  speeches,  could  fail  to  appreciate 
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ibetu,  delivered  as  tbey  are,  with  the  searchlight  of  public,  and 
not  infrequently  of  most  hostile,  opinion  hovering  over  him, 
eager  to  turn  every  phrase  into  an  expression  prejudicial  to  the 
veelfare  of  the  State.  It  is  saying  no  little  in  favour  of  the 
Kaiser,  that,  in  spite  of  the  most  strenuous  efforts  in  Germany 
and  abroad,  nothing  that  he  has  said  has  ever  been  turned  into 
a  serious  v^eapon  against  him.  The  celebrated  Eriiger  telegram 
certainly  excited  the  susceptibilities  of  the  British  people  for 
a  time  to  fever  heat ;  though  it  veas  really  in  no  v^ay  aimed  at 
Great  Britain,  vnth  v^hich  nation  the  Emperor  has  ever  striven 
to  be  on  the  best  of  terms,  but  v^as  merely  the  ebullition  of 
sympathy  in  the  cause  of  international  law  and  order. 

Herr  Wolf  von  Schierbrand  declares  that  the  Kaiser  has  weeded 
out  from  the  army  the  paladins  of  his  grandfather,  as  he  would 
have  none  of  them ;  this  assertion  is  sufficient  in  itself  to  illustrate 
the  spirit  in  which  his  article  is  v^itten.  A  greater  king  than 
Wilhelm  II.  has  accomplished  this — death.  As  for  knowl^ge  of 
real  warfare,  for  the  want  of  which  the  Emperor  is  also  reproached, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how,  unless  he  had  made  wars  in  order  to 
gain  the  experience,  this  reproach  could  be  met;  the  Kaiser, 
however,  has  a  far  better  record  than  any  which  could  have  been 
gained  in  the  battle-field;  for  he  has  always  cast  his  power  in 
the  balance  on  the  side  of  peace,  and  against  war,  appreciating 
the  horrors  and  incalculable  suffering  which  are  its  inevitable 
attendants. 

By  hard  work,  coupled  with  no  ordinary  capacity,  the  Kaiser, 
without  doubt,  has  striven  to  make  himself  an  accomplished  leader 
of  men.  Yet  the  writer  of  the  article  in  the  North  American 
BevieWy  says:  ''The  youngest  lieutenant  in  France,  Russia, 
England  and  America  knows  more  of  actual  fighting  than  he 
(the  Kaiser)."  Does  Herr  Wolf  von  Schierbrand  mean  that  all 
these  youngest  lieutenants  know  what  real  fighting  is,  and  is  it 
to  be  assumed  that  the  mere  fact  of  having  taken  part  in  a 
skirmish,  let  alone  an  engagement  or  a  battle,  will  ms^e  a  man 
competent  as  a  commander?  Further,  he  urges  that  the  high 
German  officers  are  as  ignorant  of  real  war  as  their  master,  as 
'*  without  exception,  they  are  men  who  have  grovm  to  manhood 
since  the  war  vsdth  France."  The  puerility  of  such  an  assertion 
is  obvious,  but  in  case  any  reader  may  take  it  seriously,  I  would 
refer  him  to  the  German  Bangliste  (Army  List),  where  it  vnll 
be  found  that  nearly  all  the  general  officers  now  employed,  and 
many  field  officers  are  decorated  with  the  Iron  Gross. 

Freiherr  von  der  Goltz,  commanding  the  1st  Army  Corps, 
who  served  on  the  Staff  in  the  wars  of  1866  and  1870,  71,  and 
subsequently  reorganised  the  Turkish  Army,  and  who,  in  addition 
to  being  the  deepest  thinker  upon  military  subjects  in  Europe, 
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has  seen  probably  as  much  of  real  warfare  as  any  soldier  living, 
tells  as  that  it  is  not  by  taking  part  in  wars  against  savage  and 
undisciplined  hordes  that  makes  a  man  a  capable  commander 
against  a  disciplined  army,  but  a  constant  study  of  his  profession, 
assisted  by  the  movements  in  peace  and  the  manoeuvres  of  lar/^e 
bodies  of  troops.  Such  experience  is  of  far  more  value  than  any 
number  of  campaigns  against  foes  of  inferior  description.  There 
is,  however,  as  von  der  Goltz  very  pertinently  observes,  the  danger 
that  successes  .gained  against  inferior  enemies  may  cause  some 
men  to  consider  themselves  heaven-bom  generals,  capable  of 
administering  an  army  and  of  leading  it  against  another  belonging 
to  a  European  Power.  If  this  should  be  so,  great  indeed  will  be 
their  awakening. 

Up  fb  the  year  1870  German  officers  had  gained  practically  no 
experience  of  war  since  1815,  the  campaign  of  1864  taught  but 
little,  while  that  of  1866  passed  like  a  dream  in  six  weeks.  Between 
1866  and  1870  the  German  Army  was  created,  and  in  the  latter 
year  the  commanding  officers  were  full  of  confidence,  begotten  of 
study,  and  thence  acquired  knowledge ;  while  the  French,  full  of 
reckless  bravery,  and  relying  on  their  experience  of  past  victories 
against  Arabs,  held  themselves  to  be  invincible.  When  confronted 
vnth  the  Germans  the  French  found  themselves  opposed  by  men 
thoroughly  well-versed  in  the  art  of  war.  Quickly  losing  confidence 
in  themselves  they  fell  back  on  the  defensive— tactics  altogether 
opposed  to  the  French  nature  and  traditions— and  were  lost. 
Wisely,  France  has  recognised  the  lesson  with  the  result  that 
the  country  now  possesses  a  very  different  army  to  that  which 
opposed  Germany;  its  excellence,  however,  has  been  acquired, 
not  by  experience  in  real  warfare,  which  every  man  in  the  ranks 
can  giun,  but  by  application  and  study  and  genuine  biilitary 
training  in  times  of  peace. 

The  German  Emperor  has  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  art 
of  war,  and  is  capable  of  forming  the  soundest  judgment  on 
military  matters.  To  give  an  example,  it  was  contended  by  many 
after  the  Boer  War,  that  in  future,  ovnng  to  the  power  of  the 
modem  rifle,  no  advance  could  be  made,  as  heretofore,  against  a 
position  occupied  by  an  enemy ;  and  that  such  an  advance  could 
only  now  be  carried  out  with  intervals  between  the  men  advancing 
of  fifteen  to  twenty  paces,  otherwise  no  one  could  live  to  reach 
the  position.  In  fact  it  was  roundly  asserted  that  the  Boer 
campaign  furnished  the  type  and  lessons  for  future  wars. 

The  Kaiser  in  one  of  those  speeches,  to  which  Herr  Wolf  von 
Schierbrand  takes  exception,  said,  in  so  many  words,  that  the 
Boer  War  was  no  model  upon  which  to  base  instruction  for  future 
operations  againsfc  disciplined  armies;  that  it  was  impossible  to 
advance  successfully  against  a  position,  occupied  by  a  determined 
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enemy,  with  a  weak  line  and  wide  intervals,  and  that  if  in  such 
formation,  one  should  succeed  in  reaching  the  position,  the  men 
would  be  so  extended  that  there  would  be  no  force  in  hand  to 
make  the  final  assault ;  further,  the  troops  would  be  so  far  apart, 
that  all  power  of  control  and  command  would  be  gone.  Against 
the  Boers,  such  extensions  were  possible  and  practical,  as  they 
never  awaited  the  assault,  but  always  disappeared  when  the 
enemy  came  within  storming  distance. 

Practically,  therefore,  no  changes  have  taken  place  in  the 
method  of  attack  of  the  German  infantry.  Occasions  will  often 
arise  in  which  positions  held  by  a  determined  enemy  must  be 
taken  at  any  sacrifice  by  means  of  a  combined  frontal  and  flank 
attack  with  large  numbers  of  men.  Against  such  a  position  it  is 
hopeless  tc  advance  with  any  chance  of  success  with  widely 
extended  intervals.  I  have  often  talked  over  this  point  with 
German  officers  of  all  ranks.  They  admit  that  the  losses  of  the 
attackers  would  be  very  great,  but  say  that  they  would  not  be  so 
great  as  they  v^ere  at  t^e  battle  of  Gravelotte,  where  out  of  a 
total  force  of  213,000  they  lost  20,000,  while  the  French  the 
same  day  lost  15,000  out  of  a  total  of  183,000,  of  which  only 
about  120,000  were  actually  engaged.  In  this  case,  on  the 
German  left  the  Guard  corps,  24,000  strong,  advanced  against 
St.  Privat  in  battalion  columns^  under  a  heavy  infantry  fire,  against 
a  strongly-occupied  position,  not  sufficiently  shaken  by  preparatory 
artillery  fire ;  they  deployed  and  advanced  with  terrible  and  in- 
creasing losses,  their  formations  being  gradually  loosened,  and  the 
mass  ultimately  dissolved  itself  into  swarms,  which  advanced  to 
about  600  metres  of  the  French  lines,  whence  they  could  no  longer 
push  forward,  but  lay  down,  utilising  the  scanty  cover  afforded  by 
the  ground.  Up  to  this  time  the  Saxons  (12th  Corps)  had  not 
reached  Eoncourt  to  deliver  a  flank  attack  against  Canrobert's 
right.  This  was  done  later,  and  the  position  having  been 
thoroughly  cannonaded  by  the  artillery  of  the  Guard,  the  infantry 
of  the  latter  then  renewed  their  advance^  and  in  a  series  of  rushes 
reached  St.  Privat,  which  was  taken  after  a  hand-to-hand  fight. 
The  Guard  Corps  alone  lost  307  officers  and  7923  men.  On  the 
German  right  Steinmetz  lost  nearly  as  many  in  his  repeated 
advances  in  column  against  St.  Hubert,  Point-du-Jour  and  the 
quarries. 

The  arguments  of  the  German  officers  with  whom  I  discussed 
the  question  last  year,  were  that  the  army  could  never  be  set  more 
dangerous  and  difficult  tasks  to  perform,  than  these  attacks  proved 
to  be,  that  the  attacks  were  begun  in  close  formations,  which 
would  not  be  the  case  at  the  present  time,  and  in  spite  of 
everythinft  the  positions  were  carried  in  face  of  a  rifle  infinitely 
superior  to  their  own.  From  these  premises  they  contend  that  in 
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their  present  extended  order,  with  very  small  intervals,  and  with 
a  rifle  at  least  equal  to  that  of  their  opponent,  they  will  succeed 
in  getting  their  men  to  advance  against  a  position  and  take  it, 
provided  their  numbers  are  sufficient,  if  frontal  and  flank  attacks 
are  combined,  and  if  the  icheUms,  which  are  lying  down,  support 
properly  with  their  fire  the  advance  of  the  men  rushing  forward. 
Against  this,  it  was  asserted  by  many  officers,  who  had  been 
engaged  in  the  Boer  War,  that  the  psychological  effect  produced 
by  magazine  fire  is  so  great  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  get  men 
to  leave  cover  and  face  it. 

From  what  we  know  of  the  operations  in  the  Busso- Japanese 
war,  the  assertions  of  the  German  Emperor  and  his  officers  have 
been  completely  justified.  Over  and  over  again  the  Japanese 
have  advanced  against  and  assaulted  positions  occupied  by  a 
brave  and  stubborn  enemy,  shoulder  to  shoulder ;  time  after  time 
have  they  been  beaten  back,  only  to  advance  again,  ultimately  to 
succeed,  and  in  no  case  have  their  losses  approa.ched,  so  far  as 
our  information  goes,  those  of  the  Germans  at  Yionville  or 
Gravelotte.*  It  cannot  be  denied^  that  the  Japanese  soldiers 
have  shown  themselves  equal  to  the  best  European  troops.  But 
this  established  fact  does  not  prove  that  they  are  superior,  or 
that  Europeans  will  be  found  wanting  in  courage  to  perform 
the  feats  which  the  Japanese  accomplish  without  a  moment's 
hesitation.  It  is  a  pregnant  fact  that  the  Japanese  Army  is 
modelled  exactly  on  the  lines  of  the  German,  and  that  the 
unequalled  general  staff  of  the  German  Army  is  the  prototype 
of  the  Japanese  staff,  which  has  excited  the  wonder  and  admira- 
tion of  the  world  by  its  extraordinary  capacity  and  success.  Yet 
it  is  this  "  degenerated  army  of  Germany  "  which  is  held  up  to 
such  obliquy  and  contempt  by  one  of  its  own  compatriots. 

The  German  Officer,  as  I  know  him,  is  a  well-educated, 
conscientious,  hard-working  gentleman,  in  the  truest  sense  of  the 
word ;  proud  of  his  profession,  and  jealous  in  honour  to  a  degree. 
He  is  fond  of  society  and  sport,  but  both  these  occupy  in  his  life 
a  very  secondary  position  to  his  duty,  which  he  places  above  all 
things.  His  promotion  comes  very  slowly,  fourteen  years  being 
no  unusual  time  of  service  in  the  subaltern  ranks;  he  is  often 
stationed  for  long  years  in  dull  and  remote  places  where  no 
society  exists,  and  little,  if  any  recreation,  can  be  obtained. 
No  amount  of  work  is  too  much  for  him,  and  he  considers  it 

*  This  artiole  was  in  type  before  the  great  battle  of  Liaoyang,  which  according 
to  the  latest  reports  cost  the  Russians  in  killed,  wounded  and  missing  about  80,000, 
and  the  Japanese  83,000.  In  the  fighting  about  Metz  in  August,  1870,  the  losses 
were  greater.  On  the  14th,  at  Golombey-Nouilly,  the  loss  on  each  side  was  about 
3500;  on  the  16th,  at  Vionville-Mars-la-Tour,  the  French  lost  about  17,000,  the 
Germans  16,000 ;  on  the  18th,  at  Gravelotte,  the  French  }ost  16,000,  the  Germans 
»,000. 
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incnmbent  upon  him  to  do  as  much  as  in  him  lies,  for  the  sake 
of  his  Kaiser  and  Fatherland.  There  is  not  the  smallest  justifica- 
tion for  the  calumnies  uttered  against  him  by  the  writer  in  the 
North  American  Review. 

No  army  is  without  its  black  sheep,  and  doubtless  in  Germany 
there  have  been  occasional  gambling  scandals  and  cases  of  ill- 
treatment  of  soldiers  by  officers,  commissioned  and  non-commis- 
sioned, but  personally  I  have  never  heard  of  a  serious  case  of  the 
kind  occurring  in  the  portions  of  the  German  Army  with  which  I 
have  been  associated.  Herr  Wolf  von  Schierbrand  seizes  upon 
exceptional  and  isolated  instances,  and  seeks  to  generalise  them. 
Against  such  ofifences  the  most  stringent  measures  are  adopted, 
and  orders  issued.  It  is  impossible,  however,  for  the  authorities 
to  detect  every  case  of  ill-treatment,  for  the  German  soldier  is 
very  long-suffering  and  non-complaining,  and  will  not,  as  a  rule, 
report  his  superiors.  Nothing  can  be  more  brutal,  stupid  and 
cowardly,  than  the  ill-usage  of  those  in  inferior  positions  by  men 
in  authority,  and  I  know  that  this  opinion  is  very  strongly  held 
by  the  vast  majority  of  German  Officers  who  do  all  they  can  to 
prevent  undue  severity  and  bullying. 

In  conclusion  my  impression,  produced  by  long  experience,  is 
that  the  German  Army,  far  from  degenerating,  is  steadily 
improving  in  all  respects.  And  that  having  regard  to  the  geo- 
graphical situation  of  the  country,  and  the  liability  of  Germany 
to  be  attacked  and  invaded  by  other  Great  Powers,  which  are 
co-terminous  with  it ;  the  ariny  is,  for  the  defence  of  the  Empire, 
or  for  exercising  a  preponderating  rdle  in  Europe,  as  perfect  a 
machine  as  the  energy  and  ability  of  a  Sovereign,  and  intense 
study  and  devotion  to  duty  on  the  part  of  its  officers,  have  ever 
produced  in  the  world's  history. 


Alfbkd  E.  Turner. 


Heidelbero,  September 1 1904. 
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III. 


Caste. 


Mb.  Bisley's  great  chapter  on  caste,  like  Dr.  Grieraon's  on 
language,  is  of  enthralling  interest  to  anyone  who  is  a  student  of 
the  subject  but  it  is  difficult  to  compress  into  one  or  two  pages 
of  this  Beview  even  such  portions  of  the  curious  and  original 
information  it  contains  as  may  attract  the  general  reader.  He 
begins  by  discussing  the  anthropometrical  results  of  the  Ethno- 
graphic survey  which  he  himself  started  in  1890,  and  which  is 
now  being  carried  out  on  a  comprehensive  scheme  under  Lord 
Curzon's  orders.  The  measurements  taken  are  those  of  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  skull  (the  cephalic  index),  the  height 
and  breadth  of  the  nose  (the  nasal  index),  and  the  stature ;  these 
being  accepted  as  the  most  precise  and  most  persistent  indications 
of  difference  in  blood  and  race.  In  Europe  where  there  is  such 
great  and  constant  intermixture  by  marriage,  this  system  of 
measurement  has  been  productive  of  valuable  results,  though 
subject  to  much  confusion  and  incompleteness. 

But  India  with  its  strict  rules  as  to  marriage  is  a  peculiarly 
favourable  field  for  this  method  of  investigation.  "  In  a  society 
putting  an  extravagant  value  on  pride  of  blood  and  the  idea 
of  ceremonial  purity,  difference  of  physical  t]rpe,  however  pro- 
duced in  the  first  instance,  may  be  expected  to  manifest  a 
high  degree  of  persistence."  t  Broad  heads  are  mainly  found  in 
Assam  and  Burma,  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Himalayas,  and 
in  a  belt  of  country  extending  on  the  West  through  Gujarat 
and  the  Deccan  to  Coorg;  while  long  heads  prevail  in  the 
Punjab,  Bajputana,  and  the  United  Provinces,  broadening  as 
we  go  Eastward  into  Bengal.  The  broad  type  of  nose  is 
most  conunon  in  Madras  and  the  Central  Provinces,  fine  noses 

*  The  two  preceding  utiolea  on  the  Indian  Census  which  have  appeared  in  the 
July  and  Aogngt  numbers  of  this  Review  described  the  system  of  carrying  on  the 
census,  the  effect  of  the  famines  of  1896  and  1900  on  the  growth  of  the  population, 
and  dealt  with  the  chapters  on  religion,  marriage,  and  language.  This  concluding 
article  treats  of  the  subjects  of  caste,  sex,  education,  and  infirmities. 
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are  confined  to  the  Punjab  and  Biluchistan,  and  in  the  rest  of 
India,  medium  noses  prevail.  Stature  is  highest  in  the  north, 
where  the  taUest  figures  (five  feet  seven  inches  and  over)  are 
found  in  the  Punjab  and  Bajputana,  and  there  is  a  progressive 
decline  to  five  feet  three  and  under  down  the  Valley  of  the 
Ganges  to  the  Mongoloid  population  of  Assam,  while  the  Dravidian 
population  of  the  South  is  decidedly  shorter  than  the  Aryans 
of  the  North.  The  relations  of  the  nasal  index  to  the  social 
position  of  the  caste  are  remarkable. 

H  we  take  a  series  of  castes  in  Bengal,  Bihar,  the  United  Provinces  of  Agra 
and  Oudh,  or  Madras  and  arrange  them  in  the  order  of  the  average  nasal  index, 
so  that  the  caste  with  the  finest  nose  shall  be  at  the  top,  and  that  with  the 
coarsest  at  the  bottom  of  the  list,  it  will  be  found  that  this  order  substantially 
corresponds  with  the  accepted  order  of  social  precedence.  * 

The  three  main  races  which  people  India,  whether  classified 
on  historical,  linguistic,  or  physical  data,  are  the  Aryan,  the 
Dravidian,  and  the  Mongolian,  but  the  result  of  the  anthropo- 
metrical  measurements  has  led  Mr.  Bisley  to  divide  them  further 
into  seven  types;  the  Turko-Iranian,  in  Biluchistan;  the  Indo- 
Aryan,  located  in  the  Punjab  and  Bajputana;  the  Scytho-Dravidian, 
or  the  Marattas  of  Western  India ;  the  Aryo-Dravidian  in  the 
United  Provinces  and  Bihar ;  the  Mongolo-Dravidian  of  Lower 
Bengal  and  Orossa ;  the  Mongoloid  type  of  Assam  and  Burma  and 
the  Himalayan  slopes ;  and  the  Dravidian  type  extending  from 
the  Valley  of  the  Ganges  to  Ceylon.  Of  the  Dravidian  race 
Mr.  Eisley,  agreeing  with  Dr.  Grierson,  says  that  they  certainly 
did  not  come  from  the  North,  and  are  probably  the  earliest 
inhabitants  of  India  of  whom  we  have  any  knowledge. 

The  purity  of  the  Indo-Aryan  type  from  any  intermixture  with 
Dravidian  blood  offers  a  perplexing  problem;  that  they  came 
from  across  the  North- West  Frontier  is  hardly  questioned ;  but 
what  was  the  nature  of  this  invasion,  where  did  they  start  from, 
and  how  did  they  succeed  in  entering  India  bringing  their  women 
with  them,  so  as  not  to  be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  capturing 
Dravidian  brides  ?  Mr.  Bisley 's  solution  of  these  questions  is  an 
ingenious  one.  He  produces  evidence  from  history  and  physical 
geography  that  the  desert  plains  of  South-Eastem  Persia  and 
the  dreary  steppes  of  Central  Asia  were  once  a  fertile,  populous 
and  well-cultivated  tract;  but  in  process  of  time  the  climate 
changed,  the  forests  were  cut  down,  rainfall  diminished,  the 
level  alluvial  tracts  lapsed  into  desert,  and  the  population,  as 
they  began  to  press  on  their  own  means  of  subsistence,  or  were 
pushed  forward  by  incursions  from  the  West,  moved  by  tribes  or 
families  as  an  organised  society  and  occupied  the  Valley  of  the 
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Indus.  This  movement  must  have  lasted  over  many  centuries, 
and  when  the  process  was  completed  and  the  country  behind 
was  turned  into  a  waterless  desert,  haunted  by  robbers,  later 
invaders  could  only  enter  by  force  of  arms,  bringing  hardly  any 
women  with  them.  Then  the  second  Aryan  invasion,  traced  by 
Dr.  Grierson's  linguistic  researches,  pushed  on  like  a  wedge 
through  the  country  occupied  by  the  first  Indo-Aryans  into  the 
Valley  of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna,  the  sacred  "middle  land"  of 
Yedic  tradition,  where  they  came  in  contact  with  the  Dravidians 
and  produced  the  Aryo*Dravidian  race  which  is  now  estabUshed 
there.  "  Here  from  the  stress  of  this  contact,  caste  was  evolved ; 
here  the  Vedas  were  composed,  and  the  whole  fantastic  structure 
of  orthodox  ritual  and  usage  was  built  up."^ 

From  the  description  of  the  racial  divisions  of  India  we  turn  to 
the  social  divisions  of  tribe  and  caste.  We  get  the  word  caste,  as 
we  do  the  word  fetish,  from  the  Portuguese  adventurers  who  first 
explored  the  west  coast  of  India;  it  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
castus  and  signifies  purity  of  breed.  Mr.  Bisley  defines  caste  as 
a  collection  of  families  bearing  a  common  name  which  is  usually 
associated  with  a  specific  occupation,  claiming  common  descent 
from  a  mythical  ancestor,  and  forming  a  single  homogeneous 
community.  No  member  of  a  caste  can  marry  outside  his  caste ; 
and  it  usually  contains  a  number  of  smaller  circles  within  which 
marriage  is  confined.  It  is  the  marriage  law  which  forms  the 
essential  distinction  of  caste ;  the  rules  regarding  food  and  drink 
naturally  come  first  to  the  notice  of  the  superficial  observer  and 
have  be^n  held  to  be  the  special  peculiarity  of  caste-observance 
but  they  are  comparatively  fluid  and  transitory,  whereas  the 
marriage-regulations  are  permanent. 

But  while  this  definition  of  caste  seems  to  confer  on  it  an 
iron-bound  immutable  character,  it  is,  in  fact,  an  institution  in  a 
state  of  continual  flux  and  variation,  subject  to  the  influences  of 
rise  and  fall  of  social  condition  and  subdivision  of  occupation. 
Tribes  have  been  and  are  still  being  converted  into  castes ;  changes 
of  occupation  bring  about  the  formation  of  separate  sub-castes ; 
sects  when  they  become  numerous  reorganise  themselves  on  the 
lines  of  a  regular  caste  and  create  for  themselves  rules  for  the 
restriction  of  marriage-limits;  new  castes  are  formed  from  the 
offspring  of  irregular  sexual  relations,  and  from  the  migration 
of  a  party  from  the  headquarters  of  their  caste  to  a  distant  place 
which  subjects  them  to  the  suspicion  of  having  departed  from 
the  original  strictness  of  regulations,  and  tends  to  break  the  jus 
connubii,  and  so  separates  them  from  the  parent  stock.  Many 
interesting  and  curious  examples  are  given  in  the  Beport  of  these 
processes  which  are  constantly  going  on  under  the  eyes  of  our 
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Indian  admimBtrators,  but  space  will  only  allow  of  quoting  one  of 
them.  Beferring  to  the  way  in  which  aboriginal  tribes  having 
risen  in  the  world  and  become  landed  proprietors,  get  themselves 
enrolled,  by  some  mythical  assumption,  generally  connected  with 
a  miracle,  in  one  of  the  more  distinguished  castes,  Mr.  Bisley 
writes :  * — 

The  most  pioturesque  instftnce  of  the  olass  of  legend  to  which  I  refer  is  that 
associated  with  the  family  of  the  Maharajas  of  Chota  Nagpur,  who  call  them- 
selves Nagbansi  Rajputs,  and  on  the  strength  of  this  mythical  pedigree  have 
succeeded  in  obtaining  wives  of  reputed  Bajput  blood.  The  story  itself  is  a 
variant  of  the  well-known  Lohengrin  legend.  It  tells  how  a  king  of  the  Nagas, 
or  snakes — ^the  strange  prehistoric  race  which  figures  so  largely  in  Indian 
mythology — ^took  upon  himself  human  form  and  married  a  beautiful  Brahman 
girl  of  Benares.  His  incarnation,  however,  was  in  two  respects  incomplete,  for 
he  could  not  get  rid  of  his  forked  tongue  and  evil-smelling  breath.  In  order  to 
conceal  these  disagreeable  peculiarities  he  always  slept  with  his  back  to  his 
wife.  His  precautions,  however,  were  unsuccessful,  for  she  discovered  what  he 
sought  to  conceal,  and  her  curiosity  was  greatly  inflamed.  But  the  Snake  King, 
being  bound  by  the  same  conditions  as  his  Teutonic  prototype,  could  only 
disclose  his  origin  at  the  cost  of  separation  from  his  wife.  Accordingly  he 
diverted  her  attention  by  proposing  to  take  her  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Juggumath. 
Their  route  lay  through  Chota  Nagpur,  and  when  they  reached  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Banchi  the  wife  was  seized  with  the  pains  of  child-birth,  her  curiosity 
revived,  and  she  began  to  ask  questions.  By  folk-lore  etiquette  questions  asked 
at  such  a  time  must  be  answered,  and  her  husband  was  compelled  to  explain 
that  he  was  really  the  Takshak,  King  of  the  Snakes.  Having  disclosed  the 
fatal  secret  he  straightway  turned  into  a  gigantic  cobra,  whereupon  his  wife 
was  delivered  of  a  male  child  and  died.  The  poor  snake  made  the  best  of  the 
trying  position  in  which  he  found  himself ;  he  spread  his  hood  and  sheltered 
the  infant  from  the  rays  of  the  midday  sun.  While  he  was  thus  occupied  some 
wood-cutters  of  the  Munda  tribe  appeared  on  the  scene  and  decided  that  a 
child  discovered  in  such  remarkable  circumstances  must  be  destined  to  a  great 
future  and  deserved  to  be  recognised  as  the  Baja  of  the  tribe.  This  is  the 
family  legend  of  the  Nagbansi  (or  snake-child)  Bajas  of  Chota  Nagpur. 

This  description  of  the  fluid  and  fissiparous  character  of  the 
institution  explains  the  difficulty  of  establishing  any  sound  classi- 
fication of  castes.  As  Mr.  Bisley  observes,  in  a  country  where 
the  accident  of  birth  determines  the  whole  course  of  a  man's  social 
and  domestic  relations,  and  he  must  eat,  drink,  dress  and  many 
in  accordance  with  the  usages  of  the  community  into  which  he  is 
bom,  one  would  suppose  that  the  question  to  what  caste  he 
belongs  is  one  which  he  would  answer  with  certainty  and  precision. 
If  he  belongs  to  a  well-known  tribe  or  caste  this  is  the  case,  but 
if  he  belongs  to  an  obscure,  isolated,  or  newly-formed  caste  he 
may  give  the  name  of  a  sect,  a  sub-caste,  an  exogamous  sept,  or 
may  describe  himself  by  his  occupation  or  the  tract  of  country 
from  which  he  comes.  To  reconcile  all  these  various  titles  and 
to  co-ordinate  them  under  the  head  to  which  they  really  belong, 
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is  impossible.  The  principle  adopted  in  the  recent  census  was  to 
accept  the  names  as  given  and  to  classify  them  according  to  their 
social  precedence  as  established  by  the  facts, 

that  Brahmans  of  high -standing  will  take  water  from  certain  castes,  or  will 
serve  certain  castes ;  that  some  castes,  though  not  served  by  the  best  Brahmans 
have  got  Brahmans  of  their  own ;  that  some  are  not  served  by  Brahmans  at  all, 
but  have  priests  of  their  own ;  that  the  status  of  some  castes  has  been  raised 
by  their  taking  to  infant  marriage,  or  abandoning  the  re -marriage  of  widows  .  . . 
that  some  can  claim  the  services  of  the  tillage  barber  and  some  cannot ;  that 
some  may  not  enter  the  courtyard  of  certain  temples,  or  must  not  use  the 
Tillage  well,  or  may  draw  water  only  with  their  own  vessels,  or  must  live 
outside  the  village  or  in  a  separate  quarter,  or  must  leave  the  road  on  the 
approach  of  a  high  caste  man,  or  must  call  out  to  give  warning  of  their 
approach.* 

The  classification,  made  on  this  principle,  was  drawn  np  in  each 
province  in  consultation  with  its  own  experts  and  representative 
men,  and  the  names  and  numbers  of  the  different  castes  in  each 
province,  arranged  in  from  four  to  seven  or  eight  classes,  will  be 
found  in  the  Report  t  by  those  who  wish  to  study  the  subject 
more  deeply.  Mahonmiedans,  though  the  term  caste  cannot  be 
accurately  applied  to  them,  are  deeply  penetrated,  except  in  the 
North  West  region,  by  the  principle  of  caste,  and  have  to  a  large 
extent  adopted  the  custom  of  endogamy  and  hypergamy;  they 
are  classified  in  the  Beport  according  to  their  social  condition  and 
occupation. 

I  regret  that  I  have  not  room  to  dwell  on  the  interesting 
passages  with  which  the  chapter  concludes  on  the  origin  of 
caste  and  of  the  fourfold  division  into  priests,  warriors,  trades, 
and  sudras  laid  down  by  the  Institutes  of  Manu.  The  theories 
put  forward  by  Sir  Denzil  Ibbetson,  Mr.  Nesfield,  and  M.  Senart 
are  described  and  more  or  less  set  aside,  the  mistake  of  com- 
paring the  system  of  caste  vnth  the  guild  of  mediseval  Europe 
is  exposed,  and  the  extent  to  which  caste  is  built  up  on  a 
basis  of  fact  and  a  superstructure  of  fiction  is  pointed  out.  But 
Mr.  Bisley*s  conclusion  is  that  the  origin  of  caste  is  from  the 
nature  of  the  case  an  insoluble  problem.  "  Sooner  or  later  in  the 
course  of  our  researches  into  the  past  we  run  up  against  the  dead 
wall  of  the  unknown  which  is  often  also  the  unknowable."  "  We 
can  only  frame  more  or  less  plausible  conjecture,  derived  from  the 
analogy  of  observed  facts."  The  conjectures  put  forward  in  the 
Beport  "are  based  first  on  the  correspondence  which  can  be 
traced  between  certain  caste  gradations  and  the  variations  of 
physical  type,  secondly  on  the  development  of  mixed  races  from 
stocks  of  different  colour,  and  thirdly  on  the  influence  of 
fiction."  t 
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Sex. 


The  proportion  of  the  sexes  has  always  been  a  perplexing 
question  in  India,  inasmuch  as  while  in  all  European  countries 
females  outnumber  males,  in  India  the  reverse  is  the  case,  and  the 
recent  census  shows  that  there  are  only  an  average  of  963  females 
to  1000  males.  The  deficiency  is  no  doubt  decreasing,  for  the 
females  were  only  958  in  1891  and  953  m  1881  to  1000  males, 
and  even  now  the  disproportion  varies  greatly  in  different  parts. 
In  the  Central  Provinces  and  Madras  the  females  are  in  excess, 
the  enumeration  showing  1081  and  1025  females  respectively  to 
1000  males ;  in  Bengal  the  numbers  are  almost  equal ;  on  the  other 
hand,  in  Kashmir  and  the  Punjab  they  fall  below  900  females 
to  1000  males.  In  Upper  India  the  ratio  of  females  to  males 
increases  steadily  as  we  pass  from  the  N.W.  to  the  S.E.,  so  that 
the  region  where  the  Aryan  blood  is  purest  is  the  most  deficient 
in  the  numbers  of  the  female  sex. 

The  relative  increase  in  the  number  of  women  during  the  last 
decade  appears  to  be  closely  connected  with  the  prevalence  of 
scarcity  and  famine.  In  Bengal,  taken  as  a  whole,  there  has 
been  a  slight  decrease,  but  the  reverse  is  the  case  in  the  parts 
where  there  was  a  good  deal  of  scarcity,  Bihar  and  Chota 
Nagpur,  and  there  the  ratio  of  women  to  men  has  risen.  In 
the  Central  Provinces,  where  there  was  the  greatest  pressure  of 
famine,  the  relative  increase  of  the  female  sex  has  been  greatest 
of  all,  and  in  the  United  Provinces,  Bombay,  Baroda  and 
Eajputana,  all  of  which  suffered  severely,  the  same  result  is  very 
noticeable.  All  the  authorities  seem  agreed  in  holding  that 
women  succumb  to  famine  less  easily  than  men ;  and  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  birth-rate,  with  the  lessened  risk  of  life  from  parturi- 
tion, also  tends  in  the  same  direction. 

Three  causes  suggest  themselves  as  producing  the  difference 
in  the  numbers  of  the  sexes  ;  (1)  a  more  complete  enumeration  of 
the  male  population,  (2)  a  larger  number  of  male  births,  (3)  a 
heavier  mortality  among  females.  The  first  of  these  seems 
&  priori  to  be  probable  because  of  the  general  tendency  to  seclude 
females  about  the  age  of  puberty,  and  the  suspicion  with  which 
inquiries  about  them  are  regarded ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  be 
borne  out  by  the  facts.  "  If  this  tendency  did  exist  it  would  be 
a  constan^  factor  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  but  the  deficiency 
of  females  is  not  universal,  and  there  are  large  areas  where  their 
number  exceeds  that  of  the  males  and  where  the  phenomenon 
cannot  be  explained  by  any  difference  in  the  state  of  feeling 
regarding  women.  There  is,  for  example,  no  reason  why  women 
should  be  suppressed  in  North  Bengal,  where  they  are  in  a 
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minority  according  to  the  census,  any  more  than  in  North  Bihar 
where  they  are  more  numerous  than  males.  So  also  in  Madras ; 
there  is  no  difference  in  the  state  of  feeling  in  regard  to  women 
^  between  the  districts  where  they  outnxmiber  the  msdes,  and  those 
where  they  are  in  defect.  Moreover,  if  there  is  any  concealment 
it  is  more  likely  to  occur  among  Mahomedans  than  among 
Hindus,  but  in  most  provinces  Mahomedans  have  a  larger 
population  of  women  than  their  Hindu  neighbours.  Again, 
there  is  no  direct  evidence  of  the  concealment  of  women,  and  it 
does  not  appear  that  in  the  course  of  testing  the  work  of 
enumerators,  any  general  tendency  to  leave  women  out  has  been 
detected ; "  *  so  that  on  the  whole  this  hypothesis  must  be 
discarded. 

The  vital  statistics  show  that  fewer  female  births  are  registered 
than  male  births,  the  proportion  rangmg  from  90  in  the  Punjab 
to  96  in  Madras  per  100  males.  Many  causes  for  this  dispro- 
portion have  been  suggested,  but  none  are  wholly  satisfactory. 
It  is  observed  that  there  are  fewer  females  among  the  higher 
castes,  and  where  Aryan  blood  predominates,  but  the  exceptions 
are  too  numerous  to  justify  the  theory  that  race  is  an  important 
factor  in  determining  the  proportion  of  the  sexes.  Climate 
cannot  be  shown  to  be  concerned  in  the  matter  for,  though  in 
many  cases  there  are  more  female  births  along  the  coast  or  in 
the  hills  than  in  hot  and  dry  plains,  the  exceptions  are  so 
numerous  that  the  coincidence  is  probably  accidental.  The 
marriage  of  cousins  has  been  alleged  to  be  a  cause,  but  this 
practice  is  more  common  with  Mahomedans  among  whom  the 
ratio  of  female  births  is  higher ;  and  polyandry,  but  the  polyandrous 
races  have  generally  more  females  than  maJes.  Food  again  has 
been  thought  to  be  an  influencing  agent,  but  there  is  very  little 
evidence  on  the  subject,  and  "  the  balance  of  probability  seems  in 
favour  of  the  view  that  malnutrition  on  the  part  of  the  female  tends 
to  the  production  of  female  children."  t  In  the  English  Census 
Beport  of  1881,  and  also  in  Sir  Wm.  Plowden's  Beport  on  the 
Census  of  the  North  West  Provinces  in  1872,  superiority  of  age 
on  the  part  of  the  father  was  thought  to  lead  to  the  production 
of  male  offspring,  and  there  is  some  support  of  this  theory  in  the 
fact  that  in  Bengal  proper,  where  adult  males  are  generally 
married  to  girls  who  have  not  reached  the  age  of  puberty,  the 
ratio  of  male  births  is  higher  than  in  Bihar,  where  the  ages  of 
bride  and  bridegroom  are  more  nearly  equal.  The  theory  deserves 
to  be  more  carefully  examined  than  it  has  been.  The  practice 
of  a  caste  is  very  uniform  in  respect  to  the  relative  age  of 
marriage,  and  if  the  vital  statistics  for  the  main  castes  were 
tabulated  separately  some  conclusion  might  be  arrived  at. 
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Nothing  definite  has  therefore  been  arrived  at  as  regards  the 
causes  which  influence  sex  at  birth,  and  Mr.  Baines'  quotation  in 
his  Census  Beport  of  1891  still  applies.  "The  number  of 
speculations  as  to  the  nature  of  sex  has  well-nigh  doubled 
since  Drelincourt  in  the  last  century  brought  together  262 
'  groundless  hypotheses/  and  since  Blumenbach  quaintly  re- 
marked that  nothing  was  more  certain  than  that  Drelincourt's 
own  theory  formed  the  263rd.  Subsequent  writers  have,  of 
course,  long  since  added  Blumenbach's  to  the  list."  * 

But  while  in  Europe  the  excess  of  male  births  is  redressed  by 
a  greater  persistence  in  female  life,  this  is  not  the  case  in  India, 
and  the  inequality  of  the  sexes  at  birth  is  increased  by  a  higher 
rate  of  mortality  among  females.  This  is  attributed  to  (1)  the 
practice  of  female  infanticide  (which  still  exists  though  on  a 
much  reduced  scale),  (2)  a  comparatively  greater  neglect  of 
females,  especially  at  the  earlier  ages,  (3)  premature  cohabitation 
and  child-bearing  coupled  with  unskilful  midwifery,  (4)  hard  work 
in  the  case  of  the  lower  classes.  Strange  as  it  may  seem  in  a 
people  where  the  domestic  affections  are  so  highly  developed,  the 
neglect  of  female  children  is  almost  universal.f  "  Male  offspring 
are  ardently  desired,  whereas  the  birth  of  a  female  child  is 
unwelcome.  It  is  especially  so  where  the  provision  of  a  husband 
is  a  matter  of  difficulty  and  expense.  Consequently  even  if  there 
is  no  deliberate  design  of  hastening  a  girl's  death,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  as  a  rule  she  receives  less  careful  attention  than  would 
be  bestowed  on  a  son.  She  is  less  warmly  clad,  and  less  carefully 
rubbed  with  mustard  oil,  as  a  prophylactic  against  the  colds  and 
chills  to  which  the  greater  part  of  the  mortality  among  youn^ 
children  in  India  is  due ;  she  also  probably  is  not  so  well  fed  as  a 
boy  would  be,  and  when  ill,  her  parents  are  not  likely  to  make 
the  same  strenuous  efforts  for  her  recovery." 

The  general  conclusion  drawn  from  the  age  statistics  by  the 
Census  Beport  are  as  follows.  "  There  is  everywhere  an  excess 
of  male  births.  For  a  few  years  after  birth  the  two  sexes  have 
about  the  same  expectation  of  life,  but  about  the  time  of  puberty 
there  is  a  higher  mortality  among  the  females.  Those  who 
survive  this  trying  period  seem  for  some  years  to  have  a  stronger 
hold  on  life  than  males  of  the  same  age;  from  about  thirty 
years  onwards  the  two  sexes  have  again  the  same  general  rate  of 
mortality.  After  the  age  of  sixty  the  balance  seems  to  turn  in 
favour  of  females,  but  this  is  possibly  due  merely  to  a  greater 
tendency  to  exaggerated  age  on  the  part  of  old  women."  t 
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Education. 


The  statistics  respecting  Education  are  less  satisfactory  than 
any  other  of  the  details  on  which  the  Census  Beport  throws 
light,  and  this  is  not  unnatural  when  we  remember  how  delicate 
a  matter  it  is  to  decide  whether  a  person  is  educated  or  not,  and 
how  difficult  to  prescribe  any  rule  under  which  uniformity  could 
be  preserved  by  all  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  enumerators. 
Moreover  the  principle  on  which  the  record  was  made  differed 
from  that  laid  down  in  1891,  and  no  doubt  the  remembrance  of 
the  old  system  survived  and  tended  to  confuse  the  returns  made 
under  the  new  system.  In  1891  the  population  was  divided  into 
three  classes,  learning,  literate,  and  illiterate.  Under  "  learning '! 
were  included  those  who  were  at  school  or  college,  and  under 
''literate"  those  able  to  read  and  write  who  were  not  under 
instruction.  In  1901  the  division  "  learning  "  was  omitted,  and 
only  two  classes  were  recorded,  literate  and  illiterate,  those  who 
can  both  read  and  write  any  language,  and  those  who  cannot. 
In  this  way  those  at  school  or  college  might  fall  into  one  or  the 
other  class  according  to  the  extent  of  their  acquisitions ;  but  a 
very  wide  margin  exists,  consisting  of  these  able  to  read  or  write 
only  a  little,  who  might  be  placed  in  either  class,  according  to 
the  discretion  of  the  enumerator. 

The  number  returned  as  literate  in  aU  India  is  15,686,421,  or 
53  per  mille  of  the  entire  population.  Of  these  14,690,080  are 
males,  and  only  996,341  are  females— or  98  per  thousand  among 
males  and  7  among  a  thousand  females.  The  province  which 
holds  the  highest  place  in  respect  to  literacy  is  Burma ;  for  373 
per  thousand  of  its  male  population  and  45  per  thousand  of  its 
females  can  read  and  write.  This  is  due  to  the  widespread 
system  of  free  education  imparted  by  the  Buddhist  monks  at  the 
monasteries,  at  which  it  is  customary  for  every  male  Burman 
child  to  spend  at  least  a  year ;  while  the  instruction  of  females  is 
not  hampered  by  the  prejudices  in  favour  of  their  seclusion  when 
they  approach  the  age  of  puberty,  which  so  greatly  impede  pro- 
gress in  other  parts  of  India.  Madras,  Bombay  and  Bengal  follow 
next  in  order  with  119,  116,  and  104  literate  males  per  thousand 
respectively,  but  only  9,  9,  and  5  per  thousand  literate  females. 
No  other  province  reaches  much  more  than  half  these  figures. 

When  we  attempt  to  compare  these  results  with  those  of 
1891  in  order  to  test  the  progress  of  the  country  in  education,  we 
meet  the  difficulty  created  by  the  change  in  the  system  of  record. 
Obviously  all  those  who  were  at  school  could  not  be  returned  as 
literate,"  though  many  of  them  were  so,  therefore  to  add 
together  the  "  learning  "  and  "  literates  "  of  1891  and  compare 
them  with  the  '*  literates  "  of  1901  would  be  unfair.   The  nearest 
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approach  to  a  sound  comparison  would  be  to  use  the  test  of  age, 
and  to  assume  that  all  persons  over  15  years  old  who  in  1891 
were  return^  as  "  learning  "  would  now  be  returned  as  literate. 
Adding  together  the  'beaming"  and  ''literate"  males  over  15 
years  in  1891  we  find  that  their  number  was  11,357,996,  while 
the  number  of  literate  males  in  1901  is  12,560,032;  and  the 
literate  females  were  475,842  then  as  against  754,510  now.  This 
is  not  so  large  an  increase  as  might  have  been  expected,  especially 
among  the  males,  where  it  is  only  10  per  cent. — among  females  it 
is  60  per  cent.  The  returns  of  tiie  Education  Department  would 
have  led  us  to  expect  a  larger  growth,  for  they  show  the  numbers 
under  instruction  in  different  classes  of  schools  and  colleges  to 
have  risen  from  3,677,912  to  4,405,042,  or  20  per  cent.  But 
disappointing  as  the  Census  figures  are,  the  fact  that  the  progress 
made  in  the  spread  of  education  is  slower  than  it  should  be  has 
long  been  felt  by  all  Indian  administrators,  and  dissatisfaction 
has  been  expressed  not  merely  with  the  numbers  who  obtain 
instruction,  but  also  with  the  character  of  the  instruction  they 
obtain,  which  is  felt  to  be  too  exclusively  literary  in  its  tendency, 
not  sufficiently  practical  and  industrial.  Lord  Cuxzon  has  taken 
this  line  strongly,  creating  a  Commission  to  inquire  and  report 
on  the  necessary  reforms  of  system,  while  a  Director  has  been 
appointed  to  be  an  Educational  Adviser  to  the  Provincial 
Governments.  Some  addition  to  the  rate  of  progress  may  be 
expected  from  this  new  impetus,  but  a  great  change  must  come 
over  the  Indian  people  before  Education  becomes  as  popular  and 
as  universal  as  it  should  be.  Mr.  Gait  shows  that  the  two 
leading  causes  of  the  difficulty  are  poverty  and  caste  prejudice.* 
"  The  masses  can  ill  afford  to  pay  for  the  tuition  of  their  children, 
or  even  to  spare  them  from  their  work  at  home ;  the  children  of 
castes  regarded  as  unclean  are  not  wanted  in  the  ordinary  schools 
either  by  the  teachers  or  by  the  other  pupils ;  and  the  needs  of 
the  lower  castes  generally  are  apt  to  be  overlooked  by  the 
subordinate  inspecting  officers  of  the  Education  Department.*' 
Nothing  can  raise  the  country  to  a  proper  level  except  the 
introduction  of  a  system  of  universal  compulsory  free  Elementary 
Instruction,  and  it  will  be  long  before  the  financial  strain  on  the 
resources  of  the  Government  is  so  relaxed  as  to  bring  the 
establishment  of  such  a  system  into  the  field  of  practical  politics. 

There  are,  however,  symptoms,  in  the  conditions  of  certain 
races  and  religions,  which  show  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
character  of  the  people  to  make  such  an  outlook  hopeless.  The 
Parsis  are  a  comparatively  small  body,  numbering  about  90,000 
souls,  but  more  than  three  quarters  of  their  males  and  about  half 
their  females  can  read  and  write.   Among  the  nine  and  a  half 
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million  Buddhists  three-eighths  of  the  males  are  literate,  owing  to 
the  influence  of  the  monastery  schools,  though  the  period  spent 
there  is  so  short.  But  the  most  hopeful  example  of  all  is  that  of 
the  native  Christians,  who  come  for  the  most  part  from  a  humble 
origin,  but  who,  after  passing  Chrough  the  hands  of  missionary 
bodies,  show  a  higher  proportion  of  literates  than  any  class  except 
the  two  just  mentioned ;  nearly  one-third  of  their  males  and 
more  than  one-tenth  of  their  females  can  read  and  write.  If 
similar  influences  prevailed  throughout  the  country,  the  number 
of  Uterates  would  be  more  than  doubled.  It  is  curious  to  notice 
that  the  distaste  for  education  is  greatest  where  it  might  be  least 
expected :  the  people  in  the  North- West  of  India,  the  finest  and 
most  manly  races,  where  the  Aryan  element  is  strongest,  are  far 
more  ignorant  of  letters  than  the  Mongoloid  and  Dravidian  races 
of  the  East  and  South. 

Another  hopeful  sign  is  that  progress  in  learning  English  is 
far  more  rapid  than  the  spread  of  general  education.  In  1891 
the  number  who  had  learnt  the  language  of  the  conquering  race 
was  retruned  as  537,811,  or  86  males  and  5  females  in  every 
10,000.  Now  the  total  number  is  1,125,231  persons,  or  68 
males  and  7  females  in  every  10,000.  The  largest  number  of 
English  literates  is  found  in  Bengal,  where  they  number  370,000 ; 
Madras  comes  next  with  190,000,  and  Bombay  with  144,000. 
No  other  province  reaches  100,000.  It  is  unfortunate,  however, 
that  the  Census  Beport  does  not  distinguish  the  English  and 
Etu^nans,  who  learn  English  instinctively,  from  the  native 
population  who  learn  it  educationally,  as  a  foreign  language.  In 
1891  out  of  the  total  figure  of  537,811,  the  native  element  counted 
for  386,032.  Assuming  that  a  similar  proportion  obtains  now, 
the  number  of  natives  who  have  learnt  English  would  be  about 
789,000,  or  double  what  it  was  in  1891. 

A  curious  sideUght  is  thrown  on  the  missionary  question  by 
comparing  the  number  of  natives  who  have  been  converted  to 
Christianity  with  the  number  who  have  been  induced  to  learn 
English.  The  following  table  shows  the  two  sets  of  figures  for  the 
major  provinces  in  which  the  proseljrtising  work  of  the  missionary 
societies  has  been  more  or  less  synchronous  with  the  efforts  of 
the  education  department : 


ProTino*. 

Assam 
Bengal 
Bombay 
Punjab 

United  Provinoes 


21,611 
371,602 
U4,882 
91,818 
96,282 


Kattre 
OhriaUam. 

88,696 
224,710 
122,676 
88,028 
68,841 
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When  we  consider  the  nature  of  the  influences  engaged  in 
either  case — on  the  one  hand  the  zeal  of  the  missionaries,  isolated 
individuals  for  the  most  part,  with  no  official  position,  and  very 
exiguous  funds,  on  the  other  hand  the  efforts  of  the  education 
officers  with  large  supplies  of  money  and  the  prestige  of  Goyem- 
ment  behind  them :  on  the  one  hand  the  sacrifice  of  family  ties 
and  old  associations  which  conversion  entails,  on  the  other  hand 
the  prospect  of  Government  service  or  at  least  of  well-paid  and 
comfmrtaUe  employment  which  an  English  education  promises — 
it  is  wonderful  to  find  that  the  successes  of  the  Gospel  come  so 
close,  numerici^y,  to  those  of  the  Gbvemment  department.  And  it 
must  be  rememb^ted  that  the  figures  in  the  first  column  include 
the  English  and  Eurasian  population,  so  that  a  deduction  of  from 
a  third  to  a  quarter  must  be  made  from  them  in  order  to  obtain 
a  true  comparison  between  natives  who  have  learnt  English  and 
natives  who  have  become  Christian. 

Ikfibmities. 

A  few  remarks  may  be  permitted,  before  bringing  this  Review 
of  the  Census  Beport  to  a  close,  on  the  information  collected 
regarding  infirmities.  Four  classes  of  infirmity  were  enumerated, 
insanity,  deafness,  blindness  and  leprosy ;  there  was  fortunately 
no  change  since  the  previous  census  either  in  these  classes  or  in 
the  instructions  given  for  the  diagnosis  of  the  infirmity,  so  that 
the  figures  of  1881,  of  1891,  and  of  1901,  stand  on  the  same 
footing  for  the  purpose  of  comparison.  The  following  table 
shows  the  number  of  sufferers  from  each  infirmity  as  recorded  by 
the  enumerators : — 


190L 

isn. 

188L 

TpitfVffi^  ... 

66,906 

74,279 

81,182 

Ded!  .... 

168,168 

196,861 

197,216 

Blind  .... 

864,104 

468,868 

626,748 

Leper .  . 

97,840 

196,344 

181,868 

670,817 

866,962 

987,068 

The  progressive  diminution  in  these  figures  at  each  decade  is 
remarkable,  and  three  explanations  are  offered  which  more  or  less 
account  for  it.  One  is  the  increase  of  accuracy  in  the  record. 
The  training  of  each  census  has  told  on  the  work  of  its  successor, 
and  the  enumerators  have  gained  greater  experience  and  have 
grown  stricter  in  excluding  from  the  returns  those  infirmities 
which  do  not  fall  within  the  definition.  Another  cause  is  the 
effect  of  the  recent  famines,  which  fell  with  special  severity  on 
those  who  frequently  live  by  begging  and  are  less  capable  of 
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succeeding  in  the  sixoggle  for  life  than  the  mass  of  the  population. 
A  third  is  that  in  "the  long  period  of  peace  the  country  has 
enjoyed,  the  greater  attention  paid  to  sanitation,  and  the  larger 
amount  of  medical  relief  procurable  in  public  hospitals  and 
dispensaries  have  tended  to  improve  the  general  health  of  the 
people  and  to  reduce  the  number  of  the  afflicted."  * 

The  number  recorded  as  insane  is  about  22  in  every  100,000 
of  the  population,  and  is  only  one-tiiirteenth  t  of  the  corresponding 
numb^  afflicted  by  insanity  in  England. 

This  is  due  partly  to  the  £aot  that  in  Europe  many  persons  who  suffer  from 
imbeoility  or  other  harmless  forms  of  the  disease  are  included,  which  is  not 
the  case  in  India ;  but  the  main  reason  is  doubtless  to  be  found  in  the  very 
different  conditions  of  life  in  the  East.  In  Europe  the  competition  between 
man  and  man  is  seyere,  and  is  yearly  becoming  more  so.  The  mental  wear 
and  tear  is  very  great,  and  the  strain  on  the  nervous  system  deranges  many 
feeble  intellects  which  in  the  cakn  and  placid  East  would  escape  the  storms  to 
which  they  succumb.  { 

"Deafmutism"  is  the  word  used  in  the  Census  Beport  to 
designate  those  who  by  reason  of  deafness  have  never  learnt  to 
speak ;  it  must  be  accepted  so  long  as  we  have  no  term  to  dis- 
tinguish between  complete  and  incomplete  inability  to  hear,  but 
it  should  not  be  supposed  to  imply  that  we  admit  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  "  mutism,"  i.e.  that  any  deaf  person  if  properly 
treated  in  his  youth  cannot  be  taught  to  speak.  The  number  who 
suffer  from  this  affliction  is  about  52  in  every  100,000,  or  nearly 
the  same  proportion  as  in  England ;  and  the  reason  for  the 
decrease  in  the  number  since  the  earliest  census  is  believed  to  be 
that  many  old  persons  who  had  lost  their  hearing  through  age 
were  then  included. 

Blindness  is  well  known  to  be  more  common  in  tropical  than 
in  temperate  countries,  and  accordingly  the  census  returns  about 
120  blind  persons  in  every  100,000  in  India  as  against  nearly  90 
in  England.  The  diminution  in  the  figures  since  the  census  of 
1881  is  mainly  due  to  active  and  skilful  sui^cal  treatment  for 
catazact.  By  successful  operations  of  this  kind  146,000  persons 
in  the  last  ten  years  have  recovered  their  sight,  but  the  number 
of  blind  persons  has  only  been  diminished  by  96,000  since  1891. 
The  persons  thus  benefited  are  often  well  advanced  in  years,  and 
many  of  them  must  have  died  before  the  census  of  1901  was 
taken.  The  tracts  where  blindness  is  most  common  are  the  bare 
dry  regions  of  the  Punjab  and  Upper  India,  whereas  those  where 
it  is  least  so  are  damp  and  green,  like  Bengal  and  Madras. 


t  So  in  the  Ccosiu  Beport,  bat  the  Committee  on  Phyaioal  DeterioiatioQ  (p.  SO) 
give  the  En^h  flgue  for  1902  a«  499  p«r  100,000,  or  wenty.thne  iimM  tm  high 
in  India. 


•  p.  184. 


t  p.  IM. 
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Leprosy  is  a  disease  which  specially  arrests  attention,  on 
acconnt  of  its  loathsome  character  and  its  former  prevalence  in 
Europe,  and  the  Beport  records  a  decrease  in  its  figures  from 
56  per  100,000  in  1881  to  33  now.  No  part  of  this  reduction  can 
be  claimed  as  a  triumph  of  medical  science :  some  improvement 
there  has  been  in  the  diagnosis  of  the  enumerators,  though  even 
now  too  much  accuracy  must  not  be  claimed  for  the  figures, 
since  there  are  certain  diseases,  such  as  leucoderma,  syphilis, 
etc.,  which  may  easily  be  mistaken  for  it ;  but  the  great  cause  of 
the  diminution  has  probably  been  the  high  mortality  from  famine 
among  this  wretched  class.  The  Leprosy  Conmiission  of  1890 
reported  that  the  disease  is  not  due  to  hereditary  transmission  or 
to  contagion,  but  originates  de  novo  in  each  case,  and  that  it 
cannot  be  connected  with  any  geological  conditions  nor  to 
temperature  or  climate,  nor  yet  to  any  class  of  food.  Nothing 
has  since  transpired  to  increase  our  knowledge  of  the  question, 
nor  do  the  census  statistics  throw  any  fresh  light  on  the  subject. 
All  that  they  do  is  to  enable  us  to  prepare  maps  illustrating  the 
areas  where  the  disease  is  most  prevalent,  but  these  areas  seem  to 
have  nothing  in  common.  In  certain  districts  in  West  Bengal, 
centering  in  Bankura,  it  is  twice  as  prevalent  as  in  any  other 
part  of  India ;  then  comes  the  Goalpara  District  of  Assam,  then 
West  Berar,  then  a  tract  along  the  southern  face  of  the 
Himalayas.  The  physical  and  climatic  characteristics  of  these 
tracts  differ  as  vndely  as  do  the  races  who  inhabit  them  and  their 
food  supply.  No  bacillus  causing  or  associated  with  leprosy  has 
yet  been  found.  The  old  hypothesis  that  it  may  be  connected 
with  eating  imperfectly  cured  fish,  recently  restarted  by  Mr. 
Jonathan  Hutchinson,  finds  no  support  in  the  census  statistics. 
Where  science  has  discovered  so  much,  there  is  no  reason  to 
despair  of  ultimate  success  in  laying  bare  the  causation  of  this 
horrible  disease,  and  we  may  hope  that  the  historian  of  the  next 
census  will  have  some  new  light  to  throw  on  it. 

I  must  now  close  my  protracted  notice  of  this  most  interesting 
Beport.  The  only  chapter  I  have  not  touched  on  is  that  which 
contains  the  statistics  of  occupation ;  and  here  the  complication 
of  the  subject  is  so  great,  arising  partly  from  the  combination  of 
agriculture  with  other  professions,  partly  from  the  difficulty  of 
recording  the  occupations  of  women,  and  partly  from  the  confusion 
caused  by  the  constant  changes  in  the  system  adopted  for  classifying 
the  statistics  at  each  successive  census,  that  it  seems  to  me 
hardly  possible  to  give  a  lucid  and  instructive  account  of  the 
results  of  the  enumeration.  We  have  seen  in  a  minor  degree  the 
difficulty  caused  by  change  of  system  in  dealing  with  religion  and 
with  education ;  but  the  confusion  is  greatest  of  all  in  the  case  of 
occupation,  and  one  of  the  chief  lessons  impressed  on  one's  mind 
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by  the  stady  of  the  report  is  that  it  should  be  laid  down  as  a 
stringent  role  that  no  change  should  be  made  in  future  in  the 
manner  of  collecting  the  information  and  exhibiting  the  results 
unless  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary. 
Hitherto  this  principle  has  been  too  much  ignored,  and  successiye 
Census  Commissioners  haye  yielded  to  the  temptation  of  making 
what  seemed  to  be  improvements  in  the  form  of  the  schedule  and 
the  final  tables  without  sufficiently  considering  how  much  they 
will  interfere  with  the  comparative  statistics  which  are  often  more 
important  than  the  absolute  figures.  But  this  warning  against 
the  evils  of  change,  against  the  "  mieux  "  which  is  so  often  the 
"  ennemi  du  bien  "  is  the  main  criticism  that  occurs  to  me  to 
pass  after  a  careful  study  of  this  great  work. 

Lord  Curzon  in  his  speech  on  July  20  at  the  Guildhall  paid  a 
tribute  to  the  great  administrative  ability  of  the  members  of  the 
Indian  Civil  Service,  whom  he  described  as  the  "  organisers  of 
victory."  This  Census  Beport  is  in  a  high  degree  evidence  of 
these  qualities.  I  have  written  in  vain  if  my  readers  have  failed 
to  appreciate  the  organising  talent  shown  in  the  planning  of  the 
census  operations,  the  administrative  ability  which  trained  and 
disciplined  the  vast  body  of  men  employed  in  carrying  them 
out,  and  the  literary  and  scientific  power  shown  in  marshalling 
these  results  and  drawing  out  the  conclusions  to  be  deduced  from 
them.  I  have  only  produced  a  brick  or  two  as  specimens  of  the 
edifice.  I  have  gleaned  a  little  from  the  fair  crops  of  religious 
legend  and  ethnic  myth  and  philosophic  speculation  to  be  found 
in  the  Beport,  but  I  trust  I  have  said  enough  to  show  the  immense 
field  it  covers,  and  the  sterling  value  of  the  contributions  made  to 
our  knowledge  of  India  by  Mr.  Bisley  and  Mr.  Gait. 


C.  A.  Elliott. 
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SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 


The  Parliament  of  Science. 

Without  prejudice  to  the  gaalities  of  the  papers  read  at  the 
recent  annual  meeting  at  Cambridge  of  the  British  Association, 
I  may  say  that  the  main  attraction  of  the  meeting,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  general  public,  was  the  appearance  of  the 
Prime  Minister  as  President.  The  zest  with  which  Mr.  Balfour 
took  part  in  the  activities  of  the  various  sections  seemed  to 
indicate  that  he  enjoyed  the  change  from  the  dusty  atmosphere 
of  political  war  at  St.  Stephen's  to  the  quiet,  serener  air  of 
scientific  discussion  under  the  restful  shadow  of  his  University. 
Yet  his  Presidential  Address  was  in  its  way  an  anomalous  dish 
to  put  before  an  audience  gatiiered  together  to  promote  the 
Advancement  of  Science. 

His  hearers  did  not  attempt  the  natural  comparison  between 
his  address  and  the  well-remembered  address  of  the  former 
President,  who  was  also  Prime  Minister.  Lord  Salisbury  appeared 
as  the  man  of  science,  and  Mr.  Balfour  as  the  metaphysician, 
naked  and  unashamed.  He  did  not  hesitate,  speaking  to  the 
acknowledged  peers  of  science,  to  cast  doubt  on  the  validity  of 
scientific  knowledge  and  to  suggest  that  men  of  science  should 
deliberately  allow  their  minds  to  be  governed,  not  by  the  results 
of  exp^ence  and  experiment,  but  by  certain  innate  ideas  or 
mysterious  promptings  from  some  extra-sensual  source,  which 
are  the  stock-in-trade  of  the  transcendentalist.  With  so  much 
dialectical  skill  did  he  develop  this  motif  that  he  produced  an 
impression  of  real  intellectual  discomfort,  not  perhaps  in  his 
immediate  hearers,  who  were  presumably  hardened  to  the  subtle 
aspersions  of  the  metaphysician,  but  certainly  in  the  wider  circle 
of  newspaper  readers,  who  had  imagined  that  science  embodied 
the  most  stable  form  of  certainty.  The  Association  listened  with 
deep  respect  to  the  address,  but  immediately  afterwards  proceeded 
CO  the  contemplation  of  science  and  scientific  inventions,  undis- 
turbed by  the  eternal  metaphysical  question. 
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Mr.  C.  A.  Parsons  and  Patent  Law  Reform. 

As  President  of  the  Engineering  Section  of  the  Association, 
Mr.  C.  A.  Parsons,  whose  name  is  so  closely  associated  with 
the  deyelopment  of  the  steam  turbine  for  marine  and  electrical 
purposes,  was  in  a  much  more  practical  vein  Neyertheless,  his 
subject  was  almost  as  anomalous  as  Mr.  Balfour's.  Mr.  Parsons 
is  a  successful  inventor  and  he  adduced  argument  after  argument 
to  show  that  under  the  existing  British  patent  laws  it  is  next  to 
impossible  for  the  inventor  to  secure  an  adequate  return  for  his 
labour  and  ingenuity.  Beduced  to  its  simplest  dimensions,  his 
address  was  a  plea  for  two  items  of  reform;  the  institution  of 
some  method  of  search  for  possible  anticipations  of  inventions 
intended  to  be  patented,  and  the  extension  of  the  period  of 
monopoly  of  the  patent  when  granted. 

As  regards  the  first  point,  the  desired  system  of  search  will 
soon  be  in  operation  here  under  the  new  Patent  Law.  The 
search  is  to  be  undertaken  by  an  army  of  clerks,  whose  ages  run 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  years,  and  who  are  selected  by  Civil 
Service  examination.  Consequently  it  is  expected  in  many 
quarters  that  inventors  themselves  will  be  the  first  to  resent  and 
question  the  discovery  that  Hxeit  proposed  patents  have  been 
uxtidpated. 

However  that  may  be,  it  is  certainly  only  a  very  small  section 
of  the  engineering  world  that  will  not  join  with  Mr.  Parsons 
in  his  plea  for  an  extension  of  the  period  of  patent  protection. 
At  present  it  is  fourteen  years — reduced  to  almost  twelve  years 
by  the  time  occupied  in  preliminary  formalities.  That  period  is 
considered  to  be  several  years  too  short  in  days  when  competition 
is  so  acute  and  the  building-up  of  a  business  around  patented 
articles  occupies  so  much  time.  Beyond  that  question  there 
is  the  far  wider  and  more  difficult  one  of  uniform  international 
patent  law ;  but  as  no  two  men  and  no  two  countries  take  the 
same  view  of  patent  law,  the  chance  of  an  early  settlement  is  far 
beyond  the  range  of  practical  politics. 

Control  of  the  Nile. 

The  majority  of  the  other  papers  read  before  the  Association 
were,  as  usual,  of  a  highly  technical  character,  a  fact  which  alone 
would  forbid  any  attempt  at  description  here.  But  there  was  one 
p^^  which  it  is  difficult  to  pass  by  without  mention,  since  it 
recounted  the  history  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  successful 
applications  of  engineering  drill  to  the  development  of  a  country's 
natural  resources.  "  The  Control  of  the  Nile  "  was  the  title  of  the 
p^per  in  which  Major  Sir  Hanbury  Brown  described  the  irrigation 
schemes  which  have  proved  the  fbiaucial  salvation  of  Egypt. 
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Sir  Hahbury  went  back  to  the  period  when  the  extravagance 
of  the  Khedive,  Ismail  Pasha,  had  caused  the  debt  of  Egypt  in 
fourteen  years  to  grow  from  about  £3,000,000  to  je89,000,000. 
In  order  that  Egypt  might  pay  interest  on  this  inflated  debt  at 
the  rate  of  8^  millions  per  annum,  it  was  imperative  that  the 
country  should  produce  more  and  waste  less.  Under  Lord 
Cromer's  supreme  control.  Sir  Edgar  Vincent,  as  Financial  Adviser 
to  the  Khedive,  undertook  the  latter  task,  while  the  organisation 
of  the  reformed  irrigation  service  was  entrusted  to  Sir  Colin 
Scott-Moncrieff,  with  a  view  to  the  multiplication  of  the  pro- 
ductive powers  of  the  Nile  Valley.  The  old  system  of  the 
Pharaohs,  that  of  irrigation  by  inundation,  in  whicli  only  the 
upper  waters  of  each  succeeding  flood  were  utilised,  had  persisted 
for  6,000  years  and  furnished,  under  favourable  circumstances,  one 
plentiful  crop.  With  the  modem  system  of  perennial  irrigation 
by  dams  two  crops  a  year  are  obtainable.  Under  the  new  rigime 
the  Delta  barrage,  erected  without  conspicuous  success  by  the 
French,  was  reconstructed  with  the  result  that  the  cotton  crop 
has  been  doubled  in  value,  and  the  cultivated  area  increased  from 
5,000,000  to  6,000,000  acres. 

Proportionally  greater  results  are  calculated  from  the  far  more 
ambitious  Assuan  barrage  scheme,  with  regard  to  which  Sir 
Hanbury  evidently  shares  the  regrets  of  many  people  that  the 
protests  against  the  submersion  of  the  Island  of  Philse  were 
allowed  to  prevail  with  the  result  that  the  contents  of  the 
reservoirs  were  reduced  from  2,500  million  to  1,000  million  cubic 
metres.  The  large  quantity  would  have  been  sufficient  for  the 
development  of  Middle  and  Lower  Egypt  from  Assiut  to  the 
sea;  the  smaller  quantity  is  only  enough  for  Middle  Egypt 
alone. 

New  Automatic  Weir  Crest 

Many  irrigation  schemes  depend  upon  the  retention  of  river- 
water  by  weirs^ — the  Nile  barrage  scheme  being  a  conspicuous 
example  on  a  large  scale.  In  tropical  countries  the  heavy  floods 
present  a  very  difficult  problem  to  the  irrigation  engineer ;  on  the 
one  hand  he  must  take  care  to  lower  his  weir  at  flood  times  in 
order  to  let  the  excess  of  water  go  safely  past,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  as  the  flood  subsides,  he  ought  to  raise  the  crest  of  the  weir 
BO  as  to  collect  as  much  of  the  precious  water  as  possible.  Mr. 
Mawson  of  Bombay  has  designed  an  ingenious  weir  crest  to  over- 
come this  difficulty.  The  floodway  is  divided  into  a  number  of 
spans,  in  each  of  which  are  fitted  the  double  sluice  gates  which 
form  the  essence  of  the  invention.  The  up-stream  gate  forms 
part  of  the  water-tight  barrage  retaining  the  water ;  at  its  top  is  a 
segment-shaped  airangement  which  rolls  on  a  similar  segment- 
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shaped  portion  of  the  down-stream  gate,  whose  function  is  to  open 
the  up-stream  gate  during  floods.  Should  the  water  rise  above 
the  desired  level  it  overflows  into  the  space  between  the  two  seg- 
ments and  gradually  counterbalanees  the  pressure  on  the  up-stream 
Rate  while  accumulating  pressure  on  the  down-stream  gate.  This 
causes  the  gates  to  open,  providing  a  passage  between  them  for 
the  flood  water.  The  gates  thus  adjust  themselves  automatically 
to  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  water,  opening  and  closing  in  proportion 
as  the  volume  of  flood  water  increases  or  decreases.  When  the 
flood  runs  high  the  up-stream  gate  is  horizontal  and  the  down- 
stream gate  lies  at  a  slope,  thus  offering  very  little  obstruction  to 
the  passage  of  the  water.  As  the  flood  subsides  the  gates  close 
as  soon  as  the  normal  level  of  safety  is  reached.  In  this  way  Mr. 
Mawson's  invention  avoids  the  risk  of  inundation  and  at  the  same 
time  effects  a  saving  of  water. 

Tube  Mills  on  the  Rand 

My  recent  references  to  high-speed  stamp  mills  may  be 
supplemented  by  a  description  of  the  tube  mills,  whose  introduc- 
tion to  the  Band  has  created  a  great  deal  of  practical  interest  in 
mining  circles. 

In  order  to  understand  the  function  of  the  tube  mill,  the  steps 
in  the  cyanide  process  of  gold  extraction  have  to  be  followed. 
The  mine  rock  is  first  reduced  by  rock-breakers  and  then  intro- 
duced into  the  stamp  battery  where  it,  mixed  with  water,  is 
pounded  and  crushed.  After  passing  over  the  "amalgamating 
table,"  where  the  free  gold  is  deposited,  the  resulting  sand  and 
water  is  graded  so  that  the  coarser  sands  are  separated  from  the 
finer.  The  former  are  passed  into  special  vats  where,  owing  to 
their  size  and  the  consequent  difficulty  which  the  cyanide  solution 
has  in  penetrating  their  substance,  they  have  to  be  subjected  to 
an  exceptionally  long  treatment.  The  additional  time  implies 
additional  cost  in  winning  the  gold. 

It  is  in  the  treatment  of  these  coarse  sands  that  the  tube  mill 
is  useful.  At  Ealgoorlie  the  mills  have  been  in  use  for  several 
years  and  have  thoroughly  proved  their  value.  In  principle  they 
are  similar  to  the  rotary  banrels  which  are  used  in  engineering 
works  for  polishing  small  castings;  these  are  placed  in  large 
numbers  inside  a  rotating  cylinder  with  some  polishing  material 
and  by  mutual  friction  they  are  uniformly  ground  and  polished. 
In  the  tube  mill  a  hollow  horizontal  rotating  cylinder  of  steel 
plates  with  a  lining  of  manganese  steel  or  chilled  iron  is  used. 
Flints,  water-roUed  stones,  or  iron  balls  are  used  as  the  grinding 
material.  The  closed  ends  of  the  tube  are  pierced  by  hollow  axles, 
through  one  of  which  the  mixture  of  coarse  sand  and  water  is  fed. 
The  rotation  of  the  cylinder  rolls  the  sand  over  and  over  with  the 
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stones,  grinding  it  rapidly  to  the  desired  fineness,  and  the  finer 
sand  passes  oat  of  the  axle  with  the  water. 

It  is  claimed  for  this  mill  that  it  increases  the  output  of  a  given 
installation  by  between  60  and  100  per  cent.,  according  to  circum- 
stances, and  one  maker  claims  that  with  his  particular  form  of 
mill  it  can  be  run  continuously  night  and  day  for  three  years 
without  renewal  of  the  lining.  The  simplicity  of  the  inyention 
and  its  proyen  efficiency  in  reducing  the  coarser  sands  to  a  con- 
dition in  which  they  may  be  used  in  the  ordinary  treatment  vats 
combine  to  ensure  for  it  a  rapid  development  in  all  active  gold- 
mining  centres. 

Record  in  Building  Construction. 

Some  time  ago  the  British  press  was  busy  with  exaggerated 
praises  of  a  feat  in  rapid  building  construction  performed  by 
British  workmen  stimulated  by  American  "  hustling  "  methods. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  equal  publicity  will  be  given  to  the  breaking 
of  the  American  record  under  purely  British  supervision.  Here  the 
result  was  not  obtained  by  forcing  the  pace  but  by  exceptional 
forethought  in  collecting  the  necessary  materials  and  in  c»:gan- 
ising  the  method  of  erection. 

The  building  in  question  formed  an  important  addition  to  the 
Singer  sewing  machine  works  near  Glasgow.  At  these  works  the 
company  has  been  turning  out  sewing  machines  at  the  rate  of 
800,000  per  annum,  and  it  found  that  while  other  departments 
could  produce  more,  the  cabinet-making  department  was  working 
to  the  limit  of  its  capacity.  Accordingly  it  was  decided  to  erect 
a  new  building  so  as  to  increase  the  total  production  to  1,000,000 
machines  per  annum.  A  time*limit  of  six  months,  with  heavy 
penalties  in  default,  was  imposed  upon  the  contractors,  Messrs. 
Bobert  McAlpine  and  Sons,  who  had  erected  the  original  buildings 
twenty-one  years  ago.  The  building  was  actually  completed 
within  that  time-limit.  Dimensions  do  not  convey  an  idea  of 
the  size  of  the  addition,  but  some  notion  of  it  is  suggested  by  the 
comparison  of  the  structure  with  an  erection  40  feet  deep  and 
80  feet  high  stretching  along  a  thoroughfare  for  almost  exactiy 
one  mUe. 

This  record  in  building  construction  is  made  the  more  striking 
by  the  fact  that  the  construction  was  of  an  exceptionally  sub- 
stantial character  throughout.  I  may  add  that  a  new  material, 
called  "  Ferrolithic,*'  was  used  for  casing  the  steel  framework 
and  forming  the  floors.  This  material  is  composed  of  the  slag  of 
steel  furnaces,  broken  into  small  cubes  and  mixed  with  slag-sand 
and  cement.  For  this  material  it  is  claimed  that  its  tensile 
strength  exceeds  that  of  concrete  made  with  four  parts  of  crushed 
granite  by  50  per  cent. 
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Liquid  Fuel  Motor  Fire  Engine. 

Where  wood  is  largely  used  in  building  construction,  as  in 
many  colonial  cities,  a  delay  of  a  few  seconds  in  the  arrival  of  the 
fire  engine  may  make  all  the  difference  between  saving  the  property 
and  total  destruction.  Consequently  it  is  not  surprising  to  &id  a 
strong  tendency  to  replace  horse-drawn  fire  engines  with  those 
mechanically-propelled.  That  tendency  exists  even  where  the 
fire-risks  are  not  so  great,  and  in  Britain  the  change  from  horse 
to  motor  traction  has  already  begun.  A  Merryweather  motor 
fire  engine  was  recently  tried  in  Liverpool  with  such  good  results 
that  another  of  the  same  kind  has  been  supplied. 

One  interesting  feature  of  this  engine  is  the  adoption  of  the 
Eermode  system  of  firing  by  liquid  fuel.  When  the  engine  is 
lying  in  the  station  a  gas  grill  is  utilised  to  keep  the  steam  in  the 
boiler  at  801bs.  pressure.  As  soon  as  a  call  is  received  the  gas 
grill  is  removed  and  the  Eermode  burner  turned  on.  This  burner 
is  fed  with  oil,  steam  and  air ;  the  steam  heats  and  pulverises  the 
oil,  driving  it  into  the  fire-box  along  with  a  considerable  quantity 
of  induced  air,  somewhat  on  the  principle  of  an  injector.  The 
combustion  of  this  mixture  is  accompanied  with  intense  heat  at  a 
comparatively  small  cost  in  fuel.  As  soon  as  the  burner  is  turned 
on  the  engine  is  ready  to  take  the  road,  and  as  it  is  capable  of 
maintaining  a  speed  of  twenty  miles  per  hour  through  the  streets 
it  reaches  the  scene  of  the  fire  before  the  horse-drawn  engines.  No 
smoke  is  emitted,  no  burning  fuel  is  dropped,  and  as  there  is  no 
stoking  to  be  done,  every  available  hand  is  free  to  be  engaged  in 
the  work  of  salvage. 

As  for  the  reliability  of  the  engine,  it  has  been  on  duty  day 
and  night  for  five  months  without  the  burner  being  inspected  or 
the  boiler-tubes  cleaned. 

Petrol-Motor  Fire  Engine. 

Another  type  of  motor  fire  engine  has  been  adopted  at 
Leicester.  There  a  petrol  motor  is  used  to  propel  a  vehicle  fitted 
with  numerous  fire  appliances.  The  Wolseley  horizontal  type  of 
engine  was  used,  since  it  does  not  project  above  the  chassis,  and 
thus  leaves  free  a  large  unobstructed  area.  The  motor  is  of  24 
horse  power,  runs  at  760  revolutions  per  minute,  and  is  geared  to 
give  speeds  up  to  25  miles  per  hour  when  carrying  all  the 
appliances  of  the  brigade.  The  rear  wheels  are  reinforced  with 
wire  spokes  on  the  Wolseley  system  of  wheel-building,  in  order  to 
enable  them  to  withstand  the  severe  side  strains  induced  when 
turning  comers.  The  rear  part  of  the  vehicle  itself  is  fitted  with 
a  60-gallon  chemical  cylinder  and  hose-reel  mounted  above  it. 
Besides  other  first-aid  appliances  the  vehicle  carries  two  9  feet 
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ladders  and  two  hand  eztinctenrs ;  and  there  is  accommodation 
for  six  firemen,  including  the  driver. 

The  ''Axiom"  System  of  Lubrication. 

It  is  not  so  many  years  since  the  problem  of  lubrication  was 
taken  up  scientifically  and  robbed  of  much  of  the  rule-of-thumb 
which  had  controlled  its  solution  in  the  early  days  of  the  steam 
engine.  The  departures  from  the  established  general  principles 
have  not,  however,  been  very  startling,  and  the  Axiom  system  of 
lubrication,  which  is  now  being  "  brought  out "  as  a  commercial 
thing,  would  be  interesting  if  only  for  its  originality.  It  differs 
from  the  ordinary  method  of  engine  lubrication  in  two  ways ;  first 
in  the  character  of  the  lubricant  and,  second,  in  the  manner  of  its 
application  to  the  various  bearings  of  the  engine.  The  composition 
of  the  lubricant  is,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  kept  a  close  trade  secret ; 
in  appearance  and  consistency  it  is  like  lard.  It  is  not  introduced 
directly  to  the  bearings  as  liquid  lubricant  usually  is.  A  mass  of 
it  is  placed  within  a  horizontal  gun-metal  cylinder  fitted  with  a 
tight  piston,  which  pushes  the  lubricant  into  a  series  of  pipes 
leading  to  the  bearings.  By  an  automatic  arrangement  the  piston 
is  forced  along  step  by  step  at  any  desired  rate,  thus  keeping  the 
bearings  constantly  supplied  with  the  proper  amount  of  lubricant. 
By  a  simple  hand  action  the  bearings  may  be  at  any  moment 
"  flushed  "  with  lubricant  should  they  become  hot. 

This  system  has  been  fitted  in  ocean-going  steamers  and  has 
proved  very  satisfactory.  Besides  a  saving  in  the  cost  of  oil,  there 
is  a  distinct  economy  in  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  ''greasers" 
who  are  required  in  the  ordinary  way  to  look  after  the  lubrica- 
tion and  clean  up  waste  oil.  A  superintendent  engineer  calculated 
that  his  ship  enjoyed  a  total  saving  of  £87  in  lubrication  during  a 
four  months'  voyage.  The  regularity  of  the  lubrication  ensures 
smooth  running  and  reduces  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  machinery. 

A  New  *'  Guy  Anchor." 

It  has  been  frequently  remarked  that  the  most  generally  useful 
inventions  have  been  of  the  simplest  possible  character — so  simple 
that  everybody  wonders  why  they  were  not  thought  of  long  before. 
That  thought  must  strike  every  engineer  as  soon  as  he  comes 
across  the  new  form  of  "  guy  anchor."  Guy  anchors  are  used  to 
fix  tent  ropes  and  fence  and  telegraph  pole  supports  firmly  to  earth 
so  that  they  may  stand  the  strains  of  winds  and  snow-storms. 
The  new  anchors  are  an  ingenious  variation  on  the  customary 
form.  They  may  be  compared  to  mushroom  anchors,  in  which 
the  mushroom  part  has  been  cut  radially  and  bent  so  as  to  form  a 
flattened  screw.  By  means  of  a  special  wrench  these  screw 
anchors  are  readily  screwed  into  the  ground  and,  although  they 
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may  be  easily  screwed  out,  they  are  exceedingly  hard  to  ptdl 
out.  The  inch  size  will  stand  a  pulling  strain  of  over  five  tons, 
while  the  largest  size,  12  inches  in  length  (which  takes  only 
twenty  minutes  to  instal),  will  bear  between  fifty  and  sixty  tons 
pulUng  resistance. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  enumerate  all  the  uses  to  which  this 
device  might  be  applied,  but  as  agriculture  suggests  many  and 
engineering  suggests  many  more,  no  apology  is  required  for 
reconmiending  it  to  colonial,  as  well  as  home,  engineers.  An 
anchor  which  may  be  fixed  by  unskilled  labour  and  will  support 
anything  from  a  rail  fence  to  an  iron  chinmey  is  an  invention  for 
which  every  country  can  find  plenty  of  use. 


Ifwentiom  of  intereMt  to  thow  engaged  in  BriHeh  induetriee 
wiU  he  noticed  regularly  under  the  title  of  ^*  Seienee  and 
Invention,**  With  the  view  of  increasing  the  utility  of  the 
information  at  much  cu  potiible,  manufacturere  of  new  plant 
and  machinery  are  invited  to  tend  partieulart  to  the  Bdiior, 

The  Editor  wiU  he  plecued  to  put  overtea  eontrtbutort  into 
ecrretpondence  with  any  of  the  ftirmt  mentioned  in  {hit  article. 


Enginbeb. 
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FOR  WHAT  IS  THE  BRITISH  ARMY? 


Mr.  Araold-Forster's  Scheme. 

I  AM  one  of  the  very  many  people  who  expected  great  things 
from  Mr.  Amold-Forster,  and  whose  disappointment  is  now 
proportionate  to  the  degree  of  optimism  previously  cherished. 
Moreover,  it  is  just  because  the  principle  upon  which  the  new 
scheme  of  aimyor  reganisation  has  been  based  so  nearly  meet  our 
actual  needs  that  the  failure  in  practical  application  is  the  more 
exasperating. 

The  rock  against  which  Mr.  Amold-Forster's  fair  argosy 
seems  to  have  struck  is  the  old  enemy,  "  Home  defence."  The 
War  Minister  has  apparently  failed  to  realize  that  a  sound  scheme 
of  Imperial  defence  would,  ipso  facto,  necessarily  include  the 
protection  of  these  islands,  and  he  has  based  the  greater  matter 
upon  the  lesser,  instead  of  adopting  the  contrary  course  of  pro- 
cedure. He  does  not  see  that  the  numbers  or  efficiency  of  the 
Volunteer  force  affect  nothing  except  the  amplitude  of  our  ability 
to  defeat  '*  raids,"  and  that  what  we  need  to  have  behind  the  navy 
in  order  to  turn  to  account  the  successes  that  we  hope  may  be 
won  at  sea,  is  an  army  capable  of  following  up  on  land  the 
victories  that  have  placed  the  ocean  highways  at  our  disposal 
and  closed  them  against  the  enemy. 

We  cannot  afford,  and  there  is,  moreover,  no  reason  why 
we  should  attempt  to  maintain,  upon  a  regular  establishment,  an 
army  large  enough  for  the  work  oversea  that  war  with  a  great 
Power  would  compel  us  to  undertake.  For  such  enterprises  the 
Begular  Army  which  we  now  possess  is,  as  we  all  know,  utterly 
inadequate,  whilst  for  its  proper  functions,  defined  by  Major- 
Gteneral  Sir  Edward  Hutton  as  the  "Police  of  the  Empire," 
it  is  needlessly  large.  Mr.  Amold-Forster  wisely  proposes  to 
reduce  the  numbers  of  the  Begular  Army,  whilst  at  the  same 
time  increasing  its  effective  value  by  providing  a  striking  force," 
maintained  always  en  itat  de  partir,  and  thus  preventing  vexa- 
tious calls  upon  the  Reserves  for  any  but  really  formidable  wars. 
Whether  12,000  infantry,  or  in  all,  say,  16,000  men,  represents  a 
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sufficient  ''striking  force/'  is  a  matter  of  opinion;  but  the 
principle  is  obviously  a  sound  one. 

Mr.  Amold-Forster  most  laudably  desires  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
the  Army,  and  in  order  to  do  so  he  substitutes  a  bastard  organisa- 
tion for  a  large  proportion  of  the  existing  Begular  Army  and 
Mihtia,  to  the  practical  extinction  of  the  latter,  and  all  this 
without  raising  appreciably,  even  on  paper,  our  oversea  fighting 
strength.  I  contend  that  these  proposiJs  are  very  mischievous; 
and  whilst  I  am  strongly  in  favour  of  reducing  the  Begular 
Army  (even  to  the  extent  of  fifty  battalions),  I  hold  that  upon  the 
glorification,  not  the  destruction,  of  the  Militia  the  future  defence 
of  this  Empire,  by  land,  chiefly  depends.  I  believe  that,  asked 
to  take  a  definite  and  prominent  share  in  Imperial  defence,  the 
Militia  would  readily  respond ;  that  conditions  of  training  could 
be  arranged  so  that  the  better  classes  of  citizens  might  serve  in 
the  Militia  without  detriment,  in  peace,  to  their  trades  or  occupsr 
tions;  and  that,  promoted  to  be  the  principal  branch  of  the 
Imperial  Army,  the  Militia  could  be  recruited,  by  voluntary 
methods,  up  to  a  very  formidable  establishment. 

I  shall  not  now  attempt  further  to  discuss  Mr.  Amold-Forster's 
proposals,  with  which  many  writers  have  already  dealt  in  detail, 
but  I  would  venture  to  present  instead  my  own  view  of  the 
problem  that  requires  to  be  solved. 

The  Anny  Question  as  a  Whole. 

The  land  forces  of  the  British  Empire  consist  of  Begulars, 
Militia,  Yeomanry,  and  Volunteers ;  and  in  addition  to  these  we 
may  to  some  extent  count  upon  contingents  of  Indian  and 
Colonial  troops.  Subject  to  the  local  needs  of  India  herself, 
the  Indian  army,  British  and  native,  will  generally  be  to  some 
extent  disposable  for  Imperial  defence;  and  the  question  of 
whether  India  can  or  cannot  spare  a  considerable  detachment 
for  service  out  of  India  is  one  which  the  paramount  Government 
at  home  may  decide  for  itself.  But  the  active  participation  of 
self-goveming  colonies  in  Imperial  wars  is  entirely  subject  to 
the  will  of  the  colonies  themselves.  Therefore  it  is  obvious  that 
Oreat  Britain  must  base  her  military  policy  upon  the  assumption 
that  she  stands  practically  alone,  and  that  any  assistance  to  be 
rendered  by  her  dependencies  must  be  regarded  as  supplementary 
to,  and  not  as  an  integral  part  of,  her  fighting  strength. 

Approaching  the  subject  from  the  point  of  view  that  I  have 
stated,  I  propose  to  confine  myself  in  the  following  remarks  to  a 
discussion  of  the  work  falling  to  the  lot  of  the  forces  raised  in  the 
United  Kingdom  itself,  and  the  capacity  of  each  branch  to 
perform  its  allotted  task. 
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The  defence  of  the  United  Kingdom  against  invasion  in  force 
is  principally,  but  not  entirely,  a  naval  question  ;  and  so,  moreover, 
is  the  defence  of  every  part  of  the  Empire.  Without  the  com- 
mand of  the  sea  we  could  not  reinforce  our  military  garrisons 
abroad.  In  these  days  of  steam  and  telegraphs,  and,  moreover,  of 
sudden  outbreaks  of  hostilities  coincident  with,  or  even  previous 
to,  actual  declarations  of  war,  we  cannot  count  upon  having  time 
to  despatch  reinforcements  to  distant  parts  in  anticipation  of  the 
need  for  them.  All  we  can  hope  for  in  this  connection  is  that 
a  victorious  Navy  may  clear  the  way  for  us  to  send  troops  to 
rq)lace  casualties,  or  to  augment  the  strength  of  the  garrisons 
in  view  of  an  assumption  of  the  offensive  in  the  regions  where 
those  garrisons  are  situated.  Therefore  it  is  obvious  that  our 
oversea  garrisons  must  be  maintained  at  a  strength  sufficient  to 
ensure  their  own  safety  during  the  time  that  the  Navy  is  fighting 
for  supremacy.  But  it  is  at  the  same  time  essential  that  there 
shall  be  an  effective  force  of  regular  troops  of  reasonable  strength 
ready  to  be  drawn  upon  for  colonial  reinforcements,  in  case  the 
opportunity  for  despatching  them  might  be  at  our  disposal,  and 
the  circumstances  rendered  this  desirable.  If,  therefore,  by  what- 
ever means,  we  some  day  succeed  in  creating  a  great  reserve 
army  to  join  the  regular  forces  for  service  beyond  the  seas  in  a 
struggle  for  national  existence,  and,  in  order  to  provide  the  need- 
ful funds,  decide  to  reduce  the  present  establishment  of  the 
Begular  Army,  such  reduction  must  not  be  carried  so  far  as  to 
leave  us  without  at  least  one  Army  Corps  of  professional  soldiers 
at  home,  in  addition  to  the  cadres  from  which  the  permanent 
garrisons  abroad  are  furnished. 

No  continental  Power  is  Ukely  to  be  tempted  by  a  merely 

temporary  command  "  of  the  Channel,  or  of  the  North  Sea,  to 
risk  so  serious  an  operation  as  an  invasion  of  this  country.  Yet 
such  an  adventure  is  by  no  means  foredoomed  to  inevitable 
failure,  and  therefore  might  actually  be  attempted.  Conunon 
prudence  consequently  dictates  that  we  should  be  fully  prepared 
for  an  event  which,  however  improbable,  could  not  fail  to  be 
fraught  with  grave  danger  of  complete  disaster.  Imperfect  as 
our  military  organisation  undeniably  is,  and  inefficient  as  our 
existing  forces  at  home  actually  are,  I  do  not  believe  that,  if  a 
fortnight  were  allowed  us  for  preparation,  any  hostile  army  could 
make  good  its  landing  upon  our  shores — even  if  the  British  fleet 
had  first  been  defeated,  in  which  case  invasion  would  have 
become  superfluous.  But  were  we  to  be  attacked  before  our 
mobilisation  and  dispositions  had  been  completed,  the  result 
would  aknost  certainly  be  disastrous.   I  contend,  therefore,  that 

Home  defence  "  (which  is  one  of  the  factors  of  the  problem  of 
Imperial  defence)  is  a  miUtary  as  well  as  a  naval  question. 
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InvaBion,  in  face  of  an  unbeaten  Navy,  is,  indeed,  extremely 
improbable ;  but  it  is  not  absolutely  beyond  the  bounds  of  possi- 
bility, and  must  therefore  be  provided  against  as  carefully  as  if  it 
were  actually  to  be  expected. 

Proceeding  from  the  situation  now  arrived  at,  I  feel  justified 
in  predicating  that,  if  only  for  purposes  of  purely  home  defence,  a 
large  and  efficient  reserve  army  is  essential  to  our  security ;  but  I 
will  further  endeavour  to  show  that,  even  if  the  United  Kingdom 
is  thereby  rendered  absolutely  unassailable,  we  cannot  stop  short, 
satisfied  with  this  as  the  consummation  of  our  mihtary  ideal. 
That  at  present  our  reserve  forces  are  insufficiently  reUable  is,  I 
think,  generally  admitted.  I  will  take  this  much  for  granted,  and, 
consequently,  that  an  urgent  need  for  improved  efficiency  has 
been  established.  Beyond  this,  however,  I  contend  that,  thanks  to 
our  insular  position,  a  state  of  mihtary  efficiency  competent  to 
guarantee  the  integrity  of  our  own  soil  is  per  se  a  sufficient  basis 
upon  which  to  rely  with  confidence,  for  the  power  to  undertake, 
if  required,  the  counter-stroke  on  land  that  can  alone,  by  its  pre- 
paration or  dehvery,  secure  for  us  an  advantageous  peace.  Had 
we  manifestly  the  power  to  strike  back,  the  probability  is  that 
we  should  escape  the  costly  obligation  to  employ  it.  But,  if  we 
continue  without  such  power,  we  shall  some  day  have  to  create 
it  at  the  eleventh  hour,  expensively  and  inefficiently,  and  run 
the  danger  of  exhaustion  before  our  preparations  have  been 
completed. 

However  victorious  our  Navy  may  be,  the  mere  existence  of  a 
state  of  war  with  a  great  Power  would  surely  occasion  terrible 
distress  in  this  country ;  and,  were  hostiUties  to  be  inordinately 
prolonged,  we  might  be  reduced  to  an  ignominious  peace  in  spite 
of  the  most  glorious  successes  at  sea.  Our  true  poUcy  is  peace,  if 
possible ;  but,  when  war  becomes  inevitable,  to  be  in  a  position  to 
force  the  fighting,  by  land  as  well  as  by  sea,  in  order  that  peace 
may  the  sooner  be  restored  to  us. 


The  Regular  Forces. 

The  present  Prime  Minister  has  declared,  through  the  mouth 
of  Mr.  Amold-Forster,  that  the  "  Begular  Army  is  for  work  over- 
sea." To  many  this  statement  may  appear  in  the  light  of  a 
truism ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  of  great  importance,  because  it 
has  never  before  been  made  authoritatively.  Work  oversea  in- 
dudes  the  provision  of  permanent  garrisons  abroad,  and  dealing 
with  wars  great  and  small.  For  ordinary  ''small  wars"  the 
Begular  Army  is  numerically  more  than  sufficient,  but  for  great 
wars  it  is  hopelessly  inadequate ;  yet  in  the  latter  case  it  must 
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obviouidy  play  its  part  to  the  best  of  its  ability.  Thus  we 
arrive  at  the  business  of  the  Begolar  Army,  which  may  be  stated 
as  under : — 

(a)  The  provision  of  oversea  garrisons. 

(b)  Small  wars. 

(c)  To  be  the  nueleus  of  the  army  required  for  a  great  war. 
The  MiUtia. 

The  force  by  which  the  Begular  Army  has  from  time  imme- 
morial been  strengthened,  directly,  by  the  support  of  whole 
battalions,  or  indirectly,  by  the  enlistment  of  individuals,  seems  to 
be  that  to  which  we  should  turn  for  the  aid  which  we  now  need 
more  than  ever.  Whether  the  Militia  can  or  can  not  be  raised  to 
an  adequate  strength  by  voluntary  methods,  and  at  the  same  time 
trained  up  to  a  sufficiently  high  standard,  remains  to  be  seen. 
There  are  two  ways  of  getting  recruits ;  the  first  i&.  by  making 
it  worth  a  man's  while  to  enUst  vdiuntarily,  and  the  second  by 
utilising  the  compulsory  powers  which,  in  the  case  of  the  Militia, 
are  already  the  law  of  the  land,  and  merely  held  in  abeyance,  but 
of  which,  by  tJie  abolition  of  the  Militia,  Mr.  Amold-Forster  would 
now  finally  deprive  us.  Be  all  this  as  it  may,  it  is  unquestionable 
that  we  cannot  afibrd  to  raise  the  Regular  Army  to  a  strength 
sufficient  to  render  us  formidable  upon  the  Continent,  and  that, 
fortunately,  there  is  no  occasion  whatever  for  us  to  make  so  costly 
a  sacrifice. 

If  it  were  necessary,  the  need  would  have  to  be  faced,  cost 
what  it  might ;  but  it  is  not  necessary.  A  Reserve  army  raised 
upon  a  militia  basis,  and  trained  to  a  standard  not  very  greatly 
superior  to  that  of  tiie  best  militia  regiments  of  the  present  day» 
would  meet  our  case  quite  suffioimtly.  The  Navy  will  either 
succeed  or  fail  in  defei^g  or  looking  up  the  fleet  of  a  hostile 
power.  If  the  Navy  be  victorious,  we  shall  obviously  have  at  our 
disposal  whatever  time  is  considered  necessary  for  the  improve- 
ment of  our  Beserve  Army  before  it  is  utilised.  Delay  vrill  cost 
money  and  be  generally  detrimental,  but,  within  limits,  it  will  not 
actually  be  dangerous.  Upon  the  other  hand,  if  our  Navy  be 
defeated  v^e  are  at  cmce  placed  under  the  heel  of  tito  enemy,  and 
no  matter  how  many  soldiers  we  have  in  arms,  and  no  matter  how 
impossible  an  invasion  of  this  oountry  may  have  become,  in 
spite  of  all  we  must  be  conquered  in  the  end.  We  could  not 
continue  indefinitely  living  upon  food  imported  Bt  famine  prices. 
Thua  we  can,  in  either  case,  be  content  with  a  partially  traaned 
force  ;  because,  upon  the  one  hand,  the  Navy,  if  successful,  can 
secure  for  us  the  time  to  complete  our  training ;  whilst,  upon  the 
o&atf  if  Hie  Navy  be  over-matched^  it  will  matter  little  how  many 
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or  how  few  soldiers  we  have,  or  how  well  or  how  ill  they  may 
have  beexL  trained. 

What  we  require  of  the  Militia  is  that  it  shall  constitute 
an  army  strong  enough  and  good  enough  to  be  utilised,  with 
the  nudeus  of  Regulars,  for  the  purpose  of  following  up  naval 
victories  with  the  least  possible  delay  after  a  decisive  action 
has  settled  the  question  of  sea-power.  For  such  a  purpose  a 
strength  of  roughly  a  million  should  suffice,  or  more  than  ten 
times  the  present  strength  of  effective  militiamen.  Probably  we 
shall  find  ourselves  compelled  to  use  compulsion  as  an  auxiliary 
to  reomiting,  or  possibly  to  rely  chiefly  upon  it.  The  secret  of 
obtaining  recruits  by  voluntary  methods  is  to  avoid  serious  inter* 
ference  with  civilian  occupations ;  and,  to  mitigate  the  hardship 
of  compulsory  service,  the  same  precaution  is  demmded  in  the 
interests  of  justice.  From  this  postulate  we  are  led  to  conclude 
that  the  actual  periods  of  service  with  the  colours  for  the  training 
of  recruits  and  the  subsequent  exercising  of  trained  soldiers  must 
be  as  short  as  possible,  and  that  the  former  period  must  be  under- 
gone at  an  early  age  before  the  men  have  settled  down  in  their 
trades  or  other  occupations.  The  basis  of  our  military  system 
should  ther^ore  be  that  drill  and  physical  devdopment  should  be 
attended  to  during  school  days  and  fighting  efficiency  secured  by 
furth^  training  before  ihe  age  of  twenty. 

In  the  paper  I  read  before  the  National  Service  League  last 
year,^  I  advocated  the  training,  for  six  months,  of  100,000  recruits 
annually,  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years ;  and  that  subsequently  the 
men  should  do  most  of  tintii  work  locally,  by  companies,  und^  a 
system  less  onerous  than  that  now  appli^  to  the  Volunteers.  I 
an  still  of  opinion  that  a  training  of  six  months'  duration,  if 
properly  conducted,  should  suffice  to  have  a  lasting  effect,  and 
give  us  a  Militia  quite  fit  to  take  the  field  by  the  time  the  Navy 
had  gained  the  needful  supremacy  at  sea.  What  should  be  the 
strength  of  the  Militia  for  the  required  purpose  is  a  matter  of 
opimon ;  but  it  seems  now  to  be  generally  agreed  by  all  who  are 
capable  of  realising  that  a  sound  defensive  must  include  the 
power  to  assume  the  offensive,  that  the  requisite  expsmsion  of 
our  fighting  strength  must,  for  economical  reasons,  rest  upon  a 
militia  basis.  Thus  it  may  now  be  asserted  that  the  proper  shaie 
to  be  taken  by  the  Militia  in  solving  tiie  problem  of  national 
def^ice  is  to  provide  the  bulk  of  an  army  for  offensive  action,  if 
neoessary,  the  Begular  Army  furnishing  the  nucleus  or  leaven 
reqvired  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  whole. 

The  modem  function  of  the  Militia,  therefore,  is  not Home 
delence,"  but  to  be  supplementary  to  the  Begular  Army  for 

*  Printed  in  United  Service  Magatinet  February,  lOOi,  and  in  the  Jonmal  of  the 
Nftttonal  Serrioe  League,  September,  1904. 
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offensiYe-ddfensiYe  operations  oversea  in  case  of  a  great  war. 
Whether  a  sufficiently  strong  Militia  army  can  be  raised  by 
voluntary  methods,  or  whether  the  ballot  or  some  other  form 
of  compulsion  must  be  resorted  to  is  a  matter  of  detail;  the 
point  is  that  an  adequate  Militia  army  must  be  obtained  by 
one  means  or  another.  Let  the  Militia  once  be  placed  upon 
a  proper  footing  and  we  can  safely  proceed  to  reduce  the  Begular 
Army,  very  considerably,  in  all  else  but  horse  artillery  and 
cavalry.  The  Militia  should  be  complete  in  all  arms,  the 
Yeomanry  hemg  affiliated  to  it;  but  the  cavalry  and  horse 
artillery  to  take  the  field  with  our  Reserve  army  should  be 
professi(mal  soldiers. 

The  Yeomanry. 

To  think  of  the  Yeomanry  as  cavalry  is  to  fix  too  high  an 
ideal.  The  nearer  that  the  Yeomanry  can  approximate  to  the 
cavalry  standard  the  better ;  but  actually  we  may  well  be  content 
if  they  can  be  regarded  as  fairly  good  mounted  riflemen.  To 
describe  the  Yeomanry  as  mounted  infantry  "  is  absurd.  A 
mounted  infantry-man  is  first  of  all  an  infantry  soldier  fully 
trained  as  such  and  provided  with  a  horse,  pony  or  other  mount 
in  order  to  enable  him  to  add  special  mobility  to  his  other  fighting 
qualities.  Cavalry  should  be  the  opposite  of  this — ^horse-soldiers 
trained  to  fight  on  foot.  The  ideal  cavalry  should  be  equal  on 
foot  to  the  best  infantry  and,  at  the  same  time,  capable  of  sur- 
passing any  hostile  cavalry  in  screening  and  reconnaissance,  or 
in  charging,  knee  to  knee  or  otherwise,  should  the  occasion 
require. 

Mounted  riflemen  are  quite  different  to  either  cavalry  or 
mounted  infantry,  and  naturally  so,  because  the  bulk  of  the 
men  have  never  been  the  one  or  the  other.  It  is  difficult  to 
define  mounted  riflemen ;  but  the  fighting  Boers,  towards  the  end 
of  the  war,  may  be  taken  as  representing  the  ideal.  Mounted 
riflemen  are  essentially  irregulars ;  although  such  a  corps,  well 
handled,  is  capable  of  becoming  superior,  as  a  fighting  machine, 
to  almost  any  regulars.  The  raw  material  is  the  ready-made 
soldier  of  nature,  who  requires  nothing  but  discipline  and  a 
rough  knowledge  of  a  few  drill  evolutions  to  become  efficient. 
Lovat's  Scouts  may  be  accepted  as  good  mounted  riflemen ;  but, 
as  a  rule,  the  required  class  of  raw  material  cannot  be  found  in 
highly  civilized  and  thickly  populated  countries.  Yet  the  general 
run  of  British  Yeomanry  seems  capable  of  being  trained  suffi- 
ciently to  provide  a  very  colourable  imitation  of  the  genuine 
article,  and  is,  at  all  events,  as  good  or  probably  better  than  any 
similar  body  that  could  be  raised  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

Some  of  the  Yeomanry  regiments  are  already  quite  useful 
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troops,  and  most  of  them  are  leavened  by  a  proportion  of  officers, 
N.C.O.  and  men  who  served  with  the  Imperial  Yeomanry  in 
Sonth  Africa.  Given  a  fair  supply  of  good  squadron  officers  who 
have  time  to  do  their  work,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  so-called 
''Imperial  Yeomanry"  should  not  prove  a  valuable  force  for 
purposes  of  Imperial  defence.  For  home  defence,  I  cannot  see 
&at  the  Yeomanry  can  do  anything  that  could  not  be  done  quite 
as  well  by  cyclists.  Great  Britain  is  not  a  cavalry  country.  In 
my  opinion  the  "  Imperial  Yeomanry  "  should  retain  that  title, 
and,  being  incorporated  in  a  national  army  with  the  Militia, 
become  available  for  Imperial  defence.  If  this  should  result  in  a 
loss  of  numbers,  the  fact  will  be  regrettable ;  but,  in  any  case, 
10,000  Yeomanry  available  for  service  abroad  in  case  of  a  great 
war  would  be  of  more  value  than  50,000  limited  to  purposes  of 
so-called  home  defence.  It  cannot  too  often  be  repeated  that  any 
sound  plan  for  home  defence  must  include  attacking  the  enemy, 
and  thereby  drawing  his  teeth.  Home  defence,  indeed,  requires 
to  be  most  carefully  provided  for;  but,  in  the  narrow  sense  in 
which  it  presents  itself  to  so  many  people,  it  is  a  mischievous 
delusion. 

The  function  of  the  Imperial  Yeomanry,  then,  is  to  furnish 
mounted  riflemen  for  any  large  expeditionary  force  that  we  may 
find  it  needful  to  employ  against  a  great  Power. 

The  Volunteers. 

It  is  the  fashion  to  abuse  the  Befs^lar  Army,  more  especially 
the  officers ;  and  there  is  plenty  of  reason  for  finding  fault — though 
not  with  the  Army  itself,  which  is  in  the  state  that  a  country 
which  denies  it  facilities  for  training  has  every  reason  to  expect 
and  no  right  to  complain  of.  The  Army,  if  it  were  allowed  to 
work  out  its  own  salvation,  would  do  so  and  be  efficient ;  but  the 
conditions  by  which  it  is  surrounded  are  such  that  efficiency  is 
impossible,  and  consequently  is  not  attained.  But  in  the  case 
of  the  volunteers,  who,  as  volunteers,  are  also  inefficient,  few 
ezc^ept  the  best  men  of  the  Volunteer  force  itself  are  so  venture- 
some as  to  face  the  indignation  which  falls  upon  any  who 
presume  to  suggest  the  existence  of  any  imperfections.  Actually 
much  more  is  expected  of  the  Volunteers  than  in  the  conditions 
of  their  service  they  are  able  to  perform ;  but  there  is  a  general 
tendency  to  credit  the  force  with  virtues,  not  beyond  its  merits, 
but  beyond  the  scope  of  its  opportunities.  There  are  volunteers, 
perhaps  amounting  to  one-fourth  of  the  strength,  who  are 
absolutely  worthless;  and  probably  another  fourth  are  useful 
chiefly  because  they  occasionally  swell  the  numbers  on  parade 
and  tixQB  enable  more  to  be  done  than  would  be  feasible  if  the 
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muster  we^e  smaller.  But  the  remaming  half  may  fairly  be 
accepted  as  good  useful  soldiers  who,  taken  as  a  body,  could  be 
made  efficient  for  service  after  perhaps  a  month's  continuous 
training,  chiefly  because  a  considerable  proportion,  terribly  in 
earnest  at  all  times,  are  already  fit  to  fight.  The  keenness  of  good 
Yolunteers  is  wonderful,  and  the  extent  of  it  is  but  imperfectly 
realised  by  those  who  have  not  been  intimately  connected  with 
them. 

I  have  myself  been  an  Adjutant  of  Volunteexs,  and  my 
experiences  were  a  positive  levdation  to  me.  There  must  be 
something  real  at  the  bottom  of  a  zeal  which  causes  a  man  to 
tramp  three  or  four  miles  to  drill  after  a  hard  day's  work,  and  to 
take  pride  in  doing  his  level  best  to  keep  up  a  high  average  of 
attendances  on  parade.  In  reference  to  this  I  found  that  there 
was  a  strong  rivalry  bet\^een  companies ;  and  the  greater  the 
number  present  the  harder  the  men  played  up  to  show  them- 
selves at  their  best.  I  remember  visiting  a  company  which,  out 
of  a  strength  slightly  exceeding  one  hundred  of  all  ranks,  had  on 
parade  for  my  inspection  every  man  except  two.  One  of  the 
absentees  was  in  hospital  with  a  broken  leg,  and  the  other  had 
temporarily  left  the  town  in  the  pursuit  of  his  trade.  When  one 
remembers  that  these  men  are  volunteers  it  is  impossible  to  over- 
look the  manifest  fact  that  they  mean  business. 

Becent  regulations  have  done  more  harm  than  good.  Actually 
the  best  men  are  often  those  who  find  it  most  difficult  to  attend 
camp;  and  a  consequence  of  the  more  stringent  regulations  as 
to  efficiency  has  been  to  deprive  the  Yolxmteers  of  many  very 
excellent  soldiers  already  capable  of  a  great  deal  more  tiban  any 
camp  would  be  likely  to  teach  them,  and  whose  records  of  attend- 
ances bear  witness  to  ten  times  as  much  sddiering  in  the  year 
as  could  be  credited  to  some  who  regularly  attend  camp,  though 
they  do  little  or  nothing  more. 

To  what  conclusion,  then,  does  all  this  lead  us  ?  I  think  the 
answer  is  that  the  Volunteer  force  is  well  worth  fostering,  pro- 
vided that  work  can  be  found  for  it  of  sufficient  importance  to 
justify  the  money  spent  on  it ;  such  work  is,  I  believe,  actually 
before  it,  requiring  to  be  done.  I  fully  realise  that  whenever  the 
Militia  has  been  glorified  into  a  national  army  "  available  for 
the  defence  of  the  nation,  and  not  merely  for  Hie  passive  defence 
of  these  islands,  the  men  who  are  now  in  the  ranks  of  the 
scattered  country  volunteer  corps  must  be  absorbed  by  the  Militia. 
But  the  urban  volunteers  will,  I  hope  and  believe,  survive. 

The  purpose  for  which  the  Volunteer  force  was  originally 
raised  was  home  defence,  and  for  the  performance  of  that  duty 
the  force  should  still  be  maintained.  Invasion,  though,  as  I  have 
said  earlier  in  this  paper,  an  extremely  improbable  qontingenoyi 
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is  not  impossible,  and  the  bare  possibility  requires  to  be  prop^Iy 
gaarded  against.  What  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well ; 
and  therefore  the  Volunteer  service  should  be  so  ordered  that  the 
required  standard  of  efiSciency  shall  be  fully  reached.  But  let  us 
have  fewer  rules  and  regulations,  and  let  us  look  rather  at  results. 
If  a  commanding  officer  acquainted  with  local  conditions  feels 
assured  that,  by  the  use  of  certain  methods,  he  can  produce  an 
efficient  battalion,  let  him  have  a  reasonably  free  hand,  and  be 
judged  by  results.  If  he  fail,  it  will  be  time  to  interfere  with 
him — not  otherwise. 

What  we  require  of  the  Volunteers  is  that  they  shall  be  fit 
to  be  entrusted  with  the  chief  burden  of  the  local  defence  of  this 
kingdom,  assisted  thereto  by  such  other  troops  as  may  be  avail- 
able. But  it  is  essential  that,  if  necessary,  every  soldier,  not  a 
volunteer  and  not  an  untrained  recruit  or  an  invalid,  shall  be 
available  for  service  abroad  whenever  the  occasion  may  arise, 
and  that,  the  country  having  thus  been  handed  over  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Volunteers,  our  citizen  soldiers  shall  be  able  to  over- 
whelm without  delay  any  raiding  force  that  the  enemy  may  snatch 
an  opportunity  to  land  upon  our  shores.  In  the  circumstances 
suggested, invasion  in  force  would  be  out  of  the  question;  because 
the  command  of  the  sea  would  have  been  completely  won  before 
we  ventured  to  despatch  the  active  army  on  service  abroad. 
Thus,  the  responsibility  of  the  Volunteers,  aiter  the  Begulars  and 
the  bulk  of  the  Militia  had  been  sent  oversea,  would  be  confined 
to  dealing  with  mere  raids." 

Summary. 

The  Army,  consisting  of  Begulars,  Militia,  Yeomanry  and 
Volunteers,  is  all  one. 

The  duty  of  the  Begular  forces  is  to  furnish  oversea  garrisons 
to  maintain  order  within  the  Empire — to  be,  in  fact,  the  Police 
of  the  Empire  " — and  to  provide  a  nucleus  to  be  an  example  in 
peace  and  a  "  stiffening  "  in  war  for  the  Beserve  forces. 

The  Militia  and  Yeomanry  ought  to  be  maintained  for  the 
defence  of  the  Empire,  and  therefore  be  made  available  for  service 
abroad  in  case  further  efforts,  in  addition  to  the  achievement  of 
naval  supremacy,  should  be  found  necessary. 

The  Volunteers  are  for  Home  defence. 

The  objects  for  which  the  several  branches  of  his  Majesty's 
land  forces  exist  having  been  determined,  it  is  essential  that  each 
of  those  branches  shall  be  fully  fitted  to  perform  its  proper  duty. 
At  present  none  are  so  fitted.  Let  us  make  them  so  before  it  is  too 
late.  The  existing  numbers  and  state  of  efficiency  are  alike  inade- 
quate; and,  except  as  regards  the  Begular  Army  and  Volunteers, 
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we  do  not  know  anthoritatiyely  what  any  of  the  forces  are  in- 
tended to  do  for  their  country.  I  append  a  table  showing  what 
I  conceive  to  be  the  comparative  vsines  of  onr  troops  under  the 
conditions  that  prevail  at  the  present  time. 


Thb  Bbitibh  Laivd  Foboxb. 
Table  of  ComparaHve  ValvM, 


Thi  ToBon. 

Tactioal  Value. 

8TBATIGI0AL  VALUB. 

Monti  and 
Phytioal 
Value  of 

Material." 

Preeent 

luting 

Fi^httog 

after 

Three 
Hooths' 
MobUiza. 

Uon.* 

"Figure 
of  Merit" 

Immediate. 

Proepec- 
tive. 

"Figure 
of  Merit" 

Regulars  .    .  . 

35 

50 

65 

50 

100 

100 

100 

MiUtia    .    .  . 

SO 

SO 

45 

85 

60 

70 

65 

Volunteers    .  . 

56 

25 

50 

48 

25 

SO 

28 

Yeomanry    .  . 

60 

80 

60 

50 

25 

40 

88 

Colonial  Troops  . 

65 

40 

65 

57 

20 

50 

85 

*  Equally  good  inatmcton  are  assumed  for  all  the  troops ;  but  the  qrstems  are  assumed  to  be  as 
they  DOW  are.  This  would  mean  a  Kimington  free  to  make  the  most  of  a  colonial  corps  in  his  own 
way  with  good  results,  or  tied  by  the  leg  in  case  he  were  entmsted  with  purely  nominal  responsi* 
iUty  for  a  force  of  Regulars  or  Yeomanry  at  home. 

A.  W.  A.  Pollock  (Lieut-Colonel). 
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UTERARY  REFERENCES  IN  BALZAC 


Fbbnoh  critics  of  the  present  day  are  inclined  to  be  dis- 
respectful to  Balzac's  literary  reputation,  mainly  because,  as  they 
declare  with  perfect  accuracy,  his  style  is  somewhat  wanting  in 
verbal  elegance  and  finesse.  There  is  certainly  little  of  rhythmical 
preciosity  in  his  '  ComMie  Humaine ' ;  many  of  the  descriptive 
passages  are  tediously  elaborated,  and  the  metaphors,  as  his 
enemies  had  no  difficulty  in  showing,  are  frequently  forced  and 
occasionally  ridiculous.  Indeed,  one  may  freely  admit  that,  if 
'  Illusions  Perdues,'  '  Le  P6re  Goriot,'  and  the  rest  were  to  be 
judged  from  the  same  standpoint  as  '  Marius  the  Epicurean,' 
or  even  as  '  Madame  Bovary,'  it  would  be  easy  to  find  many 
excuses  for  doubting  whether  Balzac  was  a  master  of  letters. 
With  the  question  of  his  literary  style  we  are  not  at  this  moment 
concerned,  save  for  the  n^ative  reason  that  if  we  disregard  his 
literary  form  altogether  we  still  have  in  his  novels  an  amount 
of  history,  social,  conmiercial,  political,  literary,  artistic,  and 
general,  which  alone  would  render  them  of  enormous  value  and 
attractiveness  to  those  who  are  addicted  to  &e  proper  study  of 
mankind." 

If  we  form  our  opinions  of  Balzac's  literary  taste  from  his 
novels — as  we  may  do  without  fear  of  mistake,  seeing  how 
entirely  his  letters  and  the  statements  of  his  friends  bear  out  the 
evidence  thus  obtained — ^we  find  that  the  authors  whose  names 
and  works  come  most  frequently  into  Balzac's  mind  when  'he 
pauses  for  an  illustration  are  aU  writers  of  English ;  they  are 
Bichardson,  Scott,  Fenimore  Cooper,  and  Byron.  No  book  ever 
made  a  greater  impression  on  Balzac  than  '  Clarissa  Harlowe.' 
It  crops  up  here,  there,  and  everywhere  in  the  '  Com^die 
Humaine.'  That magnificent  poem  "  as  he  calls  Bichardson's 
novel,  was,  indeed,  far  more  than  an  object  of  adnuration  to 
the  French  author,  it  was  in  several  respects  the  model  from 
which  he  worked.  The  vastness  of  his  plan,  the  exhaustive 
detail  of  his  descriptions,  the  formal  elaboration  of  the  letters 
which  fill  so  large  a  space  in  the  *  Com^e '  are,  one  may  well 
believe,  as  much  the  result  of  an  enthusiastic  study  of  the  French 
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translations  of  Bichardson's  works  as  of  the  unbiassed  predilec- 
tions or  conclusions  of  Balzac  himself.  The  same  qualities  have 
prevented  thousands  of  readers  from  appreciating  either  author. 
Just  as  the  pages  upon  pages  of  most  solid  description  of  inci- 
dents or  states  of  mind  in  Bichardson's  work  have  choked  off" 
all  that  enormous  class  of  novel-lovers — at  least  nine-tenths  of 
the  whole  body — ^whose  motto,  if  they  know  it  not,  is  "cut 
the  cackle,  and  come  to  the  'osses/'  so  have  the  interminable 
descriptions  of  places  and  persons  in  the  ^  Human  Comedy.'  If 
the  Frenchman  was  the  conscious  follower  of  the  Englishman 
in  this  respect,  the  disciple  surpassed  his  master.  How  many 
well-intentioned  readers  have  given  up  in  despair  the  attempt  to 
get  on  "  with  '  Sur  Catherine  de  M^cis,'  for  example,  wherein 
fifty  solid  pages  of  historical  explanation  form  as  strong  a 
defence  for  the  body  of  the  novel  as  the  massive  fortifications 
described  in  the  book  itself  formed  for  that  famofos  Ch&teau  of 
Blois,  every  turret  and  balmtrade  of  which  is  so  well  described 
by  the  novelist  I  How  many  have  quailed  before  the  account  of 
a  Sylvain  Pons,  or  a  Madame  de  Bargeton,  wherein  every 
garment,  from  shirt  or  chemise  to  overcoat  or  mantle,  every  stud 
and  brooch  is  enumerated  and  described,  while  the  cheeks,  eye- 
lashes, nostrils,  lips,  shoulders,  hips,  chest,  knees,  fingers  and 
toes  are  shown  and  explained  with  all  the  unruffled  patience 
of  a  lecturer  on  zoology  describing  a  new  species  of  mammal 
from  the  Philippines — so  rich  in  novelties  of  that  kind.  To 
say  this  is  not  to  sneer  at  the  author.  I  believe  that  such 
elaborations  were,  as  a  rule,  entirely  in  place,  and  that,  for  the 
general  purpose,  a  truly  great  one,  that  he  had  in  view,  the 
majority  of  frequently  condemned  "longueurs"  of  Balzac 
are  essential  to  the  artistic  perfecting  of  his  life  work. 

The  moral,  the  "  admirable  "  moral,  of  "  Tipopie  domestique 
intitule  '  Clarisse  Harlowe,' "  Balzac  tells  us  in  '  Modeste 
Mignon,'  is  that  "  Tamour  legitime  et  honndte  de  la  victime  la 
mtoe  A  sa  perte,  paroe  qu'il  se  cott9oit,  se  diveloppe  et  se 
poursuit  malgr6  la  famille."  If  the  French  novelist  followed  the 
methods  of  Bichardson's  work  he  did  not  follow  its  "  admirable 
moral,"  for  I  cannot  recall  one  of  his  novels  in  which  "  Tamour  'v 
legitime"  leads  its  "victim"  to  ruin  for  &e  reason  given.^^ 
Indeed,  in  the  very  story  from  which  the  above  passage  is  quoted,^ 
the  audacious  and  impudent  heroine,  ^ose  love  at  any  rate  is 
lawful  and  honest,  however  fatuously  commenced,  "conceives 
itself,  develops  itself,  and  pursues  itself  in  spite  of  the  family," 
and  ends  in  "  happiness  ever  after  "  for  the  "  victim,"  though 
not  precisely  with  the  poet  she  had  supposed  herself  in  love  witii. 
The  charming  man  whom  she  does  marry  is  himself  inclined 
to  be  literary. 
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Oh  I  parlez,  dites  un  mot  (he  writes  to  Modeste)  et  je  voos  aimeni  josqu'^ 
06  que  mes  yeox  se  ferment,  comme  le  Marquis  de  Pescaire  aima  sa  femme, 
comme  Bom^  sa  Juliette,  et  fid^lement.  Notre  vie,  pour  moi  du  moiss,  sera 
cette  fiUdU  bwm  trouble  dont  parle  Dante  comme  ^tant  T^^ment  de  son 
Paradia^  poeme  bien  sup^eur  &  son  Enfer, 

These  last  half-dozen  words  might  be  considered  ominous  of 
fatore  misery,  since  no  man  lawfully  and  honestly"  in  love 
could  make  such  a  criticism  in  the  midst  of  a  letter  of  imploring 
passion.  Balzac  is,  indeed,  rather  addicted  to  forgetting  the 
distinction  between  the  author's  narrative  and  the  words  placed 
in  the  mouths  or  in  the  letters  of  his  characters,  and  many  of  his 
personal  expressions  of  literary  opinion  are  introduced  in  such 
an  indirect  way.  We  cannot  doubt  that  for  him  the  Paradise  " 
was  superior  to  the  "  Inferno." 

The  novel  already  refened  to,  that  original  and  fantastic 
story  of  the  bold  Uttle  minx  "  who  was  inappropriately  named 
Modeste,  is  specially  literary  in  many  of  its  references  and 
descriptions,  the  central  episode  being  that  of  the  young  girl 
whose  mind  is  stuffed  with  romances  and  with  her  own  inven- 
tions, who  has  been  in  imagination  every  kind  of  woman,  from  a 
princess  to  a  grisette,  and  who  offers  her  beauty  and  fortune  to 
a  poet  whom  she  has  never  seen  except  in  a  mezzotint  engraving 
at  three  or  four  francs.  At  the  opening  of  the  novel,  she  has 
suffered  a  terrible  loss. 

Overwhehned  with  grief  by  the  death  of  her  sister,  Modeste  had  sought 
distraction  in  reading  so  continuously  that  her  mind  became  quite  dazed  at 
times.  She  had  been  brought  up  to  speak  German  and  French  equally  well, 
and  she  and  her. sister  had  learnt  English  from  (the  American)  Madame 
Dmnay.  Little  regarded  in  her  reading  by  those  around  her,  who  were  without 
any  literary  knowledge,  Modeste  gave  for  pasture  to  her  soul  the  modem 
masterpieces  of  English,  Gennan  and  French  literature.  Lord  Byron,  Goethe, 
Bchiller,  Walter  Scott,  Hugo,  Lamartine,  Crabbe,  Moore,  the  great  books  of 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  the  histories  and  essays  and  plays 
and  fiction,  from  Rabelais  to  Manon  Lcscaut,  from  Montaigne  to  Diderot, 
from  the  FabUatMB  to  the  Nomelle  Hiloue,  The  thoughts  of  three  countries 
filled  with  confused  images  cette  tSte  tubUme  de  naweti  froide,  de  virgvniU 
eontenuet  d'&ib  e^ilcm^  hriUamte,  amUe,  nno^e  et  forte,  une  admiration 
aheoUie  pour  le  g&nie.  For  Modeste,  a  new  book  was  a  great  event ;  she  was 
made  extravagantly  happy  by  a  ohef-doauvre ;  she  was  miserable  when  a  book 
did  not  ravage  her  heart. 

The  perturbation  of  the  loving  souls  around  this  book-xidden 
girl,  they  being  ignorant  of  any  language  but  French,  and  of  the 
very  names  of  most  of  the  authors,  native  and  [foreign,  whose 
works  Modeste  devoured,  is  most  amusingly  described.  For 
instance,  the  worthy  Madame  Latoumelle,  the  notary's  wife — 
one  of  the  ladies  ''without  Uterary  knowledge" — ^is  specially 
distressed  by  the  girl's  incessant  reading  and  its  effects. 
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Modeste,  she  says,  is  a  young  person  trSt-exalUef  eUe  9e  panionne  for  iihe 
poems  of  this  writer,  and  the  prose  of  that.  Ton  have  no  idea  of  the  effect 
that  Le  Dernier  Jour  d*tin  Condamni  "  has  produced  upon  her,  but  she  seemed 
to  me  wild  with  her  admiration  for  that  M.  Hugo.  I  don't  know  where  these 
people  (Victor  Hugo,  Lamartine,  Byron,  and  the  rest)  get  their  ideas  from. 
The  little  one  has  spoken  to  me  of  *  Ghilde  Harold.'  I  have  not  wished  to  be 
contradicted ;  I  have  had  the  simplicity  to  read  it,  to  be  able  to  reason  with 
her.  I  don't  know  if  it  is  necessary  to  attribute  that  effect  to  the  translation, 
but  my  heart  palpitated,  my  eyes  were  dazed,  and  I  could  not  go  on  reading. 
There  are  there  comparisons  which  howl,  rocks  which  faint  away,  lavas  of 
war.  Of  course,  as  it  is  an  Englishman  who  travels,  one  ought  to  expect  some 
eccentricities,  but  that  exceeds  all  licence.  One  believes  oneself  in  Spain,  and 
he  puts  you  in  the  clouds  above  the  Alps ;  he  makes  the  torrents  and  the  stars 
talk ;  and  then  there  are  too  many  virgins !  ...  it  is  past  all  patience.  And 
then,  after  the  campaigns  of  Napoleon,  we  have  enough  of  the  sounding  brass, 
of  the  fiery  cannon-balls,  which  roll  from  page  to  page.  Modeste  declares 
that  all  this  bombast  comes  of  the  translator,  and  that  one  must  read  the 
original.  But  I  shall  not  learn  English  for  Lord  Byron.  ...  I  am  too  much 
a  daughter  of  Normandy  to  be  captivated  by  everything  that  comes  from 
abroad,  and  above  all  from  England. 

As  for  Scott,  the  Waverley  novels  are  never  mentioned  without 
respect  in  the  '  Hnman  Comedy.'  '  Les  Aventnres  de  Nigel ' 
du  grand  romancier  Walter  Scott/'  "  Le  grand  ecrivain  Walter 
Scott,  dans  son  admirable  roman,  '  La  JoUe  Fille  de  Perth ' " — 
such  references  abound  in  the  'Comedy/  with  here  and  there 
touches  of  critical  appreciation,  as  when  Balzac  sagely  observes 
that In  the  magnificent  works  of  Walter  Scott,  the  character 
most  outside  of  the  action  comes,  at  a  given  moment,  by  threads 
woven  in  the  tissue  of  the  intrigue,  to  take  its  place  in  the 
dinouement."  One  Waverley  novel,  however,  did  not  give  satisfac- 
tion to  Balzac.  The  portrait  of  Louis  XI.  drawn  in  '  Quentin 
Durward '  was  not  in  accord  with  the  opinion  of  that  astute 
monarch  formed  by  the  author  of  *  Sur  Catherine  de  M6dicis,' 
whose  studies  of  the  history  of  France  in  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries  had  been  considerable,  as  we  may  see  from  that 
voluminous  historical  introduction  to  the  last-named  book,  already 
referred  to.  '  Maitre  Cornelius,'  in  which  Louis  le  Onziime  " 
is  introduced,  was  written,  Madame  Surville  has  told  us,  to  place 
the  character  of  the  king  in  the  light  in  which  her  brother  Honor6 
regarded  it. 

The  plethora  of  romances  in  the  nineteenth  century  was  due, 
in  Balzac's  opinion,  to  the  absence  of  romance,  for  he  calls  it  (in 
'  L'Enfant  Maudit ')  un  sitele  ot,  les  romans  s'terivent  pr6cis£- 
ment  parce  qu'ils  n'arrivent  plus."  It  seems  at  first  thought  a 
curious  view  for  an  author  to  take  who  knew  his  period  so  well. 
Eomancc  of  the  sort  with  which  he  was  chiefly  concerned — not 
the  axe  and  torture,  poison  and  intrigue  romance  of  '  Catherine 
de  M^dicis,'  or  the  plot  and  counterplot  romance  of  'Une 
T6n6breuse  A£GBbire '  and '  Les  Chouans,'  but  the  romance  of  passion 
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and  pathos,  as  represented  so  admirably  in  '  Le  Lys  dans  la  Valine/ 
the  diamond-cat-diamond  romance  of  'Un  Manage  de  Gargon' 
and  the  romance  of  abandonment  and  of  devotion  of  '  Le  Consin 
Pons/  *  Pierrette,'  and  *  Le  Cur6  de  Tours  —was  as  plentiful  on 
every  side  as  it  is  to-day,  and  as  it  always  will  be  till  the  curtain 
is  rung  down  on  the  last  performance  of  the  'Human  Comedy.' 
What  Balzac  meant  by  "romance,"  however,  was  most  likely 
costume  "  romance,  though  by  no  means  in  the  slightly  sarcastic 
sense  in  which  we  generally  use  the  term  to-day.  'Ivanhoe,' 
'  Kenilworth,'  and  his  own  'L'Enfant  Maudit,'  are  types  of 
the  kind  of  writings  that  he  had  in  his  mind  when  he  penned 
that  phrase.  Probably  it  was  the  absence  of  romance  of  the 
old  sword  and  dagger  and  deadly  intrigue  kind,  in  the  rather 
leaden-hued  period  of  Louis  Philippe,  which  made  Balzac  so 
keen  an  admirer  of  Fenimore  Cooper's  tales  of  trappers  and 
path-finders. 

Insatiable  reader  as  he  was  in  his  Yend6me  days  and  after- 
wards, Balzac  had  little  time  to  read  other  men's  writings  when 
he  had  settled  down  to  his  struggle  for  life  as  a  novelist.  Yet  he 
did  not,  it  is  certain,  share  the  opinions  of  his  own  creation,  the 
adorable  Massimilla  Doni,  on  the  subject  of  books  in  general  and 
French  books  in  particular.  ''Most  of  my  compatriots,"  says 
that  tantalising  duchess  to  the  French  doctor  who  is  introduced 
to  her  in  her  box  at  the  opera  in  Venice,  "  read  your  useless 
French  productions." 

"  Useless? "  cries  the  doctor,  with  patriotic  astonishment. 
"  Yes,  monsieur,  useless,  for  what  can  one  find  in  a  book  that 
is  better  than  the  things  we  have  at  heart  ?  " 

And  then,  when  the  doctor  remarks  upon  her  evident  admira- 
tion for  the  despotism  under  which  Venice  "  groaned  "  in  those 
days,  the  duchess  asks :  "  And  why  should  I  not  love  a  system  of 
government  which,  in  taking  away  our  books  and  those  sickening 
politics,  nous  laisse  les  hommes  tout  entiers  t " 

Balzac's  views  concerning  the  standard  authors  of  his  country 
creep  out  now  and  again.  He  had  clearly  rather  a  poor  opinion 
of  the  eighteenth-century  philosophers,  as  was  natural  in  one 
who,  whatever  his  religious  convictions,  was  a  firm  believer  in 
the  necessity  of  Catholicism  to  France,  and  a  strong  objector  to 
Protestantism  and  "  heresies  "  of  any  shape.  Indeed,  we  have 
littie  doubt  that  at  least  half  the  authors  whose  works  were 
contained  in  the  package  of  books  which  the  only  daughter  of 
Cdsar  Birotteau  gave  to  her  papa,  on  a  certain  famous  occasion, 
were  held  in  less  esteem  by  Balzac  himself  than  by  those  whose 
reverence  for  the  monarchical  and  ecclesiastical  systems  of  France 
was  more  strongly  tempered  by  reverence  for  "les  droits  de 
rhomme." 
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Howeyer  that  may  be,  we  know  that 

C^sarine,  the  dear  child,  had  spent  all  her  little  savings,  a  hundred  louis,  to 
buy  books  as  a  surprise  for  her  father :  Bossuet,  Racine,  Voltaire,  Rousseau, 
Montesquieu,  Moli^,  Buffon,  F^nelon,  DeliUe,  Bemardin  de  Saint-Pierre,  La 
Fontaine,  ComeiUe,  Pascal,  La  Harpe,  in  fine,  that  regulation  library  which 
is  seen  everywhere,  and  which  her  father  was  never  likely  to  read. 

It  was  on  seeing  this  charmingly-meant,  if — for  the  recipient — 
unprofitable,  present  that  the  pursy  M.  Matifat,  who  neyer  said 
"ComeiUe,"  but  "the  sublime  Comeille,"  or  "Bacine,"  but 
"the  sweet  Bacine,"  was  moved,  according  to  his  habit,  to 
exclaim :  "  Voltaire  is  the  second  in  every  field ;  he  has  more  of 
wit  than  of  genius,  but  is  a  genius  for  all  that." 

It  has  been  declared  by  some  of  Balzac's  critics,  anxious  for 
the  reputation  of  the  French  press  and  publishing  trade,  that  the 
vitriolic  picture  of  "  literary  circles  "  in  *  Illusions  Perdues '  was 
an  exception  to  the  author's  consistent  and  persistent  practice  of 
drawing  from  the  life,  as  he  observed  it,  without  malice  or 
favouritism,  and  that  he  deliberately  sat  down  to  "  make  it  hot " 
for  the  people  who  had  abused  his  books  or  hindered  his  success. 
Yet  from  contemporary  sources  wholly  unconnected  with  Balzac's 
affairs  it  is  clear  that,  whether  or  not  Dauriat,  and  Lousteau,  and 
Finot,  and  Nathan  are  typical  of  the  general  run  of  publishers, 
authors,  and  journalists,  they  are  not  uncommon  types  of  their 
period.  The  account  of  Lucien  Chardon's  (or  Lucien  de  Bubempr6, 
as  he  chose  to  call  himself)  first  interview  with  the  prosperous 
publisher  Dauriat  is  obviously  drawn  from  personal  knowledge, 
and  probably  little  exaggerated. 

A  new  affidr?  But  you  know  I  have  already  eleven  hundred  manuscripts. 
Tes,  gentleman,  eleven  hundred.  I  shall  soon  be  obliged  to  engage  a  staff  of 
clerks  to  register  the  manuscripts  as  they  arrive,  a  staff  of  readers  to  examine 
them.  There  will  be  committee  meetings  to  vote  upon  the  merits  of  the  works, 
and  a  permanent  secretary  to  present  the  reports  to  me.  It  will  be  a  branch 
of  the  Academy,  and  the  acadamlciftPfl  will  be  better  paid  here  than  at  the 
Institute. 

Some  one  says :  "  It  is  an  idea."  "  A  bad  one,"  replies  the 
publisher,  and  he  proceeds  to  put  the  purely  conmiercial  view  of 
literature  as  it  has  been  put,  with  much  less  force  as  a  rule,  by 
a  thousand  sorrowful  writers  since  Balzac  wrote  his  wondrous 
novel.  Dauriat  did  not  want,  he  scornfully  declared,  the  attempts 
of  those  who  took  up  literature  because  they  could  not  be 
ci^italists,  or  boot-makmi,  or  soldiers,  or  servants,  or  office-holders, 
or  sheriff's  officers.  No  one  need  come  to  him  without  an  estab- 
lished reputation.  Become  celebrated,  and  you  would  find 
bocketsful  of  gold.  "But,  monsieur,"  interjects  Lucien,  "if 
every  publisher  talked  as  you  talk,  how  could  anybody  bring  out 
his  first  book."    "That  is  no  concern  of  mine,"  continues  the 
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publisher.  It  was  not  his  idea  of  aarasement  to  risk  his  money 
on  doubtful  enterprises.  He  was  not  there  to  be  a  stepping-stone 
to  future  gkmesy  but  to  make  money  and  divide  it  with  the 
celebrated  writecs  for  whom  he  published.  As  to  the  poets^  he 
would  haTe  none  of  them.  "  Les  vers  divorerent  la  libiairie/'  he 
cries,  in  one  of  Bahsac's  best  puns.  Why,  his  hearers  probably 
had  no  idea  of  the  harm  that  the  success  of  Byron,  Lamartine, 
Victor  Hugo,  Casimir  Delavigne,  and  B&»nger  had  caused.  Their 
triumph  was  as  bad  as  an  invasion  of  barbarians.  He  had  at  that 
moment  in  his  office  a  thousand  manuscripts  of  verse  commencing 
with  interrupted  narratives,  without  head  or  tail,  in  imitation  of 
'  Lara '  and '  The  Corsair.' 

Lousteaa,  after  he  and  Lucien  have  left  Dauriat's  shop, 
continues  to  discuss  the  same  topic,  so  intensely  personal  for  the 
"Byron  of  Angouldme,"  as  liucien  found  some  few  to  regard  him. 
"  The  publishers,"  says  the  too  experienced  journalist,  "  will  sell 
or  will  not  sell  a  book,  that  is  for  them  the  sole  question.  A 
book,  for  them,  represents  capital  to  risk.  The  more  the  book  is 
admirable  the  less  chance  it  has  of  being  sold.*'  As  a  comment  on 
all  the  talk  he  has  drawn  from  memory  and  imagination  combined 
Balzac  remarks,  with  characteristic  vehemence,  that  outside  of 
the  literary  world  there  exists  not  a  single  person  who  knows  the 
horrible  Odyssey  by  which  one  arrives  at  what  one  must  call, 
aoeording  to  his  talents,  vogue,  mode,  reputation,  renown, 
celebrity,  public  favour,  those  different  ladders  whidi  lead  to 
glory,  but  which  can  never  take  its  place." 

Danriat's  contemptuous  references  to  the  poets  who  besiege 
him  are  perhaps  justified,  from  the  business  point  of  view,  by  the 
experience  of  publishers  even  in  our  own  day,  and  they  are  not 
more  galling  for  the  would*be  climber  of  Parnassus  than  the 
treatment  of  Lucien's  Marguerites  "  by  that  other  and  older 
publisher  who  is  the  first  to  promise  at  least  a  reading  for 
liucien's  ill-fated  romance  'L'Archer  de  Charles  IX.'  He  has 
taken  that  cherished  MS.  from  its  author,  but  hands  it  back 
when  Lucien  has  the  fatal  idea  "  of  showing  him  his  verses. 
"  Ah  I  "  he  cries,  vous  6tes  poete  !  Je  ne  veux  plus  de  votre 
roman.  Les  rimailleurs  tehouent  quand  ils  veulent  faire  de  la 
prose.  En  prose,  il  n'y  a  pas  de  chevilles,  il  faut  absolument 
dire  quelque  chose."  The  old  man  was  not  in  accordance  with 
some  of  the  most  admired  modern  stylists  in  his  opinion,  but  it 
held  good  in  those  days,  when  the  grandchildren  of  the  prSdeuses 
were  mostly  defunct  and  the  fathers  of  the  "  precious  "  novelists 
were  mostiy  unborn.  Balzac,  at  any  rate,  if  he  sometimes 
repeated  himself,  very  rarely  wrote  without  having  something  to 
say,  and  almost  invariably  succeeded  in  saying  it. 

I  have  already  mentioned  Byron  as  among  the  chief  objects 
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of  Balzac's  literary  admiration.  The  most  astoniBhing  episode 
in  '  La  Femme  de  Trente  Ans '  was  almost  certainly  suggested 
by  'The  Corsair'  and  'Lara.'  The  private  assassin  and  pirate 
chieftain  with  whose  adventurous  and  murderous  lot  the 
abominably  -  used  H616ne  d'Aiglemont  links  her  own  life  in 
such  improbable  circumstances,  and  with  whom  she  abides  so 
happily  and  luxuriously  on  that  rakish  clipper  the  Othello,  is 
Conrad  come  again,  again  to  leave,  in  Balzac's  ruthless  study  of 
fickleness  and  fidelity,  a  name — 


Before  ending  these  notes  on  some  of  the  literary  references 
of  the  '  Com6die  Humaine,'  I  may  recall  the  fact  that  Punches 
long-haired  poet  who,  on  taking  up  a  copy  of  his  verses  from  the 
table  of  a  professedly  enthusiastic  admirer,  sadly  remarked,  You 
might  at  least  have  cut  the  pages,"  was  anticipated,  more  or  less, 
by  the  young  Qerman  in  '  Le  Cousin  Pons.'  When,  in  her 
efforts  to  attract  his  admiration,  Cicile  sees  Fritz  Brunner  take 
up  the  German  grammar  that  she  has  carefully  "  hidden,"  and 
the  pretty  humbug  exclaims  "I  wish  to  read  Goethe  in  the 
original ;  I  have  been  learning  German  for  two  years,"  Brunner 
replies,  "  The  grammar  is  then  very  difficult  to  understand,  for 
there  are  not  ten  leaves  cut."  The  last  quotation  I  will  give  is 
Balzac's  expression,  through  the  mouth  of  one  of  his  livixtg 
characters,  of  the  belief  of  the  unsuccessful  author  that  the 
inferiority  of  his  sales  is  due  to  the  superiority  of  his  brains. 
'*  Every  man  of  superior  mind  raises  himself  above  the  masses, 
his  success  is  then  in  a  direct  ratio  with  the  time  necessary  for 
his  work  to  be  appreciated."  The  consolation  of  every  unap- 
preciated author,  in  prose  or  in  V9rse,  since  the  art  of  writing  was 
invented  or  evolved,  is  crystallised,  in  that  one  sentence. 


Link*d  with  one  virtue,  and  a  thousand  crimes.' 


W.  H.  Helm. 
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INDIAN  AND  COLONIAL  INVESTMENTS* 

Thebe  has  been  little  to  disturb  the  prices  of  colonial  invest- 
ment secoritieB  daring  the  past  few  weeks.  The  fact  that  the 
holiday  season  has  been  in  full  swing  has  of  course  kept  business 
at  an  even  more  than  usually  low  level,  and  the  events  which 
have  figured  most  prominently  in  the  public  eye— the  stupendous 
military  operations  in  Manchuria — have  hardly  affected  securities 
other  than  those  of  the  belligerent  countries  themselves,  although 
it  is  fully  realised  that  the  renewal  of  peace  would  mean  much  to 
the  Stock  Exchange. 

The  most  potent  factor  has  been  the  condition  of  the  money 
market,  which  has  assumed  an  easy  tone  owing  to  the  strength 
of  the  Bank  of  England.  The  cheapening  of  money  has  of  course 
affected  all  markets,  and  the  prices  of  the  securities  dealt  with 
here  show,  on  the  whole,  a  slight  advance  on  the  quotations  of  a 
month  ago. 

The  prices  of  Indian  Government  securities  have  all  improved, 
but  those  of  the  railway  stocks  have  moved  irregularly.  The 
annual  report  of  the  Administration  on  the  working  of  the  railways 
during  the  year  ended  March  31  has  just  been  published,  and 
bears  out  what  has  already  appeared  in  the  companies'  separate 
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Interest  Payable. 

:  :  : 

2i%    „  lBiM«lb«d(<) 
3{%BdpmPww  .  . 
84?    „       „  1864-6 
9  X    ,.       „  1896-7 

62,849,476 
69,685,884 
11,892,907 
Rz.  6,588,790 
Bz.  10,696,170 
Bz.  1,014,770 

1981 
1948 
1996 

19i6 

66 
58 

8* 

a- 

Qnarterly. 
•1 

Varioufl  datei. 

80JiiXM-~31  Deo. 
80  June— 90  Deo. 

(0  Eligible  for  Tnutee  InTeetmenta. 
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being  oorreoted  to  date.  Stocks  eligible  for  Trustee  inyeetments  are  so  designated.—BD. 
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INDIAN  RAILWAYS  AND  BANKS. 


TlUe. 


Snbtcribed. 


RAILWATt. 

AMim--BeiuHd,  Ii.^gii^^ 
Bengal  and  Norih-Westeni  limited) 
Bengal  Oentral  (L)  g.  8}  %  +  }th  profits 

Bengal  Dooan,  L.  

Ben^  Nagpnr  (L),  gtd.  4%+ith  profits 
Bombay,  Bar.  ft  0.  India,  gtd.,  6  %  . 
Burma  Gnar. U%andpropn.  of  profits 
Delhi  Umballa  Kalka,  L.,  guar.  3i  %  +  \! 

net  earnings  /{ 

Bast  Indian  Def.  ann.  cap.  g.  4%  +  i 

snr.  profits  U)  

Do.  do,  class  "  D,"  repayable  1953  (Q 
Do.  4i  %  perpet.  deb.  stock  (t)  .  . 
Do.  new  3%  deb.  red.  (0.    .    .  . 
Ghreat  Indian  Peninsula  4%  deb.  Stock 
Do.  8%  Gua.  and  ^  sorp.  profits  1936 
[ndiui  Mid.  li.  gna.  4%  ft  }  surp. 
Madras,  goaranteed  6  %  Of  ~  " 

Sitm  ::::::: 

Nisam's  State  Bail.  Gtd.  6  %  stock  . 
Do.  84  %  red.  mort.  debs.  •  «  •  . 
RohilUnd  and  Knmaon,  Unllsl  .  • 
Sonth  Behar,  Limited  .  •  •  •  . 
South  Indian  44  %  per.  dab.  llOil[,  gll. 

Do.  capital  stook  

Sthn.  Mahratta,  Ii.,  8}  %  ft  }  of  profits 

Do.  4%  deb.  stock  

Southern  Punjab,  Tjimitei «    •    .  • 
Do.  8i  %  deb.  stock  red.  .... 
if  India  Portuguese  Onav.  Xb  • 


Westoi 

Do.  6  %  debenture  stock 


Banks. 

Chartered  Bank  of  Indii,  AtntraMa,! 

andOhina  J 

National  Bank  of  India  


1,600,000 
9,760,000 
600,000 
400,000 
8,000.000 
7,660,800 
2,000,000 

800,000 

|i  3,436,000 

4,114,000 
1,486,660 
6,600,000 
3,701,460 
3,676,000 
3,360,000 
8,767,670 
999,960 
600,000 
3,000,000 
1,113,900 
300,000 
879,680 
436,000 
1,000,000 
8,600,000 
1,196,600 
966,000 
600,000 
800,000 
650,000 

Kmnber  of 
Sharei. 

40,000 

40,000 


LMt 

year"! 

divldeiid. 


8 

6 
6 
6 


6| 

f 

4 

6 

P 

? 

6 


10 
10 


Shun 

or 
Stock. 


100 
100 
6 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 

100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


30 
12i 


Yield. 


12 

6' 
97 
1084 
166 
106} 

133 

137 

139 
133 
90J 
130 

i26[ 
117i 
111* 
110 
91 
1( 


I 


4* 


186 

114 

1064 

109 

106 

96) 

90 
109i 


46 
90J 


i 
if 

IS 


(f)  Eligible  for  Tnutae  Inyeftmenti. 

reports  on  the  healthy  recovery  of  the  country's  commerce  from 
the  e£fects  of  plague  and  famine.  The  value  of  the  State  and 
Guaranteed  lines  as  a  Government  asset  is  exhibited  in  the 
statement  that  there  was  a  net  profit  to  the  State  on  the  year's 
working  of  nearly  d6900,000  after  meeting  all  charges,  including 
interest  and  redemption  instalments.  This  is  a  larger  return 
than  the  Government  has  earned  in  any  previous  year  and  should 
stimulate  the  Administration  to  e£fect  those  further  reforms  which 
are  urged  on  all  sides  and,  in  fact,  recognised  as  needful  by  the 
Government  experts.  With  reference  to  the  alleged  insufficient 
activity  of  the  Government  railway  development,  an  appendix  to 
the  report  pleads  as  an  excuse  the  recent  unfavourable  state  of 
the  London  money  market. 
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The  snccessfal  harvesting  of  a  splendid  wheat  crop  has 
dominated  interest  in  Canadian  affairs,  the  latest  estimates 
patting  the  total  crop  at  72  million  bushels,  half  of  which  is 
available  for  export.  This  has,  of  coarse,  specially  affected  the 
prices  of  the  securities  of  the  two  great  railways,  Grand  Trunks 
showing  a  substantial  rise  all  round  in  spite  of  the  publication  of 
another  bad  monthly  statement.  Canadian  Pacific  securities, 
however,  are  not  much  higher,  as  they  have  suffered  adversely 
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TIekL 

IntatMtPftarable 

4%Inier-U  Qnmn- 
ooUmud/l  teed  by 
*%  ..      1  Great 
4%  „     j  Britelau 
4%1874-SB<nid8.  . 
4  Z    H  Stock 
4  %  Bednoed  Bonds  • 

4  X        ,,  JMgu.  DVOCS 

84%  1884  Begd.  Stock 
4X1886  Ins.  Stock  . 
8%  Inscribed  Stock  (0 
4%    H         ..  W 

1,600,000 

1,600,000 

1,700,000 

2,649,100\ 

6,460,900/ 

9,188,891\ 

A  UnO  QIKl 

e,ou9,oxoj 
4,617,000 
8,609,800 
10,186,091 
9,000,000 

1908 

1910 
1918 

190&-8t 

1910 

1909-  84* 

1910-  86* 
1988 
1947 

109) 

/ 

{  lOlS 

/ 

101 
104i 
97 
87 

if  ^ 

) 

|1  Apr.— 1  Oct 

1  May— 1  Nov. 

1  Jul— 1  July. 
1  June— 1  Deo. 
|l  Jan.— 1  July. 
1  Apr.— 1  Oct 

PBOYINOUL. 

Bbisibb  Oolumbu. 

8%  Inscribed  Stock  . 

9,046,760 

1941 

86 

Si 

1  Jan.— 1  July. 

6  %  Debentures  .  . 
6  %  Sterling  Bonds  . 
4%     „     Debs.  . 

846,700 
808,000 
906,000 

1910 
1998 
1998 

106 
114 
108 

k  Jan.— 1  Jnly. 
1  Hay— 1  Nov. 

Nova  Sootu. 

8%  Stock  .... 

164,000 

1949 

90 

8A 

1  Jan.- 1  Jnly. 

QoaBM. 

62Bonds.    .    .  . 
8  %  Inscribed  ... 

689,400 
1,890,949 

1906 
1987 

109 
86 

4 

m 

1  Hay— 1  No?. 
1  Apr.— 1  Oct 

liUNIOIPAIj. 

Hsinllt<m(01tyofi4% 
Mcntreel  8  % 

Stock    .    .    .  ./ 
Do.4%Ck)ns.  „ 
Ottaw»6%Bonds  . 
Quebec  4  f  Debs..  . 
Do.  8i%Oon.  Stock  . 
Toronto  6  %  Con.  Debs. 
Do.  4  %  Stg.  Bonds  . 
Do.4%LocidInq^. 
Do.  8i% Bonds  .  . 
y  encoofer  4  %  Bonds 
Do.4%40-yeftrBonds 
Winn&g6%Debs.  . 

489,800 
1,440,000 

1,891,917 
99,400 
886,000 
887,601 
186.700 
800,910 
889,796 

1,109,844 
191,900 
117,900 
188,000 

1984 
perauuient 

1969 

1904 

1998 
drawings 
1919-90* 
1999-98* 

1918 

1999 

1981 

1989 

1914 

101 

86 

106 
109 
101 

94 
100 
109 
101 

96 
101 
100 
107 

m 

H 
H 

5* 

1 

4 

4 

1  Apr.— 1  Oct. 

|l  May— 1  Nov. 

1  Apr.— 1  Oct. 
|l  Jan.- 1  July. 

1  Jan.— 1  July. 

1  Apr.— 1  Oct 
7  Fib.— 7  Aug. 
80Apr.-«^t 

•  YMd  caloiiletod  on  Miller  date  of  ledMnptloo. 
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If  umber  of 
Btuamot 
Amountb 

DiTidend 
forlMt 
Year. 

Paldnp 
Shue. 

Price. 

TIeld. 

a 

m 

Do.  4  %  Preferenoe  .... 
Do.  6  %  Stg.  Ink  Mti^  Bd.  1915 
Do.  4 %OoiiB.  Deb.  Stock  .  . 
GnuidTmnk  Ordinuy.    .  . 
Do.  5  2  lit  Pzeloitnoa  .   .  . 
Do.  5%Siid     „  .... 
Do.  4z8rd     „  .... 
Do.  4  %  OiutfAnteed     .    .  . 
Do.  5  %  Pezp.  Deb.  Stoek  .  . 
Do.  4  %  Oons.  Deb.  Stock  .  . 

Bum  AHD  OOKPAHXai. 

Bank  of  Montreal  .... 
Bank  of  British  North  America 
Canadian  Bank  of  Oommeroe  .  | 
Canada  Company  .... 

Hodflon'BBay  

Trust  and  Loan  of  Canada.  . 

Do.  new  1 

British  ColambUBlectrio\pef.  i 

$84,500,000 
JB6,678,062 
£7,191,600 

£16,922,806 

£22,476,986 
£8,420,000 
£2,680,000 
£7,168,066 
£6,969,794 
£4,270,876 

£10,898,966 

140,000 
20,000 
$8,000,000 

8,819 
100,000  1 
60,000 
26,000  1 
£210,000 
£200.000  1 

6 
4 

6 
4 
nU 
5 
6 
2 
4 
6 
4 

10 
6 
T 

62s. 
86s. 
7 

7 

6» 
6 

$100 

j  100 
100 
100 
Stock 
It 
II 
ti 
•1 

100 
100 

$100 
50 
♦50 

10* 
6 

8 

Stock 
Stock 

129 
lOlJ 

i  110 
1  111* 

t 

89} 
97J 
180| 
106i 

246 
64 

16 

98i 
lOli 

*  £1  nplUl  rapiad  IWM. 
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Amoiut. 
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deenutble. 
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Yield. 

Intereet  Pi^ble. 

8*  %  Sterling  Bonds  . 
8  %  Sterling  „  . 
4%  Inscribed  Stock  . 

^  %  _  II  .  II  • 
4%  Cons.  Ins.  „ 

2,178,800 
826,000 
820,000 
602,476 
200,000 

1941-7-8 

1947 
1918-88* 

1986 

1986 

92 
81 
108 
107 
106 

f 

1  Jan.— 1  July. 

*  Ylekl  CBlooleted  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 


from  the  effect  of  the  new  capital  annooncement,  although  even 
that  sent  up  prices  at  first  in  anticipation  of  a  good  bonus  to 
existing  shareholders.  The  report  explains  that  the  heavy 
increase  in  working  expenses  during  the  past  half-year  was  due, 
not  only  to  the  additional  mileage  operated,  but  also  to  the  higher 
prices  paid  for  labour,  fuel  and  supplies,  and  to  the  unprecedented 
weather  conditions  that  prevailed  during  the  winter.  The 
directors  announce  that  owing  to  the  construction  of  the  new 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway  they  will  be  unable  to  use  the 
Grand  Trunk  Bailway  between  Toronto  and  North  Bay  for  traffic 
from  Ontario  to  the  North- West.  They  are  therefore  con- 
structing a  new  line  of  their  own  for  a  distance  of  230  miles. 
Australian  stocks  have  exhibited  a  slightly  better  tone  during 
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the  month  but  prices  show  little  alteration.  Now  that  the 
holiday  season  is  over  and  the  money  market  fairly  easy,  an 
improved  demand  for  high  class  securities  is  anticipated  in  some 
quarters;  but  Australian  Government  stocks  are  not  likely  to 
derive  much  benefit,  as  the  political  uncertainty  tends  to  check 
any  increase  of  business  in  this  department.  If  the  continuance 
in  office  of  the  new  Federal  Government,  under  Sir  George  Beid 
and  Sir  George  Turner,  were  assured,  confidence  would  be  restored 
and  better  times  might  be  expected.  But  it  is  felt  that  their 
tenure  is  insecure,  and  the  fear  that  the  labour  party  may  once 
again  obtain  control  of  Commonwealth  affairs  acts  as  a  drag  on 


AUSTRALIAN  OOYBRNMENT  SBOURITIES. 


Pment 
Amoimt 

When  Ee- 
deemable. 

Yield. 

IBMTBK  JrlJMMO. 

Naw  BouTB  Walm. 

4%IiiMribedStookm 

Sv  ::    ::  i 

9,686,800 
16,600,000 
19,600,000 

1988 
1994 
1986 

109 
96 

m 

!i 

*• 

1  J«n.— 1  Jnly, 
}l  Apr.— 1  Dot 

ViOTOBIA. 

4  %Iii8oribod,  1889-8 
4%      „  1886(A 
8J%     „  1889(4 

8%       „       »  •  . 

6,498,600 
6,000,000 
6,000,000 
8,107,000 
6,668,471 

1908-18 
1990 
1991-et 
1911-96* 
1999-49t 

100 
108 

96 
109 

87 

4 

m 

I 

1  Apr.— 1  Oct. 
|l  Jul— 1  Jolj. 

QUBXHSLAZID. 

4  %  Bonds  .... 
4%Iii8oribedStook(0 

i¥  :  :i 

10,967,400 
7,989,000 
8,616,084 
4,974,818 

1918-16* 

1994 
1991-80t 
1999-47t 

100 
104 
96 
86 

|l  Jml— 1  July. 

South  Aubtbalu. 

4  %  Bonds  .    •    •  • 
4  %     fi     •    •    .  • 
4  %  Inscribed  Siook  . 

6,686,700 
1,866,800 
6,999,900 
9,617,800 
889,600 
9,760,100 

1907-16t 

1916 
1916-86* 

1989 
191&-96i 
After  1916) 

100 
101 
109 
96 
86 
86 

1  Jml— 1  Jnly. 
1  Apr.— 1  Oot 

1  Jfto.— 1  Jnlj. 

WaSnUI  AUSTBALIA. 

4%Inicribed.    .  . 

til  l:l 

1,876,000 
8,880,000 
8,760,000 
9,600,000 

19U-«1* 
1990-861 
1916-86) 
1997t 

108 
97 
86 
87 

16  Apr.— 16  Oot. 
[l  Migr-l  Not. 
16Jui.— 16Jal7. 

Tauuhu. 

8i%  Inaobd.  Stook  (4 

it  r.  ."i; 

8,466,600 
1,000,000 
460,000 

1990-401 
1990-40* 
1990-40t 

99 
106 
87 

|l  Jul— 1  July. 

•  Yield  f  limlatirf  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  caldUated  on  later  date  ot  redemption,  tbough  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
eanier. 

t  Ko  aUowaiice  for  redemption. 
(Q  BUclbleforTniiteelnfeitmeDU. 
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AUSTBALIAM  MUNICIPAL  AND  OTHSB  BONDS. 


tlUe. 

FlM6Di 

▲jDOQllt. 

Wben  Ks* 
deenuble. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Intereit  Ptyable. 

MelboiinieftMei.Bd.\ 
of  WorkB  4%  DebB.  / 

Do.  (Mw  4%  Debe.  . 

Do.  Hftrbonr  Tnur(\ 
Gomzi.  6%  BdB.  ./ 

Do.4%Bds.  .    .  . 

Helboume  Tnuns\ 
Trust  4i%  Debt.  ./ 

8.Melboiizii64XI>«bB- 
8  jdnoT  4%  DebB.  •  . 
Do.  4%  DebB.  .    .  . 

1,000,000 

860,000 

600,000 

1,960,000 

1,660,000 

198,700 
640,000 
800,000 

1991 
1916-99* 
1908-0 

1918- 91 
1914-16t 

1919 

1919- 18 
1919 

101 

101 

102i 

100 

104 

101 
100 
100 

8| 
8U 

*A 

4 
4 

? 

4 

1  Apl.--1  Oct 

|l  Jen.— 1  July. 

1  Jul— 1  July. 
|l  Jen.— 1  July. 

•  Yield  oalenUied  on  leier  date  of  rodempUon,  Ukmii^  e  portion  of  the  loan  nugr  be  redeemed 


t  Yield  calcuUted  od  earlier  date  of  redempiioD. 


AUSTRALIAN  RAILWAYS,  RAt^KS  AND  OOMPANIBB. 


TlUe. 


Viimberof 
lor 


DiTldeod 
Year. 


Paid 


Price. 


Yield 


Emu  Bay  and  Mount  Blsoholl .  . 
Do.  4i  %  Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .    .  . 
Mid.  of  9\re8tem  Aostnlift  6  %  Debi. 
Do.  4  %  Deb.  Bonds,  OuMnteed  . 

Bum  AHD  OOKPABXM. 

Benk  of  AnstnlaBU  .... 
Bank  of  New  8onth  Wales  .  . 
Union  Bank  of  Australia  £76  . 
Do.  4  %  Inscribed  Stock  DepositB 
Australian  Mort.  Land  ft  Fmanoe 
Do.  4  %  Perp.  Deb.  Stock  .  . 
Dalgety  ft  Oo.  £90  .... 
Do.  4i% Irred.  Deb.  Stock.  . 
I>o.4jr 

Goldsbrough  Mort  ft  Go.  4  %  A  Deb. 

Stock  Reduced  

Do.  B  Income  Reduced  .  .  . 
Austealian  Agricultural  £96 
South  Australian  Company.  • 
Trust  ft  Agency  of  Australasia . 
Do.  6  %  Gum.  Pret  .... 
Met.  o?  Melb.  Gas  6  %  Debs.  1908-19 
Do.  4i  %  Debs.  1918-99-94  .    .  . 


19,000 
£180,900 
£070,000 
£600,000 


40,000 
100,000 
60,000 
£760,000 
80,000 
£1,900,000 
164,000 
£690,000 
£1,648,910 

£1,994,696 

£740,610 
90,000 
14,900 
49,479 
87,600 
£660,000 
£960,000 


4 


19 
10 
10 
4 

nil 
4 
6 


0 
6 


6 

100 
100 
100 


40 
90 
96 
100 
6 
100 
6 
100 
100 

100 

100 
91J 
90 
1 

10 
100 
100 


87j 
99 


nU 
4 


5f 
J* 

nU 


m 


Anstralian  enterprise  and  as  a  menace  to  investors  in  Australian 
securities. 

New  South  Wales  is  to  be  heartily  congratulated  on  the  result 
of  the  recent  elections  which  have  placed  Mr.  Carruthers  in  office 
pledged  to  a  policy  of  financial  reform.  The  new  Premier  and  his 
supporters  have  a  distinct  mandate  from  the  electors  to  put  an 
end  to  the  extravagant  methods  that  have  characterised  the  Lyne- 
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See-Waddell  administrations.  The  latter,  backed  by  the  labour 
party,  have  managed  in  less  than  five  years  to  increase  the  public 
debt  by  folly  £16,000,000,  while,  during  the  same  period,  they 
have  been  unable  to  make  both  ends  meet  out  of  a  revenue 
averaging  £1,600,000  per  annum  more  than  was  obtained  by  their 
predecessor.  Sir  George  Beid.  Mr.  Carruthers  will  find  it  no  easy 
task  to  replace  the  financial  administration  of  his  State  upon  a 
sound  footing,  especially  as  his  avowed  supporters  only  consti- 
tute a  small  majority  over  the  other  parties  combined ;  it  is 
hoped,  however,  that  by  careful  and  tactful  action  he  may  obtain 
the  co-operation  of  the  best  elements  in  what  is  nominally  the 
Opposition. 

Australian  State  Treasurers  seldom  find  it  an  easy  matter  to 
NEW  ZEALAND  GOVERNMENT  SBCUBITIES. 


I 

When  He- 
deemabto. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interait  Fnqrable 

Oj^Bondi  ....  1  966,800 
5%GoiiK>UdfttedB(md8  196,800 
4XIiiioriM8took(A  99,160,809 
8*%  „  „  h\  6,161,167 
8X     M         »     4  '  6,884,006 

1914 
1006 
1999 
1940 
1946 

1081 

101 
106 
99 
87 

W 

H 

it 

16JM1.— I6J11I7. 

1  May-J  Not. 
1  Jul— 1  July. 
1  Apr.~l  Got. 

(0  HUgfble  for  Tnitee  tnTeeUnenU. 


NEW  ZEALAND  MUNICIPAL  AND  OTHER  SECURITIES. 


TlUe. 


iid6%Dt 
Do.  Hbr.  Bd.  6%  Debi. 
Bankof  N«wZMJuid\ 
4  %  Giuh.  Stookt  ./ 
Chriaiohiiroh  6%  Dnln- 

•geLotti  .  . 
Donadin  6%  Oodb. 
LyUl«UmHbr.Bd. 
Maptor  Hbr.  Bd. 

iW.  .  .  . 
Do.  6%  Debt.  .  . 


Oamftra  6%  Bda.  .  . 

^'  >Hbc.Ooiis.Bds.l 


WtUiiigfton  €%  Impu: 

Lotti  

Do.  6%  Watanrorki  . 
Do.4i%Debi..    .  . 


r^eeent 

When  He* 
deenuble. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

900,000 
160,000 

1984-8^ 
1917 

107i 
106 

1  Jui.~l  July. 
10  April— 10  Oct. 

£9,000,000 

102 

Apr.— Ooi. 

\  900,000 

1996 

192} 

«A 

80  Juno— 81  Dec. 

819,900. 
900,000 

1906 
1999 

108 
1901 

H 
*A 

1  Apr.— 1  Oct. 

800,000 

1990 

107 

H 

|l  Jmi.— 1  July. 

900,000 

1998 

106 

«A 

100,000 

dir.  10% 

5 

6 

Jan.— July. 

900,000 

1900 

103 

5i 

1  May— 1  Not. 

178,800 

1990 

91 

H 

1  Jan.— 1  July. 

499,900 

1984 

106 

*A 

1  Jan.—!  Joly. 

100,000 

dnwlogs 

1141 

1  Mar.— 1  Sept. 

180,000 
166,000 
160,000 

1988 
1996 

1194 

105 

109 

6 

ilk 

1  Mar.— 1  Sept. 
1  May— 1  Not. 
1  Mar.— 1  Sept. 

*  Yield  ealoolated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  tlKmi^  a  portion  of  the  loan  ougr  be  ledeemed 
eariier. 

by  Hew  Zealand  flofenunent. 
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make  revenue  cover  expenditure.  Their  difficulties  in  this  respect 
were  rendered  unusually  heavy  in  the  year  ended  30th  June  last, 
owing  to  the  reduced  surplus  of  customs  and  excise  duties 
returned  to  them  by  the  Commonwealth.  As  compared  with  the 
previous  year  these  returns  showed  a  total  reduction  for  all  the 
States  of  £818,000.  Fortunately  this  reduction  had  been  allowed 
for  by  the  State  Treasurers  in  their  estimates,  and  the  simi  dis- 
tributed to  them  was  in  fact  £130,000  larger  than  had  been  antici- 
pated. But  for  this  the  State  balance-sheets  for  the  year  would 
have  made  a  very  poor  showing,  and  even  as  things  are  most  of 
them  will  disclose  deficits.  The  complete  figures  are  not  yet 
available  for  all  the  States,  but  in  some  cases  the  lower  Common- 
wealth receipts  have  been  compensated  for  by  expansion  in  other 
directions  or  by  new  taxation,  while  in  others  the  difficulty  has 
been  partially  met  by  reduced  expenditure. 

Victoria  is  the  only  State  likely  to  show  a  surplus,  estimated 
at  about  £500,000.  This  is  derived  chiefly  from  the  railways 
which  brought  in  a  greatly  increased  revenue  and  were  worked  at 
a  lower  cost.  Queensland,  after  a  series  of  bad  years,  has  nearly 
effected  an  eguiUbrium  in  the  public  balance-sheet.  With  an 
increased  revenue  of  £56,500  and  expenditure  less  by  £110,000,  a 
deficit  of  only  £25,000  is  shown,  which  compares  very  favourably 
with  last  year's  deficit  of  £191,500.  New  South  Wales,  despite 
the  recent  prediction  of  Mr.  WaddeU  that  there  would  be  a 
surplus  on  the  year's  working,  shows  an  actual  deficit  of  £39,708. 
This,  added  to  the  accumulated  deficit  at  the  end  of  June  1903, 
makes  a  total  deficit  of  £524,000. 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

rroaont 
Amount. 

VThmi  Re- 
doeniablo. 

Pilce. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Oapb  Colohy. 

£ 



Bonds    .    .  . 
4  %188S  Inscribed  (1). 
4%1886 

IVUir  ::  iS: 

865,800 
8,783.195 
9,997,566 
8,iai,780 
7,448,867 

dwgs. 

1928 
1916-86* 
1939-49t 
1988-43t 

104 
106 
104 
95 
84 

If 

15  Apr.-^15  Oct. 
1  June— 1  Dec. 
15  Apr.— 15  Oct. 
1  Juh— 1  July. 
1  Feb.— 1  Aug. 

Natal. 

ih%  Bonds,  1876  .  . 
4^InjB0ribed  .    .  . 

2*..%   "      •  • 

o7o                 .  . 

758,700 
8,026,444 
8,714,917 
6,000,000 

1919 
1987 
1939 
1920-49* 

108 
109 
99 
89 

15  Mar.— 15  Sep. 
Apr.— Oct. 
1  June— 1  Deo, 
1  Jan.— 1  July. 

TliANSVAAL. 

8  %  Guartd.  Stock  . 

85,000,000 

1923-53t 

97i 

1  May— 1  Nov. 

(0  Elifflblo  for  Trustee  investmeuts. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculatcil  un  later  date  of  redemption. 
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SOUTH  AFRICAN  MUNICIPAL  SECURITIES. 


TiUe. 

Present 
1  Amount. 

1 

'  When  Re- 
^  deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Bloemfontein  4  %  . 
Gape  Town  4  %    .  . 
Durban  4%    .    .  . 
Johannesburg  4  % 
Piet6rmariisbnrg4% 
Port  Elizaboth  4  %  . 

1 

1  228»000 
1,800,000 

1  860,000 
3,000,000 

!  625,000 
360,000 

!  1954 
,  1953 
!  1951-3 
1933-4 
1949 
!  1953 

97 
100 
101 
95 
96 
98 

4 

Si' 

1  Jan.— 1  July. 

1  Jan.— 1  July. 
30  June— 31  Dec. 

1  AprU— 1  Oct. 
30  June— 31  Deo. 
30  June— 31  Dec. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  RAILWAYS,  BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 


nue. 


Bailwatb. 
Mashonaland  6  %  Debf. 


Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount 


£3,500,000 


Northern  Railway  of  the  S.  Afrioan  j  £1  600  000 

Rep.  4  %  Bonds  /i     '  ' 

Rhodesia  Rlys.  5  %  Ist  Mort.  DebB.\t  iiq  nnn 

guar,  by  B.BX  6).  till  1915.  .  ./  ^«i«»,000 
Boyal  Trans-Airioan  5  %  DebB.  Red.  .  i  £1,812,977 


BaHU  AHD  OOMPAXm. 

BoUnson  SouUi  Airioan  Banking  .  . 
AMoan  Banking  Oorporation  £10  shares 
Bank  of  Africa  £1M  .... 
National  Bank  of  8.  Africa  £10 
Standard  Bank  of  8.  Africa  £100 
Ohlsson's  Oape  Breweries  .  . 
South  African  Breweries  .  . 
British  8ouUi  Africa  (Ohartered) 
Do.  5%  Debs.  Bed.  .... 
Natal  Land  and  Oolonisation  . 
Gape  Town  ft  District  Gas  Light  &  Ooke 
Klmberlay  Waterworks  £10.    .    .  . 


1,500,000 
80,000 
160,000 
110,000 
50,000 
80,000 
950,000 
4,999,038 
£1,260,000 
68,066 
10,000 
46,000 


DlTldend 
for  last 
Year. 


5 
6 
13 
8 

18 
40 
25 
nil 

5 
10 
10 

6 


Paid 
up. 


100 
100 

100 
100 


1 

5 

61 
10 
25 

6 

1 

1 

100 
5 
10 
7 


Mining  returns  from  the  Transvaal  are  still  eagerly  scanned 
for  practical  evidence  of  the  accession  of  new  labour,  but  the 
optimistic  estimates  of  an  immediate  rapid  increase  in  the  gold 
output  are  doomed  to  disappointment.  Side  by  side  with  the 
large  increment  of  Chinese  there  is  a  considerable,  though 
smaller,  wastage  of  natives,  and  the  net  result  is  by  no  means 
such  as  to  justify  the  glowing  predictions  in  which  some  have 
indulged.  During  August  there  was  a  net  loss  of  1446  natives, 
partly  due  to  the  new  system  under  which  medically  unfit  natives 
are  detained  in  the  compounds  until  strong  enough  for  distribution 
to  the  mines.  On  the  other  hand  the  gain  in  Chinese  was  3563, 
making  a  net  addition  to  the  labour  supply  of  over  2000  hands. 
But  even  with  that,  the  total  supply  was  less  than  that  of  Kaffirs 
alone  at  the  end  of  April. 
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The  return  of  gold  for  August,  however,  does  show  the  satis- 
factory increase  of  4500  ounces  on  the  month,  as  compared  with 
a  decrease  of  379  ounces  recorded  for  July.  The  foUowing  table 
gives  the  output  month  by  month  for  the  past  few  years,  and  for 
the  year  before  the  war.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  Uiat  only 
since  the  war  have  the  figures  been  given  in  &ne  ounces. 


1904. 


02.  ! 
288,824 


808,242 
806,946 
814,480j 
808,219; 
807,840^ 
812,2771 


value. 
£1,226,846 
1,229,726 
1,809,829 
1,299,676 
1,886,826 
1,809,281 
1,807,621 
1,826,468 


2,486,880,  £10,844,628 


1908. 


199,279 
196,618 
217,466 
227,871 
284,126 
288,820 
261,648 
271,918 
276,197 
284,644 
279,818 
286,061 


2,968,749 


vmlue. 


£994,606 
1,012,822 
1,068,917 
1,166,089 
1,178,211 
1,208,660 
1,188,671 
1,216,110 


1902. 

OI. 

70,840 
81,406 
104,127 
119,688 
188,602 
142,780 
149,179 
162,760 
170,802 
181,489 
187,876 
196,028 


1699. 


1,704,410  4,266,797 


The  Bhodesian  market  has  enjoyed  a  piece  of  news  which  has 
served  at  times  to  make  it  the  most  active  section  of  the  House. 
The  reports  of  the  discovery  of  a  banket  reef  on  the  property  of  the 
Lomagunda  Development  and  Scottish  Mashonaland  Companies 
sent  the  shares  immediately  concerned  up  with  a  rush,  followed 
by  other  Bhodesian  securities  including  Chartered  themselves. 
Prices  have  subsequently  sustained  a  natural  reaction  but  are  still 
considerably  higher  than  a  month  ago.  Another  good  monthly 
gold  output  return  has  also  supported  the  market.  The  total  for 
August  slightly  exceeds  July's  record  return  and  is  more  than 
25  per  cent,  above  the  output  for  August  last  year.  The  following 
table  gives  the  returns  for  the  past  six  years : 


1 

1  1904. 

1908. 

1902. 

1901. 

1900. 

1899. 

OS. 

OS. 

OS.  1 

OS. 

OS. 

Jannary    .  . 

.  ,  19^ 

16,246 

16,966 

10,697 

6,242 

6,871 

February  .  . 

.  *  18,678 

17,090 

18,204 

12,287 

6,238 

6,488 

March  .  . 

.  17,766 

19,626 

16,891 

14,289 

6,286 

6.614 

April    .    .  . 
May  ... 

.  17,862 

20,727 

17,669 

14,998 

6,466 

6,766 

.  .  19,424 

22,187 

19,696 

14,469 

6,664 

4,989 

June    .    .  > 

.  20,402 

22,166 

16,842 

14,868 

6,186 

6,104 

July    .    .  . 

.  24,889 

28,671 

16,226 

16,661 

6,788 

6,031 

August .    .  . 

.  24,669 

19,187 

16,747 

14,784 

10,188 

8,177 

September .  . 

18,741 

16,164 

18,968 

10,749 
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Crown  Colony  securities  have  been  noticeably  strong  daring 
the  past  month,  several  putting  on  a  point  or  two.  The  efforts  to 
promote  the  cultivation  of  cotton  within  the  Empire  are  rapidly 
becoming  recognised  as  a  matter  of  considerable  importance  to  the 
less-developed  colonies.  Quite  apart  from  the  assistance  rendered 
by  the  British  Cotton-Growing  Association  with  its  powerful 
supporters,  every  month  brings  news  of  another  colony  giving 
active  and  practical  encouragement  to  the  introduction  and 
expansion  of  the  new  industry.  The  enterprise  is  one,  of  course, 
of  far-reaching  importance  at  home  as  well  as  in  the  colonies,  and 
is  being  fostered  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  with  what  admirable 
effect  the  imperial  spirit  can  enter  into  commercial  undertakings. 

Egypt,  too,  is  giving  increased  attention  to  cotton  production, 
and  the  agreement  between  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  and  the  Khartoum 
Gk)vemment  for  experimental  growing  in  the  Sudan  is  being 
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carried  into  effect  on  a  large  tract  of  country  between  Berber  and 
Suakim  on  the  new  railway  purchased  from  the  Government  in 
connection  with  the  scheme.  There  seem  therefore  excellent 
prospects  of  the  Lancashire  mills  being  supplied  with  the  raw 
product  in  a  few  years  time  from  every  corner  of  the  Empire 
instead  of  remaining  dependent  on  a  dangerously  erratic  foreign 
supply. 


Trustee. 


September  lUh,  1904. 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


I. 


NELSON'S  HOUSE  AT  MBRTON 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Empire  Beview. 


Deab  Sir, — At  Merton,  in  Surrey,  stands  an  old  house  in 
pleasant  grounds  of  some  thirteen  acres.  The  property  was  put 
up  to  auction  last  July  and  bought  in,  but  will,  I  understand, 
shortly  come  under  the  hammer  again.  The  neighbourhood  is 
poor  and  crowded,  and  if  the  property  is  sold,  the  house  will 
probably  be  demolished  and  the  land  built  over. 

This  house  was  Nelson's  home,  the  home  he  loved  and 
prized.  Surely  some  steps  ought  to  be  taken  to  secure  the 
property  for  the  nation.  At  Merton  Nelson  entertained  his 
Nile  captains  and  other  friends ;  the  place  is  very  full  of  precious 
memories.  Many  others,  like  myself,  have  doubtless  paced  the 
long,  broad,  gravel  walk,  stretching  the  whole  length  of  the 
garden,  called  by  Nelson  his  "quarterdeck."  Inside  the  house 
the  association  deepens;  against  these  very  mantelpieces  he 
has  often  leaned;  the  fires  that  burned  below  them  have  often 
welcomed  him  and  his  friends;  the  staircase  is  the  one  up 
which  he  flew  to  take  a  last  fond  look  at  his  little  daughter  and 
to  pray  over  the  sleeping  child  in  her  cot ;  the  door  which  closed 
upon  him  as  the  chaise  bore  him  off  on  his  last  journey  to  Ports- 
mouth, shut  him  out  for  ever  from  his  "  dear,  dear  Merton." 

In  the  neighbourhood  to-day  it  is  erroneously  supposed  that 
the  house  belonged  to  Lady  Hamilton,  and  that  Nelson  himself 
did  not  actually  reside  there.  This  is  not  the  case;  the  house 
was  Nelson's  very  own.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  Lady  Hamilton 
presided  at  the  head  of  his  table,  and  that  the  Hamiltons  bore 
their  share  in  the  expenses  of  the  united  household ;  but  do  we 
not  magnify  an  unpleasing  episode  in  the  life  of  our  dear  national 
hero  when  we  forget  or  ignore  those  far  nobler  associations  which 
haunt  the  old  place  and  make  its  demolition  a  scandal  and  a 
national  calamity. 
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Between  his  return  from  the  Baltic  in  July,  1801,  and  his 
taking  command  of  the  home  fleet  on  "  particular  service  "  three 
weeks  later,  Nelson  himself  had  no  time  to  search  for  the  long- 
desired  house,  and  the  work  was  therefore  entrusted  to  Lady 
Hamilton ;  but  the  house  was  to  be  his,  and  everything  in  it  "  to 
a  book  or  a  cook,"  so  he  stipulated.  Negotiations  were  concluded 
and  the  house  became  Nelson's  before  the  end  of  September,  and 
from  Sir  William  Hamilton  he  received  an  enthusiastic  descrip- 
tion of  the  place  and  of  the  preparations  in  progress  to  welcome 
its  master.  A  month  later  Nelson  was  relieved  from  his  irksome 
command  in  the  Downs,  and  at  once  repaired  to  his  new  home, 
where  he  remained  almost  without  interruption  for  the  next 
seventeen  months. 

Of  the  life  lived  at  Merton,  of  the  genial  host,  of  his  relations 
with  his  neighbours,  rich  and  poor  alike,  and  of  his  kindliness  and 
charity  to  all  in  need,  those  who  will  may  read.  And  is  this 
spot,  so  dear  to  him  in  life,  so  full  to  us  of  Nelson  memories,  to 
be  swept  away  in  order  to  make  room  for  a  block  of  unsightly 
tenements?  What  are  our  British  admirals  about — the  pnoper 
guardians  of  dead  naval  heroes — and  what  aie  we  about  as  a 
people  and  Nelson's  countrymen,  that  such  a  thing  should  be 
possible?  Unless  speedy  action  is  taken,  this  generation  of 
Englishmen  will  be  condemned  in  the  memory  of  succeeding 
ages,  that  it  allowed  what  I  venture  to  call  this  desecration, 
and  that,  too,  on  the  threshold  of  the  Trafalgar  centenary. 

What  I  am  able,  that  I  would  do  gladly;  but  what  can  a 
private,  unknown  citizen  effect?  I  appeal  to  you,  sir,  to  give 
this  letter  the  publicity  I  am  bold  enough  to  say  it  deserves,  and 
to  exert  your  influence  to  avert  this  grievous  loss  which  now 
threatens  the  nation  and  the  nation's  honour. 


DR,  iSAAC  ROBERTS,  P.R.S. :  AN  APPRECIATION 

To  the  Editor  of  Thb  Empire  Review. 

Sib,— Astronomical  science  has  sustained  a  loss  that  will 
long  be  felt  in  the  death  of  Dr,  Isaac  Roberts,  F.R.S.,  which 
occurred  quite  suddenly  at  his  observatory  on  Crowborough 
Beacon,  Sussex,  after  many  years  of  untiring  labour  in  the 
domain  of  Stellar  photography.    Not  only  have  his  researches 


Yours  obediently, 

Francis  M.  Anderson. 


The  Becto&t,  Gn>r«BioH,  Chaopobd,  R.S.O. 
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made  his  name  famous  thronghont  the  world,  but  the  reliable 
data  placed  by  his  inimitable  photographs  in  the  hands  of 
students  of  astronomical  phenomena  will  a£f6rd  to  succeeding 
generations  evidence  of  the  nature  of  the  changes  going  on  in 
the  Stellar  universe. 

The  first  volume  of  '  Star  Clusters  and  Nebulse '  was  published 
in  1893,  and  marks  an  epoch  in  Celestial  photography.  The 
photographs,  Dr.  Boberts  tells  us : — 

portray  portions  of  the  starry  heavens  in  a  form  at  all  times  available  for  stndy, 
and  identically  as  they  appear  to  an  observer  aided  by  a  powerful  telescope 
and  clear  sky  for  observing.  Absent  are  the  atmospheric  tremors,  the  cold 
observatory,  the  interrupting  clouds,  the  straining  of  the  eyes,  the  numbing  of 
the  limbs,  the  errors  in  recording  observations,  and  the  many  hardships  incurred 
by  our  predecessors  of  glorious  memory  in  their  attempts  to  see  and  fathom 
the  uxnaTABLB  bbyond. 

The  second  volume,  which  has  so  largely  added  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  constitution  of  the  heavens,  appeared  in  1899.  Here 
Dr.  Boberts  reviews  the  technical  progress  and  extended  data  of 
the  six  intervening  years;  which  showed  as  permissible  certain 
deductions  aonceming  the  evolution  of  Stellar  systems  that 
would  justly  have  been  considered  premature  when  his  first 
volume  was  published.  And  he  adds,  with  a  note  of  genuine 
pathos  :— 

When  other  photographs  of  regions  of  the  sky  which  are  coincident  with  those 
here  charted  have  been  taken,  the  work  of  correlating  may  be  profitably 
undertaken,  for  there  will  be  ample  material  available  in  a  reliable  form  for  the 
astronomical  measurers,  computers,  and  deducers  of  laws.  We  in  these  days 
can  only  desire  that  we  might  live  to  see  the  results  of  their  labours. 

Other  valuable  photographs  appeared  from  time  to  time  in 
Knowledge,  and  an  important  library  of  negatives  remains  in  his 
beautiful  observatory — Starfield — for  the  continuation  of  the  work 
to  which  he  devoted  his  life. 

Isaac  Roberts  was  bom  in  Denbighshire  in  1829,  and  was  a 
man  of  wide-reaching  scientific  attainments.  He  was  the  inventor 
of  the  pantograver,  a  unique  instrument  for  engraving  the  stars 
on  the  glass  negatives  directly  on  copper  plates;  and  many 
valuable  and  interesting  publications  remain  to  testify  to  his 
research  in  physical  science.  In  1870  he  was  elected  a  Fellow 
of  the  Geological  Society ;  in  1882  became  a  Fellow  of  the  Boyal 
Astronomical  Society,  and  in  1895  received  the  gold  medal  of  that 
society  in  recognition  of  his  valuable  contributions  to  astronomical 
science.  He  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Boyal  Society  in  1890, 
and  the  University  of  Dublin  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Sciences  two  years  later. 

But  Truth,  we  are  told,  consists  not  so  much  in  accuracy  of 
detail  as  in  conveying  a  right  impression ;  and  the  mere  recital 
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of  work  achieved  and  honours  conferred  gives  but  a  crude 
impression  of  the  actual  patient,  long-suffering,  untiring  worker 
in  the  cause  of  science.  One  feels,  with  Dr.  Johnson,  that  the 
man  who  attains  his  full  purpose  loses  himself  in  his  own  lustre, 
and  the  result  of  his  labour  becomes  as  something  we  have 
conferred  upon  ourselves;  and  Benan  no  less  truly  remarks: 
When  a  result  is  acquired  no  one  imagines  the  toil  it  has  cost. 
It  takes  a  genius  to  conquer  what  then  becomes  the  domain  of 
a  child." 

The  name  of  Isaac  Boberts  is  written  imperishably  in  the 
annals  of  astronomy.  His  life  influence,  to  all  who  had  the 
privilege  of  knowing  him  well,  remains  as  a  no  less  perpetual 
possession.  Modesty  and  gentleness  such  as  his  are  rarely  united 
with  such  tenacity  of  purpose  and  force  of  character ;  his  "  sweet 
reasonableness,'' — the  strong  desire  ever  to  do  as  he  would  be  done 
by,  endeared  him  to  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact ;  whilst 
the  breadth  of  his  outlook  on  the  world,  his  keen  interest  in  all 
questions  of  the  day,  in  philosophy,  in  music,  in  literature,  and 
in  art;  his  sense  of  comradeship,  and,  not  least,  his  sense  of 
hrunour— which,  in  itself,  is  sympathy— will  k)ng  remain  a  happy 
and  helpful  recollection  to  his  many  friends. 

He  had  the  happiness  of  sjrmpathetic  co-operation  in  his  work 
during  his  later  years;  his  second  wife,  well-known  as  Mademoiselle 
Dorothea  Elumpke,  D.Sc,  being  herself  an  earnest  and  distin- 
guished worker  in  astronomical  science. 


Yours  obediently, 

A.  J.  Owen. 


Hock  Fbbby,  Bibkenhbad. 
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AN  IMPERIAL  CONFERENCE 

At  last  a  definite  step  has  been  takra  towardb  the  settlement 
of  the  Fiscal  controversy.  The  Prime  Minister  has  proposed 
the  convocation  of  a  Colonial  Cdnferen6e  to  meet  in  London  and 
to  discuss  with  the  Imperial  Government  the  possibility  of 
consolidating  the  scattered  possessions  of  the  Crown  into  an 
united  British  Empire.  This  proposal  has  been  approved  by 
Mr.  Chamberlairi;  subject  to  a  modification  of  the  original 
scheme,  to  which  I  shall  allude  further  on.  It  is  ol)vious  to  all 
Imperialists,  except  the  family  party  of  Unionist  Free  Traders, 
that  we  must  be  prepared  to  modify  our  Free  Trade  system  if 
the  Conference  is  to  come  to  any  definite  conclusion.  This  being 
so,  it  follows  that  it  is  useless  to  convoke  a  Conference  till  the 
Unionist  party  have  made  up  their  mind  to  adopt  some  form  of 
preferential  duties. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  think  it  may  be  useful  to  say 
something  as  te  the  considerations  which  have  led  me  to  give 
up  the  Free  Trade  belief  in  which  I  was  bom  and  bred,  and  to 
become  a  partisan  of  Protection.  If  my  conversion  was  an 
exceptional  instance,  it  would  be  an  act  of  impertinence  on  my 
part  to  explain  the  reasons  which  have  led  me  to  change  my 
opinions.  But  as  a  very  large  section,  if  not  an  absolute  majority, 
of  the  Liberal  party  have  lost  their  faith  in  Free  Trade,  and  yet 
hesitate  to  proclaim  themselves  Protectionists,  I  think  it  may 
possibly  be  of  service  to  state  how  I  have  arrived  at  the  convic- 
tion that  at  the  present  day  the  policy  of  open  competition  is 
contrary  to  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the  Greater 
Britain  beyond  the  seas.  I  am  convinced  tiiat  if  facts  are  not 
in  accordance  with  hard  and  fast  theories,  it  is  the  latter,  not 
the  former,  which  must  go  to  the  waU.    To  me  therefore  it  is 
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a  matter  of  indifference  whether  I  am  called  Free  Trader  or 
Protectionist. 

I  confess  that  at  one  time,  in  common  with  most  young  men 
of  my  own  generation,  I  regarded  the  doctrine  of  Free  Trade  as 
approaching  very  nearly  to  absolute  truth.  There  is  something 
singularly  attractive  to  the  youthful  mind  at  the  period,  when  to 
quote  Lord  Bosebery's  saying,  "young  men  dream  dreams"  in  the 
theory  that  each  country  should  produce  the  goods  which  it  is 
by  the  conditions  of  its  existence  best  qualified  to  produce,  and 
that  all  countries  should  throw  open  their  ports  and  markets  to 
one  another.  The  fallacy  of  the  doctrine,  as  we  see  nowadays, 
lies  in  the  assumption  tiiat  what  is  good  for  the  community  of 
nations  taken  as  a  whole  must  necessarily  be  good  for  each  nation 
taken  singly.  The  extraordinary  era  of  prosperity  which  ensued 
for  England  after  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  and  the  Naviga- 
tion Acts  was  well-nigh  universally  accepted  as  proof  positive  of 
the  soundness  of  our  Free  Trade  policy.  It  is  easy  enough  now 
to  perceive  that  our  prosperity  was  due  mainly  to  the  accident 
that  our  acceptance  of  Free  Trade,  as  the  basis  of  our  fiscal  system 
happened  to  coincide  with  the  introduction  of  railroads,  ocean 
steamships,  and  submarine  telegraphs ;  but  in  the  heyday  of  our 
world-wide  trade  it  was  difficult  for  Liberals  who  had  no 
profound  respect  for  the  doctrines  propounded  by  the  Cobden 
Club,  to  deny  that  our  national  prosperitj^  was  the  result 
of  Free  Trade.  The  evidence  of  our  own  eyes  seemed  to  prove 
that  after  all  Free  Trade  must  be  good  for  England,  even  if 
every  important  nation  in  the  Old  World  and  the  New  had 
either  persistently  declined  to  follow  our  example,  or  had  dis- 
carded the  principle  of  Free  Trade  in  the  few  instances  where  it 
had  been  given  a  trial. 

I  can  say  with  truth  that  my  first  doubts  as  to  the  soundness 
of  the  Free  Trade  theories  were  caused  by  the  extravagant 
utterances  of  the  Cobden  Club,  and  by  the  fact  that,  as  years 
went  by,  Cobden's  prophesies  to  the  effect  that  all  the  nations  of 
the  world  would  soon  adopt  his  fiscal  ideas,  were  shown  to  be 
utterly  unfounded.  As  soon  as  I  began  to  study  seriously  the 
justice  of  my  doubts,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Free  Trade 
in  England  had  already  ruined  certain  trades,  and  had  thereby 
reduced  the  districts  in  which  these  trades  had  been  carried  on 
to  comparative  poverty.  I  could  not  resist  the  conclusion  that 
under  conceivable  conditions  the  area  of  impoverishment,  if  I 
may  use  the  phrase,  might  become  so  extensive  as  to  ruin  the 
whole  of  the  community. 

It  seemed  well-nigh  incredible  that  such  a  possible  contingency 
should  have  been  overiooked  by  Cobden  and  his  disciples.  Still, 
after  the  reperusal  of  Mr.  John  Morley's  life  of  the  Apostle  of 
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Free  Trade,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  oversight  was 
intentional.  Free  Trade,  according  to  the  creed  propounded  by  the 
sometime  Founder  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League,  was  not  only 
good  in  itself,  but  was  the  stepping-stone  to  far  greater  things  in 
the  future.  Under  its  beneficent  influence  the  divisions  which 
separate  one  nation  from  another  were  to  be  obliterated;  war 
was  to  become  an  anachronism,  and  the  civilised  countries  of  the 
globe  were  to  be  converted  into  one  united  Commonwealth  in 
which  trade,  manufactures,  and  agriculture  were  to  shift  their 
quarters,  by  a  sort  of  automatic  process,  to  those  regions  most 
favourable  to  their  development.  I  do  not  assert,  I  do  not 
believe  that  Cobden  seriously  contemplated  the  ruin  of  his 
country.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  convinced  he  was  of  (pinion 
that  under  Free  Trade  England  would  become  more  and  more 
the  workshop  and  the  mart  of  the  universe.  I  think,  however, 
no  candid  critic  can  read  Cobden's  speeches  without  perceiving 
that  Cobden's  advocacy  of  Free  Trade,  and  his  "  peace  at  any 
price  '*  policy  were  not  two  independent  theories,  but  indivisible 
parts  of  a  common  scheme  for  the  fusion  of  humanity  into  one 
harmonious  whole.  Thus,  I  hold  that  even  if  Cobden  could  have 
foreseen  that  Free  Trade  would  ruin  British  agriculture,  and 
possibly  deprive  Great  Britain  of  her  commercial  supremacy,  he 
would  still  have  advocated  its  adoption  on  the  ground  that  it 
tended  to  obUterate  national  distinctions  and  thus  to  pave  the 
way  towards  a  better  era  for  humanity. 

In  coumion  with  all  genuine  fanatics,  Cobden  possessed  the 
courage  of  his  opinions.  His  disciples,  whose  faith  is  less 
ardent,  put  more  water  into  their  wine  and  content  themselves 
with  endeavouring  to  prove  that,  in  as  far  as  England  is  con- 
cerned, the  interests  of  the  consumer  are  more  important  than 
those  of  the  producer.  But  the  self-same  fallacy  which  forms 
the  basis  of  Cobden's  policy,  lies  at  the  root  of  the  contention  put 
forward  by  our  latter-day  Free  Traders,  that  it  is  sound  pohcy  to 
buy  in  the  cheapest  market,  even  if  tiiat  market  is  in  the  bands 
of  a  foreign  nation  instead  of  those  of  our  own  people.  From 
this  point  of  view  it  is  a  matter  of  indi£ference  to  the  British 
nation  that  British  agriculture  should  be  destroyed,  if  by  its 
destruction  bread-stujffs  can  be  purchased  more  cheaply  by  the 
consumers  of  Great  Britain.  Assuming  this  theory  to  be 
accepted,  it  follows  logically  that  any  British  industry  can  be 
destroyed  with  advantage  to  England,  if  it  can  be  shown  that, 
as  the  result  of  its  decUne,  foreign  imports  of  equal  value  may 
be  purchased  at  lower  prices  in  our  ovim  markets. 

If  I  have  succeeded  in  making  my  meaning  clear,  no  further 
argument  is  needed  to  show  why  politicians  who  agree  with  me 
in  holding  that  the  main,  if  not  the  sole,  duty  of  British  states- 
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manship  is  to  uphold  the  power,  the  prosperity,  and  the  authority 
of  the  British  nation,  should  r^udiate  the  doctrine  that  the 
policy  of  England  ought  to  be  dominated  exclusively  by  the 
theories  of  orthodox  Free  Trade.  At  the  time  when  the  Com 
Laws  were  repealed,  and  for  many  years  afterwards,  I  believed, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  that  Free  Trsbde  on  the  whole  promoted  the 
welfare  of  all  classes  of  our  Commonwealth,  whether  they  were 
consumers  or  producers.  In  virtue  of  this  belief,  I,  in  my  humble 
way,  supported  the  Liberal  Party  and  the  fiscal  policy  of  which 
that  party  was  the  exponent.  As  soon,  however,  as  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  Liberals  were,  whether  intentionally  or 
tmintentionally,  injuring  the  Commonwealth  by  postponing  the 
interests  of  our  producers  to  those  of  our  consumers,  I  quitted 
the  Liberal  ranks,  and  have  done  what  little  lay  in  my  power  to 
oppose  the  idea  that  Free  Trade  must  of  necessity  be  accepted 
as  the  permanent  policy  of  the  British  nation. 

If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  general  principle,  in  virtue  of  which 
I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  my  change  of  front,  is  identical 
with  that  which  has  led  the  great  majority  of  the  Unionists  to 
follow  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  discarding  Free 
Trade,  or,  at  any  rate,  in  admitting  that  it  is  an  open  question 
whether  we  ought  not  to  impose  duties  beyond  the  limits  required 
to  provide  the  necessary  revenue.  Thus  this  admission  involves 
the  recognition  of  the  plain  fact — to  which  our  Liberals,  as  a 
body,  shut  their  eyes  so  wilfully— that  Free  Trade  never  has 
been,  and  never  can  be,  a  fixed  principle,  to  be  observed,  like 
the  Laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  at  all  times  and  xmder  all 
circumstances.  Free  Trade,  as  I  hold,  is  simply  a  fluctuating 
fiscal  arrangement  which  may  be  modified  whenever  its  modifica- 
tion is  demanded  in  the  interests  of  the  nation. 

Now  as  the  British  nation  consists  in  pretty  equal  proportions 
of  producers  and  consumers,  and  as  indeed  the  majority  of  our 
population  are  producers  as  well  as  consmners,  it  needs  no 
arguing  to  show  that  the  condition  of  Great  Britain  cannot 
be  considered  sound  and  healthy  so  long  as  the  interests  of  the 
producers  are  sacrificed  to  those  of  the  consumers.  When  land 
goes  out  of  cultivation,  when  furnaces  are  shut  down,  when 
factories  are  closed,  when  workmen  are  either  thrown  out  of 
work  or  are  obliged  to  take  up  new  trades,  of  which  they  have  no 
previous  experience  and  where  their  labour  is  less  valuable  and 
their  wages  are  consequently  less,  it  is  a  mere  mockery  to  tell  the 
operatives  whose  trade  has  been  destroyed  by  foreign  competition 
that  they  have  no  cause  for  dissatisfaction,  as  the  loss  in  their 
wages  is  made  good  by  the  comparative  cheapness  of  the  food 
they  eat,  the  beer  they  drink,  and  the  tobacco  they  smoke. 

There  can  be  no  stable  equilibrium  in  a  state  of  society  under 
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which  prodncers  are  mined  in  order  that  oonsumers  may  buy  the 
necessaries  of  existence  cheaper  than  they  would  do  otherwise. 
The  body  politic  is  the  counterpart  of  the  human  organism,  and 
it  is  impossible  that  any  one  Umb  should  be  starved  without 
the  health  of  the  whole  body  being  thereby  imperilled.  It  is,  of 
course,  possible  to  accept  the  views  I  have  endeavoured  to  pro- 
pound, and  yet  to  argue  that  they  are  not  appUcable  to  the  circum- 
stances of  to-day,  in  the  absence  of  any  adequate  evidence  that 
English  producers  have  as  yet  sustained  any  serious  injury  through 
foreign  competition.  This  will  undoubtedly  be  the  line  taken 
by  the  Unionist  Free  Traders  when  the  campaign  against 
any  change  in  our  tariff  system  will  shortly  be  transferred 
from  Parliament  and  Press  to  the  constituencies,  but  I  doubt 
its  commending  itself  to  popular  favour.  The  Liberal  out- 
cry against  any  measure  which  may  conceivably  raise  the 
price  of  the  poor  man's  bread  is  more  simple  and  far  more 
telling. 

In  this  article,  however,  I  am  not  concerned  with  party 
politics,  but  rather  with  the  demand  for  preferential  duties  of 
which  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  made  himself  the  spokesman.  The 
basis  of  his  appeal  to  the  British  public  is  of  a  two-fold  character. 
He  asserts,  in  the  first  instance,  theA  British  trade  and  industry 
have  suffered  grievously  in  the  past,  and  must  suffer  still  more 
grievously  in  the  future,  if  we  pursue  the  course  recommended 
by  Ck)bden  and  the  Anti  Corn-Law  League,  and  throw  open  our 
markets  to  foreign  nations,  most  of  whom  impose  preferential 
tariffs  with  the  avowed  object  of  excluding  British  goods  from 
their  own  markets.  The  necessity  of  reverting  to  some  form  of 
protection  for  British  industry  would  have  been  even  stronger 
than  it  is  to-day,  supposing  England  had  had  no  colonies  or 
dependencies.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Great  Britain  is  the 
fons  et  origo  of  the  British  Empire,  that  is,  of  an  immense 
confederation  of  States  scattered  over  half  the  world,  who  all 
exist  under  the  protection  of  the  British  flag ;  who  all  acknow- 
ledge his  Majesty  King  Edward  YII.  as  their  sovereign;  who 
are  all  under  British  dominion ;  who  for  the  most  part  are 
administered  by  men  of  British  race  and  populated  by  British- 
bred,  if  not  by  British-bom,  settlers ;  whose  language,  institutions, 
sympathies  and  aspirations,  are  those  of  the  mother-country,  the 
old  home  from  which  they  sprung. 

For  many  years  past  the  idea  of  consolidating  England  with  her 
outlying  possessions  beyond  the  seas  into  one  united  Empire  has 
commended  itself  to  the  minds  of  thinking  men,  not  only  at 
home,  but  abroad.  The  project  of  confederation,  however,  never, 
till  a  recent  date,  took  form  and  shape,  and  never  passed  beyond 
the  stage  of  a  pious  aspiration.    Three  causes,  however,  have 
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of  late  brought  the  Imperial  idea  within  the  domain  of  practical 
politics.  These  causes  are,  first,  the  extraordinary  development 
of  ocean  steamship  locomotion,  and  telegraphy,  by  which  the 
material  difficulties  of  confederation  have  been  almost  entirely 
removed ;  secondly,  the  feeling  of  common  kinship  displayed  by 
our  colonial  fellow-countrymen  during  the  Boer  War;  thirdly, 
the  desire  manifested,  of  their  own  accord,  by  our  colonies  after 
the  war  was  over,  for  a  closer  connection  with  the  mother-country, 
based  upon  some  form  of  customs  union. 

Be  the  issue  of  the  Fiscal  controversy  what  it  may,  Mr. 
Chamberlain  will  always  have  the  credit  of  having  been  the  first 
British  statesman  to  bring  forward  a  scheme  for  the  consolidation 
of  Great  Britain  and  Greater  Britain  into  one  united  Empire. 
The  gradual  decline  of  our  national  belief  in  Free  Trade  has 
furnished  him  with  the  opportunity  he  had  long  desired  of 
bringing  the  colonies  into  closer  union  with  the  mother-country, 
by  the  imposition  of  preferential  duties  throughout  the  Britii^ 
Empire.  The  conception  may  not  commend  itself  to  the  present 
generation  of  Englishmen.  Even  if  it  should  meet  with  public 
approval,  its  realisation  in  practice  may  prove  impossible,  at  any 
rate  for  the  time  being.  In  any  case,  however,  the  scheme  which 
Mr.  Chamberlain  has  laid  before  the  coxmtry,  and  on  whose 
success  he  has  staked  his  own  reputation  and  the  fortunes  of 
his  party,  must  be  recognised  as  the  work  of  a  great  statesman 
and  a  true  patriot.  Future  generations  will  peruse  with 
astonishment  the  storm  of  personal  abuse,  malignant  misrepre- 
sentation and  wilful  imputation  of  unworthy  motives  with  which 
the  Liberals  have  attempted  to  disparage  not  only  the  some-time 
Colonial  Minister,  but  the  Imperial  idea  with  which  his  memory 
must  always  remain  identified.  In  days  to  come  the  record  of 
the  Liberal  party  will  be  stained  by  their  refusal  to  postpone 
personal  considerations  to  the  welfare  of  the  Empire.  Such,  at 
all  events,  is  my  own  belief  and  conviction. 

Posterity,  however,  may  be  left  to  look  after  its  own  interests. 
We  are  more  closely  interested  in  the  immediate  future  of  the 
Imperialist  movement.  I  think  it  may  fairly  be  said  that 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  campaign  in  favour  of  consolidating  the 
Empire  by  preferential  duties  has  met  with  greater  success, than 
could  have  been  reasonably  anticipated,  but  that  it  has  hardly 
made  such  progress  as  to  justify  its  partisans  in  being  confident 
of  immediate  triumph.  From  a  party  point  of  view,  the  weak 
point  of  the  Preferential  programme  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  neces- 
sarily involves  the  imposition  of  a  duty  on  com ;  and  such  a  duty 
cannot  fail  to  be  unpopular  with  the  working-classes,  who,  under 
household  sufiErage,  can,  if  they  choose  to  exercise  their  power, 
control  the  result  of  any  general  election.   It  is  obvious  that  if 
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England  is  to  give  any  preferential  advantage  to  her  colonies  in 
retain  for  the  preference  they  are  prepared  to  give  British  imports 
under  colonial  tariffs,  she  can  only  do  so  by  allowing  food-stuffs 
of  colonial  origin  to  be  imported  into  her  dominions  at  a  lower 
rate  than  that  charged  upon  similar  goods  when  imported  from 
foreign  countries. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  showed  his  wonted  good  sense  and  courage 
in  declaring  at  the  outset  of  his  campaign  that  an  increase 
of  the  com  duties  formed  a  fundamental  part  of  his  scheme 
for  Imperial  consolidation.  He  must  have  been  well  aware 
that  this  declaration  would  excite  the  bitter  hostility  of  the 
Liberal  party,  whose  traditional  claim  to  popular  favour  rest 
mainly  on  the  circumstance  that  they  repealed  the  Com  Laws, 
and  have  thereby  reduced  the  cost  of  hving  for  the  working 
classes.  He  may  possibly  not  have  realised  beforehand  how 
unscrapulously  his  scheme  would  be  perverted  by  his  opponents, 
who  have  resorted  to  every  device  and  artifice  to  persuade  the 
working  man  that  Free  Trade,  and  Free  Trade  alone,  is  the  cause 
of  the  comparative  prosperity  enjoyed  of  late  years  by  our  artisans 
and  labourers.  He  may  possibly  have  overrated  the  popular 
aversion  to  foreign  competition  and  the  extent  to  which  the  Im- 
perialist idea  has  as  yet  permeated  the  great  mass  of  the  British 
public.  However  this  may  be,  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  induced  the 
Unionists  to  commit  themselves,  as  a  party,  to  the  principle  that 
our  whole  fiscal  system  requires  modification  in  a  protective 
sense,  and  has  made  it  certain  that,  if  the  Unionists  should 
command  a  majority  at  the  impending  elections,  they  will  adopt 
preferential  duties  as  the  basis  of  our  policy,  even  if  this  policy 
should  involve  the  re-imposition  of  the  taxes  on  food  imports. 

Meanwhile,  the  Prime  Minister  has  shown  that  he  sides  in 
the  main  with  his  late  colleague.  He  would,  I  gather,  have 
wished  to  confine  the  ministerial  programme— which  must  be 
issued  on  the  eve  of  the  next  general  election,  whenever  that 
event  may  occur— to  a  declaration  that  the  time  has  arrived  when 
retaliatory  tariffs  should  be  introduced  as  a  means  of  protecting 
British  trade  from  unfair  competition,  but  that  he  is  not  yet 
prepared  to  raise  the  issue  of  Free  Trade  versus  Protection  till  he 
has  seen  cause  to  believe  that  the  country  is  willing  to  abandon 
the  principles  which  some  sixty  years  ago  underlay  tiie  agitation 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws. 

The  ^fference  between  the  views  as  to  fiscal  controversy 
entertained  by  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  one  of  form 
rather  than  of  substance.  The  former  is  far  too  shrewd  not  to 
be  aware  that  imposition  of  retaliatory  duties  is  opposed  to  all 
Free  Trade  theories,  and  will  therefore  meet  with  embittered 
opposition  on  the  part  of  Free  Trade  politicians.   The  latter 
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requires  no  telling  that  nnder  onr  existing  political  conditions  no 
policy  reversing  onr  Free  Trade  system  can  possibly  be  carried 
into  effect  till  that  policy  has  been  approved  by  an  appeal  to  the 
constituencies.  It  may  be  a  question  which  of  these  two  views 
is  likely  to  prove  most  conducive  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
object  both  statesmen  have  at  heart,  the  consohdation  of  the  British 
Empire  xmder  a  system  of  preferential  duties ;  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  they  both  propose  to  attain  the  same  end,  though 
not  quite  by  the  same  means.  If  any  doubt  could  be  entertained 
as  to  the  Premier's  belief  in  the  necessity  of  drastic  changes  in 
our  economical  policy,  the  doubt  would  be  dispelled  by  the  fact 
that  he  has  suggested  the  convocation  of  colonial  representatives 
to  discuss  with  the  Imperial  Government  in  London  the  possi-* 
bihty  of  establishing  a  closer  union  between  the  mother-country 
and  its  colonies  by  means  of  preferential  duties.  The  suggestion 
was  accompanied  by  elaborate  provisions  designed  to  guard  against 
any  actual  progress  being  made  towards  Imperial  Federation  with- 
out the  full  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  British  nation  both 
within  and  without  the  four  seas.  It  was  expressly  provided  that 
if  the  Conference  should  agree  upon  any  scheme  for  consolidating 
the  Empire  the  scheme  should  not  take  effect  till  it  had  been 
formally  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  electorate,  not  only 
of  Great  Britain,  but  of  every  one  of  the  self-governing  colonies 
represented  at  the  Conference.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  pointed 
out  weighty  objections  to  this  proposal  on  the  grounds  first,  that  its 
adoption  must  necessitate  grave  and  undesirable  delays,  and 
secondly,  that  though  the  electorate  are  perfectly  competent  to 
decide  upon  the  broad  issue  whether  preferential  duties  should  or 
should  not  be  imposed,  they  are  utterly  incompetent  to  form 
an  opinion  on  the  details  of  any  tariffe  agreed  upon  by  the 
Conference. 

One  would  have  thought  beforehand  that  the  very  defects  to 
which  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  called  attention  would  have  com- 
mended Mr.  Balfour's  proposal  to  the  respectful  consideration  of 
the  Liberal  party.  Ever  since  the  commencement  of  the  fiscal  con- 
troversy the  Liberals — with  the  exception  of  the  Little  Englander 
section — ^have  declared  in  season  and  out  of  season  that  they  were 
as  staunch  as  the  Unionists  in  their  attachment  to  the  colonies, 
as  grateful  for  the  assistance  our  colonial  fellow-countrymen  had 
rendered  England  during  the  war  in  South  Africa,  as  willing  to 
meet  half-way  any  wish  expressed  for  closer  union  with  the 
parent-land.  The  opportunity  had  arisen  for  the  Liberals  to 
carry  out  these  professions  of  good  will.  The  colonies,  by  the 
mouths  of  their  representatives  at  a  former  Conference,  had 
expressed  their  desire  to  take  a  step  towards  Imperial  Confedera- 
tion by  coming  to  an  arrangement  with  the  mother-country  for 
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imposing  preferential  duties  in  favour  of  British  manufaotured 
goods  in  return  for  a  like  preference  being  given  to  their  own 
products  in  the  home  markets.  Every  sort  of  frivolous  objection 
was  immediately  raised  by  the  Liberal  Opposition.  Their  leaders 
declared  there  was  not  sufficient  evidence  that  any  desire  for 
Confederation  under  a  preferential  system  was  really  entertained 
by  the  colonies,  or  that  if  such  a  desire  had  ever  been  ex- 
pressed, it  was  capable  of  practical  realisation.  To  meet  these 
objections  the  Prime  Minister  of  England  has  proposed  the 
holding  of  a  Conference  at  which  representatives  appointed  by 
their  respective  Colonies  should  meet  again  and  discuss,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Imperial  Government,  whether  it  is  possible  or 
advisable  to  frame  a  scheme  for  Imperial  Confederation  which 
might  satisfy  the  requirements  of  England  and  her  colonies.  No 
sooner  is  this  proposal  made  than  the  Liberal  party — headed  by 
Lord  Boeebery,  the  last  Liberal  Premier,  the  some  time  champion 
of  Imperial  Federation,  and  the  President  of  the  Liberal  Imperial 
League — show  their  true  colours,  and  declare  that  they  could  not 
entertain  the  idea  of  such  a  Conference  unless  it  were  agreed 
beforehand  that  no  change  in  our  Free  Trade  system  was  to  be 
even  considered  at  the  Congress. 

This  declaration  was  clearly  intended  to  knock  the  idea  of 
a  Conference  on  the  head.  A  proposal  to  discuss  the  play  of 
Hamlet  without  any  allusion  to  the  Prince  of  Denmark  would 
scarcely  be  more  ludicrous.  It  was  matter  of  notoriety  that  the 
colonies  are  in  favour  of  preferential  duties  as  the  basis  of 
Imperial  Confederation.  It  was  obvious  to  the  dullest  comprehen- 
sion that  the  imposition  of  preferential  duties  involves  preference 
being  given  by  England  to  colonial  as  compared  with  foreign 
bread-stu£Es ;  and  yet  the  Liberals  state  they  cannot  even  consider 
any  scheme  for  Imperial  Confederation  which  would  necessitate 
any  modification  of  our  Free  Trade  policy.  In  plainer  words 
the  Opposition  hold  that  the  maintenance  of  Free  Trade  is  of 
far  higher  importance  to  England  than  any  possible  consolida- 
tion of  the  British  Empire.  They  may  be  right,  they  may  be 
wrong ;  but,  so  long  as  they  hold  this  view,  they  have  no  claim 
to  the  title  of  Imperialists. 

It  is  too  early  as  yet  to  predict  with  any  confidence  what  may 
be  the  decision  of  the  British  constituencies  whenever  the  issue 
of  Free  Trade  against  protection  to  British  industry  is  submitted 
to  their  judgment.  It  is  my  personal  opinion  that  the  decision 
will  probably  depend  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  appeal  is 
made  to  the  Electorate.  A  programme  restricted  to  the  demand 
lot  authority  to  impose  retaliatory  tariffs  hardly  seems  to  me  cal- 
culated to  excite  popular  enthusiasm  even  supposing  the  mass  of 
our  people  were  sufficiently  conversant  with  the  vital  conditions 
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of  our  national  existence  to  follow  Mr.  Chamberlain's  advice  and 
"  think  imperially."  Yet  the  spectacle  of  men  of  British  birth 
and  blood  coming  of  their  own  free  will  from  all  parts  of  the 
globe  over  which  the  Union  Jack  floats  in  triumph  to  the  capital 
of  the  United  Kingdom  in  order  to  nrge  the  necessity  of  a  closer 
alliance  between  the  mother-country  and  her  children  beyond  the 
seas  is  calculated  to  flatter  the  pride  of  race  so  deeply  implanted 
in  all  Anglo-Saxon  peoples.  If  this  latent  Imperialism  is  stimu- 
lated by  the  prospect  that  the  inclusion  of  the  colonies  within  a 
reconstructed  British  Empire  may  open  fresh  markets  for  British 
trade,  and  may  enable  England  to  protect  her  own  industries 
against  foreign  competition,  an  Imperial  policy  may  even  now 
meet  with  such  support  from  the  British  nation  at  the  general 
election  as  to  render  its  realisation  a  matter  of  certainty  when- 
ever the  Unionists  are  again  installed  in  power. 

In  order,  however,  for  the  Unionists  to  carry  the  country 
with  them,  the  advantage  of  preferential  tarifEis  and  the  indis- 
soluble connection  between  protective  duties  and  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  British  Empire  should  be  brought  clearly  and 
promptly  before  the  public.  The  British  public  cannot  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  be  enthusiastic  about  the  assemblage  of 
a  Conference  whose  sole  fxmction  would  be  to  formulate  a 
number  of  abstract  theories,  which  could  only  become  accom- 
plished facts  at  some  undefined  period  after  they  have  been 
discussed  and  approved  by  a  nxmiber  of  colonial  parliaments, 
whose  decisions  are  no  less  influenced  by  personal  considerations 
and  by  party  spirit  than  the  Mother  of  Parliaments  herself.  To 
strike  while  the  iron  is  hot,  is  a  maxim  which  commends  itself 
to  British  good  sense ;  and  I  think  the  Government  are  far  more 
likely  to  obtain  a  fresh  mandate  from  the  country  if  they  put 
the  issue  of  Confederation  under  a  system  of  preferential  taiifiiB 
squarely  before  the  British  public  witiiout  introducing  subsidiary 
considerations,  which  only  tend  to  complicate  still  further  an 
issue  already  complicated  enough. 

Moreover,  there  are  permanent  reasons  which  render  an  early 
conference  between  the  Imperial  and  the  Colonial  Grovernments 
eminently  desirable  in  the  interests  alike  of  Great  Britain  and  her 
colonies.  Whenever  the  war  between  Russia  and  Japan  comes  to 
an  end— and  unless  the  fortunes  of  the  two  combatants  undergo 
a  complete  change,  that  end  cannot  be  far  distant— there  must 
obviously  be  an  International  Congress  to  discuss  various  issues 
which  have  been  brought  into  prominence  by  the  war  in  the 
Far  East. 

Foremost  among  these  issues  there  is  one  certain  to  be  raised, 
whether  we  like  it  or  not,  and  that  is  the  status  of  Great  Britain 
and  her  colonies  in  respect  to  foreign  Powers.    We  are  apt,  I 
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think,  to  forget  that  any  change  in  our  fiscal  system  cannot  but 
affect  the  interests  of  all  other  nations. 

England  is  the  only  country  in  the  world  which  has 
powerful  self-governing  colonies.  Our  neighbours,  therefore, 
have  some  right  to  ask  whether,  under  a  British  confederation, 
our  colonies  will,  as  regards  other  Powers,  be  independent  or 
dependent  States.  No  answer  can  be  given  to  this  demand 
until  England  and  her  self-governing  colonies  have  come  to 
an  agreement  as  to  whether  the  colonies  are  entitled  to  make 
commercial  treaties  VTith  other  nations,  and  whether  in  the  event 
of  any  infraction  of  these  treaties  they  can  call  upon  the 
Imperial  Government  to  come  to  their  assistance  on  the  groxmd 
that  they  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  British  Empire.  Already 
this  question  has  been  raised  practically  in  more  than  one 
instance.  The  Dominion  of  Canada  has  made  certain  altera- 
tions in  her  tariff,  which  are  deemed  in  Germany  to  be  incon- 
sistent with  her  claim  to  avail  herself  of  the  "most  favoured 
nation  "  clause  throughout  the  British  Empire.  Thereupon  the 
German  Government  proposes  to  take  measures  which  would 
practically  exclude  Canadian  goods  from  the  markets  of  the 
Fatherland.  These  measures  would  not  apply  to  any  other 
part  of  the  British  Empire.  The  Canadians  contend— n^ot 
without  some  reason  on  their  part — that  as  an  integral  portion 
of  the  British  Empire  they  cannot  be  subjected  to  exceptional 
duties  not  imposed  upon  Great  Britain  or  its  other  outlying 
provinces.  On  their  side,  the  German  Gt)vemment  contend, 
with  at  least  equal  force,  that  our  colonies  cannot  be  at  one  and 
the  same  time  independent  States  and  provinces  of  the  British 
Empire.  Hitherto,  in  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  Imperial 
Government  has  been  unable  to  formulate  any  satisfactory 
reply  to  the  remonstrances  of  Germany.  I  fail  to  see  how 
any  such  reply  can  be  given  until  the  powers  of  our  self- 
governing  colonies  with  regard  to  fiscal  legislation  are  clearly 
defined  by  mutual  agreement  between  the  predominant  partners  in 
the  Imperial  firm  of  Great  Britain  &  Greater  Britain  and  the  other 
members  of  the  partnership.  There  is  no  disguising  the  fact  that 
the  Confederation  of  the  British  Empire  is  intended  to  augment 
the  influence  already  exercised  by  England  throughout  the  civilised 
world.  It  is  only  natural,  therefore,  that  now,  when  the  first 
step  towards  Confederation  has  been  taken,  Germany  should  ask 
for  information  as  to  how  far  the  British  Empire  of  the  future 
will  assume  direct  responsibility  for  the  fiscal  arrangements  made 
by  any  one  of  its  component  States. 

There  is,  in  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  no  ground  for  the  appre- 
hension so  sedulously  expressed  by  the  opponents  of  tariff  reform, 
that  the  imposition  of  preferential  duties  would  affect  our  friendly 
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relations  with  foreign  powers.  Nor  is  there  any  likelihood  of 
difficulties  arising  in  the  event  of  onr  desiring  to  contract  com- 
mercial treaties  with  foreign  powers  snch  as  Germany  has  just 
contracted  with  Bussia.  Germany  has  no  intention  of  spoiling 
her  lucrative  trade  with  England  by  patting  prohibitive  duties  on 
imports  from  Great  Britain.  We  may,  therefore,  expect  that  no 
opposition  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposals  will  be  offered  by  the 
Gterman  Government  or  the  German  public.  All  that  Germany 
asks  is  to  know  more  definitely  what  these  proposals  are,  and  that 
knowledge  can  best  be  afforded  by  the  assemblage  of  the  Imperial 
(Conference  suggested  by  Mr.  Balfour.  It  is  manifest  that  under 
any  form  of  Confederation  between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies 
there  must  either  be  an  uniform  tariff  determined  by  a  Federal 
Council  or  else  the  favoured  nation  "  clause  must  be  excluded 
from  all  commercial  treaties  in  as  far  as  our  colonies  are  con- 
cerned. The  decision,  which  of  these  alternative  courses  should 
be  adopted  in  the  future,  can  only  be  decided  by  an  Imperial 
Conference.  Germany  has,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  in 
my  previous  article,  every  interest  in  remaining  on  good  terms 
with  England,  and  we  may  reasonably  credit  the  Kaiser  and 
his  ministers  with  no  desire  to  oppose  any  modification  in  our 
political  and  commercial  relations  with  our  own  colonies,  which 
may  commend  itself  to  the  approval  of  the  British  public. 

Again,  Japan  will  inevitably  demand  information  as  to  the 
position  of  Japanese  subjects  in  our  British  colonies  under  the 
Confederation  we  are  seeking  to  establish,  the  more  so,  as 
England  has  recently  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Island 
Empire.  At  the  same  time,  more  than  one  of  our  colonies 
has  passed  and  enforced  local  legislation  prohibiting  the  entry 
of  Japanese  emigrants  into  their  ports.  Yet  even  now  these 
ports  are  British  harbours.  Already  the  Mikado's  Gt)vernment 
has  protested  against  the  exclusion  of  Japanese  emigrants 
from  British  soil  in  Great  Britain's  colonial  possessions  as  an 
act  not  only  of  unfriendliness,  but  of  illegality  on  the  part  of 
her  ally.  This  protest  must  infallibly  be  taken  into  serious 
consideration  as  soon  as  a  conference  is  convoked  to  discuss 
in  London  the  terms  of  an  Imperial  Confederation.  The  limits 
of  space  preclude  my  citing  further  examples  of  the  anomalies 
presented  by  a  system  under  which  the  relative  powers  and  duties 
of  the  mother-country  and  her  colonies  have  never  yet  been  clearly 
defined  towards  each  other  and  still  more  towards  foreign  Powers. 
No  doubt  the  definition  in  question  will  be  one  of  the  many  diffi- 
cult tasks  set  upon  the  Conference.  But  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  it  will  become  less  difficult  the  longer  its  consideration  is 
delayed.  Indeed,  to  my  thinking,  all  questions  as  to  the  fiscal 
system  of  a  British  Confederation  must  necessarily  be  postponed 
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till  we  have  come  to  a  concloBion  as  to  how  far  individual 
members  of  the  proposed  confederacy  can  impose  duties  or  pass 
laws,  affecting  foreign  States,  without  the  consent  of  the  Federal 
Council. 

Moreover,  any  unnecessary  delay  in  deciding  the  main  issue, 
whether  Great  Britain  shall  or  shall  not  endeavour  to  consolidate 
her  Empire  by  preferential  duties,  not  only  diminishes  the  chance 
of  obtaining  the  approval  of  the  British  public,  at  home  and 
abroad,  to  the  idea  of  Imperial  confederation,  but  causes  reason- 
able annoyance  to  her  foreign  neighbours,  whether  friendly  or 
unfriendly.  This  country,  however  much  her  trade  may  have 
fallen  away  in  comparison  with  that  of  other  commercial  Powers, 
is  still  so  dominant  an  element  in  the  world's  industry,  that 
all  commerce  suffers  from  the  uncertainty  as  to  whether 
England  proposes  to  modify  her  Free  Trade  principles  or  to 
abandon  the  idea  of  an  united  British  Empire,  ruling,  in  fact, 
as  well  as  in  name,  over  all  the  possessions  of  the  British  Crown. 
This  uncertainty  affects  injuriously  the  whole  trade  of  the  world, 
and  though  we  cannot  come  to  a  rapid  conclusion  simply  and 
solely  out  of  regard  for  the  susceptibilities  of  foreign  nations,  we 
should  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  these  susceptibilities  are  not 
unreasonable  in  themselves.  In  the  interest  of  our  amicable 
relations  with  all  foreign  Powers,  especially  with  Germany  and 
the  United  States,  as  well  as  in  the  interest  of  the  Imperialist 
cause,  prompt  action  is  desirable.  I  should  strongly  urge  an 
early  decision  as  to  whether  the  Imperial  Conference  which  the 
Prime  Minister  has  suggested  should  be  convoked  forthwith  or 
postponed  indefinitely.  Then,  at  any  rate,  we  shall  know  our- 
selves where  we  stand.  What  is  not  less  important,  foreign 
Powers  will  also  know  where  England  stands. 
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SELF-GOVERNMENT  IN  RUSSIA 


What  may  be  the  situation  of  the  Bossian  Empire  a  century  hence,  who 
con  tell  ?  Abroad  people  speak  of  a  new  Constitution  for  Bussia.  Such  a 
thing  is  impossible  under  present  conditions,  but  there  is  such  a  thing  as  local 
self-government,  as  is  exemplified  in  the  semstvos.  I  believe  in  zemstvoM,  We 
have  gone  through  every  grade  of  service  in  the  zeimtvos^  and  I  am  convinced 
that  they  contain  possibilities  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  lower 
classes,  and  that  eventually  they  could  give  what  the  people  want. — Prince 
Smortopolh-Mirski,  Bu$nan  Minuter  of  the  Interior. 

Whateyeb  may  be  the  final  issue  of  the  Russo-Japanese 
War,  one  of  its  results  is  already  apparent:  it  has  revealed  to 
the  world  at  large,  and  not  only  to  Western  Europe,  but  to 
thoughtful  men  in  Bussia,  the  inferiority  and  the  weakness  of 
the  Bussian  governmental  system.  It  has  dispelled  the  notion, 
so  universally  entertained  only  a  few  short  months  ago,  that  the 
combined  system  of  autocracy  and  bureaucracy,  whatever  its  faults 
might  be  internally,  added  strength  to  the  Empire  externally. 

Everybody  in  Bussia,  and,  perhaps,  most  people  outside  it, 
were  taken  by  surprise  when  little  Japan  dared  measure  its 
strength  with  what  was  generally  believed  to  be  the  world's 
greatest  military  power.  That  Japan  entered  at  all  upon  so 
perilous  a  venture  was  explained  by  the  initial  error  of  the 
Bussian  Government  in  omitting  to  take  the  necessary  pre- 
cautions for  the  defence  of  its  new  annexations,  and  in  placing 
too  great  faith  in  the  awe  which  it  was  believed  the  mere 
thought  of  Bussia's  immense  military  resources  would  inspire 
in  the  Japanese.  But  Bussian  opinion  was  confident  that 
Bussia  could  not  fail  to  defeat  the  Japanese  Army  and  drive 
it  out  of  Manchuria,  so  soon  as  the  Bussian  Government  had 
made  good  its  previous  blunder  and  transported  a  sufficient 
number  of  troops  to  the  Far  East.  Then  it  was  found  that 
the  possibilities  of  reinforcement  were  not  such  as  had  been 
expected.  It  turned  out  that  the  Siberian  railway,  which  was 
built  at  an  enormous  cost  to  be  the  mainstay  of  Bussian  power 
in  the  Far  East,  had  been  constructed  on  an  altogether  inadequate 

Note, — The  writer  of  this  article  has  had  very  special  opportunities  of  gaining  an 
insight  into  matters  connected  with  self-government  in  Russia,  and  the  object  of  his 
paper  is  to  give  some  information  on  the  subject  to  Western  peoples,  derived  from 
official  sources.— {Ed.] 
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scale.  As  regards  its  principal  object,  it  was  a  failure.  So  it 
began  gradually  to  dawn  on  the  Bussian  public  that  the  policy  of 
the  Bussian  Government  in  the  Far  East  was  in  reality  a  mere 
haphazard  venture,  not  a  carefully  planned  enterprise  founded  on 
a  solid  basis.  These  circumstances,  and  many  others  of  the 
same  kind,  have  had  a  decisive  effect  on  the  conduct  of  the  war. 
And  at  this  juncture,  when  interests  of  such  gravity  are  at  stake, 
it  is  brought  home  more  forcibly  than  ever  to  the  minds  of  the 
more  thoughtful  Bussian  patriots  that  it  is  not  now  a  question  of 
isolated  evils,  but  that  the  mismanagement  of  affairs  in  Bussia  is 
the  result  of  deep-lying  causes. 

That  the  Bussian  bureaucracy  have  largely  turned  the 
gigantic  enterprises  connected  with  the  Manchurian  policy  to 
their  personal  profit,  is  only  in  keeping  vnth  what  happens  in 
every  part  of  the  Empire.  The  functionaries  of  the  State, 
military  as  well  as  civil,  are  at  the  mercy  of  their  STq>eriors, 
and  must  not  tell  tales.  They  are  placed  face  to  face  with 
irresistible  inducements  to  pay  more  than  a  due  regard  to  their 
own  interests.  And  once  well  in  the  treadmill,  there  is  no 
getting  out  of  it.  By  a  sort  of  tacit  understanding,  a  species  of 
bureaucratic  freemasonry  is  formed,  with  an  effective  and  perilous 
inside  control,  but  with  no  check  of  any  kind  from  outside. 

The  absence  of  all  outside  control  results  in  a  pitiful  absence 
of  individual  responsibility  and  a  luxuriant  growth  of  arbitrary 
rule.  And  all  this — it  is  being  more  and  more  universally  recog- 
nised in  Bussia — is  only  the  logical  outcome  of  the  principle  of 
autocratic  rule.  Autocracy  is,  even  in  Bussia,  an  out-of-date 
form  of  government.  It  is  incompetent,  at  least  as  it  is  now 
organised,  to  deal  with  all  the  varying  problems  of  the  vast 
Bussian  Empire ;  it  pays  no  heed,  or  no  sufficient  heed,  to  local 
needs,  local  ambitions,  local  prejudices;  it  fosters  favouritism 
and  licentiousness.  It  is  almost  universally  regarded  as  the  root 
of  the  evils  now  rampant  in  the  State  of  Bussia.  Accordingly,  if 
a  remedy  for  these  evils  is  to  be  found,  there  is  no  use  treating 
the  symptoms;  the  ultimate  cause  of  them  must  be  seriously 
grappled  v^ith. 

This  conviction,  in  itself  of  no  recent  date,  has  during  the 
last  few  months  spread  immensely  in  various  classes  of  Bussian 
society.  But  the  conviction,  however  firm,  that  the  existing 
system  no  longer  operates,  however  essential  it  may  be  for 
bringing  home  the  necessity  of  reform,  is  only  equivalent  to 
the  diagnosis  of  the  disease;  it  does  not  provide  the  remedy. 
And  so  the  question  arises — are  the  Bussian  reformers  in  a 
position  to  provide  a  serviceable  system  to  take  the  place  of  the 
discarded  autocracy,  with  its  concomitant,  bureaucracy  ? 

If  we  consult  opinion  in  Western  Europe,  the  reply  will 
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probably  be  very  decidedly  in  the  negative.  The  prevailing 
notion  here  is  undoubtedly  that  Bussia  is  not  ripe  for  the 
abolition  of  autocracy  and  the  introduction  of  a  representative 
form  of  government.  There  is,  it  is  argued,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  people's  almost  fanatical  devotion  for  the  Tsar ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Bussian  public  are  not  trained  to  the  management 
of  their  own  affairs. 

But  the  views  held  in  Western  countries  on  Bussian  affairs 
are  very  rarely  based  on  personal  acquaintance  with  the  facts  of 
the  situation.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  derived  from  the  press — para- 
graphs reproduced  &om  Bussian  papers  or  conmiunications  from 
correspondents  in  Bussia.  People  are,  however,  generally  too 
apt  to  forget  that  the  Bussian  press  is  prevented  by  the  censor- 
ship from  printing  anything  containing  a  hint  at  the  prevailing 
disaffection  with  the  present  system,  and,  further,  that  most  of 
the  papers  published  in  Bussia  are  official  publications.  Nor  are 
the  people  of  Western  Europe  generally  aware  of  the  parental 
care  exercised  by  Bussian  officialdom  over  foreign  newspaper 
correspondents.  When  a  foreign  journalist  comes  to  settle  in 
Bussia,  he  often  takes  the  precaution  of  providing  himself  with 
official  introductions  from  the  Bussian  embassies,  and  he  does 
not  know  that  what  he  fondly  believes  to  be  a  means  of  obtaining 
facilities  for  the  discharge  of  his  journalistic  duties,  not  infre- 
quently  amounts  to  no  more  than  a  warning  to  the  Bussian 
authorities  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  the  bearer  of  the 
credentials.  At  all  events,  foreign  correspondents  in  Bussia 
are  very  often  kept  under  strict  surveillance  and  are  prevented 
from  coming  into  contact  with  persons  who  could  or  would  give 
them  correct  information  concerning  the  ideas  and  the  aspirations 
of  the  Bussian  people. 

Again,  if  a  newspaper  correspondent,  thanks  to  a  long  stay  in 
Bussia,  or  to  especially  favourable  circumstances,  has  managed  to 
escape  from  the  supervision  exercised  over  him  by  the  govern- 
ment, if  he  has  succeeded  in  getting  a  peep  behind  tiie  curtains  of 
officialdom,  and  if  he  gives  publicity  to  what  he  has  seen,  he  is 
either  liable  to  be  expelled,  as  happened  to  Mr.  Braham,  The 
Times  St.  Petersburg  correspondent,  or  the  Bussian  Government 
may  make  representations  to  his  employers  demanding  his 
recall,  as  was  the  case  recently  with  another  prominent  foreign 
journalist. 

The  result  of  this  state  of  things  is  that  newspaper  corre- 
spondents either  gather  little  or  no  information  beyond  what  they 
are  officially  allowed  to  know,  or,  if  they  know  more,  prefer,  in 
order  to  avoid  unpleasantness,  to  limit  ^emselves  to  reports  of 
coTui;  gossip  and  such  trivialities,  or  else  reproduce  all  sorts  of 
vague  rumours  with  little  or  no  foundation, 
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Another  source  of  informatioii  on  Bassia  is  famished  by  the 
Eussian  opposition  papers  published  abroad.  But  they  are  very 
little  read  by  non-Bussians,  and  the  European  press  takes  scant 
notice  of  them.  What  they  have  to  say  about  the  present  rigime 
in  Bussia  is,  therefore,  practically  unknown  in  Western  countries. 
And  the  civilised  world  knows  little  of  the  arrests  and  deporta- 
tions to  remote  districts  of  malcontent  or  opposition  elements, 
which  take  place  at  the  rate  of  tens  of  thousands  every  year. 
Nor  can  Western  peoples  be  expected  to  realise  the  import  of  the 
persecutions  of  students  attending  the  universities  and  technical 
schools,  and  the  significance  of  the  peasant  revolts,  which  increase 
in  number  every  year.  People  in  Europe  and  America  are  not 
sufficiently  awake  to  all  these  facts  so  as  to  discredit  the  official 
Bussian  assurances  that  the  people  are  satisfied  with  the  rule  of 
autocracy. 

As  to  the  other  question,  whether  the  Bussian  people  are  fit 
for  a  representative  form  of  government,  it  is  one  that  has  very 
rarely  been  discussed  in  the  periodical  press.  There  are,  indeed, 
few  people  who  have  even  an  imperfect  idea,  if  they  have  any, 
of  the  considerable  work  which  has  been  done  in  Bussia  during 
the  last  decades  by  the  organs  of  local  self-government,  which 
may  be  said  to  be  the  germs  of  a  representative  system. 
In  this  paper  it  is  proposed  to  give  some  facts  derived  from 
official  sources,  which  will  give  an  idea  of  the  kind  of  work 
executed  by  these  organs,  and  of  the  extent  to  which  it  has 
been  carried. 

The  present  system  of  local  self-government  was  introduced 
in  Bussia  shortly  after  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs  in  1861, 
and  is  based  principally  on  the  Ordinance  of  1864,  by  which  the 
"zemstvos"  were  established.  The  object  of  this  Ordinance, 
which  was  issued  under  a  liberal  rigvme,  was  to  abolish  the 
bureaucratic  guardianship  of  local  affairs,  and,  in  spite  of  many 
defects,  it  has  been  the  means  of  substituting  for  the  stagnant 
lull  of  officialdom  a  rapid  development  of  local  life  productive  of 
beneficial  results. 

By  a  law  of  1869  the  zemstvos  were  authorised  to  issue 
ordinances  and  impose  taxes  to  meet  various  local  needs,  so  far  as 
this  did  not  conflict  with  the  prescripts  of  the  general  law.  The 
organs  of  local  self-government  were  placed  on  an  equal  footing 
with,  and  made  independent  of,  the  government  authorities  in 
the  districts,  i.e.^  the  provincial  governors.  These  latter  had 
only  to  control  the  legality  of  the  measures  taken  by  the  zemstvo 
authorities.  But  as  early  as  in  1890  the  bureaucracy  showed 
marked  tendencies  to  encroach  upon  the  sphere  of  local  self- 
govenmient.  An  Imperial  Ordinance  was  issued  by  which  the 
powers  of  the  provincial  governors  were  extended  to  a  scrutiny 
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of  the  measnres  of  the  zemBtvos,  not  only  from  the  point  of  view 
of  their  conformity  with  law,  or  their  compatibility  with  the 
interests  of  the  State,  but  with  regard  to  their  suitableness  to  local 
needs.  The  number  of  elected  members,  especially  of  the  peasant 
representatives,  was  diminished,  and  the  number  of  members  repre- 
senting the  landowning  nobility  was  correspondingly  increased. 
The  electors  were  formally  divided  into  three  categories  based 
upon  the  respective  nature  of  their  estates ;  now  the  three  social 
orders,  i.e.,  the  nobles,  the  peasants,  and  owners  of  town  or 
country  estates  who  are  neither  nobles  nor  peasants,  elect  their 
representatives  separately.  The  nobles  return  more  representa- 
tives than  the  two  other  orders  together. 

The  late  Minister  of  the  Interior,  in  addition  to  his  other 
reactionary  measures,  obtained  from  Nicholas  II.  an  ordinance, 
curtailing  the  right  of  the  zemstvos  to  levy  taxes,  and  providing 
that  the  budget  of  the  zemstvos  must  not  be  increased  from  one 
year  to  another  by  more  than  3  per  cent. 

The  institution  of  local  self-government  consists  of  the  "  district 
zemstvos,"  or  representative  assemblies  for  every  district  (uyezd), 
or  subdivision  of  a  province  (gubemia) ;  and  of  the  "  provincial 
zemstvos,"  to  which  members  are  elected  by  all  the  district 
zemstvos  in  the  province,  which  are  in  some  respect  subordinate 
to  the  provincial  zemstvos.  Ex  officio  members  of  the  provincial 
zemstvos  are  the  provincial  Marshal  of  Nobility,  who  sits  as 
president :  all  the  district  Marshals  of  Nobility  in  the  province ; 
and  the  chiefs  of  the  local  Domain  and  Appanage  administra- 
tions. These  two  latter  are  government  officials ;  the  Marshals 
of  Nobility,  again,  hold  their  offices  by  virtue  of  election  at  the 
assemblies  of  the  nobles.  The  Church  is  also  entitled  to  be  repre- 
sented at  the  provincial  zemstvos. 

In  the  district  zemstvos  again,  the  members,  as  far  as  they 
are  elected,  are  returned  by  the  three  orders,  mentioned  above, 
of  owners  of  real  property,  urban  as  well  as  rural.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  the  peasants  are  elected  as  follows.  Every  rural 
commune  (volost)  of  a  district  (uyezd)  returns  one  or  two  persons, 
whose  election  is  subject  to  the  confirmation  of  the  provincial 
governor.  But  since  the  number,  fixed  by  law,  of  peasant  repre- 
sentatives in  a  district  zemstvo  always  falls  short  of  the  number 
chosen  by  the  conununes,  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  provincial 
governor  to  pick  out  the  peasant  representatives  from  the  number 
of  candidates  proposed  by  the  communes. 

Ex  officio  members  of  the  district  zemstvos  are  the  district 
Marshal  of  Nobility,  as  president,  and  the  chairman  of  the 
municipal  adnunistrative  board  of  the  principal  town  in  the 
district.  The  Bishop  may,  if  he  so  desires,  send  a  representative 
to  the  district  zemstvo. 
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The  mral  communes,  which  have  just  been  mentioned,  have 
a  sort  of  representation  of  their  own,  the  volost  assemblies  which, 
as  organs  of  self-government,  may  only  deal  with  questions  con- 
cerning the  peasantry.  The  assemblies  are  composed  of  all  the 
functionaries  of  the  communes  and  of  the  smaller  peasant  bodies 
within  the  communes,  as  ex  officio  members,  and,  in  addition,  of 
representatives  elected  by  the  peasant  bodies  before  mentioned. 
The  representative  organ  of  each  of  these  bodies,  again,  is  the 
"  mir,"  to  which  everybody  is  admitted  who  has  a  share  in  the 
communal  soil,  and  also  peasants  with  individual  ownership. 

The  zemstvo  institution  has  been  established  in  the  thirty- 
four  central  provinces  only — which  we  will  in  future  refer  to  as 
''zemstvo  provinces" — comprising  a  total  of  859  districts.  By 
a  law  of  1903  a  local  administration  was  established  in  the  nine 
western  and  south-western  provinces  (with  the  exception  of 
Poland),  with  powers  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  the  zemstvos. 
But  the  members  of  the  administrative  councils  of  these  provinces 
being  nominated  by  the  central  government,  this  local  adminis- 
tration does  not  partake  of  the  character  of  representative  self- 
government  as  in  the  case  of  the  zemstvos.  No  similar  decentra- 
lised mode  of  administration  exists  in  the  three  Baltic  provinces, 
the  ten  Polish,  the  eleven  Caucasian  provinces,  in  the  land  of  the 
Don  Cossacks,  in  Archangelsk,  Astrakhan,  Orenburg,  Siberia  and 
Central  Asia.  But  even  in  these  provinces,  or  at  least  in  most 
of  them,  there  exist  the  assemblies  of  the  Nobles,  the  Municipal 
Councils  (duma),  and  the  assemblies  of  the  rural  communes 
(volosf).  They  are  independent  of  the  zemstvo  institution, 
though,  as  we  have  shown  above,  they  are,  in  the  zemstvo 
provinces,  represented  in  the  zemstvos. 

The  zemstvos  assemble  annually  for  brief  sessions.  The 
district  zemstvos  meet  in  or  before  September,  and  their  sessions 
last  ten  days ;  the  provincial  zemstvos  are  convened  in  December 
for  periods  of  twenty  days.  The  sessions  may  be  prolonged  by 
permission  of  the  provincial  governors,  and  extraordinary  sessions 
held  by  permission  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  The  questions 
to  be  dealt  with  at  the  sessions  are  introduced  either  as  pro- 
positions made  by  the  zemstvo  boards,  of  which  we  shall  speak 
presently,  or  as  motions  by  the  president  or  individual  members 
of  the  zemstvo.  The  goverment,  and  even  private  individuals 
outside  the  zemstvo,  may  submit  matters  for  the  consideration 
of  the  zemstvos. 

To  each  zemstvo  an  office  is  attached,  which  acts  as  its 
executive.  It  gives  effect  to  decisions  arrived  at  by  the  zemstvo, 
manages  current  affairs,  prepares  new  business,  and  issues  sum- 
monses for  the  zemstvo  sessions.  At  the  head  of  each  district 
zemstvo  office  there  is  a  board  {uprava),  consisting  of  a  chairman 
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and  two  members,  elected  by  the  zemstvos  for  triennial  periods. 
The  election  of  the  chairman  most  be  sanctioned  by  the  provincial 
governor.  The  board  of  the  provincial  zemstvo  office,  again,  is 
composed  of  a  chairman  and  six  members,  the  election  of  the 
chairman  of  the  provincial  zemstvo  board  requiring  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  With  due  allowances,  and 
reduced  to  their  proper  dimensions,  these  local  boards  may  be 
described  as  standing  in  the  same  relation  to  the  respective 
zemstvos  as  a  responsible  Ministry  to  a  parliament. 

The  great  multitude  of  questions  to  be  dealt  with  by  the 
zemstvos  and  their  executive  organs  has  necessitated  the  attach- 
ment of  a  considerable  number  of  functionaries  to  the  zemstvo 
offices,  which  are  divided  into  sections,  each  under  the  super- 
vision of  one  of  the  members  of  the  boards. 

The  questions  with  which  it  is  competent  for  the  zemstvos  to 
deal  include  popular  education,  hygiene,  hospitals,  medical  assist- 
ance, relief  of  the  poor,  the  veterinary  system,  construction  and 
maintenance  of  roads  and  bridges,  regulation  of  the  navigation  of 
rivers  and  lakes,  issuing  of  building  regulations  in  rural  districts, 
the  construction  and  maintenance  of  local  prisons,  promotion  of 
agriculture  and  industries,  especially  home  industries,  local  postal 
service,  a  more  even  and  less  oppressive  distribution  of  taxes  and 
burdens  imposed  by  the  government,  etc. 

In  spite  of  the  many  defects  of  the  zemstvo  institution,  and 
in  spite  of  the  difficulties  which  the  bureaucracy  never  tires  of 
placing  in  their  way,  the  zemstvos  have  done  much  good  work 
in  the  spheres  of  activity  en^merated  above.  The  zemstvos  have 
indeed  shown  that  they  have  the  welfare  of  the  great  masses  of 
the  population  at  heart.  I  propose  now  to  give  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  activity  of  the  zemstvos  in  two  of  the  principal  spheres  of 
their  activity— popular  education  and  medical  assistance. 

The  establishment  of  popular  schools  is  not  one  of  the  obliga- 
tory duties  of  the  zemstvos.  Yet  this  constitutes  a  very  con- 
siderable part  of  their  programme,  and  accounts  for  one  of  the 
largest  items  on  their  budget.  Apart  from  the  action  in 
educational  matters  that  may  be  taken  by  the  State  or  by  the 
clergy,  the  establishment  of  popular  schools  is  left  to  the  initia- 
tive of  private  individuals,  rural  or  municipal  communes,  district 
or  provincial  zemstvos,  after  obtaining  the  permission  of  the 
district  school  board,  consisting  of  the  district  Marshal  of 
Nobility,  several  government  officials,  and  two  delegates  chosen 
by  the  district  zemstvo.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  school  board 
to  inspect  the  schools,  sanction  the  appointment  of  teachers, 
dismiss  incompetent  teachers,  and  close  schools  ''with  an 
injurious  tendency." 

The  foUowing  figures  will  illustrate  the  condition  of  popult^ 
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education  in  Russia  before  the  introduction  of  local  self-govern- 
ment. 

Under  the  administration  of  the  Ministry  of  Popular  Educa- 
tion there  were,  in  1830,  in  the  whole  of  Russia  with  the 
exception  of  Poland,  416  higher  grade  and  718  lower  grade 
popular  schools.  In  1855  the  numbers  were  respectively  439 
and  1212. 

The  Ministry  of  Domains  maintained  in  1836  for  the  children 
of  the  crown  peasants  60  schools  with  1880  pupils.  The  number 
of  these  schools,  however;  increased  rapidly,  so  that  in  1842 
there  were  742  schools  with  11,172  pupils,  and  in  1866,  2754 
schools  with  137,582  pupils. 

The  Appanage  Administration  had  by  1853  established  for 
their  peasants  204  schools  with  7477  pupils. 

The  Greek  Orthodox  Church  maintained  in  1839  2000  schools 
with  19,000  pupils.  These  numbers  had  by  1851  increased  to 
4713  and  93,350  respectively,  but  many  of  these  schools  are  said 
to  have  existed  on  paper  only. 

Not  counting  Poland,  Russia  possessed  in  1856,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  63,800,000,  a  total  number  of  8227  popular  schools  of 
all  categories,  with  450,000  pupils,  that  is,  one  pupil  in  every 
142  inhabitants.  Out  of  these  schools,  1750  were  in  the  Baltic 
provinces. 

In  1894,  again,  Russia  had  47,963  schools  with  2,585,531 
pupils — the  increase  largely  due  to  the  schools  established  by 
the  zemstvos.  To  these  figures  should  be  added  the  6333  schools 
in  Poland,  with  255,544  pupils. 

As  regards  attendance  the  Baltic  provinces,  with  their  non- 
Russian  population,  stand  highest  in  the  scale.  Poland  also 
occupies  a  good  position.  But  the  real  point  of  interest  is  the 
comparison  between  the  zemstvo  provinces,  with  one  pupil  to 
every  33  inhabitants,  and  the  purely  Russian  provinces  in  which 
the  zemstvo  institution  is  unknown,  with  one  pupil  to  65 
inhabitants. 

The  expenditure  for  the  zemstvo  schools  is  defrayed  partly 
by  the  district  zemstvos,  and  partly  by  the  provincial  zemstvos. 
In  the  province  of  Moscow,  for  example,  the  district  zemstvos 
contributed  in  1902,  753,500  roubles  towards  popular  education, 
that  is,  32  per  cent,  of  their  total  expenditure,  whilst  the  pro- 
vincial zemstvo  contributed  298,765  roubles,  being  15*5  per 
cent,  of  its  total  budget;  the  total  cost  was  thus  1,052,166 
roubles,  which  sum  represents  24*58  per  cent,  of  the  total 
expenditure  of  both  the  district  zemstvos  and  the  provincial 
zemstvo.  In  1903  the  number  of  zemstvo  schools  was  increased 
by  25,  with  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  expenditure,  and  also 
with  some  heightening  in  the  percentage  of  the  total  expenditure. 
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The  expenditure  of  all  zemstvos  in  Bussia  for  popular  educa- 
tion was  in  1895,  9,326,675  roubles,  or  14*16  per  cent,  of  their 
total  expenditure.  In  that  year,  we  may  add  for  comparison's 
sake,  the  zemstvos  in  the  province  of  Moscow  spent  462,371 
roubles  (or  18*16  per  cent.)  on  popular  education. 

The  improvement  of  sanitary  conditions  and  of  the  facilities 
for  medical  assistance  form  a  large  part— one  may  almost  say 
a  disproportionate  part — of  the  activity  of  the  zemstvos.  This 
is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  this  particular  sphere  of  activity 
is  of  such  a  character  that  it  has  been  difficult  for  the  reactionary 
bureaucracy  to  find  plausible  pretences  for  their  interference. 
But  the  rapid  development  in  this  sphere  could  not  have  been 
accounted  for,  if  the  medical  officers  in  the  service  of  the 
zemstvos  had  not  understood  how  to  combine  their  mission  for 
the  improvement  of  the  sanitary  conditions  with  a  determina- 
tion ''to  fight  against  the  ignorance  of  the  people  and  direct 
their  conception  of  life  into  new  channels,"  and  thus  placed 
this  kind  of  activity  on  a  higher  idealistic  plane,  which  appealed 
strongly  to  the  zemstvos.  Aiiother  factor  which  should  be  taken 
into  account  is  the  unceasing  development  in  recent  years  of 
medical  science. 

In  those  provinces  of  Bussia  in  which  the  zemstvo  institu- 
tion was  introduced,  the  hospitals  and  infirmaries  were  left  to 
the  care  of  this  new  institution.  These  provinces  cover  an  area 
of  three  millions  of  square  kilometres,  with  a  population  of 
sixty  million  inhabitants.  At  the  time  of  the  establishment  of 
the  zemstvos,  there  existed  in  this  area  351  infirmaries,  with 
a  total  of  11,581  beds,  of  which  1167  were  reserved  for  the 
treatment  of  mental  diseases.  The  condition  of  the  infirmaries 
was  below  criticism.  The  majority  of  the  patients  were  soldiers 
or  convicts.  In  the  country  districts  medical  aid  was  rendered 
by  mere  '' feldschers,"  corresponding  perhaps  most  nearly  to 
the  old  ''barber-surgeons."  In  the  area  mentioned  above, 
47  per  cent,  of  the  peasants  were,  prior  to  the  emancipation, 
serfs  under  the  Crown,  the  rest  being  serfs  of  private  land- 
owners. For  the  use  of  these  Crown  peasants  there  were  no 
more  than  269  beds,  that  is  scarcely  more  than  one  bed  for  every 
hundred  thousand  peasants.  The  private  landowners  as  a  rule 
did  nothing  for  the  medical  aid  of  their  serfs,  though  of  course 
there  were  exceptions. 

Suchi  then,  was  the  condition  of  the  medical  and  sanitary 
problems  with  which  the  zemstvos  had  to  grapple.  In  the 
beginning  the  zemstvos  carried  out  the  organisation  of  this  vast 
field  as  follows:  each  district,  forming  the  area  of  a  district 
zemstvo,  was  subdivided  into  smaller  medical  circuits.  The 
services  of  a  considerable  number  of  medical  men  were  secured, 
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and  they  had  to  take  op  their  residence  in  certain  places,  in 
the  towns  or  in  the  conntry ;  they  were  obliged  to  travel  round 
in  their  circuits  and  receive  patients  in  places  and  at  times 
previously  fixed,  not  rarely  so  as  to  coincide  with  local  fairs. 
In  various  places  consulting  rooms,  where  the  patients  could  be 
received  by  the  doctors  on  circuit,  were  established ;  sometimes 
they  were  furnished  with  one  or  two  beds.  This  system,  how- 
ever, did  not  provide  for  adequate  medical  assistance,  and  in 
many  cases,  in  the  inevitable  absence  of  the  doctor,  the  treat- 
ment of  the  patients  had  to  be  left  to  feldschers,"  who  did 
not  fulfil  the  most  modest  requirements  of  medical  knowledge 
and  skill. 

It  was,  therefore,  soon  found  necessary  to  modify  and  improve 
this  system,  and  as  early  as  in  1870  it  was  in  many  places 
abandoned,  and  the  principle  was  aimed  at  that  only  fully 
qualified  medical  men  should  treat  the  patients.  To  this  end 
infirmaries  with  ten  to  twenty-five  beds  were  established  in  all 
medical  circuits,  which  were  made  as  small  as  possible.  Con- 
sulting rooms  for  out-door  patients  were  connected  with  the 
infirmaries,  and  sections  for  confinement:  in  many  places  also 
separate  provision  was  made  for  infectious  cases.  The  duties 
of  the  medical  officers  whilst  principally  concentrated  in  the 
infirmaries,  also  included  visits  to  patients  in  their  homes,  pre- 
vention of  the  spread  of  epidemics,  supervision  of  vaccination, 
which  by  this  time  has  come  into  more  general  use,  etc. 

This  new  system,  generally  known  as  the  stationary  one,  has 
gained  ground  gradually,  and  in  1890  it  had  altogether  super- 
seded the  older  system  in  46  districts,  whilst  in  258  districts 
both  systems  existed,  and  in  50  districts  the  old  system  was 
exclusively  in  use.  The  tendency  is,  however,  entirely  in  the 
direction  of  the  extension  of  the  stationary  system,  though  in 
remote  and  sparsely  populated  districts  it  has  been,  and  for  some 
time  to  come  will  be,  necessary  to  retain  the  old,  less  efficient 
system.  In  more  populated  and  prosperous  parts  of  the  country, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  possible  to  place  the  sanitary 
conditions  on  a  very  satisfactory  footing.  The  zemstvos  in  the 
province  of  Moscow,  for  example,  have  been  able  to  make  the 
medical  circuits  so  small  that  their  diameter  nowhere  exceeds 
twelve  miles,  so  that  a  patient  thus  has  access  to  medical 
assistance  at  no  greater  distance  than  six  miles. 

As  I  have  said  above,  the  zemstvos,  at  the  beginning  of  their 
existence,  took  over  from  the  State  351  infirmaries,  with  a  total 
number  of  beds,  not  counting  those  reserved  for  mental  diseases, 
of  10,414.  All  these  infirmaries  were  in  towns,  and  not  one  was 
to  be  found  in  the  country.  Up  till  1890  the  zemstvos  had  added 
six  more  town  hospitals  and  raised  the  number  of  beds  to  17,953 
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and  founded  711  infinnaries  in  the  rural  districts,  with  an  aggre- 
gate of  8618  beds;  in  addition  to  this,  414  consulting  rooms, 
where  medical  officers  on  circuit  received  outdoor  patients,  had 
been  established.  Whereas,  in  1870,  the  zemstvos  employed 
766  doctors  and  2794  male  or  female  nurses  (including  midwives 
and  feldschers)  these  numbers  rose  in  1880  to  1196  and  5101, 
and  in  1890  to  1805  and  6778  respectively.  Sixty  per  cent,  of 
the  doctors  were  stationed  in  the  rural  districts,  28  per  cent,  in 
smaller  towns,  and  12  per  cent,  in  the  capitals  of  the  provinces ; 
5  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  were  lady  doctors.  No  exact 
figures  are  available  for  later  years,  but  it  may  be  safely  stated 
that  the  number  of  beds  will  now  be  considerably  above  30,000, 
that  there  are  at  least  2500  doctors  in  the  employment  of  the 
zemstvos,  and  that  other  personnel  connected  with  the  medical 
service  will  exceed  8000. 

In  the  period  1865  to  1875  the  zemstvos  took  over  from  the 
Crown  82  lunatic  asylums,  vnth  a  total  of  1157  beds.  The 
asylums  were  in  a  condition  which  defies  description.  The 
•  government,  however,  contemplated  the  erection  of  some  new 
asylums,  but  this  plan  was  eventually,  in  1879,  given  up,  and 
the  zemstvos  were  entrusted  with  the  entire  care  of  lunatics, 
and  were  promised  substantial  subsidies.  The  total  aggregate  of 
subsidies,  however,  paid  to  the  zemstvos  from  the  time  they  took 
the  asylums  over  till  1900,  amounted  to  barely  1,500,000  roubles, 
which  is  a  mere  pittance  as  compared  with  the  annual  expenses, 
amounting  to  about  2,000,000  roubles,  which  the  zemstvos  have 
to  bear. 

In  1893  the  zemstvos  maintained  34  lunatic  asylums,  with 
an  aggregate  of  9055  beds,  all  in  a  satisfactory  condition.  The 
staff  of  specialists  in  mental  diseases  attached  to  these  asylums 
amounted  to  90.  The  asylums  are  either  self-contained  or  form 
departments  of  other  hospitals. 

In  no  hospital  or  infirmary  run  by  the  zemstvos  do  the 
patients  pay  any  fee ;  nor  are  the  doctors,  who  are  in  receipt 
of  salaries  from  the  zemstvos,  allowed  to  make  any  charge  for 
their  treatment.  In  many  places  medicine  is  also  given  for 
nothing. 

Besides  what  has  been  done  for  extending  medical  assistance, 
a  great  many  zemstvos  have  established  sanitary  offices  or  com- 
missions for  the  supervision  of  the  public  hygiene. 

The  total  expenditure  of  all  zemstvos  for  medical  purposes 
and  for  hygiene  amounted  in  1895  to  17,767,338  roubles ;  in  the 
province  of  Moscow  the  amount  was  698,375  roubles. 

The  example  thus  given  by  the  zemstvos  has  induced,  or 
perhaps  it  would  be  nearer  tiie  truth  to  say  has  forced,  the 
government  to  make  efforts  in  the  same  direction  in  those  pro- 
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vinces  where  the  zemstvo  institution  does  not  exist.  The  govern- 
ment, however,  has  not  reached  the  same  standard  of  efficiency 
as  have  the  zemstvos. 

From  the  data  and  figures  which  have  been  given  in  this 
article  it  will  appear,  first,  that  local  self-government  has  in  many 
spheres  of  public  life  in  Russia  yielded  remarkable  results ;  and, 
secondly,  that  the  development  in  those  parts  of  the  country,  in 
which  the  zemstvo  institution  does  not  exist,  is  not  on  a  par 
with  the  progress  made  in  the  zemstvo  provinces.  In  other 
words,  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  country  are  better  provided 
for  by  the  organs  of  the  local  self-government  than  by  those  of 
the  central  government.  This  is,  in  fact,  no  matter  of  surprise 
for  anybody  who  has  gained  an  insight  into  the  working  methods 
of  the  Bussian  government  machinery,  or  seen  proofs  of  the 
incredible  ignorance  and  incompetence  of  the  Bussian  govern- 
ment officials.  The  functionaries  of  the  zemstvos  differ  widely 
from  the  government  officials.  The  former  are  guided  in  their 
labours  by  a  keen  and  sincere  desire  to  work  for  the  prosperity  of 
their  country.  Corruption  is  practically  unknown  amongst  them ; 
they  are  satisfied  with  an  humble  position  in  life,  and  are  not,  as 
are  the  tchinovniks,''  constantly  on  the  outlook  for  fresh  sources 
of  income. 

It  would  be  too  much  to  pretend  that  the  preceeding  account 
of  the  zemstvos,  superficial  and  incomplete  as  it  necessarily  is, 
amounts  to  conclusive  proof  that  Bussia  is  ripe  for  a  parliamentary 
form  of  government.  The  process  of  events  alone  can  solve  such 
s  question.  But  what  may  be  safely  said  is  that,  thanks  to  the 
working  for  forty  consecutive  years  of  these  organs  of  representa- 
tive self-government,  Bussia  has  been  preparing  herself  for  the 
adoption  of  a  constitutional  system  of  government.  The 
zemstvos  form  the  nucleus  of  a  popular  representation,  which 
exhibits  a  decided  tendency  towards  extension  and  development. 
The  history  of  the  zemstvos  shows  that  the  central  government 
has  felt  itself  bound  to  cede  to  the  zemstvos  from  time  to  time 
fresh  details  of  administration.  Each  step,  by  which  the 
zemstvos  have  thus  advanced,  amounts  to  a  declaration  by  the 
government  of  its  incapacity  to  cope  with  the  requirements  of 
the  age,  and  to  a  recognition  of  the  superiority  of  an  administra- 
tion with  an  element  of  popular  representation. 

The  central  government,  it  is  true,  has  recently  only  made 
such  concessions  to  the  zemstvos  with  great  reluctance,  and  the 
tendency  has  even  been  to  curtail  the  powers  of  the  zemstvos,  or 
at  least  to  exercise  a  more  effective  government  control  over 
their  actions.  But  the  zemstvos  have  grown  more  and  more 
conscious  of  their  mission,  and  of  the  necessity  of  their  further 
development.   Thus  at  a  meeting,  convened  in  1901,  for  the  dis- 
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ioussion  of  the  methods  for  improving  the  condition  of  agricoltnre, 
a  proposal  was  made  concerning  the  extension  of  the  zemstvo 
institution. 

This  question  has  since  been  under  discussion  in  the  provincial 
as  well  as  in  the  district  zemstvos,  and  it  was  agreed  that,  in 
order  to  fulfil  more  effectively  its  mission,  the  zemstvo  institu- 
tion should  endeavour  to  bring  fresh  elements  under  its  influence. 
To  this  end  it  was  deemed  desirable  to  form  smaller  units  of 
self-government  than  those  consisting  of  the  district  zemstvos, 
and  it  was  suggested  that  these  new  units  might  appropriately 
coincide  with  the  parishes,  and  comprise  all  persons  residing 
within  their  precincts  of  the  parish,  without  regard  to  the  social 
order— noble,  peasant,  etc. — to  which  they  belong.  It  was  held 
to  be  desirable  that  these  self-governing  parishes  should  be  inde- 
pendent of  ecclesiastical  and  administrative  authorities.  Conse- 
quently, the  administrative  division  into  rural  communes  (volosts) 
would  not  be  suitable  as  a  basis  of  these  new  units.  The  new 
zemstvos  parishes  would  either  be  represented  by  a  council 
elected  by  the  members  of  the  parish,  or  else  the  members  might 
assemble  in  a  body  and  decide  on  the  questions  at  issue.  Current 
afEairs  would  be  managed  by  a  board  to  be  elected  by  the 
members. 


Observer. 
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Perhaps  the  point  in  Mr.  Chamberlain's  speeches  which  seems 
most  to  vex  Lord  Bosebery  is  the  mention  of  the  colonial  offer. 
Not  only  is  the  nse  of  the  term  offer  directly  challenged,  bat  it 
is  even  contended  that  the  colonies  have  given  serious  expression 
to  a  desire  for  preferential  treatment.  I  look,  however,  in  vain 
for  any  trace  of  argument  in  these  attacks.  Here  and  there  the 
party  utterance  of  some  colonial  politician,  as  happened  the  other 
day  when  Lord  Bosebery  was  referring  to  Canada,  has  been  used 
with  unmixed  satisfaction,  although,  as  in  other  instances  of  the 
kind,  were  the  circumstances  of  the  occasion  considered,  the 
conclusion  drawn  would  require  considerable  modification.  But 
with  Lord  Bosebery,  as  with  other  opponents  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
proposals,  there  has  been  no  examination  of  facts;  no  dipping 
deeply  into  the  mind  of  the  colonies,  so  to  speak ;  no  dealing,  in 
a  sympathetic  way,  with  the  studied  opinion  of  our  over-sea 
communities. 

Past  and  Present. 

For  the  past  twenty  years  or  more  Lord  Bosebery  has  been 
regarded,  and  properly  regarded,  as  an  Imperial  statesman  of  the 
highest  order.  It  is,  therefore,  the  more  disappointing  to  his 
many  friends  outside  the  ranks  of  Liberalism  to  find  him 
departing  from  the  role  he  has  filled  so  well,  and  coquettiug 
with  the  Separatists  on  so  pressing  a  question  in  Imperial 
politics  as  how  best  to  draw  closer  together  the  trading 
relations  of  the  motherland  and  her  oversea  possessions.  He 
may  not  agree  with  the  principles  underlying  the  establishment 
of  a  policy  of  Preference,  but  in  former  years  he  did  not  avoid 
burning  questions  of  this  kind.  Why,  then,  do  we  find  him 
now  belittling  resolutions  voted  in  conference  again  and  again 
by  the  accredited  representatives  of  the  self-goverm'ng  colonies, 
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passing  over  in  silence  the  statements  of  the  leaders  of  thought 
in  Greater  Britain,  and  incorrectly  interpreting  their  settled 
policy?  There  must  be  some  reason  for  these  tactics.  What 
is  it? 

But  few  of  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman's  political  partisans 
have  made  a  study  of  the  colonies,  their  wants,  and  their  ambi- 
tions ;  a  certain  number  must  be  classed  as  Little  Englanders  " 
— to  use  an  expression  invented,  I  believe,  by  Mr.  Stead— while 
among  the  Unionist  opponents  at  Westminster  of  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's policy  not  many  are  recognised  as  authorities  on  colonial 
aflEairs.  With  Lord  Rosebery,  however,  it  is  different;  he  has 
been  looked  on  by  the  entire  Opposition  as  well  as  by  the  majority 
of  the  party  now  in  power  as  a  leading  exponent  of  the  Imperial 
idea.  Yet  now  that  we  are  face  to  face  with  a  matter  of  Imperial 
moment  he  either  retires  into  his  shell  or  makes  a  speech  ignoring 
colonial  opinion.  Had  he  but  met  Mr.  Chamberlain's  arguments 
regarding  the  offer  from  the  colonies  in  the  same  manner  that  he 
has  met  other  questions  of  like  importance,  he  would  have  deserved 
well  of  his  countrymen ;  but  to  take  refuge  in  formal  denials  and 
flights  of  fantasy  is  not  only  detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  the 
Empire,  but  specially  irritating  to  colonists  who  had  come  to 
regard  the  late  President  of  the  Imperial  Federation  League  as 
a  statesman  ever  ready  to  explain  their  side  of  a  question  to  the 
people  at  home. 

Can  it  be  that  Lord  Bosebery  hesitates  to  face  the  music ;  is 
he  afraid  of  making  admissions  which  may  be  regarded  by  his 
political  colleagues  as  inconvenient  from  the  standpoint  of  party 
politics  ?  If  this  be  the  case  he  is  putting  the  first  nail  in  the 
coffin  of  Liberalism.  The  colonies  will  not  submit  to  great 
questions  affecting  their  vitality  being  exploited  here  for  the  sake 
of  pushing  into  prominence  the  policy  of  one  political  party. 
Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  and  his  followers  made  a  signal 
tactical  error  when  they  elected  to  make  Chinese  Labour  in  the 
TransVaal  a  plank  in  the  party  platform.  The  debates  in  the 
Lords  and  Conmions,  carried  on  as  they  were  by  the  Opposi- 
tion mainly  in  the  interest  of  party,  have  left  an  indelible 
mark  on  the  mind  of  South  Africans,  who  deeply  resent  the 
methods  adopted  by  the  Radicals  to  turn  out  Mr.  Balfour  on  an 
issue  so  deeply  affecting  the  life  of  the  new  colonies.  Let 
it  be  said,  however,  to  Lord  Eosebery's  credit,  that  he  took 
no  part  in  that  campaign  of  calumny. 

The  Colonial  OfTer. 

After  the  1887  Conference  and  the  elaborate  discussion  at 
Ottawa  some  six  years  later,  it  seems  well-nigh  incredible  that  any 
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one  shonld  have  remained  in  doubt  as  to  the  views  of  the  self- 
governing  colonies  on  the  question  of  preference.  But  if,  after 
reading  the  very  full  parliamentary  report  of  the  proceedings  at 
Downing  Street,  and  Lord  Jersey's  extremely  lucid  account  of 
what  passed  at  Ottawa,  doubt  still  existed,  surely  that  doubt 
should  have  been  completely  removed  by  the  resolutions  passed  at 
the  Coronation  Conference  in  1902.*  Yet  from  the  time  Mr. 
Chamberlain  made  his  first  pronouncement  at  Birmingham  on 
the  question  of  preference.  Lord  Eosebery  has  persistently 
declined  to  allow  tiiat  any  offer  or  proposition — I  use  the  word 
advisedly — ^has  come  from  the  Britains  oversea.  And  in  a  recent 
letter  to  The  Times  he  asserted — on  what  premises  we  are  left  to 
conjecture — that  had  Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposal  for  a  colonial 
conference  been  made  in  May,  1903,  the  country  would  not  then 
have  been  told  that  the  country  was  turning  its  back  on  an  offer 
which  we  are  now  officially  informed  has  never  been  made." 

After  so  many  unsuccessful  attempts  to  get  Mr.  Chamberlain 
to  withdraw  from  the  ground  upon  which  he  has  taken  his  stand, 
one  can  appreciate  the  satisfaction  it  must  have  given  Lord 
Rosebery  to  find  himself  in  a  position  to  quote  Mr.  Lyttelton 
against  the  late  Colonial  Secretary.  And  had  Lord  Eosebery 
but  repeated  the  entire  substance  of  Mr.  Lyttelton's  reply  to 
Mr.  Buchanan  in  the  House  of  Commons,  I  should  have  been 
content  to  let  the  matter  rest.  But  as  Lord  Eosebery  did  not  take 
this  course,  if  so  misleading  a  statement  from  such  an  important 
quarter  be  permitted  to  pass  unchallenged  there  is,  I  fear,  danger 
of  a  certain  section  of  the  electorate  accepting  the  assertion  as 
an  official  indication  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  no  justification 
for  assuming  that  an  offer  has  been  made  by  the  colonies.  To  an 
impartial  observer  it  is  clear  that  the  first  part  of  Mr.  Lyttelton's 
reply  to  Mr.  Buchanan  that  ''no  offer  has  been  made  of  the 
nature  indicated  "  was  a  specific  answer  to  a  particular  question. 
In  no  way  does  it  affect  the  position  as  stated  by  Mr.  Chamberlain. 
"  The  general  attitude,"  the  House  was  officially  informed  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  Colonial  Secretary's  reply, of  the  self-governing 
colonies  in  respect  to  this  matter  (preference)  was  defined  in  the 
resolutions  passed  at  the  Colonial  Conference  in  1902." 

A  Conference  Wanted. 

If  Mr.  Chamberlain's  use  of  the  term  offer  implied,  or  was 
intended  to  imply,  what  is  commonly  known  in  trading  circles 
as  a  firm  offer,  then  Lord  Eosebery  might  be  technically  justified 
in  resisting  the  use  of  the  expression ;  for  a  firm  offer  assumes 
full  ac<}uaintancfi  beforehand  with  all  details  by  the  parties  to  the 
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compact,  and  requires  to  be  followed,  within  a  reasonable  period, 
either  by  definite  acceptance  or  definite  refusal.  But  Mr. 
Chamberlain  has  put  forward  no  such  claim.  In  fact,  he  stated 
long  ago  that  before  the  details  of  any  reciprocal  arrangements 
are  settled  a  committee  of  experts  will  be  summoned  to  give 
advice,  and  now  we  find  him  proposing  a  colonial  conference, 
possibly  with  the  same  end  in  view.  Lord  Lytton  apparently 
differs  so  much  from  Lord  Bosebery  that  in  his  contribution  to 
the  controversy  he  not  only  assumes  that  the  colonies  have  made 
an  offer,  but  proceeds  to  define  what  the  offer  is.  Here  I  think 
Lord  Lytton  goes  too  far.  Few  persons,  however,  will  be  found 
to  disagree  with  the  general  criticisms  which  he  makes  concerning 
the  proposed  change  in  our  Imperial  fiscal  relations. 

What  we  now  want  is  a  conference  of  colonial  representatives 
convened  for  the  purpose  of  further  discussing  the  offer  more  in 
detail,  vnth  the  object  of  ascertaining  what  special  concessions 
the  different  colonies  are  prepared  to  make  to  the  mother-country, 
what  special  preferences  they  desire  to  obtain  from  us,  and  what 
specisd  concessions  we  are  in  a  position  to  give  in  return.  When 
these  matters  are  common  knowledge,  we  shall  have  before  us 
the  nucleus  of  a  firm  offer  to  place  before  the  country  at  the 
general  election. 

Colonies  and  Liberalism. 

Lord  Bosebery  tells  us  that  the  natural  sympathy  of  the 
colonies  should  be  with  the  Liberal  party.  I  held  the  same  view 
until  I  went  out  to  Australia,  when  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  hear 
Mr.  Gladstone's  name  and  that  of  his  Colonial  Minister  hissed 
in  the  large  hall  at  Melbourne  at  a  meeting  convened,  I  think, 
by  "  young  AustraUa  "  to  protest  against  the  treatment  meted  out 
to  Australian  opinion  by  the  Liberal  Government  of  the  day. 
The  story  is  an  old  one,  but  Lord  Bosebery  may  like  to  recall  it. 
On  April  4, 1883,  Mr.  Chester,  on  behalf  of  her  late  Majesty  Queen 
Victoria  and  the  Queensland  Government,  took  possession  of  all 
that  part  of  New  Guinea  and  its  adjacent  islands  lying  between 
the  141st  and  ISSth  meridian  of  East  longitude.  This  was  duly 
reported  to  the  Imperial  authorities,  and  the  other  colonies  urged 
the  necessity  of  the  territory  being  taken  under  British  rule. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  unanimous  feeling  expressed  by 
Australia  on  the  matter  the  annexation  was  annulled.  Consider- 
able soreness  in  Australia  resulted  from  this  arbitrary  step  on  the 
part  of  Downing  Street,  but  when  on  July  2, 1883,  Lord  Derby 
publicly  announced  in  the  House  of  Lords  that  it  would  be 
regarded  as  ''an  unfriendly  act  if  any  country  attempted  to 
make  a  settlement  on  the  coast  of  New  Guinea,"  confidence  was 
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again  restored  in  the  colonies,  and  when  this  pronouncement  was 
followed  in  May  9, 1884,  by  the  assurance  that  her  Majesty's 
Government  are  confident  that  no  foreign  Power  contemplates 
interference  in  New  Guinea,"  Australia  felt  secure.  On  November 
17  in  the  same  year,  the  late  Sir  Peter  Scratchly  received  instruc- 
tions to  proceed  as  her  Majesty's  Special  Commissioner,  to  assume 
jurisdiction  over  the  southern  shore  of  New  Guinea  and  the 
country  adjacent.  He  was  also  to  act  as  Deputy-Commissioner 
to  portions  of  New  Guinea  outside  the  Protectorate.  Sir  Peter 
pointed  out  to  Lord  Derby  the  absurdity  of  this  partial  Protector- 
ate, but  buoyed  up  with  the  hope  of  his  powers  being  extended 
and  the  understanding  that  no  foreign  nation  had  any  design  on 
New  Guinea,  he  left  England  on  November  20,  1884,  to  take  up 
his  duties. 

At  Albany  the  news  reached  him  of  the  German  annexa- 
tion,  and  before  he  had  been  many  days  in  Australia  further  in- 
formation was  received  that  negotiations  were  proceeding  between 
Great  Britain  and  Germany  for  dividing  between  the  two  countries 
the  unappropriated  portion  of  New  Guinea.  Public  opinion  ran 
very  high  in  the  Australian  Colonies  against  the  Liberal  Govern- 
ment when  they  found  their  confidence  had  been  misplaced,  and 
the  feeling  of  irritation  was  intensified  upon  discovering  that  they 
were  to  be  asked  to  increase  their  subsidy  when  half  the  territory 
for  which  they  had  agreed  to  pay  was  already  in  the  possession 
of  Germany.  In  the  same  year  Lord  Derby  surrendered  to  the 
Germans  the  only  port  they  have  in  South- West  Africa,  and  so 
made  it  possible  for  Prince  Bismarck  to  found  a  colony  adjacent 
to  the  British  possessions  in  that  part  of  the  African  continent. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  repeat  the  story  of  the  retrocession  of 
the  Transvaal,  the  primary  cause  of  the  South  African  War. 
Enough  has  been  said  to  show,  at  any  rate  so  far  as  Australia 
and  South  Africa  are  concerned,  that  the  Liberal  party  are  hardly 
in  a  position  to  claim  as  a  right  the  natural  sympathy  of  our 
countrymen  oversea. 

Documentary  Evidence. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  naturally  credits  his  opponents  with  having 
taken  the  trouble  to  read  the  reports  of  the  four  Colonial  Con- 
ferences, at  each  of  which  the  subject  of  preference  came  up 
for  discussion.  From  the  tone,  however,  of  their  speeches,  it 
would  seem  that  not  only  have  they  neglected  to  peruse  this 
documentary  evidence,  but  in  many  instances  have  avoided  doing 
so,  fearing  lest  the  insight  should  lead  them  into  paths  which 
might  be  regarded  as  dangerous.  Still,  it  is  hardly  fair  to  divorce 
colonial  opinion  from  the  controversy;  more  especially  is  this 
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policy  to  be  condemned  on  the  part  of  the  leaders,  as  it  naturally 
involves  repetition  by  the  rank  and  file,  with  the  inevitable  result 
of  a  mistaken  impression  being  formed  by  that  section  of  the 
public  which  pins  its  faith  to  the  statements  of  individuals  and 
takes  as  gospel  the  teaching  of  one  political  party. 

Perhaps,  as  I  am  familiar  with  the  reports  mentioned,  and 
have  also  had  opportunities  of  speaking  on  the  points  at  issue 
with  both  past  and  present  premiers  of  the  self-governing  com- 
munities, it  will  not  be  regarded  as  impertinent  on  my  part 
if  I  venture  to  throw  some  light  on  the  considered  views  of 
colonial  statesmen  concerning  the  question  of  preference.  Such 
a  proceeding  may  not  be  uninteresting  at  this  moment,  and  if  my 
services  only  save  the  marring  of  further  speeches  by  loose 
criticism  and  illogical  argument,  I  shall  be  well  repaid  for  the 
trouble.  At  any  rate,  the  course  I  propose  to  take  will  afford 
the  general  public  a  chance  of  seeing  for  themselves  whether  the 
question  of  preference  or  no  preference  has  reached  the  stage 
when  it  is  permissible  to  make  the  pronouncement  that  the 
Colonial  governments  intend  us  to  regard  their  wishes  in  the 
form  of  a  general  offer.  The  conclusion  I  come  to  is  that 
they  have  accepted  the  principle  and  are  prepared  to  negotiate. 
Nothing  can  be  done,  however,  until  we  have  also  accepted 
the  principle  and  so  placed  ourselves  in  a  position  to  negotiate. 
This  cannot  be  till  a  mandate  is  given  Mr.  Balfour  to  substitute 
for  the  policy  of  free  imports  a  policy  of  retaliatory  tariffs. 
When  that  is  done,  and  the  most-favoured-nation  treatment  dies 
a  natural  death,  the  course  is  clear  for  installing  a  preference 
policy  with  the  colonies.  Yet  here  again  a  halt  must  be  called, 
for  the  installation  cannot  go  on  till  a  further  step  is  taken  and 
the  mandate  of  the  people  given  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposals. 

Line  of  Examination. 

I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that,  while  admitting  my 
examination  may  be  useful  to  the  cause  of  preference,  it  is  not 
for  that  purpose  I  have  undertaken  the  task.  All  that  concerns 
me  in  doing  what  I  am  doing  here  is  to  see  that  colonial  opinion 
has  fair  play.  So  far  this  has  not  been  the  case.  Colonial 
opinion  may  not  be  the  opinion  of  the  mother-country,  and 
time  changes  all  things,  sometimes  emphasizing  and  sometimes 
lessening  the  views  of  long  ago.  But  because  the  mother- 
country  is  not  able  to  see  eye  to  eye  with  the  colonies,  that  is  no 
reason  for  avoiding  a  phase  of  the  question  which  sooner  or  later 
will  have  to  be  faced.  For  does  not  Mr.  Chamberlain  say  he 
wants  to  be  in  a  position  to  make  a  bargain  and  not  a  collective 
bargain,  but  a  bargain  with  each  great  over-sea  dependency. 
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Now  there  mnst  be  two  parties  to  a  bargain,  and  a  bargain  cannot 
be  entered  into  unless  and  until  both  parties  are  agreed  that  ea^h 
understands  the  other.  Before  then  the  public  at  home  can  be 
in  a  position  to  pass  judgment  on  the  merits  the  views  of  Canada, 
Australia,  New  Zealand  and  South  Africa  must  be  explained  to 
them.  Nor  will  it  do  to  take  only  the  opinions  expressed  to-day, 
history  must  be  consulted,  and  the  true  inwardness  of  the  colonial 
mind  laid  bare.  Now  this  is  what  the  opponents  of  preference  in 
this  country  have  so  far  not  done.  Apparently  they  want  to  put 
their  own  views  before  the  electorate ;  what  they  think  seems  to 
them  all-important,  and  because  all-important  to  them  therefore 
all-important  to  their  constituencies.  This,  in  my  humble  judg- 
ment, is  VTTong ;  the  issue  should  be  fairly  fought  out,  and  the 
views  of  the  colonies  discussed  calmly  and  deliberately. 


Mr.  Hofmeyr's  Views. 

I  shall,  I  think,  best  assist  the  end  in  view  by  taking  my 
readers  back  to  the  year  1887,  when  the  first  colonial  conference 
was  held  in  Downing  Street.  As  I  had  but  recently  returned 
from  Australia  and  was  regarded  as  an  expert  on  colonial  defence, 
I  received  an  official  invitation  from  Lord  Knutsford,  then  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Colonies,  to  attend  the  opening  meeting. 
During  the  stay  of  the  delegates  in  this  country  I  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  making  their  acquaintance,  and  from  that  time 
to  the  present  no  leading  statesman  from  overseas  has  visited  this 
country  without  my  having  a  personal  talk  with  him  on  the  affairs 
of  his  colony  and  the  progress  of  Imperial  thought.  Strange  as  it 
may  seem,  it  was  Mr.  Hofmeyr,  the  leader  of  the  Bond  Party  in 
the  Cape  Colony,  who,  in  1887,  was  most  prominent  in  advocating 
the  institution  of  Imperial  tariffs. 

The  conference  was  mainly  called  to  consider  the  subject  of 
defence,  but  various  questions  in  connection  with  trade  were 
debated,  and  among  the  suggestions  put  forward  was  a  proposal 
that  conunerce  within  the  Empire  should  be  encouraged  by 
imposing  a  duty  of  an  equal  rate  on  all  imports  entering  the 
Empire  from  foreign  countries,  and  that  the  revenue  thereby 
acquired  should  be  applied  to  the  defence  of  the  Empire.  The 
suggestion  was  Mr.  Hoftneyr's,  and  in  the  course  of  a  very 
forcible  analytical  argument  he  made  several  references  showing 
beyond  doubt  that  his  policy,  if  not  identical,  was  at  any  rate 
framed  on  the  same  basis  as  that  which  is  clearly  traceable  all 
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through  Mr.  Chamberlain's  speeches.  Again,  Mr.  Hofmeyr's 
remarks  on  future  treaties  with  foreign  nations  and  the  ethics 
of  the  most*f avoured-nation  clause  might  well  be  substituted  for 
similar  remarks  recently  made  by  the  Prime  Minister  when 
urging  a  policy  of  retaliation. 

Price  of  Bread. 

Eef erring  to  '*a  diflSculty  which  would  probably  be  advanced  " 
against  his  proposition,  namely,  that  the  food  of  the  poor  man 
in  England  would  be  taxed/'  Mr.  Hofmeyr  said : 

Now,  a  tax  of  two  per  cent,  or  thereabouts  would  not  raise  the  price  of  the 
bread  of  the  poor  man  very  much,  especially  as  the  poor  man  would  get  bread- 
stuffe  duty  free  from  all  the  colonies,  from  Canada,  Australia  and  India ;  and 
the  grain-producing  power  of  those  and  various  other  colonies  might  be 
developed  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent,  so  that  ultimately  hardly  any  rise 
in  price  would  be  observed.  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  the  labouring  population 
of  England  were  polled  on  the  subject  they  would  not  consider  this  an  in- 
superable objection,  especially  if  it  were  explained  to  them  that  the  scheme 
might  result  in  the  development  of  a  better  market  for  their  own  manufactures 
in  the  colonies. 

I  do  not  say  that  this  reasoning  is  on  all  fours  with  that  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain's,  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  views  now 
being  enunciated  by  the  late  Colonial  Secretary  and  those  set 
forth  by  Mr.  Hofmeyr  fifteen  years  ago  show,  at  any  rate,  an 
intiinate  connection  in  the  matter  of  "  polling "  the  working 
classes  on  the  question.  It  is  singular  that  Mr.  Chamberlain's  critics 
have  failed  to  make  any  reference  to  Mr.  Hofmeyr's  tariff  views, 
as  on  the  question  of  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  South  African 
War  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman,  Mr.  Courtney,  and  Mr. 
Morley  found  occasion  to  refer  frequently  to  the  opinions  held  by 
the  leader  of  the  Bond  Party,  and  sometimes  it  appeared  as  if 
they  adopted  them  as  part  of  their  own  policy.  Nor  is  it  only  in 
the  matter  of  taxation  of  food  and  the  polling  of  the  working  man 
that  Mr.  Hofmeyr  is  found  to  be  in  agreement  with  Mr. 
Chamberlain. 

Solidarity  of  the  Empire. 

It  is  an  open  secret  that  the  position  in  which  this  country 
was  placed  by  the  most-favoured-nation  clause  when  Canada 
appealed  to  us  for  assistance  against  what  many  regard  as  the 
harsh  commercial  treatment  meted  out  to  her  by  Germany, 
and  the  negotiations  pending  as  to  the  new  commercial  treaty 
with  the  German  Empire,  were  mainly  responsible  for  the  late 
Colonial  Secretary's  pronouncement  at  Birmingham  last  year. 
Indeed  no  other  course  was  open  to  him  as  I  ventured  to.  point 
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out  at  the  time  in  the  columns  of  the  Morning  Post  Over  and 
over  again  since  then  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  called  attention  to 
these  matters,  urging  the  necessity  of  promoting  the  solidarity  of 
the  Empire,  while  Mr.  Balfour's  remarks  at  Bristol  on  most- 
favoured-nation treatment  point  the  same  moral. 

All  this  was  foreshadowed  by  Mr.  Hofmeyr,  and  if  we  had 
taken  the  warning  offered  then  the  situation  might  have  been 
different  to  what  it  is  to-day.  It  may  perhaps  be  more  con- 
venient if  I  quote  the  exact  words  used  by  the  Bond  leader. 

I  think  a  great  deal  wiU  be  gained  if  the  attention  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment and  Parliament  and  of  the  Colonial  Governments  and  Parliamentb  be 
directed  to  the  subject.  If  no  attention  were  directed  to  it,  if  it  were  not  dis- 
cussed, we  should  find  that  the  difi&culties  standing  in  the  way  of  an  Imperial 
Fiscal  Union  instead  of  decreasing  in  number  would  become  greater  and  greater. 
If  there  are  treaties  standing  in  the  way  those  treaties  instead  of  lapsing  in  course 
of  time  would  be  renewed,  and  other  treaties  would  be  added  to  them,  increasing 
the  looseness  of  the  Empire  instead  of  promoting  its  solidarity.  But  if  this 
matter  be  discussed,  and  if  it  be  continually  borne  in  mind,  it  stands  to  reason 
that  in  future  tr^ties  which  may  be  entered  into  between  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment and  foreign  countries  the  fact  that  the  colonies  are  not  foreign  countries 
but  are  inseparable  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  will  be  remembered,  and  the 
most-favoured-nation  clause  will  not  be  brought  to  bear  against  England's  own 
kith  and  kin. 

Foreign  and  Colonial  Trade. 

And  now  let  me  take  you  to  another  point  of  Mr.  Hofmeyr's 
argument,  namely,  that  ''the  consumption  of  British  goods  in 
foreign  countries  is  decreasing,  and  has  been  decreasing  for  years 
and  y^krs  past,  while  it  has  been  and  is  increasing  in  the  colonies." 
Words  strangely  akin  to  a  particularly  important  plank  in  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  programme.  I  do  not  vouch  for  the  accuracy 
either  of  Mr.  Hofmeyr's  statement  or  that  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's. 
All  I  say  is  that  they  correspond.  Like  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
the  South  African  delegate  did  not  ask  for  his  case  to  be 
received  without  figures,  though  his  figures  were  only  given  by 
way  of  iUustration,  and,  like  Mr.  Chamberlain,  he  dealt  mainly 
witii  the  same  section  of  British  and  foreign  and  British  and 
colonial  trade  as  that  selected  by  the  late  Colonial  Secretary. 

The  exports  of  produce  and  manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom  to 
foreign  coimtries  in  1871  [said  Mr.  Hofmeyr]  amounted  in  round  numbers 
to  £171,800,000,  or  to  77  per  cent,  of  the  whole  of  the  exports  of  British 
merchandise.  In  1880  they  had  decreased  to  £147,800,000,  or  to  only  66  per 
cent,  of  the  sum  total.  The  colonies,  on  the  other  hand,  took  British  goods  in 
1871  to  the  extent  of  £51,250,000,  or  28  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  and  in  1880 
they  took  £75,250,000,  or  nearly  84  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  There  was  a  loss 
in  foreign  tvade  of  11  per  cent. ;  there  was  a  gain  in  colonial  trade  of  11  per 
cent.  While  the  British  exports  to  foreign  countries  decreased  by  11  per  cent., 
British  exports  to  the  colonies  incieased  to  the  extent  of  11  per'oent. 
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Here  it  shoald  be  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Chamberlaiii's  state- 
ment is  contested  on  the  ground  that  if  the  trade  of  the  colonies 
with  the  mother-country  be  examined,  it  will  be  found  that  it  is 
the  trade  of  South  Africa  only  which  has  increased,  and  by  this 
means  alone  is  he  able  to  support  his  contention.  This  may  be 
correct,  but  even  then  the  basis  of  the  argument  would  seem  to 
be  sound,  seeing  that  the  period  taken  by  Mr.  Hofmeyr  is  the 
period  before  the  gold  discoveries,  when  there  was  httle  or  no 
trade  with  the  Transvaal. 

Again,  I  note  that  Mr.  Hofmeyr  avoids  any  direct  comparison 
with  the  year  1872,  the  choice  of  which  by  Mr.  Chamberlain 
caused  such  an  outcry  from  his  opponents.  Yet  the  result  is 
the  same,  so  far  as  principle  is  involved.  Further,  Mr.  Hofmeyr's 
figures  were  called  in  question  just  as  Mr.  Chamberlain's  have 
been.  It  was  said  that  a  period  of  ten  years  was  too  short. 
Accordingly  Mr.  Hofmeyr  added  another  six  years,  comparing 
1885  with  1880,  with  the  result  that  he  found  that  the  value  of 
British  goods  and  merchandise  exported  to  foreign  countries  in 
1880  amounted  in  value  to  £147,800,000,  whereas  the  value  of 
the  same  class  of  goods  exported  to  foreign  countries  in  1885 
was  only  £135,000,000,  showing  a  falling-off  of  some  £12,000,000. 
Turning  to  the  British  exports  to  the  colonies,  during  1880  they 
reached  in  value  £75,000,000,  while  in  1885  they  had  gone  up  to 
£77,900,000,  showing  a  further  advance  of  £2,750,000  in  the  five 
years,  thus  proving  that  the  increase  in  the  consumption  of  British 
goods  in  the  colonies  as  compared  with  the  decrease  in  foreign 
countries  was  not  a  mere  temporary  matter,  "  but  something," 
as  Mr.  Hofmeyr  said,  which  is  permanent  and  which  is  likely 
to  continue." 

Sir  Samuel  Griffith's  Views. 

I  pass  on  to  discuss  the  views  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
as  put  forward  by  their  representatives  on  the  same  occasion. 
Most  of  us  have  heard  of  Sir  Samuel  Griflith,  G.C.M.G.,  member 
of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  recently 
appointed  first  President  of  the  Federal  High  Court,  after  many 
years'  service  as  Chief  Justice  of  Queensland.  Not  only  is  Sir 
Samuel  a  lawyer  of  great  eminence,  but  he  possesses  a  keen 
knowledge  of  public  opinion  and  has  rendered  his  State  good 
service  in  various  public  offices,  being  twice  Prime  Minister.  In 
addition  to  his  work  in  the  Queensland  Cabinet  he  was  three 
times  elected  President  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Australasia,  the 
body  which  drafted  the  Constitution  of  the  Commonwealth  and 
was  mainly  responsible  for  the  movement  which  led  to  the 
federation  of  the  Australian  Colonies.   When,  therefore,  I  name 
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Sir  Samuel  Griffith  as  a  strong  advocate  of  a  preference  policy 
I  think  it  will  be  generally  conceded  that  I  name  a  man  whose 
opinions  carry  considerable  weight.  Bat  by  an  advocate  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  I  refer  to  Sir  Samuel  in  the  light  of  a 
follower.  Sixteen  years  ago  we  find  him  enimciating  principles 
bearing  a  photographic  resemblance  to  the  doctrines  now  being 
preached  from  the  Birmingham  pulpit. 

Indeed,  it  was  the  present  Chief  Justice  of  Australia  who 
opened  the  discussion  on  Imperial  Fiscal  Union  at  the  first 
Colonial  Conference  held  at  Downing  Street  by  submitting  the 
question,  "  Whether  it  should  not  be  recognised  as  part  of  the 
duty  of  the  Governing  Bodies  of  the  Empire  to  see  that  their 
own  subjects  have  a  preference  over  foreign  subjects  in  matters 
of  trade." 

If  any  member  of  the  Empire  [he  said]  thinks  fit  for  any  reason  to  impose 
customs  charges  upon  goods  imported  from  abroad,  it  should  be  recognised 
that  goods  coming  from  British  possessions  should  be  subject  to  a  lighter  duty 
than  those  coming  from  foreign  possessions ;  or,  to  put  it  in,  I  think,  a  prefer- 
able way,  that,  the  duty  on  goods  imported  from  abroad  being  fixed  according 
to  the  conTcnience  of  ^e  country,  according  to  the  wishes  of  its  legislature,  as 
to  which  there  should  be  perfect  freedom,  a  higher  duty  should  be  imposed 
upon  the  same  kind  of  goods  coming  from  foreign  countries  ...  it  would  never 
be  suggested,  I  think,  that  England  should  treat  the  people  of  France  on 
precisely  the  same  terms  as  she  would  treat  the  people  of  Scotland.  In  all 
matters  except  those  relating  to  this  question  of  trade  that  principle  is  entirely 
recognised. 

Kith  and  Kin. 

As  regards  buying  in  the  cheapest  market  Sir  Samuel  holds,  as 
we  all  hold,  that  to  establish  and  maintain  the  prosperity  of  its 
own  people  is  the  first  end  of  every  nation.  But  if  buying  in  some 
other  than  the  cheapest  market  would  conduce  more  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  Empire,  then  he  argues, as  in  all  other  matters, 
individual  liberty  must  yield  to  the  general  good  of  the  whole 
community."  Very  pertinent  to  the  issue  now  before  us  is  the 
statement  that  ''some  people  really  seem  to  think  it  would  be 
sinful — morally  wrong — to  adopt  any  principles  other  than  those 
of  universal  philanthropy  when  you  come  to  deal  with  foreign 
nations  in  questions  of  trade."  But  perhaps  Sir  Samuel  touches 
a  higher  plane  when,  in  behalf  of  a  preferential  treatment,  he 
appeals  to  the  common  brotherhood  of  Britons,  whether  they 
live  in  the  old  country  or  are  domiciled  in  the  great  over-sea 
dominions  of  the  Crown. 

Some  day,  perhaps,  human  nature  wiU  advance  so  far  that  we  shaU  regard 
all  mankind  as  so  truly  a  brotherhood  that  we  shall  no  longer  have  any  feelings 
of  rivaky  with  forei^  countries,  aad  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  take  any  steps 
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to  protect  ourselves  against  them.  But  in  the  meantime,  while  other  countries 
do  not  recognise  that  doctrine,  and  while  we  do  not  ourselves  do  so,  though  we 
may  profess  to  do  so,  it  is  desirable  that  we  should  give  practical  effect  to  the 
principles  that  we  hold  by  gi^'ing  natiural  advantages  to  the  people  of  our  kith' 
and  kin.  I  believe  that  doing  so  would  tend  in  a  very  large  degree  to  maintain 
and  strengthen  the  feeling  that  we  are  all  one  nation,  and  would  tend  in  many 
ways  to  bring  about  a  stronger  union  than  can  now  be  said  to  exist. 

Bond  of  Union. 

Curiously  alike  to  the  keynote  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  speech 
when  bidding  farewell  to  the  Agrats-General  at  the  Colonial 
Office,  are  the  following  words  of  the  Queensland  delegate  : — 

There  is  no  doubt  [he  said]  that  the  bond  of  material  advantage  is  a 
very  strong  one ;  it  ought  not  to  be  considered  the  highest  motive,  but  it  is 
practically  a  very  strong  and  important  consideration.  I  do  not  suggest  for 
a  moment  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  an  Imperial  ZoUverein.  That  would 
interfere  too  much  with  the  fiscal  systems  of  the  colonies  and  with  their 
revenue  and  expenditure.  But  I  do  maintain  that  if  the  unity  and  solidarity 
of  the  Empire  were  thoroug^y  recognised,  not  merely  from  the  teeth  down- 
wards, as  Carlyle  says,  but  recognised  as  the  pervadhig  sentiment  to  govern 
us  in  all  our  acts  as  an  Imperial  Power,  the  subject  I  am  calling  attention  to 
would  not  strike  anyone  as  being  very  strange  as  it  probably  now  does  strike 
some  people. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  Sir  John  Downer,  late  Premier 
of  South  Australia,  strongly  protested  against  a  trade  policy  which 
refused  to  take  cognisance  of  what  was  going  on  in  other  countries, 
and  the  worshipping  of  a  fetish  as  if  we  were  men  without  the 
powers  of  thinking."  To  his  mind  the  origin  of  Free  Trade  and 
Protection  had  very  little  to  do  with  philanthropic  motives.  In 
his  opinion  self-interest  was  the  motive  power  in  bringing  about 
Free  Trade,  "and  self-interest  will,  in  time,  bring  about  exactly 
the  opposite  in  due  course."  "And,"  he  added,  "I  think  the 
time  is  not  very  far  distant  now." 

The  question  [he  went  on  to  say]  is  whether  the  United  Kingdom  is  to  look 
on  at  foreign  combinations  to  destroy  her  trade,  and  never  in  any  way  to 
endeavour  to  make  any  internal  combination  herself.  .  .  .  The  time  must 
come,  but  the  time  is  fast  approaching,  when  I  think  that  those  who  in  the 
past  have  strongly  advocated  Free  Trade  will  see  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
that  their  trade  can  exist  unless  they  adopt  a  different  expedient. 

On  the  general  question  the  observations  of  Sir  William  Fitz- 
herbert,  then  Speaker  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  New  Zealand, 
and  a  man  of  vast  colonial  experience,  may  with  advantage,  be 
recalled : 

If  [he  said]  we  are  to  draw  ploser  the  bonds  of  union  between  the  British 
Empire  aU.over  the  world,  the  matter  of  the  trade  relations  of  the  En^piie  is  of 
fundamental  importance,  and  one  with  which  we  must  attempt  to  deal.  ... 
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Mr.  Service's  Views. 

I  am  a  Free  Trader/'  said  Mr.  Service,  at  one  time  Premier  of 
Victoria  in  opening  his  speech  as  a  representative  of  that  Colony, 
but  I  am  not  one  of  those  Free  Traders  who  believe  in  Free  Trade 
as  a  fetish  to  be  worn  as  a  mere  phrase  round  our  necks,  and  who 
regard  it  as  always  indicative  of  precisely  the  same  condition  of 
things  that  it  was  indicative  of  in  the  Cobden  period,  or  hold  that 
circumstances  might  never  arise  of  an  Imperial  character  which 
might  demand  a  revision  of  our  policy  on  that  subject."  Now 
if  you  examine  Mr.  Chamberlain's  speeches,  you  will,  I  think, 
find  that,  referring  to  the  same  point,  the  late  Colonial  Secretary 
has  himself  made  use  of  phraseology  similar  to  that  used  by 
Mr.  Service.  I  will  assume  that  Free  Trade  was  the  true  remedy 
for  the  condition  of  a&irs  that  existed  half  a  century  ago.  But 
even  with  this  assumption  it  cannot  be  said  that  Cobden  was 
considering  the  matter  from  the  colonial,  much  less  an  Imperial, 
standpoint.  Since  Cobden's  time  the  whole  position  has  changed. 
Circumstances  have  arisen  **  of  an  Imperial  character  which,  as 
Mr.  Service  very  properly  says,  "  demand  a  revision  of  our  fiscal 
policy." 

I  think  nothing  [he  said]  could  be  more  advantageous  to  the  unity  of  the 
empire  than  to  establish  a  greater  sympathy  in  a  financial  sense,  or  rather  in  a 
tariff  sense.  I  really  think  the  effect  of  it  would  he,  even  if  it  was  a  compara- 
tively impotent  cord  that  was  to  be  tied  round  the  component  parts  of  the 
empire,  still,  it  would  be  another  cord  added  to  the  strength  of  the  ties  which 
already  exist ;  that  is  to  say,  if  we  could  have  a  recognition  throughout  the 
empire  that  the  products  of  the  various  dependencies  would  be  treated  on  a 
different  footing  fiscally  from  the  products  of  foreign  countries  I  should  be 
inclined  to  regard  very  favourably  such  a  proposal. 

Cheap  Food  Supply. 

The  Victorian  Premier  was  not  unmindful  of  the  opposition 
which  a  preference  policy  might  raise  in  the  motherland,  and 
specially  alluded  to  the  matter  of  a  cheap  food  supply. 

Turning  to  the  question  of  the  free  admission  of  foreign  products  into 
England  [he  said]  if  you  take  the  cereal  products  as  an  illustration,  and  assume 
that  you  were  to  put  a  duty  of —I  do  not  care  what — £1  per  bushel,  or  any 
duty  you  like,  upon  foreign  wheat,  I  hold  that  it  is  qtiite  impossible  that  the 
price  of  wheat  could  be  raised  to  the  English  consumer.  It  might  be  for  the 
first  year  or  two,  because  at  the  moment  the  products  of  our  new  colonies  and 
dependencies  might  not  be  sufficient  to  supply  the  Tgngliyh  demand  for  that 
year  or  two,  but  after  that  time  the  colonies  could  easily  supply  it.  We  can 
raise  any  amount  of  wheat  in  the  Canadian  territories,  the  Australian 
territories,  and  the  Indian  territories,  and  other  parts  of  the  empire,  which 
would  effectuaUy  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  increase  of  price  of  cereab.  So 
far  as  that  is  oonoemed,  therefore,  we  may  put  it  on  one  side  altogether. 
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The  opponents  of  preference  may  perhaps  think  they  see  here 
a  point  to  aid  then:  side  of  the  case ;  but  it  is  a  false  point.  I 
can,  however,  imagine  a  free  importer,  holding  forth  on  the 
absurdity  of  the  colonies  sending  us  all  their  wheat  supply  and, 
clinching  his  argument  with  the  deduction  that  Mr.  Service 
promised  us  that  within  two  years'  time  the  colonies  and  depen- 
dencies would  raise  enough  wheat  to  supply  the  Empire,  whereas 
sixteen  years  have  passed  by  and  we  are  still  dependent  for  our 
food  upon  the  help  of  the  foreigner.  But,  instead  of  strengthening 
his  cause,  the  speaker  will  have  given  himself  away.  For  Mr. 
Service's  reasoning  depended  on  a  preferential  policy  being  in 
existence. 

The  logical  deduction  is  this :  If  sixteen  years  ago  we  had 
adopted  preferential  treatment  for  the  colonies  in  the  matter  of 
cereal  products,  for  the  last  thirteen  years  we  should  have  had  our 
food  supply  provided  from  within  the  Empire,  and  the  money 
which  has  gone  into  the  pockets  of  the  foreigner  during  that 
period  would  have  gone  into  the  pockets  of  our  kith  and  kin. 
I  say  this  is  the  logical  deduction  from  Mr.  Service's  reasoning, 
although  I  do  not  suppose  that  he  intended  the  period  of  a 
year  or  two  to  be  taken  literally.  In  any  event  his  opinion  is 
of  value  in  the  present  controversy  if  only  from  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Service  held  in  Victoria  the  same  position  that  Mr.  Beid 
held  in  New  South  Wales — that  of  premier  and  leader  of  the 
Free  Trade  party. 

But  it  should  be  understood,  and  it  may  be  convenient  to 
make  the  matter  clear  at  once,  that  what  is  regarded  as  Free 
Trade  and  Protection  in  this  country  has  no  actual  counterpart  in 
Australia  where  until  quite  recently  there  were  no  manufactures 
to  protect.  The  fiscal  battle  in  Australia  is,  and  always  has 
been,  one  of  high  or  low  tariffs,  and  it  is  mainly  on  this  issue  that 
every  parliamentary  election  held  in  Australia  for  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century  has  been  fought.  It  is  even  now  the  chief  point  at 
issue  in  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  Federal  Premier,  Mr.  Beid, 
has  just  announced  his  intention  of  appointing  a  Tariff  Commis- 
sion composed  of  men  of  moderate  views  on  either  side  and  not 
engaged  in  politics  in  order  that  the  subject  may  be  approached 
from  a  practical  business  standpoint.  In  Australia  the  whole 
question  is  one  of  revenue,  and  I  am  not  at  all  certain  whether 
the  matter  of  revenue  does  not  play  an  important  part  in  the 
reforms  proposed  on  our  fiscal  system  suggested  by  Mr.  Balfour 
and  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Wages  in  the  Colonies. 

We  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  the  possible  effect  of  a 
preference  policy  on  the  wages  of  the  British  working  man. 
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Mr.  Chamberlain  is  confident  that  if  his  policy  be  carried  out  in 
its  entirety  wages  will  increase.  Be  that  as  it  may,  at  the 
moment  I  am  only  concerned  with  colonial  opinion,  and,  there- 
fore, mnst  look  at  the  question  from  the  standpoint  of  wages  in 
the  colonies  rather  than  wages  in  the  mother-country.  This 
factor  in  the  issue  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  Mr.  Service,  who 
anticipated  there  might  be  at  first  a  fear  among  the  producing  " 
classes  in  his  colony  (a  description  which  will  doubtless  be  chal- 
lenged by  Lord  Rosebery,  who  would  apparently  have  us  suppose 
that  though  the  working  man  is  a  consumer/'  he  is  in  no  sense 
of  the  term  a  "producer"),  that  a  preference  policy  was  going 
te  interfere  with  their  wages.  But,  he  added,  "  it  is  very  easy 
to  put  the  matter  in  a  light  which  would  commend  itself  to 


Whether  [he  said]  you  reduce  the  English  duties  6  per  cent,  below  the 
foreign  duties,  or  raise  the  foreign  duties  5  per  cent,  above  the  English,  the 
same  effect  is  obtained  ...  so  that  a  wise  man  in  our  colonies  at  all  events 
would  put  it  in  one  way  rather  than  in  the  other ;  that  is  to  say,  in  a  pro- 
tectionist colony  it  had  better  be  put  as  a  proposition  to  increase  the  duties 
upon  foreign  imports  rather  than  as  a  proposition  to  reduce  the  duties  upon  the 
English  imports. 

What  Mr.  Service  here  sketched  out  as  the  probable  policy 
of  the  colonies  in  the  event  of  a  preference  arrangement  being 
accepted  by  the  mother-country,  has  received  striking  corrobora- 
tion from  the  colonial  governments  of  to-day.  Mr.  Seddon's 
preference  proposals  include  provisions  for  concluding  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  with  foreign  countries,  consideration  for  the 
industries  of  New  Zealand  preventing  a  reduction  of  the  duties 
on  British  imports.  Everywhere  there  is  the  same  intention  in 
no  way  to  handicap  the  progress  of  colonial  manufactures. 
Hence  we  have  the  opponents  of  preference  using  the  colonial 
policy  as  a  sure  and  certain  indication  that  the  colonies  do  not 
intend  to  do  anything  for  us.  Again  I  say  this  view  may  be 
correct,  but  I  venture  to  assert  that  the  value  or  non-value  of  the 
colonial  concessions  can  only  be  known  when  we  are  informed 
exactly  what  those  concessions  are.  Moreover  the  effect  upon 
the  mother-country  of  reducing  the  duties  on  British  goods,  or 
raising  the  duties  on  foreign  goods,  depends  entirely  upon  the 
terms  of  the  bargain  made. 

A  Question  for  the  Mother-country. 

I  cannot  better  conclude  this  somewhat  cursory  review  of  the 
1887  Conference  than  by  a  few  references  to  the  speech  made  by 
Mr.  Deakin,  then  Chief  Secretary  of  Victoria,  and  not  long  ago 


them. 
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Prime  Minister  of  the  Commonwealth.  Mr.  Deakin  has  ev&c 
been  heart  and  soul  for  a  preference  policy,  and  has  stated  his 
views  on  the  question  very  recently ;  these  views  will  be  fotmd 
duly  chronicled  in  their  proper  order.  It  should,  however,  be 
mentioned  here  that  when  speaking  at  Downing  Street  he  made 
a  special  point  of  his  belief  "that  one  of  the  strongest  of  the 
ties  that  can  unite  the  colonies  or  people  together  is  the  tie 
of  self-interest,  with  all  the  other  ties  which  flow  from  intimate 
commercial  relationship  in  the  way  of  intercourse  and  associa- 
tion.'* Adding  that  the  Australasian  Colonies  would  gladly  take 
their  part  in  any  movement  for  an  Imperial  tariff. 

But  if  it  is  not  necessary  to  set  out  in  detail  Mr.  Deakin's 
views  on  Mr.  Chamberlain's  policy,  it  is  a  timely  opportunity  for 
drawing  attention  to  the  pronouncement  made  by  the  Victorian 
representative  in  1887  that  the  whole  question  is  one  really  for 
the  English  people,  and  not  for  the  colonies. 

So  far  as  I  can  judge  [he  said]  until  a  very  great  change  indeed  comes  over 
the  manner  of  regarding  fiscal  questions  in  Great  Britsun  (a  change  which  may 
come  sooner  than  we  anticipate)  it  is  almost  idle  for  us  to  raise  the  issue.  It 
may  be  well  for  the  colonies  to  set  it  on  record  that,  because  they  are  so 
Imperialist  in  feeling,  because  they  are  so  stirred  by  every  movement  that 
helps  to  bind  together  the  Empire,  and  looking  upon  this  proposal  as  one  of 
the  means  of  imiting  its  scattered  parts,  they  would  gladly  avail  themselves 
of  it.  But  it  is  not  for  the  colonies  to  urge  the  adoption  of  the  proposal  as 
one  which  would  be  a  benefit  to  them.  It  is  really  an  Imperial  matter,  and 
until  the  head  and  heart  of  the  Empire  here  become  animated  by  the  same 
feeling,  and  become  convinced  that  this  is  a  good  means  to  adopt,  our 
voices  must  be  futUe,  the  expression  of  our  views  may  be  considered  premature. 
.  .  .  We  feel  it  is  a  question  to  be  dealt  with  elsewhere,  and  by  others  who 
might  even  regard  us  as  being  moved  by  selfish  interests,  whereas  we  are  really 
moved  by  Imperial  interests. 

Here,  in  short,  we  have  the  kernel  of  the  present  issue.  Nothing 
in  the  way  of  an  Imperial  tariff  can  ever  be  carried  out  imtil 
the  people  of  this  country  agree  to  abandon  worshipping  Free 
Trade  as  a  fetish.  Canada,  the  Cape  Colony,  New  Zealand,  and 
Australia  *  have  in  turn  given  a  preference  to  British  goods.  But 
until  the  motherland  refuses  to  place  herself  in  a  position  to  offer 
some  return  we  are  as  we  were.  An  arrangement  in  which  one 
side  gets  everything  and  the  other  side  gets  nothing  is  bound 
sooner  or  later  to  come  to  grief.  Beciprocity  alone  is  the  com- 
mercial tie  which,  to  use  Mr.  Deakin's  words,  will  demonstrate 
the  unity  of  the  Empire  and  assist  to  make  it  a  potent  reality. 


*  See  p.  860. 
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The  Ottawa  Confbbence,  1894. 


Canadian  Delegates. 

Enough,  I  think,  has  been  Raid  to  show  that  colonial  opinion, 
expressed  as  it  was  by  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Gape 
Colony,  without  any  party  bias,  at  the  Conference  of  1887,  is 
in  favour  of  a  preference  policy.  I  now  pass  on  to  deal  with  the 
views  of  Canada  as  placed  on  record  at  the  second  official 
gathering  of  statesmen  representing  the  self-governing  colonies 
which  took  place  at  Ottawa,  in  1894— just  ten  years  ago. 
On  this  occafiion,  as  nctight  be  expected,  Canada  was  very 
strongly  represented.  Mr.  (now  Sir)  Mackenzie  Bowell,  then 
Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  presided  over  the  meetings, 
the  other  delegates  representing  the  Dominion  Government 
being  Sir  Adolphe  Caron,  Postmaster-General;  Mr.  Foster, 
Minister  of  Finance  and  Sir  Sandford  Fleming.  With  the 
exception  of  the  last-named,  all  the  Canadian  delegates  were 
members  of  the  Privy  Council  of  Canada.  The  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  sent  three  representatives,  including  Mr.  Hofmeyr,  who 
had  attended  the  1887  conference;  Victoria  and  Queensland 
two,  and  New  South  Wales,  Tasmania,  South  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand  one  each,  while  the  Home  Government  was  repre- 
sented by  Lord  Jersey,  who  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Mercer  of  the  Colonial  Office. 

The  entire  proceedings  at  Ottawa  supply  an  interesting  chapter 
to  the  pages  of  Imperial  history;  but  particularly  instructive 
just  now,  is  the  official  report  of  the  two  days*  debate,  which 
resulted  in  the  Conference  recording  its  belief in  the  advisability 
of  a  customs  arrangement  between  Great  Britain  and  her 
colonies,  by  which  trade  within  the  Empire  may  be  placed  on  a 
more  favourable  footing  than  that  which  is  carried  on  with 
foreign  countries." 

The  Minority  Vote. 

To  prevent  misunderstanding  I  will  at  once  mention  that 
while  Canada,  Tasmania,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  South 
Australia,  and  Victoria  voted  in  favour  of  the  resolution,  the  votes 
of  New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  and  New  Zealand  were  cast 
against  it.  Had  all  the  delegates  present  been  afforded  the 
opportunity  of  recording  their  views,  the  majority  in  favour  must 
have  been  considenbbly  greater.  But  to  equaUse  strength  it  was 
decided  to  take  the  vote  by  colonies  and  not  by  representatives, 
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one  vote  being  allowed  to  each  colony.  And  with  the  president's 
ruling  no  fault  can  be  found.  Following  Bir  Robert  Wisdom's 
lead  in  1887  Mr.  Suttor,  the  New  South  Wales  delegate,  took  the 
line  that  the  motion  went  beyond  the  purview  of  the  conference. 
Accordingly  he  did  not  regard  the  proposal  as  practicali  and  on 
this  basis  framed  his  argument  against  it.  I  will  not  say  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  opponents  may  not  find  in  his  speech  material  to 
support  their  views,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  will  not  do  to 
assume  that  the  New  South  Wales  delegate  would  have  voted 
against  the  motion  if  the  position  was  then  as  it  is  to-day.  Queens- 
land adopted  similar  tactics  to  New  South  Wales,  and  Mr. 
Th3mne,  the  senior  delegate,  took  much  the  same  course  as  that 
adopted  by  Mr.  Suttor.  But  his  vote  was  even  of  less  value  than 
that  of  the  New  South  Wales  representative,  and  cannot  be 
accepted  as  gauging  the  opinion  of  the  colony  on  the  issue. 

Pressed  by  the  president  to  say  if  he  thought  it inadvisable  " 
to  have  a  customs  arrangement  with  Great  Britain,  Mr.  Thynne 
evaded  a  direct  reply,  falling  back  on  his  point  that  the  resolution 
went  *'  beyond  the  functions  of  the  conference."  He  admitted, 
however,  that it  might  possibly  "  be  advantageous  to  the  colonies 
to  have  some  preferential  trade  arrangement  with  Great  Britain. 
Compared  with  Mr.  Thjoine's  hesitancy  we  have  the  very  forcible 
speech  made  in  1887  by  Sir  Samuel  Griffith.  I  do  not,  therefore, 
think  that  Mr.  Thynne's  vote,  given  as  it  was  on  a  side  issue, 
need  occasion  much  concern.  Then  I  come  to  Mr.  Lee  Smith, 
who  represented  New  Zealand.  The  weakness  of  his  opposition  is 
shown  in  his  opening  remarks  when  he  said  'Hhat  ^e  feeling 
which  binds  together  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  would  be 
more  forcibly  cemented  by  paying  more  regard  to  the  great 
question  of  commercial  relation."  After  so  patent  an  utterance 
in  favour  of  the  resolution,  his  vote  is  hardly  worthy  of  serious 
consideration.  But  here,  again,  all  doubts  as  to  the  opinion  of 
New  Zealand  are  set  aside  by  the  strongly-pronounced  views  of 
Mr.  Seddon  and  his  Cabinet,  who  have  declared  themselves  full 
believers  in  preference,  and  followers  of  Mr.  Chamberlain. 
Having  thus  briefly,  and  I  hope  fairly,  alluded  to  the  opposing 
faction,  I  will  proceed  to  examine  the  arguments  put  forward  by 
the  statesmen  who  represented  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

Mr.  Foster's  Views. 

The  preference  resolution  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Foster,  whose 
speech  occupied  much  the  same  position  at  Ottawa  as  Mr. 
Hofmeyr's  did  at  Downing  Street  in  1887.  After  alluding  to  the 
fact  that  the  progress  and  stability  of  the  Empire  depended  on 
the  unity  of  its  different  parts,  and  referring  to  the  part  played 
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by  the  Army  and  the  Navy  in  fostering  this  unity,  he  went  on 
to  say: 

There  is  one  thing  which  is  stronger,  in  its  way,  than  any  other,  and  which 
is,  to  my  mind,  essentially  necessary  in  order  that  unity  shall  be  preserved 
between  parts  of  an  Empire  so  far  removed  from  each  other,  and  in  some 
respects  with  such  divergent  interests.  I  refer  to  the  common  blood  of  trade 
and  commerce  which  flows  from  the  heart  of  the  Empire  ont  into  the  limbs  of 
the  dependencies  and  back  again  with  its  strength  and  vivifying  influence  to 
the  heart  of  the  Empire.  Trade  and  commerce  carry  with  them  knowledge 
and  sympathy.  It  is  impossible  for  the  commercial  community  of  QreaX 
Britain  to  have  to  do  with  the  commercial  interests  of  any  country,  especially 
with  the  trade  interests  of  the  ports  of  the  Empire,  without  getting  a  large 
knowledge  of  the  resources  and  capabilities  of  those  different  parts,  and  without 
having  bound  up  with  that  a  material,  and,  if  you  wish,  a  selflsh  interest.  .  .  . 
And  this  is,  to  my  mind,  the  guarantee  of  the  futve  unity,  the  future  stability, 
and  the  future  prosperity  of  the  great  British  Empire. 

Having  thus  prefaced  his  remarks  by  urging  the  importance 
of  closer  trade  relations,  he  proceeded  to  show  how  comiperce 
between  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire  could  be  advanced  by 
a  policy  of  preference. 

Who  doubts  [he  said]  for  a  single  moment  that  if  Great  Britain  and  her 
colonies  could  be  formed  into  a  commercial  union,  whereby  the  trade  between 
the  different  parts  of  the  Empire  would  have  a  more  favoured  position  than 
outside  or  foreign  trade,  who  doubts  but  that  immense  benefits  would  imme- 
diately accrue  to  the  Empire  as  a  whole  ?  What  would  it  mean  9  It  would 
mean,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  energy,  the  genius,  the  strength,  the  power,- 
the  research  of  the  conmiercial  communities  of  Great  Britain  would  be  directed 
more  and  more  to  her  colonial  possessions,  and  that  whatever  there  was  of 
advantage  in  the  direction  of  these  forces  and  these  powers  towards  the 
development  of  the  colonies  would  immediately  have  its  result  in  the  growth 
and  progress  of  these  colonies.  What  an  impetus  would  be  given  to  emigra- 
tion if,  for  all  practical  trade  purposes,  the  British  Empire  were  one,  and 
whenever  a  man  left  Great  Britain  he  could  feel  that  in  making  his  choice 
there  were  two  things  to  be  considered :  one,  to  go  under  a  foreign  flivg  and 
engage  in  an  industrial  or  commercial  -life  which  had  not  the  advantages  that 
it  otherwise  might  have ;  the  other,  to  remain  under  the  same  institutions,  the 
same  flivg*  ^md  when  he  came  to  think  of  his  material  and  commercial  interests 
to  feel  that  he  was  placing  himself  in  a  better  position  by  means  of  a  favoured 
customs  or  trade  arrangement. 

Preference,  not  Uniform  Treatment. 

It  is  often  said  by  the  opponents  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
programme  that  just  as  Imperial  Free  Trade  is  impossible  of 
attainment  so  also  is  preferential  trade  within  the  Empire,  for 
that  would  necessarily  involve  the  same  treatment  being  meted 
out  to  every  dependency  of  the  Crown.  Criticism  of  this  kind 
is  too  often  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed.  And  yet  it  is  so  easy  to 
meet.  A  policy  of  preference  does  not  require  imiformity  of 
treatment,  nor  do  Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposals  involve  uniformity. 
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What  18  intended  is  to  make  a  bargain  with  each  dependency 
or  group  of  dependencies.  And  as  this  was  also  the  contention  at 
Ottawa  it  may  be  of  assistance  in  the  present  position  of  the 
fiscal  controversy  to  recall  that  portion  of  Mr.  Foster's  argument 
in  which  he  deals  with  the  point. 

The  motion  [he  said]  is  framed  so  as  to  give  it  as  wide  a  range  and  as  great 
elasticity  as  possible.  This  motion  does  not  ask  that  Great  Britain  shall  give 
on  every  product  of  her  colonies  a  preferential  position,  but  she  may  choose  as 
regards  certain  things  which  would  be  of  use  to  her  colonies.  Certain  things 
she  might  not  be  able  even  ^  put  a  small  duty  upon,  but  she  may  be  able  to 
accede  to  this  proposition  without  any  detriment  to  her  trade  and  commerce. 
This  resolution  is  so  framed  that  it  does  not  necessarily  become  inolusi>'e  of  all 
the  products.  It  gives  a  choice  of  selection.  The  only  thing  to  afi&im  is  that 
more  fovourable  trade  arrangements  bo  given  to  the  colonies  than  is  given  to 
foreign  countries.  I  desire  to  put  in  three  or  foiur  words  after  the  word 
products,"  making  my  resolution  read  products,  in  whole  or  in  part,"  so 
that  it  will  leave  the  clause  elastic  and  will  not  bind  a  colony  to  give  dififerential 
arrangements  upon  every  article  of  her  imports,  but  will  allow  a  selection,  so 
that  a  number  may  be  chosen,  and  upon  these  a  dififerential  rate  or  more 
favourable  treatment  may  be  given. 

The' reference  to  the  term  "  products  "  was  in  no  way  intended 
to  interfere  with  the  phraseology  of  the  main  or  first  resolution. 
It  had  to  do  with  the  wording  of  the  second  resolution,  which, 
after  amendment,  read  as  follows  : — 

That  until  the  mother-country  can  see  her  way  to  enter  into  customs 
arrangements  with  her  colonies,  it  is  desirable  that  when  empowered  so  to  do, 
the  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  or  such  of  them  as  may  be  disposed  to  accede  to 
its  view,  take  steps  to  place  each  other^s  products  in  whole  or  in  part  on  a  more 
favoured  customs  basis  than  is  accorded  to  the  like  product  of  foreign  coimtries. 

Here  it  may  be  convenient  to  recite  the  preamble  governing 
both  resolutions : 

Whereas:  The  stability  and  progress  of  the  British  Empire  can  be. best 
assured  by  drawing  continually  closer  the  bonds  that  unite  the  colonies  with 
the  mother-country  and  by  the  continuous  growth  of  a  practical  sympathy  and 
cO'Operation  in  all  that  pertain  to  the  common  welfare.  And  whereas :  This 
co-operation  and  unity  can  in  no  way  be  more  effectually  promoted  than  by  the 
cultivation  and  extension  of  the  mutual  and  profitable  interchange  of  their 
products.  Therefore  resolved:  (Here  follow  the  two  resolutions  above 
recited.) 

The  true  value  of  the  minority  vote  on  the  first  resolution 
is  perhaps  best  gauged  from  the  fact  that  both  the  preamble 
and  the  second  resolution  were  passed  unanimously. 


Theory  and  Practice. 

Pealing  with  the  theoretical*'  reasons  against  Great  Britain 
giving  a  more  favoured  place  to  the  commerce  of  her  colonies 
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than  to  the  commerce  of  foreign  countries,  Mr.  Foster  said  he 
had  been  asked  by  Englishmen  why  Canada  did  not  let  British 
goods  in  free  when  Great  Britain  gave  free  entry  to  Canadian 
goods.  Of  coarse,  this  was  before  Canada  gave  any  preference  to 
our  manufactures,  but  the  reply  is  equally  forcible  in  the  altered 
conditions  of  to-day.  "True,"  said  Mr.  Foster,  "you  give  an 
open  market  to  the  goods  of  Canada,  but  you  give  an  equally 
open  market  to  every  competitor  of  Canada,  and  consequently 
you  are  doing  no  favour  to  Canada  for  which  you  can  ask  a 
favour  in  return,"  an  answer  which  is  unassailable.  Then  came 
Mr.  Foster's  turn  to  interrogate.  And  the  question  he  put  was — 
"  What  foreign  country  is  especially  solicitous  as  to  what  it  does 
for  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain?"  Answering  the  question 
himself,  he  made  the  following  telling  reply : 

Great  Britain,  fort^  or  fifty  years  ago,  started  out  on  the  assumption  that  it 
would  be  better  for  her  to  reverse  the  policy  of  former  times,  which  was  a 
strictly  protective  policy,  amounting  to  prohibition,  and  make  herself  the 
workshop  tox  the  world.  It  was  wise  without  a  doubt,  but  a  workshop  for  the 
world  then  was  dififerent  from  the  workshop  for  the  world  at  the  present  time. 
Then  Great  Britain,  when  she  made  her  market  free  to  the  produce  of  the 
world,  had  practically  the  monopoly  of  supplying  the  world  in  return  for  what 
they  needed  of  manufactured  goods,  but  from  that  time  to  this  the  lines  have 
been  continuously  raised  until  every  European  country  to-day,  almost  without 
exception  and  almost  every  great  country,  has  raised  fiscal  walls  against  the 
commerce  of  Great  Britain,  has  prevented  the  ingress  of  her  goods,  in  so  far  as 
the  tariff  wall  went,  diminished  the  sale  of  her  goods  within  their  borders  by 
the  impetus  they  gave  to  manufacturing  industry  on  account  of  the  raising  of 
those  walls,  until  to-day  coimtries  which  twenty  years  ago  depended  on  English 
makers  chiefly  for  nine-tenths  of  what  they  consumed  in  the  way  of  manu- 
factured articles  are  to-day  making  within  their  own  borders  nine-tenths  of 
what  they  consume. 

The  Colonies  save  the  Situation. 

Continuing  in  the  same  strain,  the  Canadian  delegate  per- 
tinently remarked  that,  not  content  with  raising  walls  against  the 
conunerce  of  Great  Britain  so  far  as  manufactured  goods  were 
concerned,  foreign  nations  had  taken  advantage  of  the  open 
markets  of  Great  Britain  and  competed  therein,  "  thus  lessening 
the  scope  and  area  of  the  patronage  of  the  working  men  of  Great 
Britain  and  of  the  working  marts  of  Great  Britain."  A  point 
constantly  pressed  by  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  that 
the  position  of  our  outside  trade  is  due  more  to  increased  trade 
with  the  colonies  than  to  our  exports  to  foreign  countries.  On 
this  matter  Mr.  Foster's  observations  confirm  the  views  expressed 
by  Mr.  Hofmeyr  in  1887  : 

It  is  true  [he  said]  that  Great  Britain  has  been  out  out  from  a  great  many 
countries,  but  stiU  has  extended  her  commerce.   How  has  she  done  it.  She 
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has  done  it  through  her  colonies.  In  foreign  countries  she  has  not  extended 
her  commerce  to  anything  like  the  extent  she  has  in  the  colonies.  A  colonial 
consumer  is  worth  more  to  the  British  producer  than  six  European  consumers ; 
so  that  every  colonial  dependency  that  she  possesses  has  become  her  customer, 
and  her  commerce  could  never  have  extended  as  it  has  if  it  had  not  been  for 
these  dependencies.  True,  the  colonies  have  all  protected  against  the  mother- 
country,  but  none  of  them  have  protected  as  the  foreign  countries  have  pro- 
tected against  her.  .  .  .  You  will  find  that  the  protection  is  far  lower  in  the 
colonies  of  Britain  against  British  goods,  taking  it  on  an  average,  than  it  is  in 
the  foreign  countries.    So  that  she  has  gained  by  her  colonies. 

Surely,  then,  we  should  take  every  care  to  foster  our  colonial 
trade,  if  not  as  a  matter  of  grace,  at  any  rate  as  a  matter  of 
business.  And  here  let  me  remind  Lord  Bosebery  and  bis 
followers  that,  whatever  may  be  their  views  as  to  the  effect 
produced  by  the  adoption  of  a  preference  pohcy  on  the  unity  of 
tbe  Empire,  the  assumption  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  in  any  way 
asserted  that  the  non-adoption  of  his  proposals  by  the  mother- 
country  necessarily  involves  separation  has  no  foundation  in  fact. 
What,  I  take  it,  Mr.  Chamberlain  argues,  and  has  argued  over 
and  over  again,  is  that  while  our  trade  with  the  colonies  is  in- 
creasing, the  colonies  are  also  trading  to  a  large  extent  with 
foreign  countries,  and  that  if  we  persist  in  refusing  to  respond 
to  the  oft-expressed  wish  of  the  colonies  for  a  preference  other 
Powers  may  approach  them,  when,  in  the  absence  of  any  com- 
mercial arrangements  with  the  mother-country,  it  would  be  only 
following  in  the  ordinary  hnes  of  business  were  the  colonies  to 
accept  from  other  hands  the  favours  we  refused  to  give-  Once 
a  position  of  this  kind  is  brought  about  the  days  of  closer  com- 
mercial union  would  be  over  for  ever.  The  Empire  would 
remain  as  it  is  to-day,  but  it  would  be  an  Empire  without  that 
link  which  of  all  others  makes  for  solidarity — the  link  of  mutual 
trading  interests. 

Wheat  Supply. 

In  advancing  his  plan  of  a  customs  arrangement  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  colonies,  Mr.  Foster  did  not  confine  his 
line  of  argument  to  one  side  of  the  issue.  Looking  at  the  problem 
through  home  as  well  as  through  colonial  spectacles,  he  dealt  at 
length  with  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  continued  food  supply 
for  the  Motherland,  and  instanced  how  closely  the  matter  rested, 
in  existing  circumstances,  oix  the  friendship  of  foreign  powers. 
Quoting  Eussia,  probably  with  the  view  that  Bussia  of  all 
European  Powers  was  the  most  likely  at  some  time  or  other  to 
be  found  in  open  hostihty  to  Great  Britain,  he  said : 

A  great  war  carried  on  with  Bussia  or  some  of  the  other  Powers  would 
make  them  conserve  their  food  supplies  and  prevent  them  sending  them  to 
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Qrwi  Britain  .  .  .  the  true  food  supply  and  the  strategic  food  supply  of  Ghreat 
Britain  is  in  her  own  colonies  and  her  own  dependencies,  with  whom  she  will 
never  be  at  war,  and  between  whom  and  herself  it  is  most  easy  for  her  to  keep 
continual  communication.  For  the  markets  of  trade  are  more  easily  kept  open 
in  a  friendly  than  in  an  unfriendly  country,  and  in  a  friendly  part  of  the 
Empire  than  among  the  foes  of  the  Empire. 

Passing  from  Europe  to  the  Continent  of  America,  the 
Canadian  delegate  impressed  on  the  conference  the  economic 
difficulties  standing  in  the  way  of  a  continuous  supply  from  the 
United  States.  Most  of  the  available  arable  land  in  that  portion 
of  the  great  North  American  Continent,  he  reminded  his  audience, 
had  been  taken  up,  and  the  productiveness  of  those  wide  acres 
was  diminishing  year  by  year.  The  amount  of  land  going  out 
of  wheat  cultivation  was  great,  and  the  fact  that  the  American 
people  are  becoming  wealthier  was  having  an  effect.  The  lands 
are  being  taken  up  in  parks  and  grazing  grounds,  and  the  popula- 
tion is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  two  millions  of  people  a  year." 
As  against  these  contentions  it  may  be  argued  that  the  past 
ten  years  have  witnessed  but  little  change  in  the  quantity  of 
American  wheat  reaching  this  country.  But  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  the  next  ten  years  will  see  a  similar  condition  of 
things.  What  was  true  in  1894  will  be  doubly  true  in  1904,  and 
one  has  only  to  read  the  daily  newspapers  to  understand  the  true 
inwardness  of  the  migration  of  farmers  from  the  United  States 
into  Canada. 

But  while  no  doubt  exists  regarding  the  capacity  of  the 
Britains  oversea  to  produce  sufficient  wheat  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  United  Eingdom,  unless  some  inducement  be  offered,  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  immediate  future  will  see  the 
necessary  number  of  acres  put  under  wheat  in  the  colonies.  In 
proportion  as  Great  Britain  stimulates  her  colonies,  so  in  propor- 
tion, to  quote  Mr.  Foster,  will  "  the  colonies  become  the  supply 
centres  of  food  for  Great  Britain.'*  Herein  we  have  the  key  to 
the  situation.  The  colonies  are  well  able  to  meet  the  calls  likely 
to  be  made  on  them,  but  "  it  needs  an  impetus  "  to  accomplish 
this  end.  In  other  words,  if  we  are  to  be  a  self-contained 
Empire  in  the  vital  matter  of  food — within,  say,  the  next  ten 
years — we  must  give  the  bolonies  a  preference  on  their  wheat 
exports. 

Lord  Rosebery  as  Protectionist. 

But  Lord  Bosebery  would  have  us  look  at  the  matter  from 
an  altogether  different  standpoint.  Astounded,  indeed,  will  be 
our  kinsmen  oversea—long  accustomed  to  hear  him  preach 

so  ably  the  doctrines  of  colonial  development  and  closer  union  
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at  the  views  propounded  in  Edinburgh.  After  correctly  stating 
that  the  new  plan  is  to  develop  wheat-growing  within  the 
Empire,  Lord  Bosebery  went  on  to  point  out  that  the  sole  effect 
as  regards  agriculture  in  the  motherland  would  be  "  to  stimulate 
wheat-growing  and  agriculture  in  the  colonies  to  an  almost 
unlimited  degree/'  This  accurate  conclusion  he  used,  not,  as 
might  be  supposed  from  hiis  past  credentials,  to  urge  the  people 
of  this  country  to  do  their  utmost  to  bring  about  so  desirable 
an  Imperial  result,  but  to  warn  them  that  the  new  policy  would 
open  up  an  "  illimitable  area  of  competition  "  for  the  British 
farmer,  and  lead  to  the  further  depopulation  of  the  country 
districts  in  England  to  meet  the  demands  of  Canadian  agri- 
culturists. Lord  Bosebery  seemed  to  forget  that  his  remarks 
strangely  conflicted  with  the  cheap-food  appeal  which  he  has 
advanced  elsewhere.  This  great  card  of  the  free  importers  was 
thrown  to  the  winds  in  order  to  secure  a  momentary  triumph 
for  the  text,  that  a  tax  of  two  shillings  a  quarter  on  imported 
foreign  wheat  would  not  assist  but  rather  be  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  British  farmer.  Starting  with  an  earnest  desire 
to  proclaim  the  advantages  of  free  imports,  Lord  Bosebery 
would  seem  to  have  succeeded  in  proclaiming  himself  an  ardent 
Protectionist. 

Before  he  had  finished  speaking,  however.  Lord  Bosebery 
fully  admitted  Mr.  Foster's  contention  against  the  United  States 
being  a  never-ending  granary  for  Great  Britain.  "In  time,'* 
said  he,  "the  United  States,  with  its  growing  population  of 
eighty  millions  or  more,  will  not  have  surplus  food  enough  to 
feed  that  population."  But  even  this  admission  apparently  failed 
to  satisfy  him,  for  he  went  on  to  proclaim :  "  Then  will  be 
the  time  of  Canada  and  Australia  to  develop  to  every  advan- 
tage their  virgin  soils  and  become  the  great  grain-supplying 
source  of  the  Empire."  Thus  the  British  farmer,  according  to 
Lord  Bosebery,  is  to  continue  the  present  struggle  until  the 
United  States  supply  dries  up,  in  the  sure  and  certain  hope  that 
these  years  of  self-denial  and  useful  preparation  will  properly  fit 
him  to  deal  successfully,  when  the  natural  period  arrives,  with 
an  illimitable  area  of  competition  " — but  without  the  assist- 
ance of  a  preference  of  two  shillings  a  quarter  on  home-grown 
wheat. 

The  Cheap  Loaf. 

I  pass  on  to  notice  a  few  more  points  mentioned  at  Ottawa, 
points  which  have  attracted  very  general  attention  in  the  present 
controversy,  and  I  commend  their  treatment  by  the  Canadian 
representative  to  the  passive  resisters  of  fiscal  reform.   On  the 
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question  of  the  cheap  loaf,  which  so  greatly  agitates  the  oppo- 
nents of  a  preference  policy,  Mr.  Foster  remarked : — 

Go  down  to  Montreal  to-day  (1894)  and  ask  the  price  of  a  loaf  of 
bread.  Put  that  in  your  note-book.  Go  back  six  years  and  ask  the  price  of 
a  loaf  of  bread.  Put  that  in  your  note-book.  Get  the  price  of  flour  then  and 
the  price  of  flour  to-day.  You  will  find  that  the  price  of  wheat  to-day  is  exactly 
half  what  it  was  then,  and  yet  the  citizen  pays  the  same  for  his  loaf  that  he 
did  six  years  ago.  Take  the  course  of  French  history,  where  they  have  placed 
increased  duties  on  wheat  and  breadstuffs  year  by  year.  Take  statistics  and 
read  them  as  to  the  price  of  wheat  and  flour  and  the  duties  placed  upon  them. 
Ask  whether  or  not  the  price  of  the  loaf  has  risen  in  connection  with  it,  and 
then  come  back  to  whether  or  not  it  is  not  possible  that  Great  Britain  might 
put  a  slight  discriminating  duty  upon  wheat,  and  her  artisan  and  her  labourer 
pay  not  a  single  cent  more  for  his  loaf  than  he  does  to-day. 

Colonial  Industries. 

Nor  did  the  Canadian  delegate  overlook  the  importance  of 
avoiding  any  concession  to  the  motherland  likely  to  prejudice  the 
position  or  progress  of  colonial  industries.  This  point  has  a 
particularly  intimate  bearing  on  the  present  discussion,  seeing 
that  the  opponents  of  preference  have  not  hesitated  to  say  that 
its  adoption  at  this  stage  will  imperil  if  not  destroy  the 
industries  which  the  colonies  have  worked  so  hard  to  build  up 
and  encourage.  Indeed,  some  critics  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to 
state  that  the  stopping  of  colonial  industries  will  be  a  natural  result 
of  a  preference  policy;  and  this,  notwithstanding  that  the  late 
colonial  minister  has  himself  shown  the  charge  to  be  devoid  of 
foundation.  But  let  us  see  what  the  Canadian  Minister  of 
Finance  had  to  say  on  the  subject  at  a  date  when  the  Dominion 
industries  were  at  a  far  more  tender  age  than  they  are  to-day. 

Canada  [he  said]  is  a  protective  country.  We  believe,  rightly  or  wrongly— 
and  we  have  acted  on  that  belief — ^that  to  develop  our  own  industries  in  the 
peculiar  circumstances  in  which  we  were,  we  had  to  have  something  more  than 
revenue  duties.  We  have  developed  these  industries ;  we  would  not  care  to  see 
these  industries  destroyed  now.  There  are  certain  of  them  which,  even  if  Great 
Britain  were  to  assent  to  this  and  make  an  arrangement,  we  would  not  wish  to 
imperil.  All  this  resolution  binds  us  to  do  is  to  put  the  goods  of  Great  Britain 
in  whole  or  in  part — whatever  may  be  negotiated  and  come  within  the  scope  of 
this  arrangement  if  it  is  finally  completed— on  a  more  favoured  basis  than  we 
put  the  goods  of  a  like  kind  from  a  foreign  country.  So  that  it  would  not 
necessitate  the  destruction  of  cherished  and  very  vital  interests  in  the  colonies, 
but  it  would  give  them  their  chance.  But  whatever  reasonable  protective 
duties  you  may  impose,  goods  \iiU  come  in  from  foreign  countries,  and  if  you 
give  Great  Britain,  with  reference  to  these  manufactured  articles,  a  better 
position  than  the  foreign  makers,  you  would  give  her  a  decided  advantage,  and 
that  brings  you  within  the  scope  of  this  resolution.  Therefore,  I  do  not  see 
how  I,  as  a  Protectionist  and  coming  from  Canada,  could  object  to  this  resolu- 
tion on  that  ground  for  fear  that,  by  its  being  carried  out,  we  will  be  obliged 
to  destroy  great  and  vital  industries. 
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A  Give-and-Take  Policy. 

Finally,  Mr.  Foster  repudiated  the  idea  of  Canada  supporting 
a  policy  which  involved  the  colonies  giving  everything  to  Great 
Britain  and  Great  Britain  giving  no  return.  Ck>mmerce/'  he 
rightly  said,  "  is  inexorable,  sentiment  is  free,  and,  when  it  comes 
down  to  a  point  of  arrangement,  between  those  having  the  entire 
power  of  their  fiscal  arrangements,  between  themselves  by  the 
constitution  and  the  law,  it  will  proceed  on  a  commercial  basis, 
and  a  fair  consideration  and  a  fair  distribution  will  be  asked  for." 
Since  this  statement  was  made  Canada,  as  we  all  know,  has  given 
a  preference  to  British  goods  without  asking  or  receiving  anything 
in  return.  But  to  judge  from  the  resolution  of  the  Canadian 
parliament,  from  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  utterances  at  the  Corona- 
tion Conference  and  the  pronouncements  of  other  Canadian 
statesmen  belonging  to  both  political  parties,  a  general  opinion 
prevails  in  the  Dominion  that  the  time  has  arrived  when 
Canada's  concession  should  meet  with  its  equivalent  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  Moreover,  Canada  is  prepared,  if  Great 
Britain  will  give  a  preference  to  Canadian  wheat,  to  lower 
still  further  her  tariff  rates  against  the  products  of  the  mother- 
country. 

When  Mr.  Foster  was  indicating  by  examples  how  a  preference 
policy  could  be  worked  to  the  advantage  of  the  colonies  the  New 
South  Wales  representative  interposed  with  the  selfish  observa- 
tion : 

But  if  we  are  going  to  enter  into  such  an  arrangement  as  this,  that  England 
is  going  to  check  the  introduction  of  foreign  goods  to  assist  her  colonies  in 
order  to  increase  the  volume  of  trade  between  the  colonies  and  herself,  she 
may  fairly  ask  us  to  reciprocate  and  allow  her  to  send  her  manufactured  goods 
on  the  same  terms  that  she  receives  our  products.  I  want  to  ask  my  fellow 
delegates  if  they  are  prepared  to  pledge  their  governments  to  that  extent,  that 
in  the  event  of  England  allowing  our  goods  to  go  in  in  that  way,  and  taxing 
the  foreign  goods,  we  are  prepared  to  reciprocate  and  allow  the  manufactured 
goods  of  England  to  come  into  our  ports  free.  I,  for  one,  must  say  that  I  am 
not  prepared  for  that. 

That,  as  Mr.  Foster  pointed  out  in  reply,  is  not  a  fair  state- 
ment of  the  case. 

No  man  [he  said]  carrying  on  business  with  a  business  man  would  attempt 
for  a  moment  to  do  business  in  that  way.  When  two  business  men  oome 
together  to  talk  about  business,  they  are  supposed  to  ask  only  fair  advantages 
for  either  side ;  and  one  man  does  not  say  to  the  other :  Tou  give  me  £10  and 
I  will  give  you  £1,'*  Neither  would  Britain  or  other  commercial  communities 
make  such  requests.  If  Ghreat  Britain  gives  us  to-day  no  advantage  over 
another  nation,  we  give  Great  Britain  no  advantage  over  another ;  and  if  Great 
Britain  comes  and  says :  We  will  grant  you  5  per  cent,  over  another,**  will 
she  ask  us  to  give  her  85  or  40  per  cent,  advantage  7  That  would  not  be  fair ; 
it  is  not  contemplated. 
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Here  again  we  have  Mr.  Chamberlain  anticipated.  His 
preference  scheme,  like  that  expomided  by  Mr.  Foster,  is  based 
on  a  give-and-take  principle,  the  one  essential  being  that  the 
foreigner  is.  placed  at  some  disadvantage  to  the  Briton  in  the 
markets  of  the  Empire. 


So  much,  then,  for  the  views  of  Canada  on  preference  as  ex- 
pressed at  Ottawa.  Let  me  now  deal  with  the  1897  and  1902 
Conferences.  At  these  meetings  a  different  system  was  adopted ; 
and  no  verbatim  report  was  issued  of  the  proceedings.  This,  in 
my  opinion,  is  much  to  be  regretted,  and  especially  nnfortnnate 
in  the  light  of  present  events  is  the  absence  of  any  detailed  record 
of  those  portions  of  the  proceedings  relating  to  Great  Britain's 
commercial  relations  with  the  colonies.  As  things  are,  I  am 
only  able  to  comment  on  Mr.  Chamberlain's  opening  speech, 
which  also  seems  to  have  suffered  by  curtailment.  At  the  outset 
the  Colonial  Secretary  frankly  admitted  that  the  fiscal  arrange- 
ments of  the  different  colonies  differed  so  much  among  themselves, 
and  all  differed  so  much  from  those  of  the  mother-country,  that 
it  would  be  a  matter  of  the  greatest  complication  and  difficulty  to 
arrive  at  any  conclusion  which  would  unite  us  commercially  in 
the  same  sense  in  which  the  ZoUverein  unites  the  Empire  of 
Germany.  But,  acting  upon  a  suggestion  made  by  the  Australian 
premiers  calling  for  a  commission  of  inquiry  to  give  effect  to  the 
Australian  desire  for  closer  commercial  arrangements  within  the 
empire,  Mr.  Chamberlain  expressed  in  no  undecided  manner  the 
readiness  of  the  Imperial  Government  to  afford  every  facility  for 
such  an  inquiry  provided  the  other  self-governing  communities 
joined  Australia  in  the  request. 

Though  nothing,  so  far  as  is  publicly  known,  came  of  the 
suggestion  at  the  time,  it  is  clear  that  in  1897  Mr.  Chamberlain 
was  desirous  of  clearing  the  ground  for  the  establishment  of  a 
preference  policy.  It  was,  in  fact,  with  this  end  in  view  that  he 
made  the  welcome  announcement  that  the  Imperial  Government 
was  prepared  to  consider  the  denouncing  of  the  German  and 
Belgian  treaties,  then  standing  in  the  way  of  free  fiscal  action  on 
the  part  of  the  colonies  in  matters  of  trade— a  consideration 
which  Lord  Bipon  had  previously  refused  to  grant.  But  if  the  1897 
conference  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  strengthened  the  position 
of  a  mutual  preference,  the  almost  immediate  denunciation  of 
the  treaties  mentioned  afforded  the  colonies  the  opportunity  of 
giving  a  preference  to  British-made  goods.    This  opportunity 
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was  at  once  accepted  by  Canada,  and  in  time  the  example  of  the 
Domini(Mi  was  followed  by  South  Africa  and  New  Zealand,  while 
Anstralia  has  quite  recently  moved  in  the  same  direction.* 


Between  1897  and  1902  much  happened,  and  the  wider  scope 
of  the  Coronation  Conference  and  the  greater  breadth  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  speech  enable  a  far  better  insight  to  be  obtained  as 
to  what  passed  than  was  possible  in  the  case  of  the  1897  meeting. 
There  can  be  no  misunderstanding  as  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
meaning  when  he  placed  before  the  Premiers  in  1902  the  following 
points  concerning  the  trade  of  the  Empire. 

There  ace  two  Balient  facts  which  appear  on  the  sxirface  of  these  fuller 
retnxns  which  I  shall  pat  before  you.  The  first  is  this,  that  if  we  chose — ^that 
is  to  say,  if  those  whom  we  represent  chose — the  Empire  might  be  self- 
sostaining  .  .  .  and  the  second  is  that  the  Empire  at  the  present  time,  and 
especially  the  United  Kingdom— which  is  the  great  market  of  the  world — 
derives  ihe  greater  part  of  its  necessaries  from  foreign  countries,  and  that  it 
exports  the  largest  part  of  its  available  produce,  surplus  produce,  also  to  foreign 
countries.  This  trade  might  be  the  trade,  the  inter-ImperisJ  trade,  of  the 
Empire.  It  is  at  the  present  time,  as  I  say,  a  trade  largely  between  the 
Empire  and  foreign  countries.  Now,  I  confess  that  to  my  mind  that  is  not 
a  satisfactory  state  of  things,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
everything  which  can  possibly  tend  to  increase  the  interchange  of  products 
between  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire  is  deserving  of  our  cordial  encourage- 
ment. What  we  desire  is  a  free  interchange.  If  you  are  unable  to  accept  that 
as  a  principle,  then,  I  ask  you,  how  far  can  you  approach  to  it  ?  .  .  .  The  first 
thing  we  have  to  do — ^the  thing  which  touches  us  most  nearly— is  to  consider 
how  far  we  can  extend  the  trade  between  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire — the 
reciprocal  trade. 

Here  we  have  a  direct  invitation  to  the  Premiers  to  express 
their  views  on  preferential  treatment.  Their  reply  is  found  in 
two  resolutions  which,  as  Mr.  Lyttelton  reminds  us,  defines  the 
general  attitude  of  the  self-governing  colonies  on  the  question. 
The  resolutions  run  thus  : — 

That  this  Conference  recognises  that  the  principle  of  preferential  trade 
between  the  United  Kingdom  and  his  MajeBty's  dominions  beyond  the  seas 
would  stimulate  and  facilitate  mutual  commercial  intercourse,  and  would,  by 
promoting  the  development  of  the  resources  and  industries  of  the  several  parts, 
strengthen  the  Empire. 

That  the  prime  ministers  of  the  colonies  respectfully  urge  on  his  Majesty's 
Government  the  expediency  of  granting  in  the  United  Kingdom  preferential 
treatment  to  the  products  and  manufactures  of  the  colonies  either  by  exemption 
from  or  reduction  of  duties  now  or  hereafter  imposed. 
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Canada,  indeed,  went  even  forthnr,  and  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
presented  a  special  memorandum  setting  out : — 

That,  if  the  Csinadian  ministers  could  be  assured  that  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment would  accept  the  principle  of  preferential  trade  generally  and  particularly 
grant  to  the  food  products  of  Canada  in  the  United  Kingdom  exemption  from 
duties  now  levied  or  hereafter  imposed,  they  (the  Canadian  ministers)  would  be 
prepared  to  go  further  into  the  subject  and  endeavour  to  give  to  the  British 
manufacturer  some  increased  advantage  over  his  foreign  competitors  in  the 
markets  of  Canada. 

I  venture  to  think  the  public  at  home  and  in  the  colonies  have 
a  right  to  know  Lord  Bosebery's  reasons  for  abstaining  from  any 
reference  to  these  resolutions  while  never  failing  to  assert  that 
we  have  had  no  offer  from  the  colonies  themselves. 

An  Unfortunate  Simile. 

It  is  but  a  few  days  since  Lord  Bosebery  allowed  himself  to 
refer,  for  the  first  time,  in  a  speech  to  the  text  of  the  resolution 
passed  at  the  Coronation  Conference.  And  then  the  reference 
was  only  made  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  personal  interpretation 
of  the  resolution  with  the  view  of  denying  that  by  any  stretch  of 
the  imagination  could  it  be  construed  into  an  offer.  Without 
attempting  argument  Lord  Bosebery  labelled  the  resolution  a 
"  reconmiendation,"  and,  by  disclaiming  that  a  recommendation 
was  an  offer,  he  drew  the  desired  conclusion  that  no  offer  was 
made.  This  may  be  politics,  but  it  is  not  business.  To  illustrate 
his  meaning  he  used  the  familiar  simile  of  an  offer  or  proposal  of 
marriage.  No  more  unfortunate  selection  could  have  been  made. 
Let  me  refresh  his  Lordship's  memory.  In  1894,  as  already 
stated,  the  following  resolution  was  passed  at  Ottawa : 

That  this  Conference  records  its  belief  in  the  advisabUity  of  a  customs 
arrangement  between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  by  which  trade  within 
the  Empire  may  be  placed  on  a  more  favourable  footing  than  that  which  is 
carried  on  with  foreign  countries. 

Lord  Ripon's  "Proposition." 

In  the  year  following  this  enunciation  of  opinion,  Lord  Bipon, 
as  Colonial  Secretary  in  Lord  Bosebery's  Government,  addressed 
to  the  self-governing  colonies  a  despatch  replying  to  the  Ottawa 
resolution.  After  recording  the  fact  that  the  resolution  did  not 
advocate  a  Customs  Union  giving  Free  Trade  within  the  Empire, 
the  Colonial  Secretary  went  on  to  say : 

The  dyciusl  projpontion  *  is  something  essentially  different — the  establishment 
of  differential  duties  in  this  country  in  favour  of  colonial  produce  and  in  the 
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colonies  in  favour  of  the  produce  of  the  mother-country.  Commercial  inter- 
course within  the  Empire  is  not  to  be  freed  from  the  customs  barriers  which 
now  impede  it,  but  new  duties  confined  to  foreign  goods  are  to  be  imposed 
where,  none  exist  at  pvesent,  and  existing  rates  of  duty  now  of  impartial  appli- 
cation are  to  be  either  increased  as  against  foreign  trade  or  diminished  in  favour 
of  British  colonial  trade. 

Now  what  in  1895  Lord  Bosebery's  Colonial  Minister  describes 
oflScially  as  a  "proposition"  from  the  self-governing  colonies 
necessitating  a  reply  from  the  Cabinet  is  identical  with  the 
proposal  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  put  before  the  country. 
Clearly,  then,  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  the  colonies  are  working  on 
the  same  lines.  But  what  Lord  Bosebery  admitted  to  be  a 
"  proposition  "  in  1895  he  refuses  to  call  by  the  same  name  in 
1904.  Yet  the  resolution  of  1902  is  stronger  than  that  of 
1894,  and  was  accompanied  by  a  direct  offer  or  proposal  from 
Canada.  It  is  hardly  surprising,  then,  to  find  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
when  speaking  at  Leeds  last  December,  stating :  "  My  opponents 
say  there  is  no  evidence  of  a  demand  from  the  colonies  .  .  .  it  is 
really  a  monstrous  misrepresentation.  Do  they  really  believe  in 
their  hearts  that  I  have  invented  the  thing  ?  Have  they  forgotten 
the  Ottawa  Conference  ?  " 

Looking  back  at  the  proceedings  of  the  four  Colonial  Con- 
ferences that  have  taken  place,  three  we  know  have  expressed  a 
strong  opinion  in  favour  of  preferential  treatment,  and  two  have 
passed  resolutions  inviting  the  Lnperial  Government  to  take 
the  initiative  in  the  matter.  Again,  we  have  the  principle 
conceded  in  the  most  practical  manner  by  Canada,  South  Africa, 
and  New  Zealand,  each  country  having  passed  legislation  giving 
a  preference  to  goods  of  the  mother-country.  And  only  the  other 
day  Australia  advanced  a  step  in  the  same  direction  by  offering  a 
10  per  cent,  preference  to  Great  Britain  over  foreign  countries  in 
connection  with  the  tenders  submitted  by  the  Deputy-Postmaster- 
General  of  Melbourne  for  the  supply  of  telegraphic  and  telephone 
material.  There  can  therefore  be  no  two  opinions  as  to  which 
side  the  documentary  and  legislative  evidence  favours.  When, 
therefore,  we  are  told  that  the  colonies  do  not  want  preference, 
we  are  told  what  is  not  true.  Naturally  the  colonies  desire  some 
return  for  their  discrimination,  for  as  Dr.  Smartt,  the  well-kQOwn 
Progressive  statesman  in  Cape  Colony,  remarked  only  a  week  or 
so  ago :  "  The  colonies  would  eventually  tire  of  this  one-sided 
arrangement."  And  as  Mr.  Abe  Bailey,  who  helped  Dr.  Jameson 
to  place  the  Progressives  in  power  at  the  Cape,  said  in  the 
patriotic  and  statesmanlike  speech  he  made  at  East  Grinstead  a 
week  or  so  ago :  "  I  look  in  turn  for  England  to  give  to  South 
Africa  a  preference  on  her  products,  I  see  no  better  means  of 
reconciling  the  Dutch  than  giving  them  practical  proof  of  the 
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advantages  of  participation  in  the  privileges  of  Empire."  That 
Canada  shares  the  same  view  I  have  abready  shown.  In  every 
colony  there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  push  for  a  preference  from 
the  mother-country. 


Summing  up  Australian  state  opinion  on  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
proposals  an  Englishman  in  Australia  writes  to  The  Times  : — 

The  Government  of  New  Soath  Wales — ^the  State  which  has  been  identified* 
with  free  trade— eent  a  telegram  of  sympathy,  while  a  preferential  trade  league 
was  formed  by  leading  men  in  Sydney  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  cause. 
The  Mayor  of  Brisbane  cabled  an  identical  resolution  of  satisfaction,  which  had 
been  passed  by  ahnost  every  municipality  in  Queensland.  Similar  telegrams 
were  sent  to  the  Cfolonial  Secretary  by  public  bodies  in  South  Australia  and 
Victoria,  and  in  the  last-named  State,  in  particular,  the  adoption  of  preferential 
trade  proposals  was  a  prominent  plank  in  the  platform  of  the  Government 
party  at  the  recent  Cksmmonwealth  elections. 

As  to  the  views  of  the  three  parties  in  the  Australian  Common- 
wealth, they  may  be  said  to  be  united  on  the  question.  Mr. 
Deakin  announces  his  intention  to  renew  the  campaign  in  favour 
of  preferential  tariffs.  Sir  Edmund  Barton,  when  Premier,  pro- 
nounced strongly  for  the  same  policy.  Mr.  Watson  late  Premier 
and  leader  of  the  labour  party,  in  a  very  recent  interview  said : 
"My  belief  is  that  an  overwhelming  majority  of  Australians 
favour  preference  on  grounds  of  mutual  trade  advantages.  This 
question  was  made  the  issue  at  the  last  elections  and  elicited  a 
favourable  response.  Lord  Bosebery's  statements  show  that 
Australian  feeling  has  been  misunderstood  in  the  United 
£ingdom."  Mr.  Beid,  except  that  he  finds  it  necessary  to  differ 
from  his  political  opponents  as  to  detail,  is  also  a  believer  in 
preference,  and  has,  as  I  have  stated  above,  shown  his  belief  in 
a  very  practical  way.  He  is  the  first  Australian  Premier  to  give 
a  preference  to  British  goods.  The  views  of  New  Zealand  I 
have  also  referred  to  in  another  place.  Mr.  Seddon  is  heart  and 
soul  with  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Turning  to  South  Africa,  a  similar  opinion  prevails.  Dr. 
Jameson,  as  becomes  Mr.  Bhodes*s  successor  at  the  Cape,  would 
rejoice  to  see  Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme  succeed.  Mr.  Hofmeyr, 
the  leader  of  the  Bond  party,  as  we  know,  preaches  from  the 
same  pulpit,  and  Sir  George  Farrar  and  Mr.  Abe  Bailey  take 
the  same  line.  In  Natal  public  opinion  coincides  with  that  of 
the  Cape  Colony  and  the  Transvaal.   There  is  no  doubt  in  the 
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minds  of  the  leaders  of  thought  in  the  colonies  that  mutual  pre- 
ference with  the  motherland  is  the  best  way  to  advance  trade 
within  the  Empire.  But  it  is  perhaps  in  Canada  where  the 
enthusiasm  is  highest.  Boards  of  Trade  of  the  pj:incipal 
cities  of  Canada  have  passed  resolutions  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  and  these  societies  specially  represent  the  manu- 
facturing interests  of  the  Dominion,  while  if  there  be  any 
doubt  on  the  score  of  Canada's  resources  we  have  it  on  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Fisher,  Minister  of  Agriculture,  that  "  Canada 
will  be  able  to  furnish  the  mother-country  with  all  the  food- 
stuffs she  needs."  Again,  at  the  close  of  the  convention  of  the 
Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  held  last  month  at  Montreal 
the  Association  declared  its  views  on  the  question  of  preferential 
trade  by  unanimously  adopting  a  resolution  reaffirming  its  belief 
in  Imperial  trade  preference. 

Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier. 

But  above  all  we  have  the  pronouncements  of  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier,  Prime  Minister  of  Canada.  Speaking  at  Sorel  on 
September  28  we  find  him  stating : 

My  vindication  of  the  preference  policy  was  given,  not  at  Ottawa  or  on 
Canadian  soil,  but  in  the  heart  of  the  Empire  at  London,  at  the  Colonial 
Conference,  when  I  declared  to  the  Empire  that  I  and  my  colleagues  of  the 
Government  were  ready  to  make  a  trade  treaty.  "We  said :  **  We  are  ready  to 
discuss  with  you  articles  on  which  we  can  give  you  a  preference  and  articles  on 
which  you  can  give  us  a  preference.  We  are  ready  to  make  with  you  a  treaty 
of  trade."  Mark  those  words  coming  from  a  colony  to  the  mother-country 
without  offence  being  given  or  taken. 

What,  I  would  ask  Lord  Bosebery,  is  this  but  an  oflfer? 
Again  at  Guelph  a  fortnight  later  the  Dominion  Premier  told  his 
audience : 

We  have  a  place  in  our  hearts  for  British  preference,  but  the  feeling  is  not 
mutual  yet.  It  is  true  that  preference  would  be  a  benefit,  but  would  it  not  be 
more  beneficial  if  the  preference  came  from  Great  Britain.  Undoubtedly  it 
would.  I  teU  you,  fellow-countrymen,  that  the  Government  of  Canada  as 
constituted  to-day  are  ready  to  go  on  and  make  a  treaty  of  commerce  with 
Great  Britain  to  the  extent  of  preference  as  soon  as  the  British  people  are 
ready  to  give  corresponding  preference.  The  answer  is  no  longer  in  our  hands, 
but  in  those  of  the  English  people.  With  goodwill  and  a  determination  to  give 
common  ground  an  understanding  can  be  reached. 

Yet,  says  Lord  Eosebery,  such  proposals  as  those  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain  will  upset  the  trade  of  the  colonies.  The  colonies 
do  not  desire  these  commercial  bargains.  This  illusion,  impaired 
by  the  speeches  at  Sorel  and  Guelph,  is  entirely  swept  away  by 
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Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  at  Montreal.  Speaking  at  the  manuf acturers' 
banquet  the  Dominion  Prime  Minister  said  : 

What  is  possible  is  to  have  between  the  motherland  and  the  colonies 
treaties  of  commerce --the  expression  is  not  too  strong  or  extravagant — by 
which  we  could  sit  down,  and  by  mutual  concessions,  by  granting  and  giving, 
we  could  develop  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  to  the  mutual 
advantage  of  all.  I  am  well  aware  that  the  task  is  not  without  difficulty.  We 
have  some  views  in  Canada  and  we  have  some  in  Great  Britain.  We  cannot 
have  the  same  tariff  in  Canada  as  in  Great  Britain,  but  when  the  motherland 
has  chosen  its  policy,  and  we  have  chosen  ours,  it  should  always  be  possible  to 
come  to  some  conclusion  which  will  strengthen  still  more  the  friendly  relations 
existing  between  us. 

Finally,  I  would  refer  Lord  Bosebery  to  the  speech  in  which 
Mr.  Fielding,  Minister  of  Finance,  introduced  his  Budget  in  the 
Canadian  Parliament,  when  he  said  "  the  two  great  political 
parties  in  Canada  are  practically  a  unit  in  favour  of  preferential 
trade,  and  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  practically  taken  up  the 
Canadian  poUcy  to  that  extent  Canadians  are  heartily  in  accord 
with  him." 

Campaign  Tactics. 

I  do  not  wonder  that  speakers  who  oppose  mutual  preference 
on  public  platforms  are  sadly  perplexed  over  the  colonial  side  of 
the  fiscal  question.  I  quite  understand  that  it  does  not  suit  their 
purpose  to  say  that  the  colonies  desire  a  preference.  Much  more 
would  it  be  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  cause  they  advocate  to 
admit  that  the  colonies  have  put  their  wishes  in  the  form  of 
an  offer  and  have  long  been  looking  for  an  answer  from  the 
mother-country.  Still,  when  these  things  are  facts,  it  can  hardly 
be  called  statesmanship  to  deny  their  existence,  and  not  altogether 
complimentary  to  the  colonies  to  ignore  the  pronouncements  of 
their  accredited  representatives.  Yet  this  is  what  many  speakers 
are  doing,  not  the  rank  and  file,  but  men  whose  names  are  to 
be  found  high  up  in  the  Imperial  class-Usts.  At  the  bidding 
of  Lord  Bosebery  it  would  appear  that  the  fiat  has  gone  forth 
that  a  main  plank  in  the  platform  upon  which  the  opponents  of 
preference  have  taken  their  stand  is  to  be  that  no  offer  has  yet 
come  from  the  colonies.  Yet  to  embrace  this  instruction  in  all 
sincerity,  history  must  perforce  be  disregarded,  and  the  resolutions 
of  colonial  conferences  set  aside. 

But  while  these  sources  are  not  to  be  probed,  current  utterances 
of  colonial  politicians,  often  made  to  suit  local  party  methods, 
are  seized  upon  with  avidity.  In  a  great  controversy  it  is  well  to 
keep  up  to  date  vnth  colonial  criticism,  but  keeping  up  to  date 
does  not  necessarily  involve  avoiding  official  records.  Moreover, 
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it  is  surely  creating  a  wrong  precedent  to  attach  more  value  to  a 
statement  made  by  an  unauthorized  individual  than  to  the  state- 
ments delivered  after  mature  consideration  by  an  official  repre- 
sentative appointed  for  the  express  purpose  by  the  colonial 
governments  of  the  time.  Not  a  single  speaker  of  the  many 
who  have  repeated  parrot-Uke  the  cry  that  no  offer  has  come 
from  the  colonies  has  even  alluded  at  any  length  to  the  dis- 
cussions on  trade  within  the  Empire,  which  took  place  at 
Downing  Street  and  Ottawa  respectively.  Yet  the  delegates  on 
both  occasions  were  selected  by  the  colonial  parliaments  to  debate 
in  conference  the  very  question  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  has 
raised.  Such  a  direct  slight  to  the  voice  of  the  colonial  people 
is  hardly  in  accordance  with  English  ideas  of  courtesy  and  fair 
play. 

What  is  Truth? 

Apparently  Lord  Bosebery  sees  his  Imperial  faith  portrayed 
in  a  booklet  entitled  '  Canada  and  the  Empire/  compiled,  he  tells 
us,  "  by  two  young  men,  sincere  and  convinced  Imperialists,  who 
went  to  Canada  last  autumn  with  the  earnest  desire  to  ascertain 
the  truth  for  themselves  on  the  spot."  With  every  respect  for 
the  "earnest  desire"  which  prompted  these  two  young  men 
to  undertake  their  self-imposed  duty,  the  work  was  obviously 
unnecessary,  seeing  that  we  have  ready  access  to  the  considered 
opinions  of  older  men,  men  who  have  not  only  passed  their  lives 
in  Canada,  but  have  long  occupied  high  and  responsible  positions 
in  the  public  life  of  the  Dominion.  Nor  can  I  accept  Lord 
Bosebery's  innuendo  that  what  these  young  men  say  is  truth, 
implying,  as  it  does,  that  the  views  expressed  by  the  greybeards 
is  not  truth.  One  feels  impelled  to  ask  his  Lordship  the  question 
—What  is  truth?  By  the  wording  of  the  preface  I  am  not 
called  on  to  examine  the  writings  of  these  two  young  men, 
as  I  happen  to  be  fortunate  enough  to  have  gained  my  knowledge 
"of  colonial  feeling  and  conditions  on  the  spot,"  credentials 
which  their  illustrious  sponsor  very  rightly  concludes  as  requisite 
before  being  in  a  position  "  to  pronounce  on  problems  "  such  as 
"  what  aims  at  Empire  and  what  make  for  Empire."  Fortified, 
therefore,  with  a  grounding  after  Lord  Bosebery's  own  teaching, 
I  may  consider  myself  free  to  turn  my  sole  attention  to  his 
contribution. 

We  are  asked  to  accept  the  result  of  the  inquiries  made  by 
these  two  young  men  as  tending  "to  strengthen  the  position 
of  those  who  see  in  the  new  fiscal  policy,  not  a  probable  bond, 
but  a  possible  dissolvent  of  Empire."  Let  me  first  take  the 
negative  probability.   "Not  a  probable  bond."   Against  Lord 
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Bosebery's  judgment  I  would  place  the  views  of  the  colonial 
statesmen  who  assembled  at  Downing  Street  as  far  back  as  1887, 
at  Ottawa  in  1894,  and  in  London  again  in  1897  and  1902. 
Then  as  to  the  pronouncement  concerning  the  new  fiscal  policy 
which  the  late  President  of  the  Imperial  Federation  League 
fears  will  prove  *'  a  possible  dissolvent  of  Empire/'  it  is  directly 
challenged  by  the  same  statesman  and  finsdly  disposed  of  by 
Mr.  Fisher,  Minister  of  Agriculture  in  the  present  Canadian 
Administration.  "No  matter  what  the  decision  may  be,"  said 
Mr.  Fisher  a  few  days  back,  alluding  to  the  division  of  opinion 
in  the  mother-country  on  fiscal  reform,  Canada  will  remain  an 
integral  part  of  the  Empire,  and  do  her  share  in  endeavouring  to 
build  it  up." 

Treaties  of  Commerce. 

Secondly,  Lord  Bosebery  would  have  us  believe  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  poh'cy  interferes  with  the  fundamental  principle 
of  allowing  each  self-governing  part  of  the  Empire  to  shape 
its  own  fiscal  policy  by  its  own  interests  and  its  own  methods." 
Of  course,  if  the  colonies  enter  into  a  commercial  arrangement 
with  the  mother-country  of  a  preferential  nature,  so  long  as  that 
arrangement  exists  it  will  have  to  be  maintained,  but  I  submit, 
with  all  deference,  that  the  colonies  do  not  require  Lord  Bosebery 
to  point  out  to  them  this  platitude.  Singularly  unhappy  are 
the  words  of  warning  addressed  by  him  to  the  public  at  large 
on  this  subject.  "The  wisest  Canadians,"  we  are  informed, 
see  that  their  independence  and  right  of  self-government  under 
the  Crown  will  be  greatly  affected  by  tariff  bonds,  which  would 
not  merely  produce  constant  friction,  but  seriously  curtail  freedom 
of  action."  Presumably,  Lord  Bosebery  does  not  include  Sir 
Wilfred  Laurier  among  the  wisest  Canadians,"  but  most  people 
would  place  him  in  this  category,  while  the  fact  that  he  occupies 
the  proud  position  of  Dominion  Prime  Minister  gives  additional 
weight  to  his  utterances.  At  any  rate,  be  he  wise  or  unwise.  Sir 
Wilfrid  has  lost  no  time  in  declaring  publicly  that  he  does  not 
share  Lord  Bosebery's  fear  concerning  danger  to  Canadian  inde- 
pendence if  a  policy  of  preference  be  adopted.  In  his  speech  at 
the  banquet  of  the  Canadian  manufacturers  (see  p.  363)  Sir 
Wilfrid  gave  a  clear  and  decisive  negative  to  Lord  Bosebery's 
cathedral  statement.  If  the  Premier  be  not  among  the  wisest 
of  Canadians  at  any  rate  he  expresses  the  opinions  of  one  political 
party  in  Canada,  and,  as  Lord  Bosebery  himself  admits,  the 
Opposition  is  favourable  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposals.  Lord 
Bosebery  would  seem  to  have  the  united  opinion  of  the  Dominion 
against  him.   But  the  weakness  of  Lord  Bosebery's  criticism  of 
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the  booklei  compiled  by  these  two  young  men  is  nowhere  more 
evident  than  in  his  conclnsion  that  ''no  one  can  pronounce  on 
these  problems  without  the  lu^eet  and  most  unbiassed  know- 
ledge." Qranted  this  knowledge  is  possessed  by  Lord  Rosebery, 
the  position  is  very  different  with  regard  to  the  mission  under- 
taken by  the  two  young  men,  who  candidly  state  in  their  own 
introduction  that  "  we  cannot,  of  course,  pretend  that  we  visited 
Canada  as  impartial  observers." 

Dominion  Parliament. 

But  not  only  are  conference  resoluticJkis  forgotten ;  the  same 
fate  has  befallen  resolutions  of  the  Dominion  parliament. 
Possibly,  the  free  importers  have  been  so  much  occupied  with 
the  immediate  affairs  of  party  politics  in  England  that  they 
have  had  no  time  to  notice  such  small  concerns  as  the  resolutions 
of  the  Dominion  Parliament.  But  in  order  that  this  excuse  may 
no  longer  avail,  I  will  place  upon  record  here  that  fully  ten  years 
ago  a  resolution  was  passed  by  the  Canadian  Parliament  offering — 
I  use  the  word  advisedly — that  whenever  Great  Britain  should 
see  her  way  to  give  Canada  preferential  treatment  Canada  would 
give  a  lower  scale  of  duties  to  British  products  entering  the 
Dominion.  Beferring  to  this  resolution  at  the  Ottawa  Conference, 
Mr.  Foster  said: — 

The  Times,  oommenting  on  the  resolution,  said  this  in  Bubstanoe :  That  is 
a  remarkable  step  which  Canada  has  taken,  it  deserves  to  be  considered,  but 
Ghreat  Britain  can  scarcely  change  her  fiscal  relations  for  one  colony.  What 
do  the  other  colonies  think  about  this  ?  And  if  it  does  happen  that  the  other 
colonies  think  in  the  same  way  that  Canada  thinks,  then  the  lead  has  been 
given  to  a  remarkable  proposition  which  must  be  considered  by  Great  Britain ; 
and  she  may  eventually  change  her  fiscal  relation  entirely. 

The  late  Lord  Salisbury. 

We  all  know  now  what  the  other  colonies  think,  but  some  of 
us  may  have  possibly  forgotten  what  Lord  Salisbury  thought.  I 
therefore,  append  an  extract  from  a  speech  made  by  the  late 
Prime  Minister  not  very  long  after  the  passing  of  the  Canadian 
resolution. 

We  live  in  an  age  of  a  war  of  tarifflBi.  Every  nation  is  trying  how  it  can,  by 
agreement  with  its  neighbour,  get  the  greatest  possible  protection  for  its 
industries,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  greatest  possible  access  to  the  markets 
of  its  neighbours.  I  want  to  point  out  to  you  that  what  I  observe  is  that  while 
A  is  very  anxious  to  get  the  favour  of  B,  and  B  is  anxious  to  get  the  favour  of  C, 
nobody  cares  two  straws  about  getting  the  commercial  favour  of  Great  Britain. 
What  is  the  reason  of  this?  It  is  in  this  great  battle  Great  Britain  has 
deliberately  stripped  herself  of  her  armour  and  her  weapons  by  which  the 
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battle  is  to  be  fought.  Tou  cannot  do  business  in  this  world  of  evil  and 
suffering  on  those  tenns.  If  you  fight,  you  must  fight  with  the  weapons  with 
which  those  whom  you  are  contending  against  are  fighting. 

I  do  not,  of  course,  quote  this  opinion  of  the  late  Lord  Salis- 
bury as  directly  bearing  upon  the  offer  from  the  colonies,  but 
rather  to  show  that  the  trend  of  opinion  in  England  was  even 
then  in  close  proximity  to  the  trend  of  opinion  in  the  colonies. 

Labour  Revolt. 

But  there  are  signs  that  the  policy  of  Silence  has  failed.  For 
the  labour  section  of  the  opponents  of  preference  has  broken 
away  from  Lord  Bosebery's  lead,  and  Mr.  Bamsay  Macdonald, 
Secretary  to  the  Labour  Bepresentation  Committee,  and  Mr. 
Bichard  Bell,  M.P.,  have  refused  any  longer  to  accept  as  final 
Lord  Bosebery's  academic  criticism  of  the  colonial  offer.  Taking 
up  the  cudgels  for  themselves,  they  have  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
Labour  Party  in  Australia  calling  on  Mr.  Watson  to  abandon 
preference  and  accept  the  verdict  placed  upon  preference  by  the 
trades  unions  represented  by  the  signatures  to  the  communica- 
tion. This  letter  has  called  forth  another  from  a  number  of 
trades  unions  who  do  not  accept  the  ruling  of  the  Labour 
Bepresentation  Committee  and  Mr.  Bell. 

I  am  not,  however,  concerned  to  discuss  the  case  for  trade 
unionism,  but  the  fact  that  labour  generally  has  approached 
Australia  direct  shows  that  the  organised  ranks  of  the  working 
classes  have  no  intention  of  ignoring  colonial  opinion.  They 
have  awakened  to  a  sense  of  the  true  position,  that  the  question 
of  what  the  colonies  desire  is  not  one  to  be  set  aside  by  mere 
denials  that  no  offer  has  yet  come  from  oversea. 
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AN  IMPORTANT  INDIAN  INSTITUTION 


A  University  which  shall  gather  round  it  collegiate  institutions  proud  of 
affiliation  and  worthy  to  enjoy  it;  whose  students,  housed  in  residential 
quarters  in  close  connection  with  the  parent  university,  shall  feel  the  inner 
meaning  of  a  corporate  life ;  where  the  governing  body  of  the  University  shall 
be  guided  by  expert  advice,  and  the  teachers  shall  have  a  real  influence  upon 
the  teaching ;  where  the  courses  of  study  shall  be  framed  for  the  development 
not  of  the  facile  automaton,  but  of  the  thoughtful  mind ;  where  the  professors 
will  draw  near  to  the  pupils  and  mould  their  characters  for  good,  and  where 
pupils  will  begin  to  value  knowledge  for  its  own  sake  and  not  as  a  means  to 
an  end. —  [Extranet  from  a  speech  made  by  Lord  Curaon  when  preeiding  ae 
Chancellor  at  a  recent  Convocation  of  Calcutta  Univereity,] 

Approximately  approaohing  the  ideal  sketched  out  by  Lord 
Corzon  in  the  above  passage,  though  as  yet  necessarily  on  a 
smaller  scale,  is  the  Central  Hindu  College  at  Benares.  The 
objects  of  its  promoters  are  two-fold,  the  improvement  of  the 
Hindu,  and  the  furtherance  of  a  better  understanding  between 
Europeans  and  Indians.  At  the  present  moment  when  the 
representatives  of  the  two  nations  are  not  on  the  most  c<»rdial 
terms  such  an  institution  acquires  a  peculiar  interest.  The 
College  presents  a  unique  instance  of  the  mingling  of  races, 
Englishmen  of  high  university  degrees  teach  Hindu  lads,  play 
with  them,  encourage  them  by  precept  and  example  to  grow  into 
worthy  fellow  members  of  a  united  Empire. 

The  Central  Hindu  College  was  established  by  Colonel  Olcott, 
President  of  the  Theosophical  Society,  but  owes  its  continued 
existence  and  increasing  prosperity  to  the  untiring  energy  of 
Mrs.  Besant.  It  is  the  substantial  result  of  the  strenuous  efforts 
of  an  Englishwoman  for  the  amelioration  of  a  people  with 
whom  she  has  elected  to  identify  herself.  In  the  very  heart  of 
Hinduism  flourishes  this  movement  for  the  reformation  of  an 
ancient  religion,  and  for  the  consequent  physical,  moral  and  social 
advantage  of  its  countless  votaries.  The  finances  of  the  College 
are  in  the  hands  of  a  board  of  trustees  consisting  of  Colonel 
Olcott,  Mr.  Eeightley,  and  thirty-six  Indian  gentlemen,  with 
Mrs.  Besant  as  President.  Mrs.  Besant  also  presides  over  the 
Managing  Committee  which  deals  with  the  internal  affairs  of 
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the  institution,  being  assisted  by  the  Principali  and  some  twenty 
other  gentlemen. 

The  name  of  Annie  Besant  has  been  famous  for  many  years. 
People  who  had  known  her  personally,  or  by  her  publications,  as 
a  rabid  Free  Thinker,  were  astonished  to  learn  of  her  conversion 
to  Theosophy.  Still  more  so  when  it  was  understood  tiiat  she, 
who  had  questioned  the  existence  of  a  God  at  all,  of  any  vital 
principle  animating  creation,  was  prepared  to  recognise  the  multi- 
farious deities  of  the  Hindu  Pantheon.  The  Brahmins  make  no 
proselytes — it  is  impossible  to  become  a  Hindu.  So  far,  however, 
as  an  outsider  may,  Mrs.  Besant  acknowledges  the  protean 
members  of  the  Hindu  Trinity,  and  regulates  her  life  in  accord- 
ance with  Hindu  laws.  She  wears  Indian  dress,  eats  Indian 
food,  and  the  most  conspicuous  ornaments  of  her  reception-room 
are  figures  of  Ganesh  and  Saraswati.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
the  spectacle  of  an  Englishwoman  alljring  herself  with  such  a 
faith  is  curiously  unpleasant.  In  modem  Hinduism  there  is  much 
that  is  revolting  to  a  refined  mind  and  fastidious  taste. 

According  to  accepted  tradition  the  gods  and  goddesses  often 
acted  in  a  manner  incompatible  with  western  ideas  of  a  deity. 
The  very  legend  of  the  recovery  of  Benares  from  Baja  Devadasa 
by  the  craft  and  cunning  of  Ganesh,  the  elephant  god,  shows  a 
singular  conception  of  the  conduct  of  a  divinity.  And  since 
peoples  and  nations  make  their  gods  in  their  own  image  such 
deities  reflect  a  correspondingly  low  standard  of  morality  in  their 
worshippers.  Of  course  in  Hinduism,  as  in  other  religions,  much 
is  symbolic,  allegorical,  not  intended  to  be  taken  au  pied  de  la 
lettre,  but  in  this  form  of  eastern  belief  what  is  thus  emblemati- 
cally expressed  is  often  far  from  pure  or  good.  One  also  under- 
stands that  a  mesh  of  fancies  and  fallacies  may  in  time  be  woven 
around  a  doctrine  originally  pure.  That  in  the  hands  of  an 
unscrupulous  priesthood  working  on  a  very  ignorant  populace,  a 
religion  should  become  encrusted  with  much  that  is  false,  much 
that  is  wrong,  much  that  is  immoral.  Even  so,  Hinduism 
remains  a  creed  that  few  non-Hindus  would  prefer  to  Christianity. 
It  is  to  the  pristine  purity  of  the  faith  as  contained  in  the  Vedas 
that  Mrs.  Besant  seeks  to  lead  back  the  people  of  Hindustan. 
To  her  cultivated  mind  these  ancient  dogmas  appear  to  possess 
a  beauty  long  hidden.  Tinctured  by  the  poetry  of  her  own 
nature  and  presented  in  the  picturesque  and  glowing  language  she 
has  always  at  conmiand,  the  eastern  myths  become  the  prettiest 
and  most  alluring  of  fairy  tales. 

It  is  very  evident  that  modern  Hindus  are  not  keeping  pace 
morally  with  their  intellectual  progress.  The  spread  of  English 
education,  the  years  spent  in  England  for  the  completion  of 
professional  studies,  undermine  the  confidence  of  the  latter-day 
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young  Hindu  in  the  faith  of  his  fathers,  and  often  leave  him 
without  any  sheet-anchor  of  religion  at  all.  Unable  to  give 
credence  to  the  stories  learnt  in  childhood  he  receives  nothing 
instead,  is  soon  without  any  moral  guide  whatever.  Christianity 
is  BO  fundamentally  different,  so  opposed  to  Hindu  modes  of 
thought,  to  customs  that  are  social  laws,  that  it  is  difficult  for 
the  doctrines  taught  by  Christian  missionaries  to  obtain  general 
acceptance.  Not  to  mention  that  the  adoption  of  Christianity 
means  for  a  Hindu  the  renunciation  of  his  family,  the  contempt 
of  his  fellows,  the  deprivation  of  all  that  has  hitherto  made  life 
dear.  It  cannot  be  wondered  that  many  shrink  from  this  supreme 
self-sacrifice ;  that  so  many  do  leave  all  for  conscience'  sake  is 
a  credit  alike  to  the  efforts  of  the  missionaries  and  to  the 
sincerity  of  the  converts. 

With  modem  Hindu  students  the  ceremonies  by  which  they 
take  upon  themselves  the  outward  observances  of  their  religion — 
roughly  corresponding  to  the  Order  of  Confirmation  in  the 
Church  of  England — have  become  more  and  more  formal, 
curtailed  almost  to  vanishing  point.  The  round  of  mendicancy 
has  degenerated  into  a  farce ;  the  mantle,  staff  and  girdle  are  only 
momentarily  assumed.  The  secular  education  of  students  is,  in 
many  instances,  merely  superficial,  and  being  in  some  directions 
ahead  of  their  fathers  they  fancy  themselves  pioneers  of  new 
movements,  at  the  least  too  superior  to  continue  habits  and 
customs  consecrated  by  the  practice  of  ages,  but  of  which  they 
no  longer  see  the  necessity,  or  even  advisability.  With  the 
arrogance  of  youth  they  disbelieve,  with  the  superstition  of  the 
oriental  they  outwardly  conform.  The  inevitable  result  is  that 
many  Indian  young  men  are  far  from  pleasant  acquaintances. 
In  every  word  they  utter  they  jar  on  Europeans  as  never  did 
their  courteous,  if  ignorant,  forbears.  From  their  dissatisfied 
ranks,  from  their  half-educated  minds  spring  disloyal  subjects, 
ranting  orators,  hysterical  journalists. 

In  the  present  condition  of  affairs  it  is  most  essential  that 
young  India  should  learn  many  things  not  included  in  examina- 
tion questions.  If  anywhere  they  can  be  taught  these  things  it 
is  at  the  Central  College.  The  elevated  form  of  Hinduism 
supplied  by  the  Theosophical  Society  appears  to  be  exactly  what 
is  wanted  to  keep  religious,  that  is  moral,  training  in  line  with 
mental  culture.  While  the  constant  association  with  European 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  possible  in  no  other  institution  in  the 
country,  is  oC  incalculable  benefit,  such  teaching  as  Mrs.  Besant 
offers  removes  from  the  path  of  the  educated  Hindu  stumbling- 
blocks  of  details  in  which  he  could  no  longer  believe  without 
touching  fundamental  laws.  Whether  this  modified  form  of 
Hinduism  will  ultimately  lead  to  a  further  spread  of  Christianity 
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remains  to  be  seen.  It  is  no  part  of  Mrs.  Besant's  scheme.  On 
the  contrary  she  loses  no  opportunity  of  publicly  stating  that  for 
Hindus  Hinduism  is  the  best  religion.  Indeed  in  all  ways 
possible  to  her  she  professes  and  practices  it  herself. 

When  Mrs.  Besant  came  to  India  in  1894  and  started  her 
mission  on  all  sides  she  met  with  the  opposition  hardest  to  bear, 
ridicule.  In  a  country  where  womanhood  was  scorned  for  a 
woman  to  assert  herself  as  a  leader  of  men.  An  Englishwoman 
to  identify  herself  with  natives.  A  one-time  Christian  to  be  a 
follower  of  Shiva  and  Vishnu  and  Brahma.  It  was  absurd.  The 
natives  would  laugh  at  her,  and  the  Europeans  contemn.  That 
was  the  general  opinion  of  those  who  took  any  interest  in  the 
matter  at  all.  Mrs.  Besant  has  lived  to  prove  the  wisdom  of  her 
course,  and  the  prosperous  Central  College  is  tangible  evidence  of 
the  sanity  of  her  proceedings.  She  knew  that  the  way  to  reach 
the  next  generation  is  through  the  malleable  minds  of  the  young, 
and  that  to  this  end  an  educational  institution  was  essential. 
Accordingly  on  the  7th  of  July,  1898,  there  was  opened  an 
establishment  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  teaching  Hinduism  to 
Hindus,  and  at  the  same  time  of  imparting  thoroughly  sound 
secular  instruttion.  A  year  later  the  school  wafi  removed  to 
spacious  premises  presented  by  H.  H.  the  Maharajah  of  Benares, 
who  has  always  been  a  sympathetic  and  generous  patron.  During 
the  intervening  five  years  the  growth  and  expansion  of  the 
College  have  been  most  surprising.  It  is  now  affiliated  to  the 
B.  A.  Standard  of  the  Allahabad  University,  and,  with  the  school, 
educates  some  four  hundred  students.  The  secular  books  used  in 
the  school  are  those  selected  by  the  Government  Educational 
Department;  the  College  follows  the  courses  prescribed  by  the 
Allahabad  University.  In  the  summer  work  begins  at  six  in  the 
morning,  in  the  winter  at  ten.  During  the  extreme  heat  of  half  the 
year  study  can  only  be  undertaken  in  the  early  morning,  nothing 
can  be  done  in  the  burning  afternoon,  hence  the  altered  hours. 

The  day  opens  with  a  religious  service  at  which  all  the 
students,  including  those  on  the  Sanskrit  side,  are  expected  to  be 
present.  After  roll-call  one  of  the  Scmskrit  Pundits  recites  a 
selected  portion  from  the  Bhagavad  Gita,  or  Lord's  Song. 
Another  gives  a  short  discourse  in  Hindi,  usually  taking  as  his 
text  some  incident  from  the  sacred  writings,  the  Bamayana, 
Mahabharata,  or  the  Puranas.  One  of  the  boys  then  rises  and 
chants  a  stotra  or  hymn  of  praise.  A  few  words  of  advice  and 
exhortation  from  the  Principal  brings  the  half-hour's  service  to  a 
close. 

To  those  unacquainted  with  Indian  architecture  it  is  difficult 
to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  buildings.  A  large  open  hall 
has  on  one  side  a  terrace,  on  the  other  stairs  leading  to 
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corridors  from  which  branch  off  the  various  class-rooms.  From 
the  flat  roof  a  beautiftil  view  of  Benares  may  be  obtained. 
Dominated  by  the  graceful  minarets  of  the  Aurungzeb  Mosque, 
lightened  by  the  gleam  and  glitter  of  Shiva  trident  and  Jain  spire, 
shaded  by  the  clustering  foliage  of  feathery  tamarind  and  sacred 
pipal,  the  city  looks  like  a  painted  panorama. 

In  the  large  quadrangle  to  the  north  building  is  in  progress. 
Here  is  to  stand  the  marble  temple  to  Saraswati,  the  Devi,  or 
patron  saint,  of  learning  in  general  and  of  the  College  in  particular. 
The  foundation  stone  of  this  shrine  was  laid  on  the  4th  of  December, 
1903,  by  the  Dowager  Maharani  of  Majowli,  the  donor,  with  full 
Yedic  ceremony.   Mrs.  Besant  is  now  trying  to  persuade  the 
Banis  of  India  to  join  in  constructing  a  Saraswati  Library  which 
would  be  erected  close  to  the  temple.   On  the  south  side  runs  the 
spacious  playground.   In  one  comer  a  sati  stone  marks  the  spot 
where  some  unfortunate  woman  preferred  the  torture  of  the  flames 
to  the  life  of  agony  barbarous  custom  imposed  on  a  Hindu  widow. 
Another  unusual  feature  of  a  school  recreation  ground  was  the 
long  line  of  carriages,  from  a  landau  and  pair  downwards,  awaiting 
the  return  of  the  pupils.    Proceeding  downstairs  the  Acting 
Principal,  Mr.  M.  Collins—who  has  temporarily  but  e£Eiciently 
replaced  Dr.  Bichardson — next  conducted  us  to  the  class-rooms. 
At  our  approach  the  head  boy  called  out:  "Class,  rise,  stand, 
Aryan  salute,"  and  the  class  stood  with  folded  hands  brought  as 
high  as  the  breast  till  the  master's  raised  right  hand  returned  the 
picturesque  salutation.   It  was  gratifying  to  notice  the  exaction 
of  such  outward  signs  of  respect  in  these  democratic  days, 
especially  in  an  institution  where  Europeans  and  Indians  mix  on 
more  equal  terms  than  in  any  other  educational  establishment  I 
know.   It  is  evident  that  in  straining  after  liberty  and  fraternity 
discipUne  is  not  forgotten.   In  the  school  the  Head  Master,  Mr. 
Banbery,  has  introduced  various  arrangements  of  great  utility. 
Tiers  of  forms  enable  teachers  and  taught  to  have  a  clear  view  of 
each  other.    On  the  walls  are  pictures,  maps  and  diagrams. 

Very  special  attention  is  paid  to  training  the  eye  and  increasing 
the  powers  of  observation.  To  aid  this  object  clay  modelling  has 
been  introduced.  Each  boy  is  provided  with  a  rough  note-book 
divided  into  columns  headed  respectively :  "  What  I  am  doing," 
"  What  I  notice."  They  also  learn  to  draw,  and  can  now  turn 
out  very  satisfactory  illustrated  essays.  Some  of  the  clay  models 
I  saw  were  excellent,  especially  one  of  a  tortoise,  and  another  of  a 
hand.  The  lessons  are  given  in  English  by  both  the  European 
and  Indian  masters.  The  staff  is  a  large  one ;  Dr.  Bichardson, 
the  Principal,  was  absent  on  sick  leave  at  the  time  of  my  visit, 
and  the  work  was  being  conducted  by  Messrs.  Collins,  Banbery, 
and  Arundale,  and  about  twenty  Indian  gentlemen,  all  graduates 
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of  different  universities.  Miss  Willson  and  Miss  Amndale  are 
Theosophists,  and  like  the  European  gentlemen,  with  one  excep- 
tion, give  their  services  gratuitously.  Much  valuable  help  in 
refining  the  manners  and  raising  the  tone  of  the  boys  is  afforded 
by  the  presence  of  these  ladies.  Miss  Arundale  takes  a  class  in 
colloquial  English  daily.  Miss  Willson  is  principally  engaged  in 
secretarial  work. 

I  was  astonished  to  find  Miss  Charlotte  Yonge's  '  Dove  in  the 
Eagle's  Nest '  considered  a  suitable  book  for  the  first  and  second 
year  college  students,  and  was  told  that  its  selection  was  not  due 
to  the  college  authorities,  but  that  the  volume  was  issued  by  order, 
and  was  being  read  in  other  colleges  as  well.  To  the  ordinary 
lay  mind  about  as  inappropriate  a  book  as  could  be  chosen.  If 
the  formation  of  style  on  Addison  or  Macaulay  leads  to  grandilo- 
quent English,  at  all  events  the  foundation  is  safe  and  solid  and 
the  exuberances  can  be  pruned  away.  One  entirely  fails  to  see 
what  good  purpose  can  be  served  by  the  perusal  of  a  story  the 
scene  of  which  is  laid  in  medisBval  Qermany .  The  religious  books 
used  in  the  College  are  the  Sanatana  Dharma  (Ancient  Beligion) 
Series,  consisting  of  a  Catechism,  Elementiuy  and  Advanced 
text-books.  They  have  been  carefully  compiled  by  a  specially 
appointed  sub-committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  from  the  best 
versions  extant  of  the  Hindu  Scriptures,  and  have  met  with 
general  approval.  The  set  is  in  course  of  translation  into  Hindi, 
Urdu,  Qujerati,  Tamil,  Bengali,  Telegu,  Malayam  and  Sindi, 
showing  how  far  the  influence  of  the  College  is  penetrating. 
Educational  establishments  desiring  affiliation  with  the  Benares 
institution  must  accept  the  teaching  of  these  books  and  adopt 
them  as  part  of  the  curriculum.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  so 
radical  a  reform  could  be  brought  about  without  violent  opposition 
from  old-fashioned  Hindus  and  from  the  priesthood. 

The  greater  the  success  of  the  College,  the  wider  the  spread  of 
its  principles,  the  more  virulent  the  attacks  on  its  constitution, 
the  more  frantic  the  appeals  to  Hindus  to  protect  their  ancient 
faith  from  destruction.  While  educating  the  pupils  up  to  Gk)vem- 
ment  standards  the  Committee  are  very  mindful  of  moral  and 
physical  culture.  It  is  their  laudable  ambition  to  turn  out  not 
crammed  candidates  for  the  establishment  of  examination  records, 
but  good  citizens.  The  playground  is  one  of  the  best  in  Benares, 
and  the  boys  are  encouraged  to  excel  in  cricket,  hockey  and  foot- 
ball. In  the  frequent  matches  with  local  teams  the  College  lads 
can  more  than  hold  their  own,  and  the  masters  are  particularly 
glad  to  see  that  they  are  learning  to  accept  their  occasional  defeats 
in  a  sportsmanlike  manner,  and  to  play  a  losing  game  with  skill 
and  judgment.  A  point  to  be  especially  proud  of  in  moulding  the 
character  of  the  fataUstic,  fractious,  and  often  feeble  Hindu, 
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Athletics  in  every  form  are  considered  of  the  highest  import* 
ance.  The  boys  are  constantly  drilled,  the  smaller  ones  daily,  and 
when  it  is  necessary  to  inflict  punishment  it  is  to  extra  driU  that 
the  delinquent  is  sentenced. 

To  the  west  of  the  College  stands  the  boarding-honse  acconmio- 
dating  sixty  students.  80  numerous  are  the  applications  for 
admission  that  the  Conunittee  are  extending  the  building  by  the 
addition  of  a  second  storey,  which  will  give  space  for  as  many 
more.  One  side  is  reserved  for  the  kitchens  and  dining  places, 
where  four  separate  messes  are  arranged  according  to  caste.  A 
deep  verandah  runs  round  the  quadrangle  from  which  open  the 
rooms  of  the  students.  At  one  end  is  the  Sandhya  HaU,  corres- 
ponding to  an  English  chapel;  next  to  it  a  large  apartment  is 
fitted  with  tanks  and  taps  for  the  performance  of  i^e  necessary 
ablutions.  A  well  presented  by  a  Kashmiri  lady  provides  an 
abundance  of  pure  water. 

Among  the  students  in  the  boarding-house  are  two  Nepaulese 
princes  and  other  young  men  of  high  social  position.  The  usual 
fees  at  the  College  are  low,  to  bring  the  advantages  of  the  institu- 
tion within  the  reach  of  all.  It  is  evident  that  they  are  enjoyed 
by  many  pupils  whose  parents  send  them  from  motives  otiier 
tban  those  of  economy.  The  north  block  contains  the  superin- 
tendent's quarters,  infirmary,  guest  and  store  rooms.  The 
system  of  appointing  monitors  to  assist  not  only  in  the  mainten- 
ance of  discipline,  but  for  the  fulfilment  of  certain  specified 
duties,  has  been  found  to  work  well,  the  lads  taking  an  interest 
in  the  various  departments  entrusted  to  their  care,  and  sharing 
the  responsibility  for  the  proper  conduct  of  the  whole  establish- 
ment. Everything  is  done  to  rule  the  College  by  methods  that 
western  experience  has  proved  to  be  beneficiaJ  for  the  training  of 
both  body  and  mind,  compatible  with  the  different  conditions  of 
life  in  the  East.  It  is  now  proposed  to  have  small  boarding 
houses  on  the  English  house-master  plan,  which  will  give  the 
masters  more  direct  control;  the  further  opportunities  of  inter- 
course with  cultured  gentlemen  must  tend  to  the  improvement 
of  the  pupils.  There  is  a  debating  society,  and  meetings  are 
held  every  month  for  the  discussion  of  a  multiplicity  of  subjects. 

A  very  useful  publication  is  the  Central  Hindu  College 
Magazine^  a  monthly  journal  started  by  Mrs.  Besant  as  an 
experiment,  she  underttiking  to  bear  the  loss  in  case  of  failure. 
The  periodical  has  been  such  a  success,  that  from  the  accruing 
profits  four  sizarships  in  the  boarding  house  are  supported.  It 
has  a  circulation  of  over  ten  thousand  and,  besides  being  a 
financial  gain,  serves  to  keep  sympathisers  in  distant  parts  of 
the  country  in  touch  with  one  another.  It  is  also  a  medium  of 
inquiry,  and  from  the  column  devoted  to  the  answers  the  opinions 
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of  Mrs.  Besant,  which  in  most  cases  sore  identical  with  those  of 
the  Managing  Committee,  can  be  ascertained,  and  information 
on  many  matters  interesting  to  Hindus  communicated.  There 
are  so  many  divisions  and  sub-divisions  of  Hinduism  that  to 
weld  them  into  a  whole  is  well-nigh  impossible.  To  give  them 
a  common  bond  of  union  such  as  the  College  is  an  achievement 
of  the  highest  value.  Its  unifying  effect  may  already  be  perceived 
in  the  association  of  diverse  castes  for  the  due  celebration  of  the 
festivities  that  mark  the  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the 
College. 

The  suggestion  of  an  "  Old  Boys'  Association"  seems  a  Uttle 
previous  vnth  regard  to  an  institution  not  yet  boasting  half-a- 
dozen  years  of  existence,  but  it  shows  how  rapidly  Indian  youths 
assimilate  manners  and  customs  which,  though  foreign  in  them- 
selves, do  not  clash  vdth  religious  sentiment,  or  outrage  long- 
standing social  habits.  To  foster  a  spirit  of  etprit  de  corps, 
college  colours  have  been  introduced.  I  do  not  know  if  any 
special  signification  was  intended  in  their  selection:  nothing 
could  have  been  more  appropriate  than  imperial  purple  combined 
with  yellow,  the  Christian  as  well  as  Buddhist  symbol  of  faith. 
The  school  crest  is  a  figure  of  Saraswati  seated  on  a  lotus ; 
the  motto  Knowledge  shines  by  Piety."  The  library  already 
contains  some  thousands  of  volumes,  and  it  is  hoped  that  Mrs. 
Besant  will  soon  collect  sufficient  funds  to  erect  a  really  suitable 
and  handsome  building,  thoroughly  stocked  vnth  standard  works 
of  reference  as  well  as  current  fiction,  both  in  English  and  the 
vernacular.  The  laboratory  is  well  equipped  and  has  tables  for 
fifteen  students.  The  deft  manipulation  of  the  Indians  is  able 
to  construct  a  simple  apparatus  which  it  would  be  expensive  to 
purchase.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  Committee  to  possess  by  next 
August  as  fine  a  laboratory  as  any  in  India.  The  building  vnll 
be  in  two  divisions,  one  for  chemistry,  the  other  for  physics,  vnth 
separate  lecture-halls  for  the  two  departments.  There  MriH  also 
be  small  rooms  for  the  purposes  of  special  research  where  delicate 
operations  and  prolonged  investigations  can  be  carried  on  vnthout 
risk  of  intrusion  or  interruption.  The  museum  started  by  Dr. 
Richardson  in  1892  already  holds  many  interesting  exhibits, 
gifts  from  places  as  far  apart  as  Mandura  and  Kashmir. 

Arabic  to  Mahomedans  and  Sanskrit  to  Hindus  are  more 
than  classics,  they  are  sacred  languages.  In  the  holy  city  of 
Benares  it  is  natural  that  there  should  be  numerous  Pathshalas 
or  Sanskrit  schools.  One  of  the  most  important  was  founded  by 
the  late  Marahajah  of  Kashmir  and  has  been  made  over,  vdth 
the  attached  State  grant,  to  the  Central  College  by  the  present 
Chief.  In  the  Sanskrit  department  English  is  the  second 
language,  as  is  Sanskrit  on  the  English  side.   In  this  way  the 
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Committee  hope  to  make  Sanskrit  study  more  practical  while 
retaining  its  theological  character.  They  also  hope,  by  teaching 
English  to  the  coming  race  of  Pandits,  to  lessen  the  gnlf  existing 
between  them  and  their  English  educated  co-religionists.  It  is 
very  satisfactory  to  hear  that  many  of  the  Vidyarthis  (scholars) 
of  the  Pathshala  have  voluntarily  joined  the  drill  classes,  and 
also  take  part  in  the  games.  A  Pathshala  is  always  an  endowed 
institution  where  no  fees  at  all  are  charged,  on  the  contrary 
sums  of  money  are  given  to  poor  and  deserving  boys  to  enable 
them  to  prosecute  their  studies.  Books  even  are  provided,  and 
it  is  in  contemplation  to  build  a  boarding  house  large  enough 
to  accommodate  fifty  Vidyarthis,  English  readers  will  thus 
understand  that  the  maintenance  of  a  Sanskrit  school  is  a  work 
of  merit.  The  close  association  of  such  an  institution  with  the 
Central  College  also  assist  in  reassuring  orthodox  Hindus  that  no 
dangerous  tampering  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  their 
religion  goes  on  in  the  Europeanised  establishment. 

It  is  true  that  Mrs.  Besant  wishes  to  lead  Hindus  back  to  the 
earlier  and  purer  forms  of  their  faith,  to  abolish  customs  that 
experience  has  proved  productive  of  evil  results,  and  so  to  bring 
an  ancient  creed  into  harmony  with  the  demands  of  modem  life. 
For  instance,  she  wisely  disapproves  of  child-marriage,  and  only 
into  the  two  highest  classes  of  the  school  are  married  boys 
admitted,  and  then  on  payment  of  a  double  fee.  In  this  much- 
needed  reformation  Mrs.  Besant  is  not  alone.  Many  enlightened 
Hindus  are  fully  aware  of  the  dangers  of  the  existing  custom, 
and  realise  that  it  is  one  to  be  gradually  suppressed.  Besides 
the  Maharajah  of  Benares  the  College  has  many  influential 
friends  among  the  princes  of  India;  foremost  among  them  are 
the  Maharajah  of  Kashmir  and  the  Gaikwar  of  Baroda.  The 
little  heir  of  the  former  is  being  educated  by  a  Theosophist  lady, 
and  will,  no  doubt,  do  much  for  the  sociaJ  improvement  of  his 
distant  country  when  he  assumes  the  government  The  Gaikwar, 
the  greatest  Hindu  prince,  and  next  to  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad, 
the  most  powerful  ruling  chief,  in  Hindustan,  has  already  decreed 
tbat  throughout  his  vast  dominions  the  marriageable  age  for 
boys  is  to  be  eighteen  and  for  girls  fourteen.  Such  a  law  is 
certainly  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  though  the  still  tender 
years  of  the  brides  and  bridegrooms  appear  ridiculously  juvenile 
in  western  eyes.  With  regard  to  another  important  question  on 
which  Hindus  are  divided,  that  of  widow  re-marriage,  Mrs. 
Besant  is  against  the  movement;  her  arguments  in  favour  of 
celibacy,  for  even  virgin  widows,  are  not  very  convincing  to 
either  Europeans  or  Indians.  She  seems  to  me  to  take  far  too 
poetic  a  view  of  the  sacredness  of  marriage  in  the  East.  The 
religious  life  to  which  she  would  have  widows  devote  themselves 
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is  fall  of  dangers  to  which  she  apparently  pays  no  heed.  As  an 
advocate  of  female  education,  however,  Mrs.  Besant  is  both 
energetic  and  earnest.  She  never  ceases  urging  the  supreme 
importance  of  training  the  mothers  of  a  nation. 

To  the  Theosophical  Society,  and  to  Mrs.  Besant  in  particular, 
the  Hindus  owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude.  She  spends  a  large 
portion  of  the  cold  weather  in  making  extensive  tours  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  From  Kashmir  to  Tuticorin  her 
lectures  attracted  interested  audiences,  whose  sympathy  with  the 
cause  she  so  elequently  pleads  is  expressed  by  liberal  subscriptions 
and  donations.  The  College  is  not  only  free  from  debt,  but  owns 
considerable  property.  Mrs.  Besant  hopes  soon  to  place  it  on 
a  firm  financial  basis  independent  of  the  extraneous  aid  her 
unwearied  exertions  procure.  To  the  English  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, honorary  workers,  who  assist  her  the  Hindus  should  be 
exceedingly  grateful.  Bightly  or  wrongly  Anglo-Indians  look 
somewhat  askance  at  Europeans  who  associate  intimately  with 
natives.  For  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  teaching  at  the  College 
the  walls  of  the  institution  bound  the  world ;  practically,  they 
have  neither  friends  nor  interests  outside  its  immediate  precincts. 
No  little  deprivation  to  people  accustomed  to  the  full  free  life  of 
the  West.  Whatever  our  religious  opinions  may  be  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  admire  the  single-hearted  devotion  that  enables 
cultivated  men  and  women  to  lead  such  a  life,  in  such  a  climate, 
amid  such  surroundings. 

It  is  this  drawing  together  of  East  and  West,  this  training 
of  Indians  to  become  loyal,  upright,  self-reliant,  this  eliciting  and 
developing  of  all  that  is  best  in  Hindus,  and  eliminating  all  that 
hinders  their  moral  and  material  progress  that  makes  the  College 
so  deeply  interesting  to  the  general  public.  It  is  as  a  social  more 
than  as  an  educational  experiment  tiiat  it  attracts  special  atten- 
tion. So  far  the  success  has  been  striking.  The  question  is, 
will  it  be  maintained.  If  so,  the  benefit  will  not  be  confined  to 
the  Hindus,  but  extend  to  the  Empire.  The  improvement  of  a 
part  affects  the  whole.  Better  citizens  make  a  better  city,  and 
better  Hindus  a  better  Hindustan. 


Lilian  De  GHuytheb. 
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FEDERATION  OF  THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN 
COLONIAL  FORCES 


At  a  time  when  the  federation  of  the  South  African  Colonies 
is  being  seriously  considered  and  discussed,  not  alone  by  colonial 
politicians  but  sdso  by  Imperialists  at  home  and  in  other  parts  of 
the  Empire,  the  question  presents  itself  as  to  what  form  the  first 
step  will  take  in  this  much  desired  amalgamation.  At  various 
times  in  the  recent  history  of  South  Africa,  customs  conventions 
have  been  entered  into  by  two  or  more  States,  and  inter-colonial 
conferences  have  provided  the  germs  of  federation  which,  how- 
ever, have  so  far  failed  to  fertilise.  With  the  annexation  of 
the  two  late  Bepublics  the  dependency  of  each  South  African 
Colony  upon  one  or  more  of  its  neighbours  has  become  more 
apparent.  The  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  two  maritime  colonies 
at  ihe  expense  of  ihe  hinterland  States  will  grow  in  ratio  to  the 
increase  of  the  population  of  the  interior  colonies. 

Factors  are  working  for  the  speedy  federation  of  the  South 
African  Colonies  which  were  absent  in  the  federations  of  the 
Canadian  and  Australian  groups.  In  the  case  of  Australia, 
sentiment  played  a  greater  part  than  necessity  in  bringing  about 
federation;  Canada,  on  the  other  hand,  was  hastened  into  a 
dominion  by  the  proximity  of  a  growing  foreign  and  possibly 
hostile  nation.  But  in  both  cases  the  Federal  party  cry  was 
Unity  is  Strength,"  and  truly  no  other  words  carry  greater 
truth. 

The  South  African  Federals  are  still  in  the  embryo  state; 
they  are  deeply  immersed  in  the  commercial  aspect  of  the 
question.  The  advocates  of  federation  in  the  various  colonies 
are  beset  by  local  difficulties,  each  colony  being  anxious  to  obtain 
commercially,  through  its  railway  tariffs  or  customs  dues,  some 
advantage  over  the  would-be  partners  in  the  confederacy.  At 
present  the  two  maritime  States  hold  the  advantage  in  these 
forms  of  revenue,  and  owing  to  their  geographical  position  thrive 
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upon  a  forwarding  trad^  to  and  from  the  three  interior  States, 
the  Transvaal,  Orange  Biver  Colony  and  Bhodesia.  The  first- 
named  is  to  a  certain  extent  able  to  keep  the  tariffs  within 
reasonable  bounds  by  using  the  foreign  Port  of  Delagoa  Bay. 

Now,  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  these  interior  States  will 
remain  content  with  the  position  of  milch  cows,  solely  for 
the  benefit  of  two  other  communities,  however  plausible  the 
arguments  put  forward  by  them  may  be.  Whilst  there  is  no 
very  great  disparity  in  the  European  population  of  the  five 
Colonies  (the  total  population  is  only  that  of  a  first-class 
English  town)  there  is  not  that  feeling  of  a  small  minority 
greatly  benefiting  to  the  detriment  of  a  large  majority.  But 
the  growth  of  the  European  population  of  the  three  interior 
States,  attracted  there  by  the  mineral  wealth  awaiting  develop- 
ment, is  far  more  rapid  than  in  the  two  coast  Colonies.  According 
to  the  returns  of  the  last  census,  the  European  population  of  the 
Transvaal  promises  to  exceed  tiiat  of  the  rest  of  South  Africa, 
and  these  colonists  will  at  once  demand,  and  justly  so,  some  form 
of  communication  with  the  rest  of  the  Empire  other  than  at 
heavy  cost  to  themselves  and  undue  advantage  to  those  of  the 
same  race  more  fortunately  situated  geographically. 

Among  the  factors  actively  at  work  for  federation— and  of  a 
more  pressing  nature  than  the  commercial  needs — first  and  fore- 
most, we  must  place  ihe  racial  problem,  similar  but  more  acute 
than  in  the  United  States  of  America.  The  native  tribes  of 
South  Africa  are  yet  in  a  condition  of  barbarism  and  still  enjoy 
a  certain  amount  of  independence ;  they  are  controlled  by  a  code 
of  native  law  administered  by  hereditary  chiefs.  The  natives  out- 
number the  Europeans  by  ten  to  one,  and,  unlike  the  aborigines 
of  America,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  the  natives  of  South 
Africa  are  rapidly  increasing;  they  are  of  fine  physique,  with 
strong  martial  instincts,  and  have  in  the  past  proved  themselves 
foes  of  no  mean  order. 

The  policy  adopted  in  dealing  with  native  races  by  South 
African  politicians  has  up  to  the  present  been  eminently 
successful ;  large  tribes,  as  soon  as  the  opportunity  offers  by  the 
death  of  a  chief,  are  split  up,  tribal  jealousies  confine  any  unrest 
among  themselves,  the  European  official  is  brought  in  as  arbitrator, 
and  in  this  capacity  respect  is  obtained  and  held.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  there  has  not  been  a  native  war  in  South  Africa  in 
which  the  Europeans  have  not  received  material  support  from  one 
or  more  rival  sections  brought  into  being  by  wise  policy.  With  the 
advent,  however,  of  so-called  Christianity  there  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  native  problem  a  disturbing  element.  Christianity, 
so  long  as  it  took  the  practical  form  so  successfully  followed  by 
the  Boman  Catholic  and  Nonconformist  missionwes,  carrying 
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with  the  cieed  the  tenets  of  osefohiess  such  as  the  teaching  of 
handicrafts  and  husbandry,  tended  towards  a  peaceful  solution 
of  the  native  problem.  Unfortunately,  however,  South  Africa  is 
no  exception  to  the  rule  proved  in  other  parts  of  the  Empire, 
that  the  misguided  missionary  enthusiast  preaching  the  equality 
of  blacks  and  whites  but  makes  work  for  the  soldier.  The  Kafir 
in  his  natural  state  of  barbarism  follows  a  very  strict  code  of 
honour ;  his  morals  are  above  those  of  the  average  European,  but 
given  the  slightest  veneer  of  civilisation  he  displays  all  the  bad 
characteristics  of  both  races. 

I  well  remember  proving  this  to  a  most  enthusiastic  Church 
of  England  missionary,  now  a  Bishop.  A  raw  native  selected  at 
random  and  a  carefully  selected  convert,  were  each  sent  to  a 
village  for  a  sum  of  money.  The  same  day  the  raw  native 
returned  with  the  money  intact.  Four  days  went  by  and 
anxiety  was  apparent  at  the  mission  station  at  the  non-appear- 
ance of  the  convert — a  gentleman,  I  was  told,  making  great 
progress  with  Virgil  and  Horace  and  qualifying  for  deacon's 
orders.  Messengers  were  despatched  in  search  of  the  truant, 
who  was  at  last  discovered  very  drunk  and  minus  the  money. 

The  so-called  education  given  by  the  well-meaning  missionary 
is  logically  applied,  by  the  native,  to  the  position  he  now  occupies 
in  the  land  of  his  birth  and  of  his  forefathers.  By  the  light  of 
his  learning  he  more  distinctly  looks  upon  the  European  as  an 
invader ;  he  sees  through  our  native  policy,  and  recognises  the 
stupidity  of  ancient  tribal  jealousies,  he  is  beginning  to  under- 
stand that  federation  is  not  a  monopoly  for  the  use  of  the 
Europeans  only,  that  where  men  of  his  own  colour  so  greatly 
outnumber  ihe  men  he  now  regards  as  aliens,  the  unity  of  his 
race  might,  by  a  supreme  effort,  again  obtain  the  land  for  its 
original  owners. 

This  idea  was  perhaps  but  the  dream  of  a  few  of  the  more 
advanced  in  civilisation,  and  it  would  have  remained  a  dream  had 
it  not  been  for  the  advent  of  a  number  of  men  of  the  kafir's  own 
colour  and  origin,  though  of  a  diiSkrent  language.  Highly 
educated  negroes  from  South  America  have  within  the  last 
decade  come  over  to  South  Africa  for  missionary  work;  here 
they  quickly  discovered  the  native  preponderance  in  numbers,  the 
scattered  and  lonely  position  ofHhe  whites.  Accustomed  in  their 
own  country  to  assimilate  politics  with  religion,  less  restraint  and 
eager  converts  encouraged  them  to  preach  open  sedition  to  a 
dangerous  degree.  An  independent  denomination  of  the  Ethiopian 
Church  has  been  established,  a  negro  bishop  appointed  and  its 
missionaries  scattered  far  and  wide  among  the  native  tribes  of 
South  Africa.  The  text  of  their  teaching  is  South  Africa  for  the 
natives.   These  Ethiopian  missionaries  recogzuse  how  strong  is 
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unity,  and  they  are  energetically  working  for  the  union  of  the 
native  races  of  South  Africa. 

The  danger  has  been  recognised  by  South  African  politicians, 
and  several  proposals  for  its  suppression  have  been  made ;  these, 
however,  fell  far  short  of  possibiUty,  for  the  reason  that  the  seed 
sown  has  taken  hold  in  soil  peculiarly  fit  for  its  reception ;  the  seed 
has  grown  and  the  roots  are  rapidly  becoming  entwined  in  the 
national  growth  of  the  native  races.  History  goes  to  prove  how 
stimulating  is  opposition  to  institutions  having  their  birth  with 
the  populace.  Opposition  fostered  Christianity  in  its  early  stages, 
oppression  was  responsible  for  the  healthy  and  rapid  spread  of 
the  varied  denominations  of  that  religion,  its  decline  will  be 
attributable  to  freedom  of  thought.  The  danger  of  the  Ethiopian 
movement,  now  so  active  in  South  Africa,  will  be  accentuated  by 
legislative  attempts  to  directly  suppress  its  spread.  The  institu- 
tion must  be  acknowledged,  watched,  and  its  dangers  provided 
against ;  under  such  conditions  it  will  prove  a  blessing  in  disguise, 
for  it  will  bring  about  the  amalgamation  of  the  South  African 
(Colonies,  ihe  first  step  to  which  is  the  federation  of  the  Defence 
Forces  of  these  Colonies. 

At  present  the  administration  and  constitution  of  the  Defence 
Forces  are  somewhat  varied  and  have  little  in  common.  The 
parent  Colony,  the  Cape,  possesses  a  defence  force  consisting 
of  a  permanent  corps,  Cape  Mounted  Riflemen  1000  strong, 
a  Mounted  Police  force  of  2000  members  and  a  Volunteer  Force 
of  12,000  men.  And  the  Burgher  Law  of  1878  provides  that 
every  able-bodied  man  between  18  and  50  is  subject  to  military 
service  beyond  as  well  as  within  colonial  limits,  but  for  want  of  a 
training  clause  the  Act  is  a  dead  letter. 

Natal  drafted  a  model  Militia  Bill,  an  improvement  upon  the 
Acts  in  force  in  Canada  and  New  Zealand,  but  unfortunately  a 
few  timid  legislators  and  a  weak  leader  of  the  opposition  marred 
the  measure  in  transit.  The  Act,  however,  provides  for  an  active 
Militia  of  5  per  cent,  of  the  European  population;  this  force  is 
highly  trained  (for  Militia)  and  at  present  consists  of  4000  men, 
three-fourths  being  mounted,  the  remainder  of  the  male  popula- 
tion being  divided  into  second,  third,  and  fourth  lines  of  defence, 
according  to  state  and  age.  All  schoolboys  are  trained  in  Cadet 
Corps,  and  receive  training  at  least  three  times  a  week ;  these 
Corps  are  administered  by  a  Cadet  Department,  with  a  Com- 
mandant of  Cadets  at  the  he^.  Between  the  Cadets  and  the 
active  Militia  is  a  connecting  link  consisting  of  a  Senior  Cadet 
Corps.  The  result  must  be  that  within  a  few  years  almost  the 
whole  manhood  of  Natal  will  have  received  a  practical  training 
in  arms.  Of  the  five  Colonies  Natal  alone  has  a  Militia  Act. 
And  of  the  Colonies  of  the  Empire,  Natal  and  (Tew  Zealand 
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are  the  only  two  in  which  Imperial  Reserves  are  provided  for  in 
the  Defence  Acts. 

The  Transvaal,  Orange  Biver  Colony,  and  Ehodesia  have  local 
defence  forces  provided  for  under  Volunteer  Acts  or  Ordinances, 
and  administered  by  volunteer  departments  controlled  by  com- 
mandants responsible  to  their  respective  governments.  In  the 
case  of  Natal  the  control  is  nominally  in  the  hands  of  the 
Commandant  of  Militia ;  actually,  the  defence  force  is  adminis- 
tered even  to  detail  by  tiie  secretary  to  the  Minister  in  charge  of 
Defence  for  the  time  being.  The  principle  is  dangerous,  and 
its  results  upon  efficiency  are  lamentable,  for  it  opens  the  door  to 
outside  influence,  appointments  being  made  and  dismissals  insisted 
upon  in  which  the  responsible  officer  is  practically  powerless 
to  act. 

The  Defence  Administration  of  the  Cape  Colony  is  of  a  more 
reliable  character.  The  Minister  in  charge  of  Defence  has  the 
services  of  a  permanent  military  secretary,  an  officer  selected  for 
his  wide  experience  and  ability.  Here,  in  contradistinction  to 
Natal,  appointments  in  the  Defence  department  are  not  looked 
upon  as  sinecures  for  ruined  farmers,  clerks,  or  schoolmasters 
whose  claims  are  assistance  rendered  at  a  recent  election,  but 
who  are  ignorant  of  the  rudiments  of  the  miUtary  profession. 
Consequently  the  administration  is  more  economicaJ,  and  better 
results  accrue  for  less  expenditure.  Had  the  Cape  a  Militia  Act 
in  force  similar  to  that  of  Natal,  administered  under  present  Cape 
conditions,  and  if  on  the  other  hand  Natal  had  as  pure  and 
efficient  a  Defence  administration  as  the  Cape  for  the  application 
of  her  Militia  Act,  then  these  two  Colonies  would  undoubtedly 
possess  a  defence  system  that  would  furnish  a  model  for  the 
Empire.  At  present  the  Natal  Defence  Force  is  the  most  extrava- 
gantly administered  in  South  Africa ;  within  four  years  the 
Defence  estimates  have  increased  fourfold,  yet  the  force  has  but 
doubled  in  size.  In  1902  a  Defence  Commission  presented  to 
the  Natal  Government  a  report  with  a  proposed  Militia  Bill,  the 
report  was  adopted  and  the  Bill  passed  into  law  with  certain 
material  amendments;  the  commissioners  recognised  that  the 
success  of  the  proposed  Bill  lay  in  its  pure  and  efficient  adminis- 
tration ;  political  interference  has  upset  some  of  these  pious  hopes, 
and  commissioners  are  now  not  surprised  to  find  that  the  Militia 
Act  which  promised  so  well,  if  administered  by  professional  men, 
is  not  proving  the  success  it  had  with  reason  been  expected  to  be. 
Yet  the  cause  of  failure  is  one  that  will  right  itself  with  the 
growth  of  population  and  the  subjection  of  personal  interests  in 
political  questions  to  the  interests  of  State. 

The  lines  upon  which  the  British  War  Office  has  been 
recently  reorganised  are  shortly  to  be  followed  by  Canada-  and 
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Australia.  The  Defence  forces  of  these  Colonies  will  in  future 
be  controlled  by  Defence  Councils,  an  inspector-general  being 
responsible  to  the  Council  for  training  and  discipline. 

No  more  appropriate  time  could  be  selected  for  the  federation 
of  the  South  African  forces  than  the  present,  when  we  find  three 
of  the  largest  sections  of  the  Imperial  land  forces  in  a  transitory 
stage.  As  I  had  some  shght  responsibility  in  drafting  the  Natal 
Militia  Act,  I  may  presume  to  have  a  small  knowledge  of  the 
form  of  service  required  by  the  Colonies  to  be  at  once  compatible 
with  the  defence  requirements  and  the  expenditure  available. 

Compulsory  service,  so  distasteful  to  all  Britishers,  is  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  non-existent  in  the  Natal  Militia  Act; 
certain  clauses  certainly  savour  of  compulsion  but  only  as  a  last 
resort.  The  proposals,  then,  which  in  all  humility  I  would  put 
forward  for  favourable  consideration  are  the  following : — 

That  the  Imperial  Defence  Committee  submit  through  the 
High  Commissioner  of  South  Africa  a  suggestion  that 
the  Colonies  under  his  administration  as  soon  as  possible 
appoint  a  joint  Defence  Commission  to  consider  the 
amendment  of  the  Defence  Acts  of  their  respective 
Colonies,  with  the  object  of  the  formation  of  an  inter- 
Colonial  Militia,  and  the  federation  of  the  present 
colonial  forces. 

That  the  Commission  consider  the  advisability  of  the 
creation  of  a  Council  of  Defence  for  South  Africa,  the 
fair  representation  upon  which  appears  at  first  sight  to 
be :  Cape  Colony  two  members,  Transvaal  one  member. 
Orange  Biver  Colony  one  member,  Natal  one  member, 
Bhodesia  one  member;  making,  with  an  Imperial 
nominee,  a  council  of  seven  members. 

That  the  Conunission  consider  and  recommend  the  scope  of 
such  a  council,  tJie  advisability  of  its  sessions  being  held 
at  Pretoria,  Bloemfontein,  or  Capetown,  the  necessity  of 
a  permanent  secretary  and  staff  and  the  headquarters  of 
the  staff. 

The  adoption  of  any  such  scheme  as  I  have  sketched  here  would 
call  for  supplementary  reforms,  amongst  others  the  appointment 
of  an  inspector-general.  This  office  would  naturally  faU  to  the 
present  conmaandant-general  of  the  Cape  Colonial  Forces,  and  the 
commandants  of  Natal,  Transvaal  and  Orange  Eiver  Colony  and 
Bhodesia  would  in  consequence  have  their  titles  altered  to  assistant- 
inspector-generals.  The  inspector-general  woold  be  directly 
responsible  to  the  Council  for  all  matters  connected  with  the 
training  and  discipline  of  the  Federated  Colonial  Forces.  The 
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council  would  in  turn  be  responsible  to  the  High  Commissioner 
who  would  send  down  to  the  various  legislatures  his  requests  or 
inl^tructions  concerning  that  particular  portion  of  the  federated 
force  supplied  by  the  Colony  concerned. 

I  have  already  shown  there  is  at  least  one  pregnant  reason  for 
the  speedy  federation  of  these  several  defence  forces.  Economy  in 
the  first  place  would  be  far  from  false,  the  wish  for  unity  would 
bring  about  a  great  saving  in  expenditure  to  all  Colonies  con- 
cerned. It  would  ensure  greater  efficiency  and  once  and  for  all 
remove  matters  from  the  reach  of  political  interference. 

The  practical  colonist  is  sometimes  apt  to  look  upon  all  schemes 
of  federation  as  an  exaggeration  of  altruism,  the  wild  fancies  of 
the  visionary.  The  troubles  that  are  still  being  experienced  by  the 
Australian  Commonwealth  where  Federation  is  an  accomplished 
fact  in  law,  if  not  in  sentiment,  confirms  this  belief  in  the  minds 
of  those  content  with  outward  appearances  and  impatient  for  great 
things  with  little  trouble  and  at  short  uotice,  whereas  it  does  but 
prove  that  federation  like  everything  else  must  be  of  steady  growth, 
and  that  certain  prescribed  steps  must  first  be  taken  if  it  is  to  be 
of  a  lasting  character.  The  federation  of  the  Australian  Colonies 
was  somewhat  of  mushroom  growth,  therefore  a  number  of  smaller 
problems  that  prior  to  the  amalgamation  of  the  group  would  have 
been  of  easy  solution  have  by  delay  grown  into  discordant  questions 
which  more  than  once  have  threatened  a  dissolution  of  a  too  hastily 
formed  federation.  But  the  cases  of  Australia  and  South  Africa 
are  far  from  parallel,  for  whilst  sentiment  was  the  predominant 
factor  in  the  federation  of  Australia,  necessity  and  inter-colonial 
reliance  is  the  motive  power  driving  South  Africa  towards 
federation. 

The  first  sound  step — federation  of  the  colonial  forces — will 
have  almost  the  same  effect  on  the  rest  of  the  Empire  as  if  the 
ideal  itself  had  been  reached.  It  will  bring  into  being  a  large 
army,  an  army  that  even  under  present  conditions  would  be 
adequate  for  all  South  African  purposes  and  which  would  relieve 
for  service  elsewhere  those  troops  now  paid  for  by  the  already  too 
heavily  taxed  British  taxpayer.  If  the  title  of  imperial  army  is 
stretched  to  embrace  this  section,  as  it  should  all  sections,  of 
colonial  troops,  then  the  strength  of  that  army  would  be  greatly 
increased.  The  permanent  dispositions  of  the  South  African 
section  of  the  imperial  Army  would  be  of  strategic  value  in  a 
European  war  of  any  magnitude. 

Basing  the  federated  defence  force  upon  that  of  Natal,  excluding 
the  third  and  fourth  lines  of  defence,  the  following  figures  are 
arrived  at 
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Colony. 

lit  line. 
AoUve  MUitI*— 
Voluntary— 
6  per  cent  of 
pc!^K|]att<m,  if 
not  f orthooming 
balloted  from 
2nd  line. 

2nd  line. 
Unmarried 
males  between 
16  and  86  not 
serving  In  1st 
line— proportion 
approximately 
6  per  cent. 

Total  in  case  of 

emergency. 

Cost  to  Colony 

Gape  Oolony    .  . 

28,000 

38,000 

56,000 

£ 

742,000 

Transvaal   .    .  . 

U,000 

14,000 

28,000 

371,000 

0.  B.  Colony  .  . 

5,000 

5,000 

10,000 

133,000 

Natal  .... 

4,000 

4,000 

8,000 

106,000 

Bhodesia    .    .  . 

1,000 

1,000 

2,000 

58,000 

Total  .  . 

5S,000 

52,000 

104,000 

1,445,000 

The  only  financial  aid  the  mother-conntry  should  offer  might 
be  the  renunciation  of  the  direct  naval  contributions  paid  by  the 
two  maritime  Colonies  of  the  Cape  and  Natal,  £50,000  and 
J635,000  respectively,  provided,  however,  that  these  two  Colonies 
undertake,  as  a  duty  to  the  Empire,  to  the  Confederacy  and 
themselves  the  adequate  defences  of  the  ports  upon  their  coasts. 
The  above  figures  are  based  upon  the  recently  re-organised 
defence  administration  of  Natal.  I  admit  that  the  staff  of  the 
Natal  force  is  over-manned  and  over-paid  compared  with  that  of 
the  Cape,  Orange  Biver  Colony,  Bhodesia  and  other  parts  of  the 
Empire,  with  the  result  that  avoidable  waste  has  crept  into  other 
branches  of  this  small  service;  these  extra  extravagances  will 
have  been  multiplied  in  estimating  the  expenditure  for  the  pro- 
posed confederacy.  But  in  spite  of  these  circumstances,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  a  federal  force  would  cost  the  combined  Colonies 
considerably  less  than  the  sum  quoted. 

In  all  the  Colonies,  expensive  police  forces  are  maintained 
with  the  dual  object  of  defence  and  police  duties.  The  re- 
organisation of  the  defence  forces  would  at  once  remove  the 
former  object  from  the  sphere  of  the  police  and  thus  permit 
a  substantial  reduction  in  their  strength.  Expensive  living 
in  South  Africa  necessitates  a  comparatively  high  rate  of  pay  to 
the  members  of  these  forces,  so  that  a  reduction  in  strength 
would  entail  a  substantial  saving  to  the  colonial  revenue.  To 
secure  the  services  of  discharged  members  of  the  colonial  police 
forces  to  the  colonies,  some  form  of  land  settlement  might  be 
instituted. 

A  mistaken  idea  is  prevalent  among  a  number  of  colonial 
politicians  that  Crown  lands  are  a  sign  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
Colony  possessing  them.   Accordingly  they  advocate  a  policy  of 
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hoarding  and  keeping  barren  countless  acres,  to  the  exclusion  of 
valuable  settlers  whose  labours  would  bring  wealth  to  the  Colony. 
Occasionally 'smaUiblocks  are  sold  by  public  auction,  but  so  rarely 
that  competition  is  keen  and  the  blocks  fall  into  the  hands  of 
wealthy  legislators  by  whose  means  they  have  been  placed  upon 
the  market.  The  Colony  derives  little  or  no  benefit  from  this 
systematic  exclusion  of  desirable  settlers,  hundreds  of  which  are 
annually  lost  to  South  Africa,  men  who  have  become  well 
acquainted  with  the  Colonies  through  years  of  service  in  the 
various  police  forces.  Wise  legislation  might  well  have  attracted 
a  highly  desirable  class  of  men  to  these  Colonies  by  the  grant  of 
a  sisubJI  farm  at  the  expiration  of  three  years*  exemplary  service  in 
ihe  colonial  police  force.  The  money  paid  them  for  tibeir  service 
would  have  in  most  cases  been  saved  for  investment  in  stock 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Colony.  The  few  ex-policemen  who  have 
in  spite  of  government  neglect  taken  to  farming  are  proof  of 
the  prosperity  that  would  have  ensued  had  such  a  system  been 
instituted  in  the  past. 

It  is,  then,  to  the  Agriculture  Departments  of  the  South 
African  Colonies  that  ihe  defence  force  looks  for  a  certain 
amount  of  support.  From  the  agricultural  class  the  backbone  of 
all  armies  is  drawn,  and  the  greater  the  proportion  of  this  class 
the  army  of  a  nation  contains  the  more  efficient  as  a  fighting 
machine  must  that  army  be.  The  condition  under  which  farming 
has  to  be  carried  out  in  South  Africa  tends  towards  making  that 
community  excessively  mobile,  a  valuable  asset  to  any  army,  as 
was  proved  to  our  cost  in  the  late  war. 

I  trust  that  I  have  succeeded  in  making  out  a  fair  case  for  the 
speedy  federation  of  the  varied  and  disjointed  colonial  forces  of 
the  South  African  Colonies.  As  a  South  African  I  recognise  ihe 
urgent  necessity  for  the  step  in  a  purely  defensive  sense  of  its 
utmost  importance.  Economically  I  have  long  noted  its  advan- 
tages. But  to  &ose  deeply  imbued  with  Imperialism  the  sugges- 
tion vnll  a^^ear  in  its  true  prospective,  they  at  least  will  see  that 
Imperial  Federation  is  to  be  arrived  at  only  after  successive 
federations  of  the  component  parts,  an  important  one  being  the 
federation  of  the  colonial  forces  of  South  Africa,  in  itself  but  the 
preliminary  to  South  African  federation. 
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IN  THE  AUSTRALIAN  BUSH 


A  THIOK  mist  enwraps  the  land,  and  the  spirit  of  the  ghostly 
dawn  pervades  the  chill  grey  atmosphere.  The  phantom  trees 
loom  faintly  and  the  ground  is  wet  with  dew.  The  world  is 
awake,  but  not  stirring ;  it  seems  to  await  something,  or  some 
one.   Presently  some  one  comes. 

The  colours  of  death  change  gradually  to  those  of  life,  and  the 
world  begins  to  stir.  The  grey  mist  slowly  takes  a  golden  hue, 
and  then  becomes  transparent,  rolling  away  to  disclose  the  trees 
rustling  in  the  faint  breeze  as  though  breathing  a  happy  sigh  of 
awakening  consciousness.  The  soft  flute-like  notes  of  the 
Australian  magpie  sound  far  away  in  the  bush  to  be  immediatdy 
re-echoed  near  by,  as  the  first  warm  rays  of  Ute  southern  sun 
make  the  atmos^^ere  quiver. 

The  mists  have  now  dispersed  and  the  fresh  morning  air 
is  scented  with  the  aromatic  perfume  of  the  eucalyptus ;  the  bark 
freshly  shed  from  the  smooth  shining  stems  of  the  gum  trees 
strews  the  ground  and  crackles  sharply  under  the  feet  of  the 
swagman  who  is  following  the  faintly-marked  trail  through  the 
forest,  his  bundle  on  his  shoulder  and  his  billy  "  in  his  hand. 
He  is  a  very  independent  person,  the  swagman  "  or  sun- 
downer.*' Notwithstanding  his  ragged  clothes  and  unkempt 
appearance,  he  considers  himself  at  least  the  equal  of  the  best  in 
&e  land,  and  he  demands  as  his  right  food  and  shelter  at  any 
station  which  he  may  pass  during  his  wanderings.  In  return,  he 
may — if  he  is  in  the  humour— consent  to  work  for  a  few  hours 
next  day.  Sometimes  he  sleeps  in  a  bam  or  stable,  often  d  la 
belle  itoile.  His  life  is  one  of  roving ;  his  patron  saint  is  chance. 
He  may  be  a  wrangler  strayed  from  Cambridge,  a  sheep-shearer 
changing  his  quarters,  or  one  of  the  great  army  of  nomads  which 
Australian  life  has  produced. 

Higher  and  higher  rises  the  sun,  not  the  pallid  orb  under  which 
we  Londoners  live,  but  a  sun  of  regal  splendour,  and  of  all-con- 
quering heat.  It  seems  to  have  suddenly  taken  all  the  colour  out 
of  the  landscape.  Miles  upon  miles  of  gum  trees  stretch  in 
waves  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  &eir  long  dull  green  leaves 
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giving  a  dominant  note  of  grey  to  the  scene.  There  is  no  variety 
save  where  a  dead  giant  spreads  his  naked  white  arms  towards 
the  sky.  The  gromid  is  a  sombre  red,  strewn  with  strips  of 
bark.  Here,  where  the  trees  are  less  thickly  massed,  are  tracts 
of  dry  brown  grass ;  elsewhere  there  are  only  patches  of  grey 
weed  upon  which  the  roving  sheep  feed.  In  the  blending  of 
dull  colours  there  is  a  wonderful  harmony,  which  lends  a  peculiar 
fascination  to  the  far-stretching  landscape. 

Hark !  what  was  that  ?  The  bush  seems  an  almost  untrodden 
waste,  yet  from  close  by  comes  a  chuckle  which  breaks  out  into  a 
peal  of  hearty  laughter,  to  be  taken  up  on  all  sides  till  the  forest 
resounds  with  hysterical  merriment.  It  is  as  though  mocking 
sprites  lurked  among  the  trees.  The  new  chum  would  stop  in 
wonderment  and  would  catch  the  infection.  The  swagman 
continues  his  way,  unheedingly ;  he  knows  the  laughing  jackass, 
that  queer  bird  with  an  absurd  head  and  white  streaked  wings, 
the  great  brown  kingfisher  of  Australia. 

The  day  is  advancing  and  the  earth  seems  to  throw  out 
heat ;  the  woods  have  become  still  and  stifling ;  the  tall  scraggy 
gum  trees  give  Uttle  shade  and  the  sun  fairly  blazes.  The 
swagman  mops  the  perspiration  from  his  forehead  and  uneasily 
shifts  the  swag  on  his  shoulders.  The  invigorating  freshness  of 
the  morning  is  gone;  his  limbs  ache  and  his  head  throbs. 
Slowly  he  climbs  a  low  ridge  and  looks  over  the  vast  expanse 
of  colourless  country  which  is  spread  before  him.  In  the  blue 
distance  are  the  hills  of  the  coastal  range,  and  surely  &r  away  to 
the  left  is  a  bush-fire  ?  Yes,  there  is  a  blur  of  smoke  wreathing 
up  into  the  hot  still  air,  and  to  the  right  and  nearer  is  another. 
Mechanically  his  thoughts  go  back  to  the  fires  he  has  helped  to 
stamp  out,  and  perhaps  to  others  he  has  himself  started.  He  can 
almost  hear  the  roar  of  the  flames  as  they  leap  onwards,  and  he 
can  picture  the  burning  trees  falling  one  by  one  with  a  crash 
amidst  the  lurid  sea  of  fire. 

The  smell  of  burning  is  borne  towards  him,  and  the  far-off 
breath  of  flame  seems  to  make  the  fierce  noontide  heat  still  more 
oppressive.  It  is  useless  to  hurry  on,  for  there  is  no  chance 
of  reaching  a  station  to-night ;  and  a  long  hour  passes  before  he 
resumes  his  way.  A  flight  of  cockatoos  rises  suddenly  from  the 
tree-tops,  the  sun  glinting  on  their  white  plumage  and  yellow 
crests,  as  they  hover  for  a  moment  and  then  swoop  back  into  the 
forest,  settling  thickly,  like  giant  snowflakes,  on  the  tall  tree-tops. 

At  length  he  comes  upon  the  relics  of  an  abortive  village 
settlement  planted  on  a  hopeless  site,  a  reminiscence  of  the 
curious  vagaries  of  Australian  politics.  Three  roofless  huts, 
with  gaping  wooden  walls  and  a  collection  of  rusty  tins,  alone 
remain.   Some  trees  have  been  cut  down  and  left  to  rot ;  many 
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others  are  ring-barked  and  have  died  as  they  stood.  Their  great 
branches,  bare  and  sinister,  like  huge  skeleton  fingers,  are  sharply 
outlined  against  the  sky.  The  native  grass  has  sprung  up  thickly 
over  the  abandoned  clearing,  and  here  the  rabbits — ^the  curse  of 
Australia — ^multiply  unchecked  and  throw  off  devastating  swarms 
to  ravage  stations  fifty  miles  away. 

Still  following  the  trail,  the  swagman  again  plunges  into  the 
bush,  at  length  emerging  on  a  region  of  utter  desolation.  The 
ground  is  covered  with  ashes;  huge  forest  giants,  chazred  and 
broken,  lie  around  in  black  confusion ;  others  still  stand  scorched, 
leafless  and  awe-inspiring,  stretching  their  gaunt  branches  wide  as 
though  imploring  the  help  that  did  not  come.  Some  are  burnt 
on  one  side  only,  as  if  the  flames  had  passed  them  over  in  mad 
haste  to  carry  death  to  the  forest.  In  places  the  fire  weed,  the 
curious  little  golden  flower  which  maked  its  appearance  after  a 
bush  conflagration,  seems  to  smile  out  of  the  ruin,  a  tiny  harbinger 
of  the  restoration  that  Nature  will  accomplish. 

The  wind  stirs  and  there  is  a  sudden  crash  which  marks  the 
fall  of  a  charred  trunk  too  fragile  for  longer  resistance.  The  still 
air  reeks  of  burning  and  the  swagman  involuntarily  hurries  his 
pace  towards  the  distant  belt  of  living  trees. 

It  has  grown  cooler  and  a  grateful  shade  has  fallen  across 
the  trail.  Carefully  on  the  watch  for  snakes,  the  man  pursues 
his  way«  Often  the  long  strings  of  bark  and  the  dark  curving 
tree-roots  momentarily  deceive  him  amid  the  lengthening 
shadows. 

A  mellow  golden  glory  seems  to  flood  the  bush,  glinting  through 
the  leaves  and  making  warm  orange  patches  on  the  ground.  In 
the  distance  a  jackass  laughs  faintly,  while  brilliant  green  and 
crimson  parrots  fly  screeching  through  the  trees  in  search  of 
sleeping  quarters.  A  wonderful  rose-madder  glow  comes  into  the 
western  dcy,  and  with  a  start  the  swagman  realises  that  night  is 
at  hand.  He  quickens  his  pace,  for  he  knows  that  the  little  stream 
dignified  by  the  name  of  "  creek  "  for  which  he  has  been  making 
all  day  is  near. 

At  length  he  spreads  his  blanket  and  lights  his  fire,  sitting 
down  before  it.  The  sky  is  turning  pale,  the  wonderful  glow  has 
faded.  Two  stars  begin  to  twinkle  faintly  in  the  sky — the 
pointers  to  the  Southern  Cross.  The  birds  have  ceased  their 
twittering  and  the  air  has  grown  chilly,  strangely  still  and  fragrant. 
One  by  one  the  five  stars  of  the  cross  flicker  out  of  the  darkening 
sky ;  the  silence  seems  to  deepen  with  the  increasing  gloom,  and 
night  falls  with  noiseless  majesty.  The  near  trees  have  become 
dim  outlines ;  but  their  grey  stems  shine  weirdly  in  the  starlight, 
while  the  night  wind  rustles  through  the  leaves  as  though  an 
unseen  presence  were  passing . 
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The  8waf2[inaii  has  made  his  supper  of  tee  and  damper,  and 
now  draws  his  blanket  closely  round  him,  crouching  nearer  to 
the  fire  which  throws  out  a  little  circle  of  red  light  in  the  midst 
of  a  ghostly  world.  There  is  no  sound  but  the  occasional  hoarse 
croak  of  the  frogs  in  the  creek.  The  sky  is  blazing  with  stars,  so 
large  and  brilliant  that  they  seem  suspended  within  reach,  and 
at  the  comer  of  the  Cross,  is  the  black  hole  " — the  stupendous 
chasm  opening  into  starless  infinity. 

But  the  mysteries  of  heaven  and  earth  do  not  oppress  the 
swagman,  and,  heedless  of  the  past,  present  and  future,  he  sleeps. 


Violet  Clabke. 
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Engineering:  in  South  Africa. 

In  the  course  of  his  retiring  address  as  President  of  the  South 
African  Association  of  Engineers,  Mr.  David  Gilmoor  made  some 
interesting  remarks  regarding  the  inventive  work,  or.  rather  the 
lack  of  inventive  work,  on  the  part  of  the  mining  engineer  in 
South  Africa.  Local  inventors,  he  said,  had  done  a  great  deal  in 
improving  details  of  mining  machinery,  and  engineers  directly 
attached  to  mining  companies  had,  by  improvements  in  the 
organisation  and  arrangement  of  plants,  done  much  to  effect 
economy  in  labour  and  material.  But  the  fact  remained  that 
practically  all  improvements  of  a  revolutionary  nature  had  their 
origin  elsewhere. 

At  first  sight  it  seems  strange  that  the  wide  field  for  inventive 
progress  has  not  been  explored  more  successfully  by  local  talent ; 
on  examination,  however,  the  causes,  which  are  simple,  become 
apparent.  The  conditions  under  which  local  engineers  have  to 
work  imposes  a  limit  on  the  practical  and  financial  experimental 
tion  necessary  to  bring  an  idea  to  the  satisfactory  working  stage, 
with  the  result  that  many  devices  and  improvements  have  been 
developed  part  of  the  way  towards  maturity,  and  -  have  then  been 
set  aside.  Further,  the  demands  made  by  all  departments  alike 
on  the  time  and  thought  of  the  mechanical  engineer  leave  him 
but  little  opportunity  to  investigate  any  other  than  the  purely 
commercial  side  of  research. 

Under  prevailing  circumstances,  continues  Mr.  Gilmour,  the 
engineer's  powers  are  not  expended  to  their  full  value,  and  more 
advantage  might  well  be  taken  of  his  special  knowledge  of  mining 
matters.  This  is  a  point  of  view  which  might  be  considered  by 
directors  of  mining  companies.  The  judicious  encouragement 
of  the  inventive  faculty  might  well  lead  to  the  production  of 
improvements  which  would  not  only  reduce  the  cost  of  production 
in  the  particular  mines  supervised  by  the  engineer  concerned,  but 
would,  if  patentable,  provide  an  extraneous  source  of  revenue. 
For  the  time  being,  however,  most  people  connected  with  mining 
matters  in  South  Africa  have  their  hands  and  brains  too  full  for 
other  than  immediate  cares. 
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A  Severe  Indictment. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Gihnoor  aooosee  the  mining  engineer 
of  what  seems  to  be  an  unpardonable  negleot  of  the  first  principles 
of  his  profession.  It  is  generally  admitted/'  he  says,  **  that  the 
daily  operation  of  existing  plants  is  susceptible  of  farther  improve- 
ment, and  although  many  sources  of  loss  are  fully  recognised, 
steps  are  seldom  taken  to  stop  them."  He  gives  instances  vehich 
suggest  that  the  engineer,  when  he  crosses  the  Equator,  loses  the 
economical  habits  which  are  a  steadfast  tradition  in  British 
engineering.  Mr.  Gilmour's  indictment  includes  several  counts. 
Ash-heaps  testify  to  a  want  of  attention  to  grate  surfaces  and 
methods  of  stoking ;  and  this  in  a  country  where  fuel*  is  at  famine 
price!  Miles  of  fencing  made  from  old  boiler  tubes  vntness 
likewise  to  the  habit  of  allowing  impure  water  and  oil  into  boilers. 
Lubrication,  according  to  the  indictment,  seems  to  be  interpreted 
by  many  as  meaning  the  oiling  of  all  machineiy  sur&cee  irrespec- 
tive of  whether  they  are  moving  or  stationary.  The  use  of  oil  where 
solid  lubricant  would  be  equally  effective  leads  to  the  destruction 
of  foundations  and  an  increase  in  the.cost.of  labour  in  keeping  the 
engine-room  clean. 

These  and  other  cases  of  negligence  tend  to  neutralise  the 
benefits  arising  from  improved  machinery ;  and  I  should  imagine 
that  if  Mr.  Gilmour's  strictures  are  justified,  the  expense  to  a 
mining  company  of  retaining  a  competent  inspector  would  be 
more  than  met  by  the  reduction  in  working  costs  through  the 
changes  he  would  be  able  to  bring  about.  Before  leaving  Mr. 
Gilmour  I  may  add  that  he  takes  a  very  hopeful  view  of  the  part 
which  electricity  will  play  in  the  development  of  South  African 
mining.  As  yet,  only  a  modest  beginning  has  been  made,  and 
only  with  those  machines  where  the  economy  of  electrical  working 
is  least  conspicuous,  such  as  crushers,  lighting,  and  intermittent 
pumping.  With  the  extension  of  electricity  to  hoisting;  and 
other  mining  operations  the  economies  realised  vnll  be  greatly 
increased. 

Mr.  Gilmour  also  holds  out  great  hopes  for  the  steam-turbine 
in  the  colonies.  ''The  steam-turbine,"  he  sajrs,  ''has  now 
established  its  claim  to  fulfil  all  that  our  peculiar  local  conditions 
demand,  such  as  reliability  in  operation,  economy  in  consumption, 
simplicity — internally  and  externally — suitability  for  transport 
in  large  units  over  our  present  railway  system,  cheapness  in 
first  cost,  foundations  and  housing,  and  high  overload  capacity 
and  governing  power."  It  is,  of  course,  in  the  generation  of 
electricity  that  colonial  en;pneers  mil  find  the  steam-turbine  of 
value. 
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Canadian  Locomotive  Works. 

IntereBting  descriptions  hftve  been  published  on  this  side  " 
of  the  new  locomotive  works  of  the  Locomotive  and  Machine 
Company  of  Montreal.  These  works,  which  are  situated  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  cover  an  area  of  close  on  seventy 
acres,  and  are  designed  throughout  on  modem  lines  with  up-to- 
date  automatic  machinery.  Sidings  from  the  Great  Northern 
and  the  Montreal  Terminal  Bailways  traverse  all  the  depart- 
ments of  the  factory,  and  the  supply  of  material  and  despatch 
of  finished  goods  are  further  assisted  by  a  dock  and  basin  which 
the  Dominion  Government  is  constructing  in  the  river.  Electric 
driving  has  been  adopted  throughout  as  a  matter  of  coturse.  The 
estimated  output  of  the  works  is  ISO  locomotives  a  year,  to  be 
increased  eventually  l>y  additional  plant  and  by  working  over- 
time, to  200  a  year.  The  boiler  shop  has  a  capacity  beyond 
that  maximum,  as  the  repair  of  boilers  is  a  frequent  necessity 
with  old  locomotives.  There  is  also  a  structural  shop  in  which 
bridges,  trusses,  and  all  sorts  of  steel  work  will  be  undertaken 
as  a  profitable  adjunct  to  locomotive  building. 

One  feature  in  the  construction  of  these  works  may  be 
mentioned :  the  use  of  expanded  metal "  in  the  partitions 
separating  the  different  departments.  Expanded  metal  is  formed 
by  cutting  sheets  of  metal  in  a  particular  way,  so  that  when 
they  are  drawn  out  or  expanded,  they  form  a  kind  of  lattice, 
which  possesses  a  remarkable  strengtii.  In  this  case  the  ex- 
panded metal  forms  practically  the  framework  of  the  wall,  and 
is  covered  on  both  sides  with  plaster.  Such  partitions  are  very 
cheap  to  construct  and  occupy  very  little  floor-space,  but  they 
serve  all  requirements  in  the  way  of  separating  departments. 

Obsolete"  Electric  Traction. 

Professor  Silvanus  Thompson  has  disturbed  the  equanimity  of 
electrical  engineers  in  Great  Britain  by  declaring  the  live  rail " 
to  be  an  engineering  mistake  and  an  obsolete  device.  Considering 
that  all  the  electric  railways  in  England  and  all  the  steam  rail- 
ways which  have  undergone  or  are  undergoing  conversion  to 
electric  traction  have  adopted  the  live  rail "  system.  Professor 
Thompson's  authoritative  condemnation  has  greatly  impressed 
the  public  mind.  But  those  who  know  Professor  Thompson  are 
aware  of  his  tendency  to  describe  things  as  obsolete  as  soon  as 
a  probable  improvement  dawns  upon  the  horizon  of  invention. 
Far  from  being  an  engineering  mistake,  the  live  rail,  or  the 
third  rail,  as  it  is  usually  called,  is  a  necessity  of  the  continuous 
cxurreni  system,  and  up  to  the  present  that  system  is  the  only  one 
which  has  proved  itself  suitable  for  suburban  railway  and  for 
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tramway  working.  To  put  the  matter  in  a  nutshell,  the  use 
of  continuous  current  limits  the  working  electrical  pressure  to 
about  500  volts,  and  at  that  pressure  it  is  necessary  to  have  large 
conductors  to  carry  the  heavy  currents  required  for  railway 
service.  For  that  reason  the  conductor  is  made  in  the  form 
of  a  rail,  supported  on  insulators  placed  between  the  rails ;  it  is 
far  too  heavy  to  be  suspended  over  the  train  like  the  trolley 
wire  of  a  tramway. 

In  adopting  the  third  rail,  British  engineers  therefore  followed 
sound  practice.  As  luck  would  have  it,  however,  the  installation 
of  the  third-rail  equipments  has  been  followed  very  rapidly  by 
the  development  of  the  single-phase  alternating  current  system 
to  which  I  have  referred  in  a  previous  issue.  The  crowning 
advantage  of  this  system  is  that  tiie  current  can  be  collected  and 
used  at  a  much  higher  voltage  than  500,  with  the  result  that  the 
conductor  need  not  be  so  large,  and  can,  in  fact,  be  suspended 
out  of  harm's  way  over  the  train.  There  are  several  other 
advantages  which  tend  to  confirm  the  conviction  in  the  minds 
of  electrical  engineers  that  the  single-phase  system  is  the  best 
one  for  railway  working,  both  long-distance  and  short-distance. 
Two  important  electrical  manufacturing  companies  are  prepared 
to  instal  that  system  under  guarantees  of  economical  and  efficient 
behaviour. 

But  it  does  not  follow  that  the  third  rail  is  a  device  whose 
suppression  should  be  made,  as  Professor  Thompson  suggests, 
the  object  of  a  departmental  inquiry.  The  unexpected  evolution 
of  the  single-phase  overhead  system  from  the  stage  of  theoretical 
possibility  to  that  of  practical  probability  does  not  make  the 
third-rail  any  less  efficient  than  it  was  when  British  railway 
companies  proved  its  value.  And  the  victory  of  a  better  system 
will  not  be  accelerated  by  departmental  coercion.  For  the 
colonies  the  point  of  importance  in  this  discussion  is  that  in 
countries  like  Australia,  where  the  question  of  railway  electrifica- 
tion has  come  to  the  front,  the  new  system  is  ahnost  certain  to 
be  adopted  in  place  of  the  third-rail  system. 

Motor  Omnibuses  in  London. 

Colonial  visitors  to  London  are,  I  believe,  greatly  impressed 
— pleasantly  and  otherwise— by  the  medieval  aspects  of  that 
great  city,  but  by  none  more  forcibly  than  by  the  ubiquity  of 
the  lumbering  two-horse  omnibus.  They  will  be  interested  to 
know  tiiat  its  supersession  has  begun  in  earnest.  The  electric 
tramcar  has,  of  course,  taken  its  place  in  the  outer  districts, 
but  in  the  city  proper  the  narrowness  of  the  streets  precludes 
the  use  of  rail  traction  uid  ofiSars  only  the  alternative  of  hone 
vehicle  or  automobile.  After  many  false  starts^  during  whidi 
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the  public  were  entertained  by  the  performances  of  vehidea 
even  more  medieval  and  cumbrous  than  the  horse  omnibus 
itself,  two  really  practical  motor  omnibuses  have  made  their 
appearance. 

These  are  of  different  types,  and  their  relative  performances 
under  practically  the  same  conditions  will  be  watched  with  keen 
interest  by  traction  engineers.  One  is  fitted  with  a  petrol  engine 
of  the  well-known  Milnes-Daimler  type ;  the  other  is  a  Claricson 
steam  motor  omnibus,  using  paraffin  oil  as  fuel.  In  the  latter 
case  the  makers  guaranteed  that  the  'bus  would  carry  a  weight 
equivalent  to  sixteen  passengers  at  a  speed  of  thirteen  miles  per 
hour  on  the  level,  and  seven  miles  per  hour  up  one  of  the 
steepest  hills  in  London  with  a  consumption  of  paraffin  not 
exceeding  one  gallon  for  three  miles.  In  the  actual  tests  carried 
out  on  London  streets  the  performance  of  the  vehicle  was  in 
advance  of  the  guarantee.  The  speed  on  the  level  was  fifteen 
miles  per  hour,  and  on  the  hill  in  question  ten  miles  per  hour, 
while  the  consumption  of  fuel  varied  from  one  gallon  for  each 
3*34  miles  to  one  gallon  for  each  3*8  miles. 

Vehicles  of  this  kind  are  likely  to  find  an  extensive  field  of 
utility  in  districts  where  the  demand  for  traffic  is  hardly  suffi* 
cient  to  justify  the  captal  expenditure  required  by  an  electric 
tramway. 

Electrical  Water-Blasting. 

Those  who  make  it  their  business  and  their  pleasure  to  follow 
the  development  of  inventions  are  accustomed  to  the  reflection 
that  many  a  successful  idea  is  so  simple  that  the  wonder  is  it  was 
not  thought  of  generations  before.  A  recent  invention  which 
compels  this  futile  reflection  is  due  to  two  American  mining 
engineers.  It  is  a  new  and  simple  application  of  a  well-known 
electrical  phenomenon  to  the  work  of  blasting  coal.  A  drill  hole 
is  made  in  the  coal  face  as  usual,  but  instead  of  the  usual  charge 
of  powder  a  small  vessel  filled  with  water  and  connected  by  wire 
to  a  source  of  electrical  energy  is  damped  into  the  hole.  When 
the  current  is  switched  on  heat  is  generated  in  the  water-vessel, 
and  steam  rapidly  forms.  In  a  short  time  the  pressure  rises  to 
such  a  pitch  that  the  vessel  bursts  and  the  desired  &11  of  coal 
results. 

The  pressure  of  the  blast  may  be  varied  by  increasing  or 
decreasing  the  quantity  of  water  used,  thus  enabling  a  good  blast 
to  be  obtained  under  all  conditions.  It  is  stated  also  that  the 
coal  falls  in  larger  blocks  and  with  less  dust  and  screenings," 
than  when  it  is  shot  down  by  powder.  The  absence  of  powder- 
smoke  mi  the  avoiduice  of  dust  explosions  resulting  from  blown- 
put  powder-shots  are  other  advantages  which  recommend  ihe 
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water  blast.  Where  electrical  energy  is  abready  aTailable  in 
mineB  the  application  of  this  ingenious  device  involyes  no  diffi- 
culty whatever. 

A  Ten-year-old  Novelty. 

As  a  kind  of  offset  to  the  frequency  with  which  the 
simplicity  of  successful  inventions  inspires  wonder  that  they 
were  not  thought  of  before,  the  wonder  is,  in  occasional  cases, 
damped  by  the  discovery  that  they  were  thought  of  before, 
but  by  some  caprice  of  fortune  did  not  estabUsh  themselves 
in  the  position  their  merits  deserved.  Not  so  long  ago  the 
Engineer  was  invited  to  publish  a  description  of  a  shearing  (a 
metal-shearing,  not  a  sheep-shearing)  machine  of  foreign  origin. 
This,  our  contemporary  was  assured,  was  quite  new,  and  certain 
to  work  a  revolution  in  the  established  methods  of  cutting  sheets 
of  metal.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  the  revolutionary  idea  was 
many  years  old,  and  it  has  not  yet,  for  some  unexplained  reason, 
thrown  its  rivals  on  the  scrap-heap. 

The  ordinary  type  of  shearing-machine  consists  essentially  of 
an  inclined  knife,  which  descends,  guillotine  fashion,  and  cuts 
metal  plates,  with  the  aid  of  hydraulic  or  other  pressure.  Visitors 
to  shipbuilding  yards  and  engineering  works  are  generally  much 
impressed  with  the  amazing  ease  with  which  these  machines  cut 
through  thick  steel  plates.  The  new  shears  are  revolutionary  in 
a  double  sense.  The  scissor  principle  is  abandoned,  and  in  the 
place  of  the  descending  knife  we  have  two  wheels  which  roll  rim 
to  rim.  These  wheels  are  given  a  cutting  edge,  and  when  a  plate 
is  "  fed  "  between  them  it  is  cut  continuously  with  the  expendi- 
ture of  less  power  than  is  required  by  the  knife  shears.  Machines 
of  this  type  have  been  turned  out  by  a  British  firm  for  at  least 
ten  years,  and  used  for  cutting  discs  as  well  as  for  straight 
cutting. 

So  far,  however,  the  invention  has  not  been  developed  to  deal 
with  the  heavier  plates,  and  our  contemporary  expresses  surprise, 
not  only  that  so  rapid  and  economical  a  method  of  shearing  is 
not  more  generally  employed,  but  also  that  it  has  not  been 
designed  to  deal  with  large  as  well  as  small  work.  Now  that 
the  foreigner  is  in  the  field  the  stimulus  of  competition  may 
induce  the  makers  to  prove  that  the  circular  shear  is  capable  of 
cutting  any  thing  that  the  guillotine  can  tackle. 

Another  Water-Tube  Boiler. 

Of  the  making  of  water-tube  boilers  there  seems  to  be  no  end, 
and  engineers  are  already  weary  of  the  apparently  insoluble 
problem  of  which  form  is  the  best,  and  whether  the  water-tube 
principle  is  not,  like  the  "hve  rail"  in  Professor  Thompson's 
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imagination,  an  engineering  mistake.  My  apology  for  mentioning 
the  Hardie-Thompson  type,  is  that  it  possesses  strong  claims  to 
superiority  under  the  peculiar  conditions  of  colonial  engineering. 

In  design  the  boiler  is  remarkably  simple.  There  is  a  long 
cylindrical  drum  placed  horizontally ;  its  lower  portion  is  riddled 
with  holes  like  a  large  sieve.  Into  these  holes  are  screwed  long 
straight  tubes,  graduating  in  length  from  short  ones  in  the  upper 
holes  to  long  ones  in  the  lower  holes.  The  flames  of  the  furnace 
pass  round  and  among  the  nest  of  tubes  so  formed,  and  the 
distinguishing  feature  of  the  boiler  is  the  ingenious  means 
adopted  to  secure  the  rapid  circulation  of  the  water  in  these 
tubes  so  that  the  steam  formed  may  rise  at  once  and  pass  into 
the  drum  aboye.  Without  the  aid  of  a  diagram  it  is  difficult  to 
describe  the  arrangement  accurately,  but  it  consists  of  a  dia- 
phragm  which  extends  inside  the  tube  for  the  whole  of  its  length. 
This  diaphragm  is  not  quite  as  broad  as  the  inside  diameter  of 
the  tube,  but  it  is  bent  into  a  zig-zag  form,  which  brings  its 
comers  into  touch  with  the  interior  of  the  tube.  Thus  it  divides 
the  tube  into  two  compartments,  lengthwise,  but  does  not  prevent 
steam  or  water  passing  round  its  edges  from  one  half  of  the  tube 
to  the  other. 

The  consequence  is  that  when  the  flames  impinge  on  the 
lower  portion  of  the  enclosed  tube,  the  steam  and  hot  water 
passes  to  the  upper  part  of  the  diaphragm,  rises  to  the  drum 
above,  and  cold  water  descends  from  the  drum  to  take  its  place, 
and  itself  be  converted  into  steam.  There  is  a  constant  proces- 
sion downwards  of  cold-water  particles,  and  a  corresponding 
procession  upwards  of  steam. 

The  particular  advantages  of  this  system  to  the  colonial  user 
of  steam  are  several.  In  the  first  place,  the  rapid  circulation  in 
the  tubes  prevents  the  formation  of  scale,  and  enables  dirty  and 
impure  water  (often  the  only  kind  available)  to  be  used  with 
comparative  impunity.  Again,  if  any  one  tube  gives  out,  it  may 
be  easily  removed  by  unscrewing  it ;  and  if  another  is  not  at 
hand  to  replace  it,  the  hole  in  the  drum  may  be  plugged  at  once 
without  interfering  with  the  action  of  the  boiler.  The  large 
grate  area  of  this  boiler  enables  timber  or  vegetable  refuse  to  be 
used  as  fuel. 

In  connection  with  transport — ^always  a  matter  of  prime 
importance  in  colonial  districts — the  absence  of  all  brickwork 
is  an  advantage.  The  heaviest  and  largest  part  is  the  drum ;  all 
the  other  parts  can  be  packed  into  small  compass,  so  as  to  form 
light  and  portable  packages.  Finally,  the  boiler  is  stated  to  be 
capable  of  standing  rough-and-ready  treatment  which  would 
literally  break  the  heart  of  other  steam  raisers. 
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An  Adaptable  Bracket 

If  adaptability  be  one  of  the  qoaUtiee  most  often  demanded 
from  the  engineer  in  the  colonies,  it  is  also  the  quality  which 
he  most  desires  in  the  plant  with  which  he  has  to  deal.  From 
that  point  of  view  a  very  praotioid  interest  attaches  to  the  other* 
wise  unattractive  subject  of  an  article  which  may  play  the  part 
of  either  hanger,  standard,  or  wall4NnM>ket.  A  hanger  is  a  cast- 
iron  arrangement  by  which  pulleys  and  other  parts  of  machinery 
may  be  attached  to  the  ceiling;  a  standard  is  a  similar  device 
which  is  fixed  to  the  floor  and  supports  machinery;  and  a 
bracket  explains  itself  as  a  support  which  is  fixed  to  the  wall 
for  the  same  purpose.  From  these  particulars  it  is  almost 
obvious  that  a  device  which  can  fulfil  any  one  of  the  three 
functions  is  likely  to  be  of  much  practical  value  in  any  worlohop, 
and  particularly  in  that  which  has  to  be  provided  for  by  imported 
plant.  The  device  in  question  is  a  recttuigular  casting,  one  side 
of  which  is  flanged  so  that  it  may  be  bolted  to  a  beam,  wall,  or 
floor.  Each  of  the  other  three  sides  is  provided  with  a  seat  upon 
which  a  plmnmer-block  or  pulley-support  may  be  fixed.  A 
simple  effort  of  imagination  will  make  it  clear  that  the  Smith 
new  patent  bracket,  as  it  is  called,  may  be  used  as  described  for 
any  one  of  the  three  purposes.  These  brackets  are  specially 
adapted  for  export  purposes,  and  will  carry  plummer-blocks  of 
any  description. 

Automatic  Oil-filter. 

My  reference  above  to  Mr.  Gilmour*s  statemrat  of  the  waste 
of  oil  in  mining  machinery  suggests  a  recommendation  of  the 
use  of  some  form  of  oil-filter  which  will  purify  the  waste  oil  and 
enable  the  engineer  to  use  it  over  again. 

An  efficient  instrument  of  this  kind  pays  its  own  cost  very 
soon,  and  is  a  perpetual  source  of  real  economy.  One  form  of 
oil-filter  which  is  largely  in  use — the  Wells  filter— is  entirely 
self-acting  and  requires  no  power.  It  consists  of  three  cylindrical 
vessels,  one  placed  on  top  of  the  other.  The  waste  oil  is  emptied 
into  the  uppermost  vesi3el,  fitted  with  a  syphon  which  slowly 
drains  away  the  oil  from  the  surface,  while  the  dust  settles  to 
the  bottom.  The  syphon  allows  the  half-cleansed  oil  to  drip  into 
the  second  vessel  which  contains  a  filtering-pad  to  purify  the  oil 
still  further.  By  an  ingenious  arrangement  of  pipes  the  oil,  after 
traversing  the  fiUering-pad,  passes  under  a  second  and  much 
thicker  filtering-pad  fitted  in  the  bottom  vessel.  As  oil,  like 
water,  tends  to  find  its  own  level,"  it  rises  throu^  i^is  filtering- 
pad  and  falls  over  into  the  vessel.  It  is  then  thoroughly  filtered 
and  may  be  drawn  off  for  use  as  required.   The  simplicity  of  the 
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arrangement  is  its  great  recommendation.  The  largest  standard 
size  is  capable  of  dealing  with  250  gallons  of  oil  per  week. 

A  New  Sinking-Pump. 

Engineers  who  are  familiar  with  the  Folsometer  steam-pump 
will  be  interested  in  the  new  form  of  sinking-pump  recently 
introduced  by  the  same  firm.  It  is  specially  designed  to  deal 
with  gritty  water,  which  is  generally  a  source  of  trouble  and 
expense  in  well-sinking  operations.  The  new  pump  is  of  the 
plunger  type,  but  the  usual  piston-rod  and  piston  arrangement 
is  replaced  by  an  ingenious  variation.  The  steam  cylinder  which 
actuates  the  moving  plunger  is  of  the  usual  description,  but  the 
plunger  is  hollow  and  works  up  and  down  on  the  outside  of 
another  hollow  plunger  fixed  to  the  base  of  the  steam  cylinder. 
The  lower  part  of  the  moving  plunger  likewise  works  up  and  down 
in  the  inside  of  the  cylindrical water-end,"  as  it  is  called,  of  the 
pump,  a  portion  which  is  bolted  firmly  to  the  steam  cylinder. 
As  the  plunger  rises  it  sucks  up  a  certain  quantity  of  water 
which,  when  the  plunger  starts  to  descend,  is  prevented  by 
valves  in  the  water-end  from  being  forced  down  again,  ks  the 
plunger  falls,  the  only  means  of  escape  for  this  water  is  up 
through  the  hollow  of  tiie  fixed  plunger  and  so  to  the  escape-pipe 
leading  from  it.  When  the  plunger  rises  again,  valves  in  its 
interior  close  and  force  the  water  up  still  further.  The  mechanism 
is  so  arranged  that  the  pump  sucks  on  the  up  stroke  but  dis- 
charges on  both  strokes. 

This  keeps  the  motion  of  the  water  always  in  the  one  direc- 
tion and  avoids  the  serious  shocks  which  result  from  the  sudden 
reversal  of  moving  columns  of  water.  The  steam  and  water-pipes 
are  arranged  to  balance  each  other  in  order  that  the  pump  always 
hangs  plumb  over  the  water.  This  pump  is  constructed  in  four 
sizes,  designed  to  deal  with  from  2500  to  15,000  gallons  per  hour. 
The  20-inch  stroke  size  is  capable  of  lifting  8000  gallons  per 
hour  at  a  speed  of  80  feet,  or  24  double  strokes,  per  minute. 


InvenUom  of  interest  to  iho9e  engaged  in  BriiUh  indu$trie$ 
will  be  noticed  regularly  under  the  title  of  Science  and 
Invention"  With  the  view  of  increanng  the  utility  of  the 
information  ae  much  as  posnble,  manufacturers  of  new  plant 
and  machinery  are  invited  to  send  ^particulars  to  the  Editor. 

The  Editor  will  he  pleased  to  put  oversea  contributors  into 
correspondence  toith  any  of  the  firms  mentioned  in  this  article. 
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Thb  past  month  in  the  Stock  Exchange  has  been  quite  the 
most  satisfactory  of  the  year.  The  turn  the  money  market  took 
in  the  direction  of  ease  at  the  beginning  of  the  period ;  the  signs 
of  reviving  trade  of  which  the  monthly  Board  of  Trade  returns 
were  the  most  convincing  evidence;  the  wholesome  influence 
exerted  by  a  few  months  of  practical  immunity  from  new  capital 
issues;  and,  not  least,  the  favourable  labour  reports  from  the 
Band — all  these  have  contributed  to  an  awakening  of  public 
interest  in  the  stock  markets  which,  in  spite  of  repeated  mis- 
calculations in  the  past,  seems  to  be  regarded  by  the  dealers  as 
the  beginning  of  the  long-expected  permanent  revival. 

The  position  of  the  continental  money  markets  has,  indeed, 
somewhat  altered  our  own  monetary  outlook,  especially  with 
reference  to  the  active  gold  demand  from  Grermany,  but  amid 
the  other  more  hopeful  conditions,  the  influence  of  this  factor 
seems  to  have  been  felt  with  any  permanence  in  the  Consol 
market  alone,  where  the  nature  of  the  recent  Exchequer  Bond 
allotment  and  the  imminence  of  other  new  gilt-edged  issues  have 
also  acted  adversely  to  a  rise  in  prices. 

The  securities  tabulated  here  are  as  a  whole  slow  to  feel  the 
effect  of  any  general  increase  in  the  public  demand  for  stocks, 
attention  being  first  directed  to  more  active  securities.  Moreover, 
the  revival  of  home  trade  and  the  Band  labour  reports  have 
tended  to  concentrate  public  favour  in  home  railway  stocks  and 
the  popular  South  African  mining  market.  But  there  have  been 
remarkable  instances  of  activity  in  sections  which  have  enjoyed 
intrinsic  attractions,  a  prominent  example  being  the  improvement 
of  all  things  Canadian ;  and  if  the  general  reawakening  is  reaUy 
permanent  its  influence  must  sooner  or  later  spread  to  all  colonial 
investments. 

The  gradual  revival  of  Indian  commerce  is  having  its  effect  on 
the  country's  banking  institutions.   The  National  Bank  of  India 

*  The  tabular  maiter  in  this  article  wiU  appear  month  by  month,  the  figures 
being  corrected  to  date.  Stocks  eligible  for  Trustee  investments  are  so  de6!|piated.-*BD  . 
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has  reported  an  increase  of  over  half  a  million  sterling  in  deposit 
and  current  accounts  during  the  past  year,  and  its  profit  for  the 
half  year  ended  June  30  was  £67,884  against  £56,076  for  the 
corresponding  period  of  1903.  A  remarkable  feature  of  the  report 
is  that,  in  spite  of  this  increased  profit  and  the  large  sum  brought 
forward,  making  a  total  available  balance  of  £118,393,  no  sum  is 
appropriated  for  reserve  or  depreciation,  but,  after  payment  of 
the  usual  10  per  cent,  interim  dividend,  the  remainder,  as  much 
as  £93,393,  is  carried  forward  to  profit  and  loss  account.  This 
seems  to  indicate  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the  directors  to 
increase  the  distribution  when  the  accounts  for  the  final  half  of 
the  year  are  made  up. 

The  prices  of  the  Indian  railway  stocks  have  moved  rather 
irregularly  during  the  past  month.  The  large  increase  in  traffic 
receipts  has  enabled  the  East  Indian  Railway  to  pay  an  extra 
Is,  per  cent,  for  the  first  half  of  the  year  on  the  deferred  annuity 
capital,  but  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  has  reduced  its  dividend 
by.  25.  per  cent.  It  is  expected  that  the  report  in  this  case  will 
show  l^iat  the  reduction  is  at  any  rate  partly  due  to  the  fact  that 
comparison  is  made  with  a  period  when  the  company  derived 
extra  traffic  from  the  Durbar  and  the  transport  of  troops  and 
baggage  for  the  Somaliland  expeditionary  force. 

The  good  harvest  is  still  the  dominant  influence  on  Canadian 
investments.  The  crop  estimates  have  apparently  been  amply 
fulfilled,  and  although  the  actual  quantity  of  grain  harvested  is 
less  than  in  1902,  the  grade  is  said  to  be  higher.  The  fact  that 
the  American  crop  has  suffered  will  of  course  not  only  mean 
higher  prices  for  Canadian  wheat  but  will  act  as  an  excellent 
advertisement  for  the  Dominion's  possibilities,  if,  indeed,  they 
need  it.  Those  in  the  highest  circles  in  Canadian  afEairs  predict 
that  the  favourable  circumstances  of  the  current  season  will 
attract  an  influx  of  money  which  they  can  only  describe  as 
enormous.  The  election  campaign  for  the  Dominion  Parliament 
wiU  close  with  the  polling  on  November  3,  and  the  general 
opinion  seems  to  be  that  the  Liberal  party  with  its  fiscal  policy 
and  its  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  scheme  will  be  returned  to  power,  ii 
with  a  reduced  majority. 

Meanwhile,  the  Grand  Trunk  Company  has  not  hesitated  to 
continue  its  policy  of  expansion^  although  the  latest  project  is  the 
acquisition  of  a  well-established  system  in  full  working  order, 
which  is  of  course  a  very  different  kind  of  undertaking  from  the 
Pacific  scheme.  Not  only  will  control  of  the  Canada  Atlantic 
Eailway  give  the  Grand  Trunk  Company  a  terminus  of  its  own  in 
Ottawa,  but  the  line  serves  as  a  valuable  conmiunication  by  way 
of  the  Lakes  with  the  great  wheat-growing  districts  of  the  North- 
West  and  the  west  of  the  United  States. 
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As  the  Grand  Trunk  Company  is  now,  of  course,  practically 
bound  to  see  the  Pacific  scheme  through,  it  is  noteworthy  that 
the  Amendment  Act  passed  last  session  gives  the  directors  power 
to  make  use  of  the  capital  and  credit  of  their  company  for  the 
purposes  of  the  scheme  and  does  not  contain  the  ususd  clause 
requiring  the  consent  of  the  stockholders. 

The  stocks  of  both  the  great  Canadian  railway  companies  have 
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1  Jan.— 1  July. 

[l  Jan.— 1  July. 
1  May— 1  Nov. 

1  Jan.— 1  July. 


1  May— 1  Not. 
1  Apr.- 1  Oot. 


1  Apr.— 1  Oot. 
1  May— 1  Nov. 

1  Jan.— 1  July. 

1  Jan.— 1  July. 

1  Apr.— 1  Oot. 
7  rtb.— 7  Aug. 
80  Apr.— 81  Oct. 


*  Yield  calcnUted  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
Yield  calcnlated  oo  later  date  of  redemption,  tlioogh  a  pottloa  of  tbe  loan  majr  be  redeemed 

(0  kuaible  for  Tmitee  liifWtmeDta. 

(a)  Ex  dividend. 

2  D  2 
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CANADIAN  RAILWAYS.  BANES  AND  COMPANIES. 


nua. 


Funber  of  <  DlTldeiMl 
BhATwor  I  Cor  last 
Amoant.  Year. 


Paid  ap 
Shan. 


Do.  4  %  Preferanoe  .  . 
Do.  5  %  Btg.  Isi  Mtg.  Bd.  1916 
Do.  4  %^0on8.  Deb.  Stock 
Qnmd  Tnmk  Ordinary 
Do.  6  %  1st  Preference 
Do.  6  %  2nd  . 
Do.  4  Z  8rd     „  . 
Do.  4  %  Gamnteed 
Do.  6  Z  Perp.  Deb.  Sioek  . 
Do.  4  %  Ooni.  Deb.  Stook  . 

Basse  ahd  Oompasim. 

Bank  of  Montreal  •  ,  •  . 
Bank  of  British  North  Amerioa 
Canadian  Bank  of  Oommeroe . 
Canada  Company  .... 

Hudson's  Bay  

Trust  and  Loan  of  Canada.  . 

Do.  new  

British  ColunUa  Eleotrlo\pef . 
Railway  /Pre! 


.$84,600,000 
.  £6,678,082 
£7,191,600 
£16,922,806 
£22,476,966 
£8,420,000 
£2,680,000 
£7,168,066 
£6,969,794 
£4,270,876 
£10,898,966 


140,000 
20,000  I 

«8,ooo,oqo 

8,819 
100,000 
60,000 
26,000 
£210,000 
£200,000  . 


6 
4 
6 
4 
nU 
6 
6 
2 
4 
6 
4 


10 
6 
7 

628. 

86s. 
7 
7 
6 
6 


Prioa.  TWd. 


$100 

ISM 

100 

loaj 

100 

no 

100 

Btook 

"1 

II 

106 

II 

II 

**l 

II 

Vliw 

xoo 

180 

100 

106 

$100 
60 
♦60 

10* 
6 
8 

Stock 
Stook 


246 
68 
16J 
874 
48 
6 
8 
1004 
lOli 


Si 

4 


7 
7 


•  11  capital  repaid  1901 
(m  KzdivldeDd. 


NEWFOUNDLAND  GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


1 

When  Ee* 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

84  %  Sterling  Bonds  . 
B%  Sterling     „  . 
4 1  Inscribed  Stock  . 

4%  Com.  Ids.  „ 

2,176,800 
826,000 
820,000 
602,476 
200,000 

1941-7-8 
1947 

1918-88* 
1986 
1986 

92 
81 
108i 
107 
106 

8 

2 

81 

1  Jan.— 1  July. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

naturally  enjoyed  considerable  benefit  from  the  satisfactoiy  hews 
from  their  districts,  and  Canadian  Pacific  shares  have  received 
additional  impetus  owing  to  the  bonus  given  to  existing  holders 
by  the  allotment  at  par  of  the  new  capital  required  for  the  double- 
tracking  and  improvement  of  the  line  and  the  construction  of 
additional  branches.  Little  attention  seems  to  have  been  given 
in  this  country  to  the  serious  dispute  between  the  company  and 
the  Dominion  Government  which  has  now  been  submitted  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada.  The  question  at  issue  is  as  to  whether 
the  company's  profits  have  reached  the  stage  at  which  the 
Government  has  statutory  control  over  the  rates  charged  on  the 
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railway.  The  decision  will,  of  course,  have  an  important  bearing 
on  dividend  prospects. 

The  enthusiastic  reports  on  all  hands  of  the  wonderful  and 
rapid  development  of  the  North- West  and  the  urgent  need  for  the 
completion  of  further  railway  facilities  have  drawn  attention 
during  the  past  few  weeks  to  the  effect  which  this  development 
must  have  on  the  welfare  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  The 
new  railways  will  run  right  through  hitherto  undeveloped  portions 
of  the  vast  territories  in  which  the  company  possesses  an  interest. 
The  price  of  the  shares  is  already  at  48,  half-a-dozen  points 
higher  than  a  month  ago,  and  judging  by  the  expert  valuations 
of  the  prospective  value  of  the  company's  properties,  the  rise 
should  by  no  means  stop  at  that. 

Australian  Government  Securities  have  remained  dull  with 
but  little  alteration  in  quotations,  a  fact  which  is  no  doubt 
partly  attributable  to  the  feeling  of  uncertainty  which  prevails  in 
regard  to  political  developments ;  in  other  respects,  the  condition 
of  afiEairs  in  Australia  is  more  promising  than  for  some  years 
past.  That  pastoral  prospects  are  regarded  as  improving,  is 
shown  by  the  enhanced  quotations  which  have  been  established 
in  the  shares  and  debentures  of  some  of  the  leading  pastoral 
companies ;  the  weather  conditions  continue  to  be  favourable  in 
most  districts,  while  the  revenue  receipts  of  the  Commonwealth 
and  the  majority  of  the  States,  if  not  brilliant,  are  at  all  events 
satisfactory. 

Though  the  commercial  revival  that  was  expected  to  follow 
on  the  break  up  of  the  drought  has  not  yet  materialised  and'  is,  in 
fact,  now  hardly  anticipated,  there  are  still  some  indications  of 
improvement  in  the  general  economic  circumstances  of  Australia. 
The  principal  of  these  is  the  recovery  in  railway  earnings.  As 
mentioned  last  month,  the  Victorian  railways  contributed  largely 
towards  the  surplus  which  the  State  Treasurer  secured  on  last 
year's  operations.  The  New  South  Wales  Bailway  Commis- 
sioners also  show  much  better  results  for  the  past  year  than  for 
the  previous  twelve  months,  the  receipts  being  £3,436,000,  an 
increase  of  £121,500,  while  the  working  expenses  at  j62,258,000 
show  a  saving  of  £7000.  The  profit  was  thus  £1,178,000,  an 
increase  of  £128,600.  The  yield  on  the  capital  invested  was 
£2  16^.  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  2^  per  cent,  in  the  previous 
year ;  and  though  a  further  profit  of  £300,000  would  be  required 
to  cover  interest  on  the  total  cost  of  construction,  the  results 
must  be  considered  as  distinctly  gratifying.  This  experience  has 
been  shared  by  other  States,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  note  that 
the  increase  in  receipts  is  being  continued. 

In  consequence  of  recent  changes  in  the  Commonwealth 
Government,  some  delay  has  occurred  in  the  preparation  of  the 
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Federal  estimateB  for  the  current  year.  As  we  go  to  press, 
however.  Sir  Q^rge  Turner's  Budget  Statement  has  come  oyer 
the  cable.  From  this  we  learn  that  the  total  revenue  for  last 
year  amounted  to  ^£11,631,056,  or  ^664,881  above  the  estimate. 
For  this  surplus  the  post  office  receipts  are  mainly  responsible. 
On  the  side  of  expenditure  there  is  also  a  gain  of  nearly  £70,000. 
The  surplus  returned  to  the  States  was  £7,362,460,  being  £745,333 
in  excess  of  the  statutory  amount.  A  decrease  in  revenue  is 
anticipated  for  the  current  year,  and  an  increase  in.  expenditure. 
In  view  of  the  proposed  changes  in  our  fiscal  system,  it  is 
interesting  to  see  that  the  import  trade  of  the  Conmionwealth 


AUSTRALIAN  GOVERNMENT  SECURITIBS. 


1 

nua. 

Pretent  | 
Amonntb  1 

WhenEe-  i 

Pric«. 

Yield. 

InterMt  PiTibl*. 

Nbw  South  Wjllm.  ! 

1 

1 

9,686,800 
16,600,000 
13,600,000 

1988 
1934 
1986 

loei 

96 
864 

n 

1  Jan.— 1  July. 
Jl  Apr.— 1  Oct 

VXCT0BI4. 

4%IiiB0rib6d,  188S-a 

3%        M         W  .  . 

6,438,600 

6,000,000 
6,000,000 
3,107,000 
6.668,471 

1908-18 
1930 
1931-et 
19U-36* 
1939-49t 

101 
104 

96 
108 

86i 

1 

I  Apr.— 1  Oct. 

II  Jan.— 1  Jnly. 
) 

QunNBUUfD, 

4  %  Bond!  .... 
4  %  Inscribed  Stock  U) 

^:  :i\ 

10,367,400 
7,989,000 
8,616,084 
4,374,318 

1918-16* 

1934 
1931-801 
193^7t 

101 

106 

Sf 
Sf 

|l  Jan.— 1  July. 

SODTB  AUSTBALIA.  1 

4  ^  Bonds  .... 
4  %  Inscribed  Stock 

8X  !!      !!  ? 

3%                 „  W 

6,686,700 
1,866,800 
6,333,900 
3,617,800 
889,600 
3,760,100 

1907-161 

1916 
19ie-86* 

1989 
1916-361 
After  1916t 

101 
101 
lOli 

98 

S3 

1  Jan.— 1  July. 
|l  Apr,— 1  Oct 

1  Jan.— 1  July. 

Wbbtbbh  AuiTBmA. 

4  %  Inscribed  .    .  . 

:  i:  : 

1,876,000 
3,880,000 
8,760,000 
3,600,000 

1911-81* 
1930-861 
1916-86t 
1937t 

101 
96 
84 
87 

Si' 

16  Apr.— 16  Oct. 
Y  May— 1  Nov. 
16Jan«— 16July. 

Tabmahu. 

^  %  Insobd.  Stock  U) 

ii.  .".  .".18 

8,466,600 
i  1,000,000 
460,000 

1930-40t 
1930-40* 
1930-40t 

99 
106 
87 

|l  Jan.— 1  July. 

*  Yield  oAlenlmted  on  earlier  date  ot  redempUon. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loun  may  be  redeemed 
earlier. 

1  No  allowance  for  redemption. 
(0  Eligible  for  Trmtee  inveetmenti. 
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AUSTRALIAN  MT7NI0IPAL  AND  OTHBB  BONDS. 


Pretent 
Amount. 

When  E©- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Meloonnia  ft  Mei.  Ba.\ 
of  Works  4%  DebB.  / 

Do.       4%  Debs.  . 

Do.  HsrboQr  Tnist\ 
Oomr8.6%Bds.  ./ 

Do.4%Bds.   .    .  . 

Halboiinie  Tramsl 
Trust  4i%  Debs.  ./ 

S.Melbotiniea%D6bs. 

Sydney  4%  Debs.  .  . 

Do.  4%  Debs.  .    .  . 

1,000,000 

860,000 

600,000 

1,960,000 

1,660,000 

198,700 
640,000 
800,000 

1991 
1911^99* 
190d-9 
191&-91 

1914-16t 

1919 
1919-18 

1919 

100 

102 

102} 

101 

106 

101 
101 
101 

4 
8f 

*A 

8| 

3i 

1  Apl.— 1  Oct. 

1  Jan.— 1  July. 

1  Jan.— 1  July. 
jlJan.— 1  July. 

*  Yield  oalonlated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 


t  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 


AUSTRALIAN  RAILWAYS,  BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 


Tttte. 

Nnmbwof 
Shareaor 

Amount. 

Dividend 
forlaat 
Year. 

Paid 
np. 

Price. 

Yield 

Bazlwats. 

Emu  Bay  and  Mount  BischofI .    .  . 

19,000 

6 

nil 

Do.  4i%Trred.  Deb.  Stook  .... 
Mid.  of  Western  Australia  6%  Debs.  . 

£180,900 

100 

£670,000 

100 

Do.  4  %  Deb.  Bonds,  Guaranteed  .  . 

£600,000 

4 

100 

99 

4 

Bahkb  abd  Oompahxm. 

3ank  of  Australasia  

40,000 

19 

40 

89 

\' 

Bank  of  New  South  Wales  .    .    .  . 

100,000 

10 

90 

40 

Union  Bank  of  Australia  £76  .    .  . 

60,000 

10 

96 

46J 

Do.  4  %  Insoribed  Stook  Deposits  .  . 
AustraUan  Mort.  Land  ft  Flnanoe  £96 

£760,000 

4 

100 

100 

80,000 

nil 

6 

nU 

Do.  4  %  Peru.  Deb.  Stook  .... 

£1,900,000 
164,000 

4 

6 

100 
6 

98 

Do.  4iJ^  Irred.  Deb.  Stook .    .    .  . 

Qoidsteough  ikort  ft  Oo.'4  %  A  Deb.\ 
Stook  Beduced  / 

£690,000 
£1,648,910 

£1,994,696 

? 

4 

100 
100 

100 

10? 
109 

71i 

£740,610 

100 

Australian  Anicultural  £96    .    .  . 
South  AustraUan  Company.    •    .  . 

90,000 
14,200 

4 

91| 

90 

Trust  ft  Agency  of  Australasia.    .  . 

49,479 

nil 

1 

Do.  6  %  Oum.  Pref.  

87,600 

6 

10 

Met.  of  Melb.  Oas  6  %  Debs.  1908-19 . 

£660,000 

6 

100 

109 

Do.  4}  %  Debs.  1918-99-94  .    .    .  . 

£960,000 

100 

101 

amounted  in  value  to  £36,244,453,  of  which  £10,379,569  were 
admitted  free  of  duty.  The  exports  exceeded  in  value  £45,500,000. 
No  decision  has  yet  been  arrived  at  between  the  State  Treasurers 
as  to  whether  the  Commonwealth  should  assume  control  of,  and 
responsibility  for  future  borrowings. 

The  State  Budgets  are  also  to  hand.  The  new  Treasurer  of 
New  South  Wales  promises  rigid  economy  to  enable  the  State  to 
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live  within  its  income.  He  evid^tly  expects  a  good  year,  for  his 
estimate  of  revenue  is  £11,567,528,  or  more  than  iBlOO^OOO  in 
excess  of  last  year's  receipts.  His  expenditare<  on  the  other  hand, 
is  pat  down  at  £11,488,900,  or  £62,000  less  than  last  year's.  If 
these  anticipations  are  realised,  there  will  be  a  surplus  more  than 
sufficient  to  cover  last  year's  deficit.  The  South  Australian 
Treasurer,  whose  deficit  for  last  year  was  £82,000,  also  hopes  to 
wipe  this  out  during  the  current  year,  after  providing  £83,000  for 
the  redemption  of  a  portion  of  existing  debts.  He  estimates  his 
total  revenue  at  £2,618,947,  and  expenditure  at  d62,585,476.  The 
revenue  of  Western  Australia  for  the  year  ended  30th  June  last 
is  returned  at  £3,550,016,  or,  including  £231,659  surplus  from 
last  year,  £3,781,675,  being  £63,000  less  than  the  estimate.  The 
expenditure  amounted  to  £3,698,318,  which  was  £145,000  less 
than  the  estimate,  and  there  remains  a  net  surplus  of  £83,300. 
The  Budget  Statement  of  the  Queensland  Treasurer  shows  a 
general  improvement  in  revenue  during  the  past  financial  year, 
except  that  part  controlled  by  the  Commonwealth.  Expenditure 
in  the  gross  was  less  than  last  year  by  £500,000,  and  the  deficit 
was  but  £12,000.  The  first  effects  of  returning  prosperity  are 
shown  by  the  improvement  in  the  chief  industries,  and  there  are 
good  prospects  of  the  present  financial  year  closing  with  a  surplus, 
large  increases  in  revenue  being  expected  from  the  railways  and 
income  tax.  The  State  of  Victoria  has  done  very  well,  and  Mr. 
Bent  was  able  to  announce  a  surplus  of  £593,257.  The  balance 
returned  from  the  Commonwealth  Government  was  £58,208  more 
than  the  amount  expended.  A  surplus  of  over  £160,000  is 
expected  on  the  next  balance-sheet ;  if  this  is  to  be  secured, 
the  railways  will  have  to  do  even  a  greater  business  than  last 
year,  but  with  the  abundant  harvest  that  is  expected,  an  access 
of  revenue  from  this  source  may  be  confidently  expected. 

The  results  of  the  working  of  the  New  Zealand  railways 
for  the  year  to  31st  March  last  indicate  in  every  feature  the 
prosperous  condition  of  the  colony.  Gross  receipts  were  the 
highest  on  record  and  amounted  to  £2,180,600,  wUch  compares 


NEW  ZEALAND  GOVERNMENT  SB0URITIE8, 


Tlttt. 

Amount. 

SSSmL  I            i  Yield. 

IntMwt  Pijable 

6  %  Bond!  .... 
6%0oiiiolld«i6dBondf 
4%IiiforibtdStookm 

"  " 

w  ^       ft           n  W 

966,800 
196,800 
99,150,809 
6,161,167 
6,884,005 

19U     !  109 
1906     1  lOlx 
1999     1  105 
1940     1  99} 
1945  85i 

ii 

8H 

15JU1.— 15JQl7. 
Quarterly. 
1  Hay—i  Not. 
1  Janw — 1  July. 
1  Apr.— 1  Oot. 

(0  nigible  for  Tmitee  InYMtintiita. 

(9)Bxdlvldei»^. 
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NBW  ZEALAND  MUNICIPAL  AND  OTHER  SECURITIES. 


AuoklAnd  6%  Deb.  . 
Do.Hbr.Bd!(%Debe. 
Bftnkof  NewZeftlMid) 

4%Giis.Stoo^t  J 
Olizlsfcolmroh  0%  Drain' 
ageLoan    •    .  . 

Dtmedin  6%  Oona. 

Vf^^  Hbr.  Bd.  6%1 

Do.6%Deb8.  ! 
National  Bank  of  N.Z.1 
£7|8hani  £2|  Mid  1 
Kew^ymooth  Hbr.l 
Bd.€%Deb8.  .  .j 
Oamani  6%  Bds.  .  . 
^'  >Hbr.Ooni.Bda.i 

Do.6XWalerworika  !' 
Do.  ^  Debs..    .  . 


When  Se> 
deenuUde. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Intemt  Pajftble. 

900,000 
160,000 

1934-8* 
1917 

108} 
108s 

1  Jan. — 1  July. 
10  April— 10  Got. 

£9,000,000 

— 

108 

Apr.—Oot. 

}  900,000 

1996 

129} 

n 

80  Jmie--dlDeo, 

819,900 
900,000 

1906 
1999 

101 
190} 

4A 

1  Apr.— 1  Oot. 

800,000 

1990 

107 

>i  Jan. — 1  iiniy. 

900,000 

1998 

106 

100,000 

diT.19% 

6 

6 

Jan.— July. 

900,000 

1900 

104 

1  May— 1  Not. 

178,800 

1990 

91 

1  Jan.— 1  July. 

499,900 

1984 

106 

*A 

1  Jan.— 1  Jnly. 

100,000 

drawings 

114} 

1  Mar.-4  Sept. 

180,000 
166,000 
160,000 

11%8 
1996 

119} 

106 

109 

6 

1  Mar.— 1  Sept. 
1  May— 1  Not. 
1  Mar.— 1  Sept. 

*  Yield  calofflatind  on  earlier  date  of  redemptkm. 
f  Ooaranteed  hf  New  Zealand  OoTemment. 
(X)  Sx  dlTidend. 

with  dei,974,000  in  the  previous  year.  The  net  revenue  at 
je741,900  shows  an  increase  of  ^6111,300,  or  dei80,600  more  than 
the  estimate,  the  profit  representing  a  return  of  3*58  per  cent, 
on  the  capital  invested  in  the  lines  actually  working,  and  of 
3*58  per  cent,  on  the  capital  invested  in  all  lines  opened  or  un- 
opened. The  proportion  of  working  expenses  to  gross  receipts 
was  reduced  from  68 '05  to  65*98  per  cent.  The  number  of 
passengers  carried  increased  by  nearly  10  per  cent.,  and  the 
tonnage  of  goods  conveyed  by  over  9  per  cent.,  so  that  the 
record  is  one  of  all  round  progress. 

Considerable  prominence  has  been  taken  by  South  Africa  in 
financial  circles  during  the  past  few  weeks.  The  issue  of  £300,000 
Cape  Town  4  per  cent,  stock  at  a  price  slightly  higher  than  those 
of  the  two  previous  issues,  this  year  and  last,  has  attracted 
comparatively  little  attention  amid  the  activity  in  the  Transvaal 
Mining  and  Bhodesian  markets. 

The  official  labour  returns  for  September  fully  confirmed  the 
official  assurances  of  the  excellent  improvement  in  Kaffir  re- 
cruiting. No  fewer  than  9529  were  distributed  to  the  mines  by 
the  Native  Labour  Association,  while  6832  were  lost  by  time 
expiry  or  other  wastage.  The  net  result  was  therefore  a  gain  of 
2697  on  the  month.  This  is  the  largest  experienced  since  May 
last  year,  as  will  be  s^p  from  t)ie  foUoi^eing  t^ble,  which  gives 
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full  details  of  the  labour  returns  of  the  Association  since  they 
were  first  issued : 


HoDth. 


Natives 
Joined. 


Katives 
Left. 


Ket  Gain  on 
Month. 


i  KaUvea 

I  Employed  end 
,    d  Month. 


Chinese 

Rmpknred  end 
of  Month. 


March  .  1903 
April 
l&y 
June 
July 
August 
September  „ 
October. 
November  „ 
December  „ 
Jftnuazy  1904 
February  „ 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September  „ 


6,536 
7,278 
7,881 
7,009 
6,799 
6,649 
6,321 
7,208 
6,907 
5,410 
5,897 
6,263 
6,713 
6,284 
4,844 
5,267 
4,688 
6,173 
9.529 


2,790 
4,216 
4,669 
6,067 
4,584 
5,083 
6,083 
6,716 
5,854 
5,880 
6,471 
6,064 
4,339 
6,047 
6,643 
7,178 
6,246 
7,624 
6,832 


3,746 
3,062 
3,222 
1,952 
2,206 
1,666 
238 
492 
358 
470* 
74» 
1,199 
2,374 
237 
1,799* 
1,921* 
1,663* 
1,446* 
2.697 


56,218 
59,280 
62,602 
64,454 
66,662 
68,228 
68,466 
68,958 
69,3U 
68,841 
68,707 
69,996 
72,340 
72,577 
70,778 
68,857 
67,294 
65,348 
68,646 


1,384 
4,947 
9,039 


•  NetloM. 

From  the  last  column  it  will  be  seen  that,  apart  from  the  gain 
in  Eafi&rs,  4092  more  Chinese  were  received  during  September, 
making  a  net  gain  of  6789  of  all  hands.  It  is  unofficially  reported 
that  during  the  first  eleven  days  of  October  as  many  as  4000 
Kaffirs  were  recruited,  and  that  the  next  return  will  constitute 
a  fresh  record. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  GOVERNMENT  SECURITIB8. 


Preeent 

Amoont. 

When  B«- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

IntMvitPftjaUt. 

4i%Boiida    .   .  . 

4¥  1888  Inscribed  (0. 
4%  1886  „ 
8l\l886     „  U). 
8X1888      „  W. 

866,800 
8,733,196 
9,997,666 
11,124,780 
7,648,086 

dWKS. 

1928 
191fr-86* 
1929-49t 
1988-481 

109s; 
106) 
106 

96 

86 

15  Apr.— 16  Oot 
lJim»— 1  Deo. 

16  Apr.— 16  Oct 
1  July. 
1  Feb.— 1  Aug. 

4i%  Bonds,  1876.  . 
4^  Inscribed  .    .  . 
84^.. 

768,700 
8,096,444 
8,714,917 
6,000,000 

1919 
1987 
1989 
1929-49* 

106 
109 
100 
89 

r 

16Mar.— ISEtop. 
Apr.— Oct. 
1  June— 1  Deo. 
1  Jan.— 1  July. 

Tbansyaal. 

3  %  Guartd.  Stock  . 

86,000,000 

1923-68t 

97 

8J 

1  May— 1  Nov. 

(0  EUfible  for  Tnutee  iiiTeetintots. 
*  Yield  eftlonlated  on  ewUer  dite  of  redemption, 
t  Yield  calouUted  on  later  dste  of  redemption. 
(x)  Sx  dividend. 
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SOUTH  AFRICAN  MUNICIPAL  SECURITIES. 


Tttle. 

Praient 
Amount. 

When  Se- 
deemftble. 

Piice. 

Yield. 

1 

1  Interest  Payable. 

Bloemfontein  4  %  . 
Oape  Town  4  %    .  . 
Di]rb«n4%    .    .  . 
Johaxmeaburg  4  % 
Pietermariisbnrg  4  % 
Port  EUzabeth  4  %  . 

(  228,000 
;  1,900,000 
1  850,000 
1  8,000,000 
635,000 
1  360,000 

1954 

1953 

1961-3 

1983-4 

1949 

1963 

98} 
100 
101 
97 
98 
99 

1* 

1 

1  Jan.— 1  July, 
i  1  Jan.— 1  July. 
i30  June— 81  Dec. 
j  1  April— 1  Oct. 
ISO  June— 31  Dec. 
iSO  June— 81  Dec. 
1 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  RAILWAYS,  BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 


Title 


Vmnber  of 
Shares  or 
Amount 


Raxlwatb, 

Maahonaland  6  %  Dabs.  

Northern  Hallway  of  the  S.  Afrioan\ 

Bep.  4%Bona8  / 

Bho&BU  Rlys.  6  %  lat  Hort.  DebB.\ 

guar,  by  B.S.A.  Oo.  tUl  1916 .  .  .  / 
Boyal  TraiiB-Afirioan  6  %  Daba.  Bed.  . 

Bahkb  ARD  OOXPAHIBa. 

Bobinson  South  African  Banking  .  . 
African  Banking  Corporation  £10  Bharea 

Bank  of  Africa  £18|  

National  Bank  of  3.  Africa  £10    .  . 
Standard  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £100  .  . 
OhlBion's  Oape  Breweries  .... 
South  African  Breweries 
British  South  Afrioa  (Ohartered)  .    .  ; 

Do.  5  %  Debs.  Bed.  ' 

Natal  Land  and  Oolonintion  ...  I 
Oape  Town  ft  District  Gas  Light  ft  Ooke  t 
Klmberley  Waterworks  £10.  ... 


£2,600,000 
£1,600,000 

£2,000,000 
£1,812,977 


1,600,000 
80,000 
160,000 
110,000 
60,000 
80,000 
960,000 
4,999,088 
£1,260.000 
68,066 
10,000 
46,000 


Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 


6 

6 
18 

8 
18 
40 
26 
nil 

6 
10 
10 

6 


Paid 
up. 


100 
100 

100 
100 


1 

6 

s* 

10 
26 

6 

1 

1 

100 
6 

10 
7 


Price.  I  Yield. 


91J 
96 

99^ 
88J 


86 

as 


4| 


6A 
6 

6H 


61 
1^ 


lA  I  Si* 


The  inflax  of  Ghinege,  too,  is  steadily  proceediog,  and  the 
companieB  prophesy  that  something  like  40,000  will  be  on  the 
Band  before  the  end  of  the  year.  Highly  satisfactory  reports 
come  from  official  sources  as  to  the  character  and  efficiency  of  the 
new  labourers.  One  of  the  best  known  mining  magnates  who 
has  recently  returned  from  the  Band  declares  that  the  coolies  are 
intelligent,  industrious,  honest,  cheerful  and  contented ;  that  the 
Kaffirs  are  working  side  by  side  with  the  Chinese,  and  cheerfuUy 
helping  the  new  comers  in  their  works;  that  the  Chinese  are 
spending  money  freely ;  in  short,  that  the  new  labour  is  proving 
an  unqualified  success. 

The  pubhc  therefore  looks  forward  with  still  more  confidence 
to  an  appreciable  increase  in  the  monthly  output  returns.  The 
output  for  September  was  practically  the  same  as  that  for  August, 
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although  the  month  was  one  day  shorter.  Indeed,  in  proportion 
to  the  length  of  the  month,  the  last  return  established  a  record 
as  the  highest  output  since  the  war,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  table,  which  enables  comparison  of  the  last  three  years' 
returns  with  those  for  the  year  before  the  war : 


1904. 

190S. 

1902. 

1899. 

oz. 

valua. 

ralue. 

January  .  . 
Febmary 

238,824 

£1,226.846 

199,279 

70,840 

43^010 

289,503 

1,229,726 

196,613 

81,405 

425,166 

March     .  . 

308,242 

1,309,329 

217,466 

104,127 

464,036 

April  .    .  . 
May       .  . 

305,946 

1,299,576 

227,871 

119,588 

460,349 

ni4.490 

1,335,826 

284,125 

£994,605 

188,602 

466,452 

June  .    .  • 

■UN. -19 

1,309,233 

288,820 

1,012,822 

142,780 

467,271 

July  .    .  . 

1,307,621 

261,648 

1,068,917 

149,179 

478,493 

Atigust 

312,277 

1,896,488 

271,918 

1,155,089 

162,760 

482,106 

September  . 

312,286 

1,896,606 

276,197 

1,173,211 

170,802 

426,556 

Ootober  .  . 

284,644 

1,208,669 

181,489 

19,906 

November 

!! 

279,818 

1,188,571 

187,875 

61,780 

December 

•  • 

286,061 

1,215,110 

196,028 

73,670 

Total  . 

2,747,607 

JBll.671,129 

2,968,749 

1,704,410 

4,256,797 

The  stocks  of  the  South  African  railways  show  a  marked 
improYement  owing  to  the  better  ontlook.  It  appears,  by  the 
way,  from  a  letter  received  from  "  A  Bondholder  *'  that  there  are 
still  some  holders  of  the  4  per  cent,  bonds  of  the  Northern  Railway 
of  the  late  South  African  Bepublic  who  are  unaware  that  the 
British  Government  has  assumed  responsibility  for  the  pasrment 
of  interest  on  the  bonds  from  the  date  of  annexation  of  the 
Transvaal.  As  announced  some  months  ago,  bondholders  can 
obtain  from  the  Crown  Agents  for  the  Colonies,  Whitehall 
Gardens,  particulars  of  the  procedure  required  in  connection 
with  obtaining  payment  of  the  arrears  of  interest  and  the 
registration  of  the  bonds. 

Bhodesian  affairs  have  provided  the  greatest  sensation  of  the 
month  in  the  stock  markets.  It  is  barely  a  month  ago  that  the 
rumours  as  to  the  new  capital  of  the  British  South  Africa 
Company,  which  had  been  persistent  for  some  weeks,  received 
confirmation  in  the  directors'  circular  announcing  that  a  million 
new  shares  would  be  offered  to  the  existing  shareholders  pro  rata 
at  a  guinea  a  share,  and  that  the  board  had  been  able  to  arrange 
for  the  underwriting  of  half  the  shares  for  a  commission  and 
brokerage  amoxmting  to  a  shilling  a  share.  The  noisy  meeting 
and  the  quashing  of  the  underwriting  arrangements  by  the  indig- 
nant shareholders  are  too  well-known  to  need  further  reference ; 
indeed,  the  excitement  caused  by  this  unusual  activity  on  the 
shareholders'  part  has  unduly  overshadowed  other  important 
matters  dealt  with  in  the  report  and  the  chairman's  speech. 
There  is  certainly  not  much  in  these  to  inspire  the  shareholders 
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with  hope  of  seeing  an  early  return  on  their  capital  by  way  of 
dividend,  bat  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  drastic  measures  taken  in 
the  new  colonies  in  the  direction  of  economy  in  administration 
are  to  be  extended  to  Ehodesia ;  although  many  will  think  that 
these  steps  are  taken  somewhat  late  in  the  company's  history. 

With  regard  to  the  banket  discovery,  the  Chartered  Company 
had  practically  nothing  to  say  either  in  the  report  or  at  the 
meeting.  A  new  company,  however,  has  been  formed  to  exploit 
the  reef  veith  a  capital  of  £300,000. 

The  total  output  of  gold  from  Bhodesia  during  September 
again  establishes  a  record,  being  5^  per  cent,  above  the  return  for 
August  and  about  40  per  cent,  above  that  for  September  last 
year.  The  foUovnng  table  shows  the  output  month  by  month  fcyr 
the  past  six  years : 


1904. 

1908. 

1902. 

1901. 

1900. 

1899. 

OS. 

OK. 

OS. 

! 

OS. 

OB. 

January    .    .  . 

19,359 

16,246 

15,965 

10,697  i 

6,242 

6,871 

February  .    .    .  i 

lS,e78 

17,090 

18,204 

12.287  ' 

6,288 

6,488 

March  .... 

17,766 

19,626 

16,891 

14,289 

6,286 

6,614 

i^rU  .... 

17,862 

20,727 

17,659 

14,998 

5,456 

6,755 

19,42i 

22,187 

19,696 

14,469 

6,554 

4,989 

Jmo  .... 

90,402 

22,166 

16,842 

14,868 

6,185 

6,104 

JiUy  .... 

24,8d9 

28,571 

15,226 

16,651 

5,788 

6,081 

August .... 

24,669 

19,187 

15,747 

14,784 

10,188 

8,177 

September .    .  . 
October    .    .  . 

26,029 

18,741 

15,164 

18,958 

10,749 

5,658 

17,918 

16,849 

14,508 

10,727 

4,276 

November .    .  . 

15,714 

16,928 

16,486 

9,169 

4,671 

December  •    .  . 

18,760 

16,210 

16,174 

9,468 

6,289 

Total  .  . 

188,618 

281,872 

194,268 

172,059 

91,940 

65,818 

GROWN  CX)LONY  SECURITIES. 


Tltte. 


Fiweiit 
Amount. 


Wlien 


Prioe.  Yield. 


Interett  Fiyable. 


Barbadoei8i%i2U.(0 
Brlt.aulana8%i2U.(t) 
Ceylon  4%  Infl.  (Q  .  . 

Do.  8%  ixu.  (0  •  •  • 
Hong-Kong  M  %  inB  (Q 
Jamaloa^in8.(Q  . 

auji 
Great  Brii 
I>o.4%ina.(A  . 
Sierra  Leone  8i%  ins.  it)  1 
Trinidad  4%  Ins.  (Q   .  | 


Manrmui 


itlr:)i 


Do.  S^inB.  (rt  . 

onjg  ft  Shang-l; 


K-Kon 
iBanfShacei 


875,000 
250,000 
1,076,100 
2,460,000 
841,800 
1,098,907 
1,449,800 

600,000 

482,890 
888,460 
422,698 
600,000 

80,000 


I  1925^ 
i  1928-45f 
'  1984 
I  1940 

19ia-48» 
1984 

1919-49 

1940 

1987 
1929-541 
1917-42* 
192&-44t 

DiT.  en 


98 

88 
109} 

94 
100 
106 

99 

97 

107 
971 

104 
90 

68} 


1  Mar.~l  Sep. 
1  Feb.—1  Aug. 
15  Feb.— 15  Aug. 
1  May— 1  No¥. 
15  Apr.— 15  Oct. 
16Feb.— 15Aug. 
24Jan.— 24July. 

1  Jan.— 1  July. 

1  Feb.— 1  Aug. 
1  June — 1  Dec. 
15Mar.— 15Sep. 
15Jan.— 15July. 

Feb.— Aug. 


*  Yield  oelculated  on  ahorter  period.  t  Yield  calculated  on  longer  period. 

it)  Eligible  (or  Tnutee  InTeitmenU. 
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The  prices  of  Crown  Colony  securities  show  only  a  few 
irregular  movements  as  compared  with  a  month  ago.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  holders  of  the  recently  issued  Sierra  Leone 
4  per  cent,  ten-year  Bonds  have  already  exercised  their  option  of 
converting  into  3^  per  cent,  inscribed  stock  redeemable  1929-64, 
and  as  this  is  no  doubt  the  more  popular  form  of  security  and  is 
moreover  ehgible  for  trustee  investments,  it  has  been  inserted  in 
the  accompanying  table  in  place  of  the  bonds. 


EGYPTIAN  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

i   Amoant  or  1 
1   Number  of  ; 
!     Sbares.  1 

DiTidend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Egyptian  Govt.  Guaranteed  Loan  it)  . 

Unified  Debt  

National  Bank  of  Egypt  .... 

1  ! 
'  £8,028,800, 
!  £55,971,960 
250,000 
80,000. 

I 

6 
14 

100 
100 
10 
12* 

98 
107J 
20| 
88} 

8 

it' 

6A 

(0  Eligible  for  Tmttee  inTeitineiits. 


The  latest  constdar  report  shows  that  the  trade  of  Egypt  is 
iDcreasing  with  astonishiBg  rapidity,  a  fact  which  is  reflected  at 
home  in  the  growing  demand  for  gold  for  that  quarter  at  this 
period  of  the  year.  It  seems,  however,  that  the  trade  with  the 
United  Kingdom,  if  not  actually  falling  off,  is  at  best  stationary, 
but  this  country  still  holds  its  own  in  the  case  of  certain  products 
such  as  coal,  textiles,  iron  and  steel,  although  even  in  the  case 
of  hardware  foreign  competition  is  rapidly  gaining  a  stronger 
foothold. 

Tbustbb. 

October  ISth,  1904. 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 

MBRTON  ABBEY  AND  LORD  NELSON 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Empibb  Kbvibw^ 

Sm, — ^From  Mr.  Anderson's  letter  in  your  last  issue,  and  the 
illustrations  and  observations  appearing  in  the  Illustrated  London 
News  of  the  16th  July  last,  there  appears  to  be  a  ^de-spread 
bdief  in  the  incorrect  rumour  that  Merton  Abbey  was  once  the 
residence  of  the  great  Lord  Nelson.  Had  this  been  the  case  your 
correspondent's  suggestion  would  be  an  excellent  one  for  per- 
petuating Lord  Nelson's  memory,  but  unfortunately  there  is  no 
foundation  for  the  belief.  Lord  Nelson  never  had  anything  to  4o 
with  the  Abbey  property. 

The  site  of  Lord  Nelson's  house  is  accurately  shown  on  the 
Ordnance  maps.  The  house  known  as  "  Merton  Place "  was 
built  by  Sir  Bichard  Hotham,  and  he  lived  there  until  he  removed 
to  Bognor,  when  he  sold  the  place  to  a  Mr.  Graves  who  occupied 
it  for  some  time.  Lord  Nelson  purchased  the  property  in  1801 
for  J69000,  and  in  the  conveyance  (dated  24th  October,  1801),  it  is 
stated  to  contain  51a.  2r.  7p.  Soon  afterwards  he  bought  for 
£8000  a  further  114  acres  towards  the  south,  and  the  conveyance 
(dated  8th  November,  1802),  bears  Lord  Nelson's  signature. 

Under  Lord  Nelson's  will  and  codicil  Dame  Lady  Hamilton 
became  entitled  to  "  Merton  Place,"  and  such  of  the  lands  to  the 
extent  in  all  of  70  acres  as  she  should  select.  The  map  on  the 
deed  of  selection  (dated  4th  March,  1806),  shows Merton  Place  " 
and  the  land  selected,  all  of  which  were  west  of  what  is  called 
Merton  Lane,  running  between  Merton  Place  and  Merton  Abbey. 
Dame  Lady  Hamilton  got  into  difficulties,  and  by  a  deed  (dated 
27  December,  1808),  conveyed  the  property  to  trustees  upon  trust 
for  sale.  The  trustees  sold  the  property  to  Mr.  Asher  Goldsmith, 
the  conveyance  being  dated  19  August,  1809. 

He  lived  in  the  house  for  a  time,  and,  as  I  believe,  he  and  his 
brother  Abraham  each  built  a  mansion  on  parts  of  Lord  Nelson's 
estate,  and  both  mansions  were  set  on  fire  by  a  lunatic  boy  and 
destroyed.  They  were  not  rebuilt,  for  the  Goldsmiths  lost  money 
in  connection  with  large  Government  loans,  and  executed  a  deed 
of  inspection,  and  it  was  not  until  April  1821  that  the  Inspectors 
released  the  estates. 
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The  property  was  soon  afterwards  offered  for  sale,  and  my 
great-nncle  Bear-Admiral  Isaac  Smith  endeavoured  to  buy 
Merton  Place "  with  what  is  now  called  Nelson's  Fields  so 
as  to  preserve  it  as  a  memorial  of  Lord  Nelson,  and  because  it 
was  next  to  Merton  Abbey  where  his  brother  was  living. 
Through  some  misunderstanding  the  property  was  sold  to  a 
stranger  whilst  negotiations  were  proceeding,  and  the  Admiral 
was  unable  to  acquire  it.  Lord  Nelson's  house  was  then  pulled 
down  and  Merton  Place  "  (described  as  the  favourite  retreat 
of  the  late  Lord  Nelson  '*)  was  put  up  for  sale  by  auction  in 
July  1823  in' seven  lots. 

Lot  1  was  described  as  "The  site  of  ground  on  which  the 
mansion  stood,  together  with  the  canal  (over  which  is  a  stone 
bridge),  orchard,  and  spacious  lawn — ornamentally  planted  with 
stately  cedars  and  a  pleasing  variety  of  healthy  matured  trees." 
Only  one  lot  was  sold.  The  rest  of  that  property  was  put  up 
again,  divided  into  thirty-one  lots,  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
neighbourhood. 

It  has  been  said  Lord  Nelson  lived  at  Merton  Abbey 
whilst  Merton  Place  was  being  got  ready  for  him,  but  there  is 
no  foundation  for  the  statement,  as  members  of  my  family  were 
living  in  Merton  Abbey  at  the  time.   Yours  obediently, 


Deab  Sib, — I  may  say  that  I  am  fully  satisfied  of  the  mistake 
I  made  in  asserting  that  Merton  Abbey  was  Nelson's  old  house. 
It  appears  to  be  only  too  certain  that  that  house  has  long  since 
disappeared ;  and  I  take  it  that  the  tradition  which  has  grown 
around  the  Abbey  is  due  to  the  reluctance  of  Englishmen  to 
believe  that  such  a  desecration  had  actually  been  accom- 
plished. Fields  once  owned  by  Nelson  are  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Mackrell,  and  that  gentleman  courteously  tells  me  that  he 
would  willingly  give  a  site  for  the  erection  of  a  memorial. 

I  confess  that  such  a  memorial  would  be  but  a  poor  substitute 
for  the  house  itself ;  but  it  may  well  be  that  some  such  memorial, 
on  land  once  owned  by  Nelson,  would  satisfy  his  countrymen  as 
an  act  of  atonement  for  a  wrong  done  by  an  earlier  generation. 
We  cannot,  indeed,  possess  his  house,  but  we  may  yet  rescue 
from  the  builder  fields  that  were  once  his,  and  associate  them  for 
ever  with  his  name.   Faithfully  yours. 


Jko.  Mackrell. 


High  Trkbs,  Clapham  Commok, 
nth  October,  1904. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Empibb  Review* 


Fbancis  M.  Andebson. 


The  Bkctobt,  Gidlkiqh,  CHAaroBD,  B.S.O. 
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EDUCATION  IN  WALES 

A  REPUTATION  OP  MR.  LLOYD-QBORQB'S  CLAIM  FOR 
COMPLETE  POPULAR  CONTROL  OP  THE 
VOLUNTARY  SCHOOLS 

I. 

Elementary  Education. 

Whatever  may  be  the  outcome  of  the  movement  which  is 
now  generally  designated  "  The  Welsh  Eevolt,"  the  agitation  so- 
called  has  abmidantly  served  to  direct  a  large  measure  of  attention 
in  England  to  the  political  aspirations  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Principality,  and  particularly  to  the  question  of  Welsh  education. 
So  much  so,  that  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  as  the  prime  leader  of  the 
movement,  has  deemed  the  occasion  opportune  to  put  forward 
"a  Welsh  Political  Programme"  of  which  the  head  and  front 
is  a  demand  for  ''a  large  extension  of  the  principles  of  self- 
government  and  decentralisation." 

The  People  of  Wales. 

It  is  not  altogether  superfluous  to  mention  that  the  phrase 
"  the  people  of  Wales  "  in  the  mouths  of  nationalist "  politicians, 
frequently  means  merely  the  adherents  of  a  political  party  or 
a  number  of  religious  sects — a  preponderating  majority,  no  doubt 
— whilst  the  very  considerable  minority  which  shares  neither  the 
aspirations  of  the  politicians  nor  the  communion  of  the  religious 
denoncdnations  is  treated  as  of  such  slight  importance  as  to  be 
virtually  expatriated  by  implication.  That  the  member  for  the 
Carnarvon  Boroughs  should  have  claimed  for  the  people  of  Wale^ 
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an  extension  of  the  principles  of  self-government  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  existing  machinery  of  their  municipalities  is 
being  utilised  and  strained  to  give  force  and  effectiveness  to  a 
party  resistance  to  the  will  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  may  be 
anotiier  proof  of  the  courage "  which  his  friends  denote  the 
characteristic  quality  of  his  statesmanship.  It  certainly  argues 
in  him  a  firm  belief  in  the  easy-going  good  humour  and  un- 
suspecting generosity  of  the  British  people. 

The  Programme. 

But  the  question  of  devolution  as  applied  to  Wales  is  just  now 
of  quite  secondary  urgency  and  importance,  compared  with  the 
efforts  being  made  by  Mr.  Lloyd-George  and  his  foUowers,  to 
usurp  the  entire  control  of  the  Welsh  elementary  schools.  For 
this  is  the  immediate  end  of  the  "  revolt  *'  in  Wales.  The  question 
of  the  morality  of  the  methods  advocated  by  the  revolters  may  be 
arguable,  the  expediency  and  practicability  of  the  movement  have 
been  questioned  ;  there  can  be  neither  argument  nor  question  as 
to  the  end  in  view.  The  Education  Act,  passed  in  order  to 
secure  the  continuance  of  the  voluntary  schools  and  their 
maintenance  in  a  state  of  efficiency,  is  to  be  used  for  the  purpose 
of  starving  those  schools  into  submission  to  complete  popular 
control.  Every  trace  of  **  Church  influence  *'  and  every  "  taint 
of  clericalism "  are  to  be  removed  from  the  schools  of  the 
people."  For  this  purpose  the  Welsh  people  must  stand  as  one 
man,  and  English  Free  Churchmen  make  pecuniary  sacrifices. 
The  wider  significance  of  the  movement  consists  in  this;  that 
the  fight  for  the  schools  in  Wales  is  regarded  as  merely  pre- 
liminary to  a  similar  fight  in  England.  It  is  in  order  to  win  the 
"  outworks  "  in  Wales  that  the  Free  Church  Councils  in  England 
have  promised  to  supply  Mr.  Lloyd-George  and  the  Welsh 
revolters  with  the  "sinews  of  war.'*  Some  of  the  Welsh 
vernacular  journals  refer  to  the  voluntary  schools  of  the  Princi- 
pality as  the  "Port  Arthur'*  of  a  general  unsectarian  war  on 
church  schools.  When  the  posttion  in  Wales  has  been  taken  the 
unsectarian  army  will  regard  the  Welsh  victory  as  an  example 
and  an  encouragement  in  demanding  the  surrender  of  the 
voluntary  schools  of  England. 

Religious  Teaching  Excluded. 

I  have  no  desire  to  raise  the  vexed  question  of  the  duty  of  the 
State  to  concern  itself  with  questions  of  religious  instruction, 
but  I  may  be  permitted  in  passing  to  state  a  difficulty  which 
sometimes  puzzles  the  lay  mind.  The  objections  urged  by 
Nonconformist  divines,  acrainst  giving  special  privileges  to  the 
clergy  in  schools  supported  by  public  moneys,  seem  often  well- 
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founded  in  reason  and  justice;  and  it  would  not  be  matter  of 
surprise  if  the  denominational  ministers  put  in  a  strong  claim  for 
similar  privileges,  or  in  the  technical  language  of  recent  con- 
troversies, for  "  the  right  of  entry  *'  to  all  public  schools.  It  is 
the  demand  which  the  Nonconformist  ministers  make,  for  the 
total  exclusion  of  religious  teaching  from  the  public  elementary 
schools,  which  strikes  the  non-theological  observer  as  inconsistent 
with  professions  as  to  the  paramount  influence  of  reUgion  in 
ameliorating  the  condition  and  elevating  the  character  of  the 
nation.  The  doctrinnaires  of  the  Manchester  School  made 
objection  to  State  interference  with  religious  instruction  a  part 
of  a  rigidly  consistent  theory  of  government ;  the  Nonconformist 
and  Free  Church  leaders  of  to-day,  by  the  fact  that  they  are 
foremost  as  advocates  of  "  grandmotherly  legislation,"  have  under- 
mined the  logical  basis  of  the  few  belated  dogmas  of  that  creed. 
These  reverend  gentlemen  will  have  it  that  the  State  should 
stand  in  loco  parentis  in  all  matters  save  one— the  one  matter  of 
supreme  importance  if  we  have  respect  for  their  sacred  calling. 

The  welfare  of  the  conmionwealth  apparently  demands  that 
the  State  should  interfere  in  all  sorts  of  private  "  matters ;  such 
as  to  protect  defenceless  children  against  the  violence  of  cruel 
parents;  to  compel  careless  parents  to  educate  their  offspring; 
to  interfere  between  master  and  man  in  all  matters  affecting 
employment — ^hours,  wages,  sanitation,  safety ;  to  encourage  thrift, 
to  provide  dwellings,  to  promote  sobriety,  and — but  there  is  no 
end  to  the  catalogue ;  until  we  seek  to  include  religious  instruc- 
tion. Here  the  advocates  of  social  legislation  come  to  a  full  pause, 
though,  if  their  creed  be  true,  this  religious  instruction  is  the 
root  of  all  else  comely  and  of  good  report.  The  stumbling-block 
of  the  lay  observer  is  this:  Why,  if  your  religion  be  true  and 
practical  for  good,  may  not  the  State,  in  the  interests  of  good 
government,  encourage  its  teaching?  Or  why,  though  the 
sectaries  strain  at  the  gnats  of  orthodoxy,  must  the  children  of 
the  poor  be  compelled  to  swallow  the  camel  of  a  Godless 
education  ?  A  plain  man,  assuming  the  vital  connection  of  true 
religion  with  national  well-being,  might  almost  be  tempted  even 
to  ask :  Would  it  not  be  justifiable  to  do  with  tiie  religious  leaders 
of  the  nation  as  is  done  with  the  college  of  cardinals  at  the  election 
of  a  Pope,  lock  them  up  until  they  agree  upon  a  common  creed  ? 

Sixty  r.  Fifty  Years. 

The  right  ot  the  "  Welsh  people'*  to  possess  and  control  the 
whole  machinery  of  elementary  education  in  their  country — as, 
indeed,  to  a  large  extension  of  the  principles  of  self-government — 
is  to  a  great  extent  founded  by  Mr.  Lloyd-George  in  "  sacrifices  ** 
alleged  to  have  been  made  by  them  during  the  last  fifty  years,  *'  for 
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the  development  of  a  sound  and  effective  educational  system  in 
their  country.'*  Why  does  he  limit  his  survey  to  the  history  of 
half  a  century?  There  were  heroes  before  Agamenmon.  The 
ancient  Cymric  race,  which  regards  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy 
of  Taliesin  as  the  certainty  of  Destiny,  finds  in  its  traditions  a 
warrant  for  the  proud  boast :  Before  Bome  was,  I  am."  May 
we  not  go  back  sixty  years  ?  Such  a  licence  will  take  us  to  a 
period  which  we  search  in  vain  for  evidence  of  the  "  sacrifices  ** 
to  which  reference  has  been  made. 

The  1846  Inquiry. 

It  was  in  1846  that  the  House  of  Commons  was  asked  to 
agree  to  a  motion  for  an  address  to  Queen  Victoria  praying  her 
Majesty  to    direct  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  education 

in  the  Principality  of  Wales,  especially  into  the  means  afforded 
to  the  labouring  classes  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  English 
language."  On  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the  day,  the  Home 
Secretary  undertook  that  such  an  inquiry  should  be  instituted, 
and  that  it  should  be  conducted  under  the  authority  of  tiie 
Committee  of  the  Council  on  Education.  In  due  time  tiie  Lords 
of  the  Council  fulfilled  the  undertaking.  For  the  purposes  of 
expediting  the  work  of  inquiry  the  Principality  was  divided  into 
three  parts ;  the  first  part  comprising  the  counties  of  Glamorgan, 
Carmarthen,  and  Pembroke ;  the  second,  the  counties  of  Breck- 
nock, Badnor,  and  Cardigan;  and  the  third  the  six  counties 
of  North  Wales.  These  three  districts  were  respectively  assigned 
to  the  three  commissioners,  Mr.  Balph  B.  W.  Lingen  (afterwards 
Lord  Lingen),  Mr.  Jelinger  C.  Symons,  and  Mr.  Henry  Yaughan 
Johnson.  They  were  instructed  to  ascertain,  as  accurately  as 
circumstances  would  permit,  the  then  existing  number  of  schools 
of  all  descriptions,  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the 
labouring  classes,  or  of  adults,  the  amount  of  attendance,  the 
ages  of  the  scholars,  and  the  character  of  the  instruction  given 
in  the  schools. 

The  Lords  of  the  Council  were,  in  the  circumstances,  unable 
to  confer  on  the  Commissioners  any  absolute  authority  to  enter 
into  and  examine  schools,  or  to  inquire  from  any  persons  informa- 
tion respecting  them  which  they  might  be  unwilling  to  conmiuni- 
cate.  A  knowledge  of  the  Welsh  language  was  also  clearly 
necessary  in  order  to  make  the  inquiry  effective  in  many  parts 
of  the  Principality.  The  Commissioners  were  expected  by  their 
own  courtesy  and  discretion,  in  face  of  the  well-knovm  disposition 
of  the  trustees  and  managers  of  the  schools  to  facilitate  the 
labour  of  inquiry,  to  get  over  the  first  difficulty.  They  amply 
fulfilled  their  Lordships*  expectations.  To  cope  vnth  the  lingual 
difficulty  the  Commissioners  were  authorised  to  avail  themselves 
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of  the  services  of  assistants  possessing  a  knowledge  of  the  Welsh 
language. 

It  is  of  interest  to  observe  that  the  Commissioners'  instruc- 
tions "  contained  the  following  paragraph : — 

Yon  will  be  enabled  to  form  some  estimate  of  the  general  state  of  intelli- 
gence and  information  of  the  poorer  classes  in  Wales,  and  of  the  influence 
which  an  improved  education  might  be  expected  to  produce  on  the  general 
condition  of  society,  and  its  moral  and  religious  progress. 

Reports  of  the  Commissioners. 

The  reports  of  the  Commissioners,  with  the  appendices,  may 
be  found  in  three  Blue  Books  published  in  1847,  the  aggregate 
totalling  over  thirteen  hundred  closely^printed  foolscap  folio  pages. 
Despite  the  difficulties  which  they  had  to  encounter,  the  inacces- 
sibility of  many  parishes  in  the  then  state  of  communications,  the 
exceptional  severity  of  the  winter  months  during  which  the  inquiiy 
was  conducted,  their  ignorance  of  the  Welsh  language,  and  the 
frequent  absence  of  all  school  records,  the  Commissioners  succeeded 
in  rendering  so  complete  an  account  of  the  educational  institutions 
then  existing  in  Wales  as  to  silence  all  criticism  on  this  point. 

I  have  quoted  the  paragraph  which  referred  to  the  probable 
influence  of  an  improved  education  on  the  moral  and  religious  " 
progress  of  Wales.  It  is  by  their  account  of  the  social  and  moral 
condition  of  the  Principality,  that  the  Commissioners  stirred  up 
the  indignation  and  VTrath  of  the  leaders  and  lovers  of  the  Welsh 
people.  The  valuable  information  contained  in  the  reports  as 
to  the  state  of  education  in  the  Principahty  was  for  a  long  time 
forgotten  in  the  sensation  caused  by  the  ''moral  and  social" 
portions  of  the  reports.  English  newspapers  were  appalled  by 
the  disclosures.  The  Morning  Chronicle  declared  that  *'  Wales 
was  fast  settling  dovm  into  the  most  savage  barbarism,'*  whilst 
the  Exammer,  on  the  authority  of  the  reports,  stated  that  the 
Welsh  people  were  sunk  in  the  depths  of  ignorance,  and  in  the 
slough  of  sensuaUty ;  and  their  habits  were  those  of  animals  and 
would  not  bear  description.''  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Henry 
Biohard,  for  the  first  time,  though  by  no  means  the  last, 
appeared  before  the  English  people  as  an  interpreter  between 
England  and  Wales,"  and  vindicated  his  countrymen  against  the 
grosser  charges  of  tiie  reports.  The  Welsh  periodicals,  with  the 
'  Traethodydd  '  at  their  head,  examined  the  charges— particularly 
the  charge  of  unchastity  preferred  against  the  women  of  Wales — 
and  refuted  them  by  official  figures.  The  statistics,  not  only 
of  this  coxmtry,  but  of  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  in  regard 
to  illegitimacy  were  produced,  in  order  to  prove — as  prove  they 
did — ^that  on  this  ground  Wales  might  well  challenge  comparison 
with  the  most  civilised  of  modem  communities. 
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Educational  Statistics. 

But  I  have  no  desire  to  fight  again  the  Battle  of  the  Blue 
Books.  Let  us  come  to  the  educational  statistics,  in  regard  to 
which  there  was  neither  criticism  nor  contention.  Mr.  Lingen's 
district  contained  a  total  population  (according  to  the  census 
of  1845)  of  365,558 ;  in  the  counties  visited  by  Mr.  Symons,  the 
population  (same  census)  numbered  149,725,  whilst  the  popula- 
tion of  the  whole  of  North  Wales  (in  the  same  year)  was  396,320, 
the  entire  population  of  Wales  in  1841  being  thus  numbered 
911,603.  Ten  years  later  we  find  that  this  figure  had  risen 
to  1,188,821,  an  increase  in  the  population  of  the  Principality, 
for  the  decade  1841-51  of  277,218.  Considering  that  the  inquiry 
into  the  state  of  education  in  Wales  was  held  during  the  winter 
1846-7,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  halve  the  increase  of  the  ten 
years,  so  as  to  estimate  the  population  at  the  time  of  the  inquiry 
at  1,050,212  persons. 

At  the  period  of  which  I  am  writing  it  was  generally  assumed  * 
that  one-eighth  of  the  whole  population  would  be  a  satisfactory 
proportion  for  attendance  at  the  day  schools  after  making  every 
allowance  for  practical  impediments.  This  proportion  gives 
131,276  as  the  number  which  should  have  been  under  school 
instruction  in  the  Principality  in  1846.  Mr.  Horace  Mann, 
indeed,  in  his  report  to  the  Begistrar-General  calculated  after 
making  every  deduction  for  ill-health,  employment  and  receiving 
education  at  home,  that  there  should  have  been  about  one-sixth 
of  the  population  of  1851  under  day-school  instruction,  and  this 
notwithstanding  that  he  limited  the  school  age  between  the  ages 
of  five  and  twelve,  whereas  the  legal  age  imder  the  compulsory 
system  of  Prussia  was  between  five  and  fourteen.  If  we  accept 
Mr.  Mann's  estimate,  there  ought  to  have  been  over  175,000 
children  under  school  instruction  in  1846. 

"Sacrifices'*  of  Nonconformists. 

It  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  even  sixty  years  ago,  the 
Welsh  people  were  said  to  be  a  nation  of  Nonconformists. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  description  was  not 
truer  then  than  it  is  to-day.  What  efforts  were  made,  by  the 
''Welsh  people"  of  the  politicians,  to  secure  for  their  children 
the  meagre  educational  advantages  of  the  time  ?  what "  sacrifices  " 
did  they  make  to  provide  educational  faciUties?  Mr.  Lingen 
reports :  **  1  found  712  day  schools,  said  to  contain  30,910  scholars." 
Mr.  Symons  accounts  for  240  schools  with  9251  scholars.  Mr. 
Johnson  found  in  the  whole  of  North  Wales  "  591  schools  for 
primary  instruction,  of  which  13  were  in  abcjance,  578  being 


♦  See  *  Encyo.  Britt.,*  vol.  viii.,  p.  747. 
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attended  by  32,033  scholars."  The  curious  inquirer  will  find  fall 
particulars  for  each  county  in  the  respective  reports.  For  present 
purposes  this  short  summary  is  sufficient :  The  aggregate  totals 
for  the  entire  Principality  are,  schools  1530,  scholars  72,194. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  Commissioners  understated  the 
number  of  scholars.  They  conducted  their  inquiries  after  a 
common  plan  which  was  arranged  at  Builth  in  the  first  week  of 
October  1846  (See  Mr.  Symons*.  Eeport).  It  will  be  enough 
therefore  to  quoie  from  one  of  them  to  show  the  methods  pursued 
in  arriving  at  the  figures. 

In  296  day  schools  visited,  the  number  on  the  books  has  been  relmmed  as 
15,788 ;  the  average  attendance  as  13,277 ;  the  number  found  present  was 
10,674.  This  proportion  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  numbers  who  occasion- 
ally, generaUy,  and  at  any  given  time,  are  receiving  instruction  during  the 
scholastic  year  which,  in  the  country,  does  not  professedly  exceed  nine,  nor 
practically  six  months.  I  have  framed  the  tables  exclusively  from  the  nuniber 
on  the  books  because,  in  thorn,  it  was  my  object  to  exhibit  all  such  of  the 
labouring  classes  as  were  receiving  daily  instruction  in  school  at  all.  But  if  it 
be  sought  to  ascertain  how  many  of  them  are  at  any  given  time  in  attendam)e, 
the  numbers  in  the  tables  must  be  reduced  by  at  least  one-third.* 

Taking  the  most  favourable  view  of  the  facts,  neglecting  to 
emphasise  the  spasmodic  and  irregular  intervals  of  training,  the 
confessedly  inflated  figures  of  the  Commissioners,  and  basing 
comparisons  on  the  very  lowest  estimate  of  the  numbers  which 
should  have  been  under  school  instruction,  one  must  conclude 
that  less  than  55  per  cent,  of  the  children  of  the  Welsh  people 
in  1846  received  any  sort  of  school  instruction  whatsoever.  In 
other  words,  out  of  131,276  children,  in  the  case  of  59,082  day 
education  was  entirely  neglected. 

Classification  of  the  Schools. 

I  propose  now  to  examine  the  figures  more  minutely,  so  as  to 
ascertain  where  the  "  sacrifices  **  were  made  to  provide  such 
schools  as  the  Commissioners  of  1846  found  in  the  Welsh  counties. 
An  obvious  classification  of  the  schools  is  outlined  in  the  table 
below  the  totals  being  taken  from  the  reports  themselves. 


School!  provided  for  Children  of  Poor. 


District. 


PrivEteor 
adTenture  ichools. 


(a)  By  rellgiouB 
»e:t. 


(b)  For  general 

education. 


Mr.  Lingen's 
Mr.  SymonB* 


293 


60 


869 


110 


7 


103 


Mr.  Johnson's 


282 


80 


216 


*  Mr.  Lingen's  Report,  p.  19. 
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For  the  present  purpose  the  private  or  adventare  schools 
(including  all  dame  schools  and  similar  institntions)  need  not  be 
taken  into  account.  They  were  speculative  schools,  and  no 
question  of  sacrifice  "  arises.  Where  the  sacrifice  "  was  made 
becomes  evident  when  we  come  to  consider  the  schools  provided 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  and  established  in  connection  with  some 
religious  church  or  sect.  Mr.  Lingen,  as  we  have  seen,  accounts 
for  293  of  these,  Mr.  Sjrmons  for  110  and  Mr.  Johnson  for  282, 
making  a  total  of  685. 

The  following  table  compiled  from  the  three  reports  shows  the 
distribution  amongst  the  various  churches  and  sects : — 


ChurchM  and  Sect*. 

Scbooli. 

Seholan. 

581 

85,600 

89 

1,681 

20 

780 

Baptists  

18 

746 

7 

561 

Other  Denominfttions  (Boman  Oatholio,  etc.)  . 

ao 

1,088 

685 

40,401 

From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  who  made  the 
sacrifices for  the  education  of  poor  children  in  Wales  in  dajrs 
when  to  make  provision  for  such  a  cause  demanded  sacrifice.  In 
this  nation  of  Nonconformists  we  find  the  Church  teaching  half 
the  children  "  on  the  books  "  of  all  the  day  schools  of  the  countiy, 
whilst  the  other  religious  organisations  claiming  adherents  in 
proportions  varying  from  60  to  90  out  of  every  hundred  of  the 
population  made  provision  for  less  than  one-fourteenth  of  the 
same  children  I 

Dr.  Macnamara's  Figures. 

Coming  to  the  ''sacrifices"  which  the  "Welsh  people"  have 
made  under  the  various  Education  Acts  and  the  gentle  persuasion 
of  the  rate  collector,  it  is  patent  that  whatever  credit  attaches  to 
this  form  of  virtue  must  be  evenly  and  indifferently  distributed 
among  all  classes  without  any  distinction  of  party  or  creed.  But 
Mr.  Lloyd-George  has  asked  us  to  notice  ''the  striking  figures 
given  by  Dr.  Macnamara  in  the  House  of  Commons  "  which 
"  speak  for  themselves."   The  figures  of  Dr.  Macnamara  are : 

The  amount  spent  on  education  out  of  local  rates  was  in  England  (excluding 
London)  Id.  in  the  £  of  rateable  value;  in  Scotland  9'Sd,  in  the  £;  and  in 
Wales  11 'Id,   If  they  took  the  amount  per  head  of  the  population  it  was,  in 
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England  8«.,  in  Sootland  4«.  lOid.,  and  in  WaloB  68.  Sid.  Within  the  past 
fifteen  years  the  Welsh  intermediate  schools  had  put  Scottish  higher  education 
entirely  in  the  shade. 

With  all  due  respect  to  Dr.  Macnamara,  this  is  an  attempt 
to  compare  miequal  things ;  bat  that  is  a  point  which  may  wait 
with  the  question  of  higher  education  in  Wales  upon  which  we 
have  a  few  observations  to  make.  Assuming  Dr.  Macnamara's 
figures  to  be  correct — which  I  do  not  doubt — and  assuming  that 
the  comparison  is  just — which  I  do  not  admit — how  do  his  figures 
strengthen  the  "sacrifice"  argument  upon  which  Mr.  Lloyd- 
G^rge  relies  for  controlling  the  schools  and  procuring  an 
extension  of  the  principles  of  self-government.  Nay,  have  not 
Churchmen  made  greater  "  sacrifices/'  in  that  they  have  paid 
their  full  share  of  the  rates,  whilst  at  the  same  time  contributing 
to  the  support  of  a  continually  increasing  number — up  to  very 
recently — of  voluntary  schools?  Moreover,  Church  ratepayers 
are  not  the  people  who  have  been  apt,  at  all  times,  to  seize  pre- 
texts for  resisting — whether  passively  or  otherwise— the  demands 
of  the  local  authorities. 

The  mere  amount  per  head  of  the  population,"  paid  either 
for  the  maintenance  of  schools  or  any  other  public  purpose,  proves 
nothing  in  particular.  Sacrifice "  may  account  for  it,  mal- 
administration may  account  for  it,  local  conditions  of  ''living" 
may  account  for  it— -not  to  go  beyond  obvious  considerations — but 
to  expect  uniformity  in  the  amount  per  head  of  the  population  " 
paid  to  maintain  elementary  schools  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Wales  is  to  neglect  historic  conditions  of  the  utmost  importance. 

Scotland  differs  from  England  in  that  it  has  comparatively 
no  voluntary  system  of  elementary  schools.  It  differs  from 
Wales  in  that  ''  its  national  system "  was  in  full  and  effective 
working  order  for  generations  before  "  the  Welsh  people  "  began 
to  take  any  thought  for  the  education  of  the  children.*  Even 
while  the  essayists  of  the  ''Traethodydd"  were  reproducing  the 
teaching  of  Mill's  'Essay  on  Liberty,'  for  the  guidance  of  the 
Nonconformists  of  Wales,  Lord  Macaulay  was  writing  in  praise 
of  the  national  system  which  had,  even  then,  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years  placed  Scotland  ahead  of  all  the  nations  of  the 


Nor  may  we  profitably  compare  England  and  Wales  in  this 
matter,  for  the  simple  reason  that,  owing  to  their  greater  wealth, 
the  English  voluntaryists  have  always  been  able  to  maintain  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  public  elementary  schools.  According 
to  the  Beport  of  the  Board  of  Education  1900-1901,  the  voluntary 
schools  of  England  (excluding  Monmouthshire)  had  1,993,041 
scholars  on  their  registers  as  compared  with  1,041,490  scholars 

*  See  an  Article  on  Scottish  Education,  Ths  Ekpirb  Bbtixw,  September,  1904. 
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on  the  registers  of  the  hoard  schools.  In  other  words  66  per 
cent,  of  the  total  number  of  registered  school  children  in  England 
were  educated  in  voluntary  schools.  In  Wales,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  voluntary  schools  have  a  roll  of  105,389  as  compared 
with  the  board  schools  with  222,192;  a  percentage  in  the 
voluntary  schools  of  Wales  of  just  over  32.  If  these  proportions 
are  borne  in  mind,  the  significance  of  the  "  striking  figures  "  of 
Dr.  Macnamara  exactly  vanishes. 

Average  Attendance. 

Figures  of  far  greater  practical  significance  for  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George  and  his  friends  are  these  :  The  number  of  children  on  the 
registers  of  the  elementary  schools  of  Wales  is  approximately 
330,000.  The  "provided"  schools  of  the  Principality  have 
accommodation  for  less  than  250,000.  We  are,  in  fact,  indebted 
to  the  real  spirit  of  sacrifice  shown  by  the  Church  people  of  the 
Principality  for  the  fact  that  Mr.  Lloyd-George  is  not  able  to 
quote  still  more  **  striking  figures  "  in  illustration  of  the  "  sacri- 
fice" which  has  been  indifferently  imposed  on  reluctant  rate- 
payers of  all  persuasions.  As  a  last  word  on  this  subject  of 
elementary  education,  may  I  suggest  that  "average  attendance" 
is  a  far  more  reliable  test  of  enthusiasm  for  education  than  tbe 
figures  of  Dr.  Macnamara? 


Abersrstwyth  College. 

Let  me  now  briefly  consider  the  subject  of  higher  education. 
When  the  Schools  Enquiry  Commissioners  examined  into,  and 
reported  upon  the  provision  for  superior  education  in  Wales  in 
1864-6,  they  found  that  there  were  27  endowed  schools  in  the 
Principality.  Not  one  of  these  owed  its  existence  to  any  of 
Mr.  Lloyd-George's  "Welsh  people" — in  the  sense  already 
described.  On  the  contrary  they  all  owed  their  existence  to 
Churchmen  or  Churchwomen.  Until  the  University  College  at 
Aberystwyth  was  founded  in  1863  there  was  in  the  Principality 
no  academical  institution,  the  primary  object  of  which  was 
advanced  instruction  apart  from  professional  study  or  training. 
This  College  came  into  existence  as  the  outcome  "  of  what  may 
be  properly  called  a  national  movement,  the  fruit  of  patriotic 
enterprise  and  voluntary  effort."  These  are  the  words  of  the 
Eeport  of  the  Departmental  Committee  appointed  by  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Government  in  1880  to  inquire  into  the  state  of 
higher  education  in  Wales.  That  Committee  reported  that, 
between  1863  and  1880,  the  total  amount  received  on  account 
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of  Aberystwyth  College  was  dB65,398,  of  which  sum  £51,131 
consisted  of  voluntary  subscriptions,  the  remainder  being  made 
up  of  students'  fees.  The  Committee  also  adds  that  of  the 
voluntary  subscriptions  33  per  cent,  were  contributed  by  Church- 
men, 29  per  cent  by  the  Calvinistic  Methodists,  24  per  cent,  by 
the  Independents  and  the  remainder  by  other  denominations. 
Mr.  Henry  Bicbard  was  a  member  of  this  Departmental  Com- 
mittee. In  1867  he  wrote  a  series  of  letters  *  to  a  London 
newspaper  which  were  afterwards  printed  in  book  form.  In  one 
of  these  letters,  the  Church,  which  contributed  33  per  cent,  of 
the  subscriptions  to  Aberystwyth,  was  said  to  represent  only 
12i  per  cent,  of  the  people  of  Wales. 

Departmental  Committee's  Report. 

The  Departmental  Committee  reported  that  it  found  the 
following  facts  in  regard  to  higher  educatioji  in  Wales.  There 
was  in  1880  accommodation  for  2846  students  in  the  grammar 
schools  of  Wales  and  Monmouthshire,  but  this  accommodation  was 
"  for  the  most  part  of  an  inferior  kind,  unsuitable  and  defective.'' 
Such  as  it  was,  however,  it  was  not  made  use  of  to  more  than 
half  its  extent,  and  the  Committee  sought  for  some  explanation 
of  the  fact. 

These  explanations  were  classed  under  four  heads. 

(1)  Some  of  the  schools  were  remote  from  the  population. 

(2)  The  organisation  of  some  of  the  schools  and  the 
instruction  given  were  unsuitable  to  the  requirements  of  the 
districts  they  were  intended  to  serve. 

(3)  The  imperfect  estimate  on  the  part  of  many  parents 
of  what  constitutes  a  good  education. 

(4)  Several  witnesses  said  that  many  of  the  granmiar 
schools  were  regarded  as  Church  institutions,  or  as  institu- 
tions in  which,  owing  to  the  exclusive  governing  bodies  and 
clerical  head-masters.  Church  influence  predominated,  and 
the  schools  were  therefore  "  distrusted "  by  a  population 
"consisting  mainly  of  Nonconformists." 

None  of  these  statements  lends  any  support  to  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George's  vaunt  as  to  the  "  sacrifices  "  of  the  Welsh  people,  whilst 
the  last  two  entirely  contradict  it.  The  third  reason  given  above 
means  nothing  more  than  that  the  Welsh  people  were  satisfied 
with  the  amount  of  education  their  children  received  in  the 
elementary  schools.  This  comes  out  very  clearly  in  the  evidence 
of  the  witnesses  from  Glamorganshire.  The  late  Mr.  Frank 
James,  a  leading  Eadical — and  brother  to  Mr.  Charles  H.  James, 

*  Letters  on  Wales,  18G7.   See  also  Letters  and  Essays  on  Wales,  1883. 
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the  then  junior  Member  of  Parliament  for  Merthyr  Tydfil — 
speaking  for  one  of  the  most  progressive  districts  of  Wales,  told 
the  Conunittee  that  "  the  population  in  the  district  were  satisfied 
with  the  education  given  in  the  district.*'  As  an  explanation 
of  the  partial  failure  of  the  Merthyr  Proprietary  School  it  was 
stated  ''that  notvidthstanding  the  establishment  of  this  school 
several  persons  in  Merthyr  of  considerable  property  sent  their 
children  to  the  board  schools  and  kept  them  there."  This  evidence 
coming  from  Merthyr  Tydfil  is  of  special  importance  because 
the  town  and  district  early  in  the  history  of  education  in  Wales 
was  notable  for  the  efficiency  of  its  elementary  schools.. 

Educational  Efficiency. 

The  ardent  educational  reformers  of  the  sixties  cited  Prussia 
as  an  example  which  England  should  follow  in  establishing 
a  national  system  of  compulsory  education.  Prussia  was  the 
classical  instance  of  Mr.  Brace's  eloquent  and  exhaustive  speech 
on  moving  the  Second  Beading  of  his  Education  of  the  Poor  Bill 
in  1867.  Mr.  Henry  Bichard,  in  the  same  year,  gave  the  palm 
for  educational  efficiency  to  Merthyr  Tydfil  by  designating  the 
town  and  district "  the  Prassia  '*  of  this  country.  Yet  in  Merthyr 
Tydfil  in  1880,  the  Departmental  Committee  found  no  enthusiasm 
for  higher  education ;  to  the  contrary,  according  to  Mr.  Prank 
James.  Similarly,  the  head-master  of  the  Proprietary  School 
at  Neath  said  that  many  perscHis  in  good  circles  in  that  town, 
tradesmen  and  even  professional  men,  sent  their  children  to  the 
Public  Elementary  Schools.  **  The  inhabitants  had  yet  to  learn 
that  it  was  worth  while  to  pay  a  good  price  for  a  superior  educa- 
tion.*' The  fourth  reason  given  by  the  Departmental  Committee 
is  merely  one  way  of  stating  the  fact  that  up  to  that  time  the 
provision  for  higher  education  in  Wales  had  been  made  entirely 
by  Churchmen. 

The  Departmental  Conmiittee  further  found  that  the  number 
of  boys  under  instraction  in  the  several  kinds  of  Welsh  schools 
embraced  in  the  inquiry  was  4036,  and  these  were  thus  distributed : 
In  the  endowed  granmiar  schools,  1540 ;  in  proprietary  schools,. 
209 ;  in  private  schools,  2287.  To  appreciate  these  figures  it  is 
necessary  to  refer  once  again  to  the  report  of  the  Schools  Inquiry 
Commissioners.  In  that  document  estimates  are  given  which 
indicate  that  about  16  boys  in  every  thousand  of  the  population 
should  be  receiving  education  higher  than  elementary.  The 
Departmental  Committee  which  inquired  into  the  higher  educa- 
tion in  Wales  reduced  that  proportion  from  16  to  10  per  thousand. 
''Taking  the  population  of  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  to  be 
about  1,570,000,  and  reducing  the  estimate  in  consideration  of 
the  exceptional  conditions  of  Wales,  from  16  to  10  per  thousand. 
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intermediate  schools  accommodation  should  be  provided  for 
15,700  boys,  and  that  nmnber  onght  to  be  in  attendance."  As 
I  have  showed,  the  Committee  received  returns  which  accounted 
for  a  trifle  more  than  25  per  cent,  of  even  this  greatly  reduced 
estimate. 

Intermediate  Education  Act 

The  Intermediate  Education  Act  was  passed  to  remedy  the 
"  grievances  "  of  Mr.  Lloyd-George's  "  Welsh  people  "  in  respect 
of  the  grammar  schools.  It  enables  the  county  governing  bodies 
in  Wales  to  establish  schools  in  the  most  convenient  centres  and 
to  order  the  organisation  and  curricula  of  such  schools  to  suit  the 
varying  needs  of  the  localities.  Moreover,  it  enabled  the  "  Welsh 
people  "  to  seize  the  endowments  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  old 
foundations  and  to  purge  the  endowed  schools  of  every  taint  of 
Church  and  cl^cal  influence. 

What  has  been  the  result  ?  According  to  the  report  of  1902* 
there  were  in  1901  3876  boys  in  the  intermediate  schools  of 
Wales  and  Monmouthshire.  Even  if  we  accept  the  estimate 
of  the  Departmental  Committee  of  1880  and  further  grant  that 
the  intermediate  schools  have  in  no  wise  diminished  the  number 
of  boys  in  private  schools,  which  is  notoriously  contrary  to  the 
fact,  we  still  find  fewer  than  6500  boys  in  Wales  "receiving 
education  higher  than  elementary,"  or  less  than  42  per  cent, 
of  the  modest  estunate  of  the  Departmental  Conmiittee  of  1880. 
But  from  1880  to  1901  the  population  of  Wales  and  Monmouth- 
shire had  increased  from  1,570,000  to  2,012,936,  which  would 
have  supplied  in  proportion  to  the  estimate  more  than  20,000 
boys  for  educational  institutions  higher  than  elementary.  Instead 
of  20,000  there  were  probably  fewer  than  6500  or  about  30  per 
cent,  of  the  estimate  reduced  "  in  consideration  of  the  exceptional 
conditions  of  Wales."  If  there  be  any  force  in  Mr.  Lloyd-George's 
contention  the  "  exceptional  conditions  "  of  Wales  demand  an 
increased  estunate.  The  fact  that  the  Departmental  Committee 
reduced  the  estimate  may  be  allowed  to  speak  for  itself. 

Conclusion. 

So  far  from  supporting  Mr.  Lloyd-George's  claim  for  complete 
popular  control  of  the  voluntary  schools  of  Wales,  the  history 
of  the  "  sacrifices  "  made  by  the  "  Welsh  people  '*  in  establishing 
their  ''effective  educational  system"  demands  rather  that  the 
"sacrifices"  of  Welsh  Churchmen  should  be  recognised  and 
respected. 


David  Williams. 


*  Report  on  Intermediate  Education  in  Wales,  Paper  No.  170,  p.  L 
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THE  HULL  OUTRAGE  CONTROVERSY 


Whatever  view  may  be  held  as  to  the  agre^ent  arrived  at 
between  our  own  Government  and  that  of  Bossia  for  the  reference 
of  the  Hull  outrage  to  examination  by  an  independent  tribunal 
the  agreement  possesses  one  signal  advantage.  The  delay  caused 
by  this  reference  has  enabled  both  parties  to  the  controversy  to 
consider  calmly  the  rights  and  wrongs,  the  pros  and  cons,  of  the 
case  put  forward  by  England  and  Bussia  respectively,  and  has 
afforded  them  an  opportunity,  if  they  are  so  minded,  of  looking  at 
the  matter  in  dispute  from  their  adversary's  point  of  view,  as 
well  as  from  their  own.  The  present  moment  is  therefore  oppor- 
tune for  an  impartial  discussion  of  the  conflicting  contentions  of 
the  two  countries.  We  are  now  in  a  position  to  form  a  fair 
estimate  as  to  our  own  grounds  of  complaint  and  as  to  tiie  state- 
ments upon  which  Bussia  hopes  to  rebut  our  allegations. 

I  think  all  fair-minded  persons,  whatever  their  nationality, 
will  admit  that  at  Erst  sight  England  had  every  reason  to  regard 
the  attack  upon  the  British  fishing  fleet  off  the  Dogger  Bank  as 
an  utterly  imjustiflable  outrage.  The  apparently  unprovoked  bom- 
bardment of  a  number  of  fishing  vessels  engaged  in  a  peaceful 
and  careful  calling  cannot  be  described  by  any  term  short  of 
outrage.  I,  for  one,  should  have  been  ashamed  of  my  country- 
men if  the  occurrence  had  not  been  greeted  by  an  outburst  of 
indignation  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  England. 
The  attack  seemed  at  first  sight  monstrous  and  dastardly. 
Moreover,  popular  indignation  was  raised  to  fever  height  by  the 
apparent  callousness  with  which,  after  their  supposed  thirst  for 
slaughter  had  been  accomplished,  the  Bussian  men-of-war  sailed 
away  without  any  attempt  to  save  the  victims  of  their  cruel  on- 
slaught. The  extraordinary  and  contradictory  statements  by  which 
the  Admiral  in  command  of  the  Muscovite  fleet  undertook  to  justify 
the  action  of  his  cruisers  at  the  outset  seemed  in  English  opinion 
only  to  aggravate  the  offence.  From  an  English  point  of  view 
there  was,  therefore,  no  escaping  the  conclusion  that  the  attack 
committed  upon  a  number  of  inoffensive  British  fish^men  was 
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not  only  a  grave  breach  of  law  but  was  also  an  outrage  which  no 
self-respecting  nation  could  afford  to  let  pass  unpunished. 

This  conviction  was  so  general  that  for  a  day  or  two  the  despatch 
of  the  British  fleet  to  Vigo  with  orders  to  hinder  the  Baltic 
squadron  from  pursuing  its  journey  to  Japan  seemed  the  only 
possible  solution  which  could  satisfy  the  British  public.  Happily 
this  extreme  measure,  which  must  inevitably  have  eventuated 
in  a  war  with  Russia,  was  not  adopted  by  our  Ministers,  who 
wisely  came  to  the  conclusion  that  England  might  obtain  all  she 
had  the  right  to  demand  without  an  appeal  to  armed  force. 
With  or  without  reason,  the  Russian  Government  asserted 
that  they  had  a  complete  answer  to  the  charge  of  having 
inflicted  wilful  and  wanton  injury  on  the  Dogger  Bank  vessels. 
This  being  so  our  Government  held  that  they  were  not  justified 
in  proceeding  to  extremities  before  the  Bussian  rejoinder  could 
be  submitted  to  due  consideration.  In  so  deciding  they  had 
on  their  side  the  instinct  of  fair  play  engrained  in  our  British 
nature.  In  private  life  no  law-abiding  man,  however  confident 
he  may  be  in  tlie  justice  of  his  own  case,  refuses  to  bear  what 
his  antagonist  may  have  to  say  in  explanation  of  his  conduct. 
In  the  same  way  our  Government  would  have  placed  itself  in  the 
wrong  before  the  world  if  it  had  taken  up  the  ground  that  no 
argument  could  possibly  alter  its  own  view  of  the  Dogger  Bank 
outrage. 

Oar  Government  stipulated,  in  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  on  four 
conditions,  compliance  with  which  on  the  part  of  Eussia  was, 
in  their  opinion,  essential  for  the  maintenance  of  friendly  relations. 
The  first  was — to  quote  Lord  Lansdowne's  words  at  the  Guildhall 
dinner—''  that  our  dispute  should  be  referred  to  a  Commission 
constituted  in  accordance  with  the  Hague  Convention."  The 
second  was  that  the  Bussian  Government  should  make  "  a  full 
expression  of  regret  for  the  untoward  accident  which  had  taken 
place."  Thirdly,  that ''  we  should  be  given  full  and  ample  com- 
pensation for  all  the  fishermen  who  had  suffered  in  person  or  in 
pocket  from  the  outrage."  Fourthly,  that  the  "  Bussian  Govern- 
ment should  issue  to  their  fleet  instructions  of  a  kind  calculated 
to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  similar  incidents."  All  these  four 
conditions  were  conceded  without  difficulty  by  Bussia.  It  seems, 
however,  there  was  a  fifth  condition,  though,  as  I  gather,  rather 
in  the  nature  of  a  general  understanding  than  of  a  specific  clause 
of  the  Convention,  that  "a  certain  number  of  Bussian  officers 
were  to  be  detained  at  Vigo  in  order  to  enable  them  to  appear 
before  the  Conmiission  of  Enquiry." 

In  the  letter  this  last  conclusion  has  clearly  been  fulfilled. 
It  is  not  to  my  mind  equally  clear  that  it  has  been  fulfilled  in  the 
spirit.  According  to  our  British  notions  the  Admiral  in  conamand 
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of  a  fleet  is  the  leally  responsible  party  for  any  act  of  the  fleet 
under  his  command.  The  language  used  by  Mr.  Balfour  at  the 
meeting  of  the  ConservatiYe  Association  at  Southampton,  which 
was  delivered  inmiediately  after  the  conclusion  of  the  above 
agreement,  created  an  impression  amidst  his  audience  that  Admiral 
Bozhjestvensky  was  to  be  one  of  the  officers  detained  and  that 
the  inquiry  would  be  held  at  Vigo.  As  this  enquiry  could  not 
be  terminated  for  two  or  three  weeks  it  followed  that  the  Bussian 
fleet  could  not  pursue  its  voyage  to  Japanese  waters  for  some 
twenty  days.  It  is  not,  therefore,  matter  for  surprise  that  con- 
siderable irritation  should  have  been  expressed  in  this  country 
wh^  it  was  found  that  on  the  morrow  of  the  Convention  being 
accepted  in  principle  tbe  Bussian  Admiral  and  all  his  fleet  had 
sailed  for  the  Far  East,  leaving  behind  them  only  four  sub- 
ordinate officers,  none  of  whom,  in  as  far  as  is  known,  was  in 
command  of  a  single  ship  of  the  squadron. 

A  further  misapprehension  appears  to  have  arisen  as  to 
the  punishment  to  be  inflicted  upon  any  persons  found  by 
the  Commission  to  be  guilty.  Lord  Lansdowne  stated  at  the 
Guildhall  that  he  had  received  from  the  Bussian  Qovemment 
'*  a  distinct  statement  that  the  persons  found  by  the  Commission 
to  be  guilty  shall  be  duly  punished."  We  are  now  given  to 
understand  that,  whatever  Bussia  may  or  may  not  do,  eftie  cannot 
admit  the  contention  that  any  foreign  authority  should  have  the 
right  to  determine  what  punishment  should  or  should  not  be 
inflicted  upon  Bussian  officers  in  the  service  of  the  State.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  is  natural  enough  that  the  British  pubhc 
should  view  the  reference  of  the  points  at  issue  between  England 
and  Bussia  with  considerable  distrust  and  apprehension. 

At  the  same  time  I  fail  to  see  upon  what  ground  England 
could  either  prudently  or  fairly  repudiate  a  Convention  to  which 
she  had  given  her  consent.  It  is  obvious  that  we  have  no  power 
to  dictate  to  Bussia  whether  any  officer  who  may  have  taken 
part  in  the  sea  fight— if  we  may  dignify  by  such  a  name  the  out- 
rage committed  by  Muscovite  ironclads  upon  British  trawlers — 
shall  be  punished,  or,  if  so,  what  punishment  may  be  inflicted.  Cui 
bono  is  the  natural  comment.  Supposing  the  delinquents  were  to 
be  cashiered  they  could,  and  probably  would,  be  reinstated  vnth 
higher  rank  after  a  decent  interval.  Even  if  it  were  possible  for 
them  to  be  subjected  to  degrading  punishments  the  degradation 
would  do  no  good  to  the  victims  of  their  culpable  carelessness ; 
and  moreover  it  seems  highly  improbable  that  the  Commis- 
sion should  decide  that  the  officers  responsible  for  the  outrage  had 
been  guilty  of  such  carelessness  as  to  amount  to  criminal 
culpability. 

Again,  even  if  the  promised  inc[uiry  should  prove  that  the 
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four  officers  in  question  fired,  or  caused  to  be  fired,  the  shots 
by  which  a  number  of  British  fishermen  were  killed  or  wounded, 
I  fail  to  see  how  these  officers  can  be  held  personally  responsible 
for  the  consequences  of  their  action.  It  is  absurd  to  imagine  that 
any  subordinate  officer,  even  in  the  Russian  navy,  is  at  liberty,  of 
his  own  free  will  and  pleasure,  to  fire  at  any  vessel  he  may  chance 
to  meet  on  his  voyage.  It  is  obvious  that  he  can  only  do  so,  if 
at  all,  in  pursuance  of  orders  from  the  officer  in  command  of  his 
ship  and  that  the  latter  must  have  received  instructions  from  the 
Admiral  of  the  Fleet.  Now  there  is  no  rule  so  universally  recog- 
nised in  all  military  and  naval  services  as  the  one  in  virtue  of 
which  a  soldier  or  sailor  is  obliged  to  perform  with  blind  obedience 
any  orders  given  him  by  a  superior  officer.  The  paramount  duty 
of  such  obedience  is  tersely  expressed  in  the  well-known  lines  of 
Tennyson's  Balaclava  charge : 


In  as  far  as  I  am  aware  the  only  service,  in  which  a  soldier 
or  sailor  is  not  absolutely  covered  against  all  criminal  or  civil 
responsibiUty  for  any  act  he  may  have  committed  under  the  orders 
of  his  commanding  o5ioer,  is  our  own.  If  this  is  so  it  is  manifest 
that  it  would  be  unjust  to  insist  upon  the  punishment  of  any  sub- 
ordinate officers  who  caused  the  death  of  unoffending  British  fisher- 
met  ,  ^  j'oosing  as  we  must  fairly  assume,  they  acted  in  obedience 
U'  h  o  ?  >rs  of  their  superior  officers.  The  same  immunity  from 
y  v^.vendB  to  any  rank  in  the  fleet  until  we  come  to  the 
ni.prt.me  commander,  Admiral  Bozhjestvensky.  Indeed  it  seems 
to  be  admitted,  if  we  may  trust  the  statement  of  M.  Cru,  the 
recognised  exponent  of  Bussian  views,  in  the  Echo  de  Paris,  that 
the  real,  if  not  the  sole,  question  the  Commission  of  Enquiry  has 
got  to  decide  is  whether  the  Admiral  was  justified  in  firing." 
This  opinion  seems  to  me  based  on  common  sense;  and  if 
so  it  is  a  mere  waste  of  time  to  discuss  the  criminality  of 
his  subordinate  officers.  It  would  undoubtedly  have  greatly 
facilitated  the  course  of  the  inquiry  if  the  chief  offender — supposing 
there  to  be  an  offender,  and  that  offence  there  was — had  been 
present  to  explain  and  defend  the  conduct  of  his  fleet  for  which 
he  was  principally,  if  not  solely  responsible.  As,  however,  our 
Foreign  Minister  has  distinctly  stated  that  the  Admiral,  by  sailing 
from  Yigo  for  the  Far  East  on  the  morrow  of  the  Anglo-Bussian 
agreement  being  accepted  in  principle  had  not  violated  the  terms 
of  that  agreement  either  in  the  letter  or  in  the  spirit,  there  is  no 
more  to  be  said.  Having  made  a  bargain  we  have  got  to  stick 
to  our  word. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  foretell  with  tolerable  accuracy 


Theirs  not  to  reason  why, 
Theirs  but  to  do  and  die. 
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what  will  be  the  general  character  of  the  Bnssian  case.  They  will 
make  no  attempt  to  dispute  the  fact  that  the  shots  directed  against 
the  North  Sea  fishing-fleet  were  fired  from  liussian  gons  under 
the  orders  of  Russian  officers.  Bussia  will  plead  as  justification  of 
her  action,  that  she  had  received  trustworthy  information  of  the 
presence  of  Japanese  torpedoes  in  the  North  Sea  for  the  purpose 
of  sinking  the  Bussian  Baltic  fleet  at  the  outset  of  their  perilous 
voyage.  Bussia  will  probably  admit  that  the  officers  of  the 
Baltic  fleet  sailed  under  orders  to  fire  at  once  upon  any  torpedo 
they  had  reason  to  suspect  was  sailing  under  the  flag  of  Japan ; 
she  will  declare  that  her  officers  saw — or  believed  they  saw — 
Japanese  torpedo  boats  approaching  under  suspicious  circum- 
stances :  and  she  will  conclude  by  affirming  that  off  the  Dogger 
Bank  her  officers  were  only  exercising  the  recognised  rights  of 
belligerents  by  attacking  an  enemy's  vessel  of  war,  regardless  of 
any  injury  they  might  inflict  on  neutral  mercantile  vessels  which 
might  obstruct  the  success  of  their  attack.  The  value  of  this 
defence  depends  of  course  upon  the  assumption  that  there  were 
Japanese  torpedo  boats  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Dogger  Bank 
or  that  at  all  events  the  Bussians  had  sufficient  grounds  for 
believing  in  the  inmiinence  of  a  Japanese  attack  as  to  justify 
their  resorting  to  arms  in  self-defence  without  taking  into  account 
the  possibility  of  their  action  imperilling  the  lives  and  properties 
of  neutral  vessels  plying  their  trade  in  the  vicinity  of  the  scene 
of  action. 

Supposing  this  forecast  to  be  correct  the  first  impulse  of 
many,  if  not  of  most,  English  readers  will  be  to  describe  the 
defence  as  utterly  untenable.  But  I  doubt  whether  this  first 
impulse  can  be  justified  on  serious  consideration.  I  have  no 
love,  and  but  scant  respect,  for  Bussia,  but  it  seems  to  me  utterly 
improbable  that  the  attack  on  the  British  fishing  smacks  could 
have  been  made  out  mere  wanton  spite.  The  Bussians,  what- 
ever  their  failings  may  be,  are  not  wanting  in  astuteness, 
and  no  exceptional  sagacity  is  required  to  realise  that  an  un- 
provoked onslaught  on  inoffensive  fisher-folk  could  confer  no 
credit  on  their  assailants,  and  would  probably  entail  the  most 
serious  retribution.  It  is  therefore  common  fairness  to  admit 
that  the  Bussian  fleet  had  some  reason  for  their  action ;  and  &e 
only  reason  which  can  possibly  be  alleged  is  the  fact  that  they 
had  cause — or  what  comes  to  much  the  same,  thought  they  had 
cause — to  believe  that  they  were  about  to  be  attacked  by  Japanese 
torpedoes.  I  shall  probably  be  told  that  this  belief  was  erroneous, 
that  the  Bussians  had  no  valid  ground  for  expecting  to  be  attacked 
in  the  North  Sea,  and  that  they  have  hitherto  failed  to  produce 
any  proof  of  the  presence  of  Japanese  men-of-war  in  the  North 
Sea,  or  indeed  in  European  waters. 
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With  all  these  statements  I  fnlly  coincide.  But  as  things  are 
we  are  face  to  face  with  an  awkward  dilemma.  Either  the  Bussian 
officers  who,  as  we  are  given  to  understand,  are  prepared  to  swear 
they  did  see  torpedo  boats,  which  they  had  good  reasons  to 
believe  were  Japanese,  are  not  worthy  of  credence,  or  we  must 
accept  their  statements,  whether  erroneous  or  otherwise,  as  made 
in  good  faith.  Upon  the  former  hypothesis  it  is  useless  to  take 
part  in  the  proposed  inquiry :  upon  the  latter  hypothesis  it  is  well- 
nigh  impossible  to  prove  tiiiat  the  authors  of  the  outrage  did  not 
seriously  entertain  a  belief  which  would  remove  the  offence,  of 
which  they  stand  charged  in  British  opinion,  from  the  category 
of  wanton  outrage  into  the  category  of  acts  within  the  limits  of 
legitimate  belligerency.  I  take  it  that,  according  to  the  code  of 
warfare,  in  as  far  as  such  a  code  can  be  said  to  exist,  two  bel- 
ligerents fighting  against  each  other  on  the  high  seas  are  not 
bound  to  suspend  their  attack  upon  one  another  for  fear  of 
inflicting  damage  on  neutral  vessels  which  may  accidentally  have 
come  within  their  hue  of  fire.  If  this  is  so  it  seems  as  if  Bussia 
had  at  last  a  prima  facie  case  which  we  cannot  honestly  refuse  to 
consider. 

My  own  belief  is  that  the  conflict  of  opinion  as  to  the  Dogger 
Bank  outrage  is  capable  of  explanation  without  directly  impugning 
the  good  faith  of  either  party.  If  we  try  to  put  ourselves  in  the 
place  of  Bussia  we  shall  have  no  great  difficulty  in  realising  the 
effect  produced  by  the  extraordinary  military  successes  of  Japan 
upon  the  Bussian  mind.  Bussia  had  entered  upon  the  campaign 
under  the  belief  that  Japan  would  never  venture  to  confront 
the  great  Colossus  of  the  North  in  serious  earnest.  If,  out  of 
sheer  foolhardiness,  she  went  to  war,  Bussia  would,  according 
to  the  well-nigh  universal  belief  entertained  throughout  the  lands 
subject  to  the  rule  of  the  White  Czar,  have  a  walk  over  and 
would  close  a  facile  campaign  by  a  triumphal  entry  into  Tokio  as 
a  conquered  city.  From  the  very  outset  of  the  war  these  illusions 
were  rudely  shaken.  The  pigmy  warriors  of  the  Island  Empire 
have  more  than  held  their  own  on  the  field  of  battle.  Whatever 
the  explanation  may  be,  there  is  no  questioning  the  plain  fact  that 
the  Japanese  have  hitherto  surpassed  their  antagonists  in  tactics, 
in  organisation,  in  discipline,  in  artillery  and  in  patriotic  con- 
tempt of  danger  and  death.  The  only  military  quality  in  which 
the  Bussians  have  shown  themselves  the  equals,  though  not  the 
superiors,  of  their  enemy  has  been  in  animal  courage. 

In  these  circumstimces  it  is  intelligible  enough  that  the 
Bussians  should  be  prone  to  assign  their  well-nigh  unbroken  series 
of  disasters  to  some  unknown  and  almost  superhuman  agency. 
Balaam  was  not  more  confounded  when  his  ass  began  to  speak 
than  the  Bussian  nation  was  when  the  Japs  carried  all  before 
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them.  The  very  homogeneity  of  the  Slav  race  caaaed  this  sense 
of  inexplicable  astonishment  to  permeate  all  classes  of  Bussian 
society  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  The  moral  atmosphere 
of  Russia  was  so  charged  with  electricity  that  no  story  was  too 
fancifol  or  too  absurd  to  meet  with  popular  credence.  The 
delays  and  accidents  which  retarded  the  departure  of  the  Baltic 
fleet  were  all  attributed  to  the  diabolical  malignity  of  the 
Japanese;  while  England,  as  the  ally  of  Japan,  was  suspected  by 
the  Bussians  of  being  ready  to  assist  her  by  any  underhand  means. 

Neither  I  nor  anyone  can  say  vrith  absolute  certainty  that  the 
Bussians  may  not  have  had  bond  fide  information  imparted  from 
some  quarter  or  another  as  to  various  abortive  projects  for  frus- 
trating the  progress  of  the  Baltic  fleet.  Neither  can  I  assert  that 
the  torpedo  boats  which  the  Bussian  officers  declare  they  either 
saw  themselves,  or  knew  to  have  been  seen  in  the  North  Sea  by 
others,  were  phantom  vessels.  It  is  intelligible  enough  that  any 
concocter  of  spurious  information  should  have  given  the  re- 
cipients of  the  news  to  understand  that  the  information  came 
indirectly  either  from  the  Wilhelm  Strasse  or  the  Quai  d'Orsay. 
All  I  can  say  is  that  I  have  learnt  from  well-informed  quarters 
that  no  such  information  was  communicated  directly  or  indirectly 
by  the  German  Government  to  that  of  Bussia.  On  other  grounds 
too  I  think  it  most  improbable  that  such  information  could  have 
been  provided  by  the  French  Foreign  Office. 

I  see  no  reason  to  assume  that  the  warnings  which  the  Bussian 
Government  declares  itself  to  have  received  on  safe  authority  from 
foreign  sources  as  to  the  probability  of  the  Baltic  fleet  being 
attacked  by  Japanese  torpedo-boats  before  they  reached  the  open 
Atlantic,  had  no  existence  except  in  the  heated  imagination  of 
Bussian  officialdom.  To  any  one  acquainted  with  official  or  even 
journalistic  life,  it  would  be  matter  for  extreme  surprise  to  learn 
that  the  Bussian  Foreign  Office  and  Admiralty  had  not  been 
bombarded  during  the  last  few  months  vrith  mysterious  com- 
munications purporting  to  emanate  from  the  highest  authorities. 
As  a  rule  the  purveyors  of  such  conmiunications  give  their 
recipients  to  understaoid  at  the  outset  that  the  information  is 
not  derived  from  their  own  knowledge  but  imparted  by  per- 
sonages of  very  high  position,  who  wish  the  information  to  be 
made  known  to  those  chiefly  concerned,  but  who  for  some  reason 
or  other  do  not  wish  to  be  compromised  in  any  way  themselves. 
In  England  we  conduct  all  State  affairs  with  such  publicity  that 
even  the  most  credulous  of  foreign  intelligence  departments  would 
scarcely  believe  in  alleged  secret  information  supposed  to  have 
been  supplied  by  a  British  minister  or  high  official.  But  abroad 
things  are  different ;  and  probably  there  is  not  a  Chancellerie  in 
Europe,  to  say  nothing  of  Asia,  which  could  not  tell  you,  if  its 
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members  were  so  disposed,  of  valuable  information  whicb  had 
been  furnished  them  by  other  hands  than  those  of  the  persons 
from  whom  the  information  must  have  originated. 

The  first  rule  in  the  secret-information-purveying  trade  is 
to  make  your  intelligence  such  as  its  purchaser  would  wish  to 
prove  correct.  In  a  country  like  Kussia,  where  corruption  is 
the  rule  rather  than  the  exception,  even  high-minded  officials  see 
nothing  improbable  in  State  secrets  being  communicated  in  other 
lands  for  value  received  ;  and  it  seems  to  me  more  than  probable 
that  any  informant  who  presented  himself  at  St.  Petersburg  as 
having  the  entry  into  public  offices  in  his  own  country,  and  as 
being  intimate  with  statesmen  or  officials  of  high  eminence,  might 
have  met  with  credence  when  he  professed  to  possess  secret 
information  about  Japanese  gunboats  lying  hid  in  out-of-the-way 
fjords  and  sailing  surreptitiously  under  British  colours.  Such  a 
story,  though  it  may  seem  palpably  absurd  to  an  Englishman, 
would  not|  I  believe,  seem  equally  absurd  to  a  Bussian  statesman ; 
and  in  the  state  of  panic  which  at  present  prevails  throughout 
Bussia,  the  report  may,  to  say  the  least,  have  been  accepted  as 
sufficiently  probable  to  render  it  the  duty  of  the  Bussian  authorities 
to  give  instructions  to  the  officers  of  the  fleet  to  be  on  the  alert. 
These  instructions  as  likely  as  not  included  orders  to  take  the 
initiative  in  firing  at  any  torpedo  which  might  seem  disposed  to 
approach  too  closely. 

All  evidence  so  far  tends  to  show  that  apart  from  a  nervous 
dread  of  torpedo  attacks,  Admiral  Bozhdestvensky's  squadron 
started  on  their  voyage  under  conditions  not  calculated  to  inspire 
confidence  either  amidst  the  officers  or  their  crews.  The  iron- 
clads which  composed  the  Baltic  Fleet  were  for  the  most  part  old 
vessels,  patched  up  in  hot  haste ;  their  machinery  had  been  found 
faulty  time  after  time ;  their  crews  were  scratch  crews,  gathered 
together  under  coercion  from  all  parts  of  the  vast  Empire ;  the 
sailors  had  in  most  instances  no  previous  acquaintance  with 
their  officers,  while  the  latter  had  had  little  or  no  experience  of 
long  ocean  voyages  or  of  maritime  warfare.  Moreover,  every 
member  of  each  ship's  company,  from  the  captain  to  the  cabin  boy, 
had  doubtless  learnt  before  starting  that  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Bussian  Admiralty  the  squadron  would  possibly,  if  not  probably, 
be  attacked  during  its  passage  from  Libau  to  the  Straits  of  Dover, 
by  Japanese  torpedoes  or  submarines,  sent  out  under  false 
colours  and  shrouded  with  mystery.  Even  in  the  best  regulated 
navies  the  crew  is  rarely  in  full  possession  of  its  senses  till  some 
days  after  leaving  port;  and  there  is  nothing  incredible  in  the 
supposition  that  under  such  conditions  both  officers  and  men 
should  in  the  fog  off  the  Dogger  Bank  have  mistaken  one  of 
their  own  vessels  for  a  Japanese  torpedo. 
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I  have  dwelt  on  this  allegation  that  the  Bnssian  fleet  was  con- 
fronted in  their  judgment  by  a  danger,  not  necessarily  of  an 
imaginary  kind,  of  being  suddenly  blown  to  atoms  during  their 
outward  voyage,  and  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  British 
coast,  because  the  mere  allegation  must  suggest  doubts  whether 
our  demand  for  the  infliction  of  any  punishment  upon  the  officers 
who  were  the  immediate  authors  of  the  Hull  outrage,  is  quite  in 
accordance  with  abstract  justice.  The  real  gravamen  of  our  case 
against  Russia  is  that  her  government,  knowing  that  her  fleet 
was  sailing  under  orders  to  fire  at  any  Japanese  torpedo  they 
might  chance  to  encounter,  did  not  give  warning  to  the  govern- 
ment of  a  friendly  neutral  power  such  as  England,  in  order  that 
our  mercantile  marine  in  the  North  Sea  should  not  be  exposed  to 
unnecessary  danger.  The  most  simple  explanation  of  the  whole 
ghastly  transaction  is,  I  repeat,  that  the  officers  of  one  or  more 
Russian  men-of-war  mistook  some  of  their  own  torpedo  boats  for 
Japanese  vessels  of  war ;  and  owing  to  the  fog— mental  perhaps 
as  well  as  material— by  which  they  were  surrounded,  fired 
upon  Russian  torpedoes  which,  having  drifted  out  of  their  right 
course,  had  got  mixed  up  vrith  a  fleet  of  British  trawling 
boats.  An  error  of  this  kind  may  display  a  lack  of  seamanship 
deserving  of  naval  punishment.  But  even  if  this  version  of  the 
outrage  should  be  sidopted  by  the  impending  inquiry,  the  error 
might  justly  be  used  as  an  argument  for  larger  compensation 
than  we  should  otherwise  demand  from  the  Russian  Government, 
but  cannot  equitably  justify  a  demand  for  condign  punishment 
being  inflicted  on  Russian  officers  who,  as  will  probably  appear, 
acted  in  accordance  with  the  orders  they  had  received  from  their 
own  superior  officers,  if  not  directly  from  their  own  Admiralty. 
It  has  come  within  my  knowledge  that  some  short  time  previous 
to  the  Hull  outrage  the  Russian  Government  had  notified  the 
Governments  of  Germany,  Sweden,  and  Denmark  that  the  Baltic 
fleet  would  be  probably  attacked  during  its  passage  tibrough  the 
German  Ocean.  This  statement,  if  correct,  disposes  in  the  first 
place  of  the  false  report  that  Germany  had  warned  Russia  that 
Japanese  torpedo  boats  were  on  the  alert  in  the  North  Sea.  Also, 
which  is  more  important  for  my  immediate  purpose,  it  proves 
that  a  naval  attack  on  the  Baltic  fleet  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Dogger  Bank  was  regarded  by  Russia  as  a  possible,  if  not  a 
probable,  contingency.  It  may  therefore  be  assumed  as  almost 
a  matter  of  certainty  that  orders  were  given  from  the  Russian 
Admiralty  to  the  officers  of  the  fleet  as  to  their  duty  in  the 
event  of  their  sighting  Japanese  torpedo  boats ;  and  if  the  officers 
who  gave  the  orders  to  fire  only  followed  the  instructions  given 
them,  I  cannot  shut  my  eyes  to  the  fact  that  a  demand  for  the 
punishment  of  the  Russian  officers  who  may  be  shown  to  have 
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given  the  orders  to  fire  is  inconsistent  with  equity,  if  not  with 
law.  I  am  disposed,  therefore,  to  credit  the  reports  current  at 
the  time  when  these  lines  are  written  to  the  effect  that  what 
may  be  called  the  punitory  clause  of  the  Anglo-Bussian  agree- 
ment has  been  virtually  abandoned  by  our  own  Government. 

I  can  quite  understand — and  to  a  great  extent  sympathise 
with — the  point  of  view  of  Englishmen,  who  contend  that  we 
ought  to  have  taken  the  punishment  of  tiie  Hull  outrage  into  our 
own  hands,  that  our  right  course  would  have  been  to  present  an 
ultimatum  to  Russia  and  in  the  event  of  her  non-acceptance  to 
blockade  Vigo  and  destroy  the  Bussian  fleet  if  it  attempted  to 
continue  its  voyage  Japanwards.  I  beUeve  such  action  lay  vnthin 
our  power,  and  I  fuUy  admit  that  England  would  have  had  more 
excuse  for  so  high-handed  a  proceeding  than  she  has  had  on  many 
occasions  of  her  chequered  history  when  she  has  acted  on  the 
motto  Nemo  me  impune  lacessit.  If  I  saw  any  cause  to  believe, 
as  many  Englishmen  still  beheve,  that  our  Hull  fisher-folk  were 
shot  down  in  a  spirit  of  bravado  as  living  targets  for  Bussian 
gunners  I  should  be  on  the  side  of  those  who  cry  out  strike 
first  and  argue  afterwards.  But  as,  for  the  reasons  I  have  indi- 
cated, I  do  not  believe  our  unfortunate  countrymen  were  killed 
with  malice  prepense,  I  cannot  find  it  in  my  conscience  to  say  that 
the  outrage  we  sustained  was  one  that  justified  summary  ven- 
geance. And  except  for  the  momentary  satisfaction  of  inflicting 
a  humiliation  on  Bussia  I  cannot  see  what  we  should  have  gained 
by  immediate  reprisals,  while  I  see  too  clearly  what  we  must 
have  lost. 

The  choice  for  our  Goverment  lay  between  accepting  a  neces- 
sarily inconclusive  inquiry,  or  taking  action  which  must  have  led 
to  a  declaration  of  war  if  not  to  immediate  hostilities.  If  we 
had  merely  blockaded  Vigo  and  compelled  Admiral  Bozhdest- 
vensky  to  abandon  the  forlorn  hope  of  arriving  in  time  to  relieve 
Port  Arthur,  the  friendly  relations  between  ourselves  and  France, 
created  by  the  Anglo-French  agreement,  would  have  been  exposed 
to  a  strain  too  severe  to  contemplate  vdth  complacency,  while  we 
might  conceivably  have  been  dragged  into  a  war  vntii  France,  an 
enterprise  into  which  no  Englishman,  quite  apart  from  sentiment, 
would  enter  nowadays  with  a  light  heart.  Moreover,  even  if  France 
remained  inactive,  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  cripple  seriously 
the  power  of  the  Bussian  Empire  by  any  naval  victory  however 
brilliant.  Supposing  our  fleet  had  inflicted  upon  Bussia  a  defeat 
similar  to  that  by  which  we  destroyed  the  Turkish  navy  at 
Navarino,  Bussia  would  still  have  remained  as  powerful  as  ever 
in  Persia  and  along  the  Afghan  frontier.  Bussia  with  no  free 
access  to  the  sea,  with— in  comparison  to  her  area — a  very 
restricted  seaboard,  with  a  scanty  maritime  population  and  vnth 
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an  insignificant  mercantile  marine,  can  never  be  a  formidable 
naval  power.  When,  if  ever,  she  matches  her  inmiense  numerical 
siarength  against  England  in  India,  the  contest  will  have  to  be 
fought  out  far  away  inland  by  swords  and  rifles  not  by  iron- 
clads and  torpedoes.  The  only  practical  result  of  our  destroying 
the  Baltic  fleet  would  have  been  to  furnish  Busaia  with  a  fair 
excuse  for  abandoning  a  ruinous  enterprise  which  she  has  found 
beyond  her  strength,  and  to  render  impossible  for  another  geneia- 
tion  or  two — to  say  the  least — any  good  understanding  between 
herself  and  England.  To  irritate  a  power  one  is  unable  to  cripple 
^8  never  wise  policy  or  sound  statesmanship. 

I  wish  heartily  this  maxim  were  borne  in  mind  by  the 
conductors  of  our  high  class  journalism.  During  the  present 
controversy,  the  Twies  has  taken  the  lead  in  imputing  to 
Germany  moral  responsibility  for  the  Dogger  Bank  catas- 
trophe on  the  ground— in  ae  far  as  I  could  understand  the 
charge — that  by  warning  the  Bussian  Government  of  Japanese 
torpedoes  being  afloat  in  North  Bea  waters,  she  had  stimu- 
lated the  panic  in  the  Baltic  fleet,  which  eventuated  in  the 
onslaught  on  the  British  boats  trawling  for  fish  in  their  wonted 
soundings.  Now  as  I  have  already  stated,  the  report  in  question 
was  altogether  false,  but  even  if  it  had  been  founded  on  fact,  it 
is  unintelligible  to  my  mind  why  an  act  of  conmion  friendliness 
to  Bussia  should  be  denounced  as  an  insidious  attempt  to  create 
ill-will  between  Bussia  and  England.  How  in  the  name  of 
conmion  sense  was  Germany  to  foresee  that  Bussian  naval 
officers  were  unable  to  distinguish  a  torpedo  from  a  fishing 
smack  ?  The  report,  absurd  as  it  is,  was  fathered  by  the  Times 
and  taken  up  as  gospel  truth  by  its  satellites  in  the  weekly 
press.  If  so-called  leaders  of  public  opinion  on  the  platform  and 
in  the  press,  of  whom  Mr.  Arnold  White  is  a  type,  start  with  the 
foregone  conclusion  that  anything  written,  said,  or  done,  or  even 
assumed  to  be  written,  said,  or  done  by  the  German  Government 
and  the  German  Press  is  a  covert  insult,  threat,  or  menace 
against  England,  and  that  the  whole  statesmanship  of  Germany 
is  occupied  in  ocoult  intrigues  against  the  welfare,  if  not  the 
existence,  of  the  British  Empire,  there  is  little  good  in  arguing 
against  their  indictments.  Any  stick  is  good  enough  to  beat  a 
dog,  but  even  then  it  is  better  to  get  hold  of  the  right  end  of 
the  stick  and  not  the  wrong  one. 

There  is,  however,  happily  a  large  class  of  my  level-headed 
countrymen  who  do  not  take  their  views  of  foreign  politics  from 
the  Spectator  and  the  Natimal  Beview^  and  who  estimate  the 
vaticinations  of  Galchas  and  similar  anonymous  writers  at  their 
trae  value.  I  admit  that  words  have  often  been  used  in 
the  German  parliament  and  the  German  press,  which  cannot 
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bat  jar  on  British  susceptibilities.  Bat  I  woald  ask  the  papers 
who  complain  of  these  comments  how  often  they  have  read  in  oar 
own  press  comments  on  Germany  which  cannot  bat  be  offensive 
to  German  readers.  With  a  little  commonsense  and  a  moderate 
acquaintance  with  Continental  politics  it  is  easy  to  understand  the 
general  principles  which  underlie  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Father- 
land towards  her  neighbours. 

It  is  not  Germany's  policy  to  join  Russia  in  a  war  with  England. 
It  is,  and  has  been  since  the  foundation  of  the  German  Empire, 
the  policy  of  its  rulers  to  keep  on  the  best  of  terms  with  both 
Russia  and  England.  Hence,  whenever  Germany  gravitates  too 
much  towards  either  power,  the  other  always  complains  of 
German  hostility.  Germany  has  no  intention  of  going  to  war  at 
all.  A  country  with  manhood  suffirage  and  with  universal  military 
service  has  to  think  twice  before  going  to  war.  This  considera- 
tion is,  I  think,  hardly  estimated  at  its  full  significance  in 
England,  where  every  household  is  not  affected  by  war  in  the 
same  way  as  it  is  in  Germany.  The  German  Government  will 
never  go  to  war  unless  the  German  people  force  them  to  do  so. 
The  best  way  to  make  the  German  people  exert  this  force  is  to 
irritate  their  national  susceptibilities  without  rhyme  or  reason. 
Germany  is  a  conmiercial  nation,  and  what  she  aims  at  are 
conmaercial  not  political  advantages.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose 
she  hankers  after  the  British  colonies.  But  she  does  want  new 
trade.  She  does  not  want  our  trade  but  she  wants  to  get  as 
much  trade  for  herself  as  she  can  manage.  The  sooner  we  learn 
to  regard  Germany  as  a  commercial,  not  as  a  political,  nation 
the  sooner  we  shall  understand  German  policy,  which  is  essentially 
a  peace  policy.  The  Germans  have  no  wish  to  go  to  war  with 
Bussia  against  England,  nor  have  they  any  wish  to  see  England 
and  Bussia  at  war. 

Let  me  conclude  by  stating  that  there  is  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  no  foundation  whatever  for  the  statement  that  Germany 
has  been  the  cause  of  any  hitch  that  may  have  occurred  in  the 
negotiations  as  to  the  terms  of  the  proposed  Commission  of 
Enquiry.  The  questions  whether  the  Russian  officers  who  are 
responsible  for  the  Hull  outrage  are  deserving  of  punishment, 
and  if  so  by  whom  that  punishment  should  be  determined  and 
administered,  possess  for  Germany  nothing  beyond  an  academic 
interest.  Neither  is  there  any  evidence  to  show  that  Germany 
had  intimated  to  Russia  that  the  original  Anglo-Russian  agree- 
ment, as  suggested  by  France,  which  was  accepted  in  principle, 
was  calculated,  in  German  opinion,  to  lower  the  prestige  of 
Russia  abroad. 


Edwabd  Dicby. 
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INTERNATIONAL  TRADE:  PROFESSOR 
LUJO  BRENTANO^S  VIEWS* 


The  views  of  a  foreign  political  economist  on  the  great 
question  of  Free  Trade  or  Protection  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  of 
considerable  interest  just  now,  and  wben  they  come  from  so  dis- 
tinguished an  authority  as  Professor  Brentano,  of  Munich,  rightly 
command  our  serious  consideration.  Professor  Brentano  has 
made  a  minute  study  and  elaborate  examination  of  fiscal  questions, 
and  the  conclusion  he  arrives  at,  put  briefly,  is  that  Protection  is 
based  on  false  principles.  The  present  communication,  taking  it 
as  a  whole,  deals  with  International  Trade,  and  though,  owing  to 
exigencies  of  space,  I  am  not  able  to  give  a  full  translation  of  his 
essay,  I  may  say  that  I  have  only  condensed  those  passages 
which  can  be  so  treated  without  any  of  their  meaning  or  clarity 
being  lost. 

The  point  on  which  the  public  mind  was  centred  in  the  dis- 
cussion recently  waged  in  Germany  on  the  customs  tariff  was  the 
tax  on  agricultural  imports.  Bo  much  was  this  the  case  that  one 
might  have  thought,  says  Professor  Brentano,  that  nothing  else 
but  the  height  of  the  duty  on  com  and  live-stock  was  to  be 
considered.  Some  people,  however,  saw  from  the  first  that  the 
point  of  view  of  the  agrarians  was  not  the  real  heart  of  the  matter. 
There  are  in  Germany  millions  of  peasants  who  expect  that  duties 
on  agricultural  imports  will  be  their  salvation,  and  therefore,  the 
agrarians  enjoy  much  popularity.  The  unpopular  but  real  leaders 
of  the  protectionist  agitation  made  use  of  the  agrarians  by  allowing 
them  to  take  the  chestnuts  from  the  fire.  These  leaders  were 
the  heads  of  the  great  industrial  trusts.  They  wanted  a  high 
tariff  against  imported  manufactured  goods,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  the  German  market  Skgainst  foreign  competition, 
but  in  order  that  they  might  be  able  to  obtain  from  the  German 
public  such  high  prices  as  would  place  them  in  a  position  to 
support  exports  with  funds  used  as  bounties  and  thus  crush  their 
competitors  in  foreign  markets. 

Granted  they  succeeded  in  obtaining  such  high  tariffs  on 
manufactured  imports,  as  would  correspond  to  their  interests  and 
*  Copyright  by  Dr.  Louis  Elkind,  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
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the  object  they  have  in  view,  then  it  would  not  concern  them  in 
the  least  whether  or  not  the  tariffs  demanded  by  the  agrarians 
were  also  levied ;  for,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  high  duties 
on  manufactured  goods  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  trust  bounties  on 
the  other  hand,  viih  protect  them  from  any  injury  arising  from 
the  evils  which  threaten  to  develop  from  the  agricultural  duties. 
But  they  were  not  slow  in  recognising  and  convincing  themselves 
of  the  important  fact,  that  they  could  not  possibly  carry  out  their 
plans  successfully  if  they  placed  them  in  a  straightforward  way 
before  the  German  public,  and,  therefore,  they  joined  forces  with 
the  widely  popular  agrarians  in  regard  to  what  may  be  termed  the 
principle  of  do  ut  des. 

As,  however,  the  agrarians  will  never  be  able  to  achieve, 
through  duties  on  agricultural  imports,  the  aims  and  objects  they 
are  striving  at,  they  were,  in  this  alliance,  the  deceived  party, 
though,  unfortunately,  they  are  much  too  blind  to  see  it.  At  any 
rate,  their  blindness  is  likely  to  continue  for  a  considerable  time 
to  come,  that  is  to  say,  tiU  eventually  the  fact  dawns  upon  them 
that  it  was  they  who  have  defrayed  the  expenses  for  the  bounties, 
an  expenditure  indeed  which  the  industrialisation  of  Germany—  a 
condition  which  they  hate  so  greatly— will  rapidly  increase  in 
amount,  and  this  to  the  gigantic  profit  of  the  trust  magnates 
with  whom  they  are  allied.  It  is,  therefore,  quite  incorrect  to 
regard  the  duties  on  agricultural  imports  as  constituting  the  main 
and  the  determining  factor  considered  and  discussed  during  the 
great  political  war  on  the  tariff  question ;  indeed,  the  real  points 
of  consideration  were  the  duties  on  manufactured  imports  and 
the  bounties  which  they  make  possible. 

Supposing  now  that  the  bounties  were  ineffective,  then 
naturally  the  manufacturers  could  not  stand  the  duties  on  manu- 
factured imports,  which  would  either  have  to  be  considerably 
lowered  or  entirely  dropped,  thus  yielding  a  condition  giving  us  a 
natural  order  of  things,  in  which  the  welfare  of  the  people  as  a 
whole  would  constantly  be  enhanced,  instead  of  an  economic 
organisation  rendered  artificial  by  all  kinds  of  individual  effort 
arising,  in  the  main,  from  self-interests  and  which  only  tends  to 
make  the  few  richer  and  the  great  masses  of  the  people  very 
much  poorer. 

This  view  of  the  case,  that  is,  that  the  centre  of  gravity  in  the 
tariff  question  lies  in  the  industrial  bounties,  is  shared  by  not  a 
few  others.  One  need  not  examine  here  how  far  this  view  is 
justified.  For  apart  from  this,  there  is  the  important  question  of 
the  general  influence  which  is  exercised  by  the  bounties  on  our 
present  state  of  political  economy,  and  as  they  have  recently  had  a 
number  of  energetic  advocates,  it  may  be  regarded  as  imperative 
to  ascertain  what  in  reality  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
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of  bountioB.  Let  me  take  as  the  starting-point  of  my  considera- 
tion the  developments  which  have  recently  occurred  in  England  in 
the  matter  of  sagar-bonnties. 

As  an  outcome  of  the  Brussels  Sugar  Convention  a  law  was 
enacted  in  the  United  Kingdom  imposing  an  additional  duty  on 
sugar  imported  from  those  countries  paying  sugar-bounties.  As 
such  a  duty  is  not  levied  on  the  sugar  which  comes  from  British 
colonies,  the  Empire-grown  sugar  is  preferred  in  the  British 
market  to  that  from  the  Continent.  It  might  even  be  possible 
now  for  the  mother-country  herself  to  produce  with  advantage 
beetroot  sugar.  Looking  at  the  matter  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  German  protectionist,  both  these  actions  which  the  British 
have  thus  taken  must  necessarily  seem  to  be  accompanied  by 
results  which,  generally  speaking,  entirely  correspond  and,  indeed, 
greatly  tend  to  promote  the  British  interests.  The  Gterman 
protectionist  would  say,  *'  The  millions  sterling  which  previously 
went  abroad  for  foreign  sugar  are  now  retained  in  British  hands.*' 
But  how  is  it  that  the  majority  of  the  British  people  were 
opposed  to  this  sugar  law,  that  even  inveterate  Tories  rebelled 
against  it,  and  that  the  Government  had  to  place  great  pressure 
on  their  supporters  in  order  to  pass  the  Bill  through  Parliament  ? 

Speaking  generally,  Englishmen  of  all  parties  have  no 
particular  desire  that  millions  should  go  abroad  without  yielding 
tangible  return.  To  this  a  German  protectionist  might  reply  that 
the  opponents  of  the  law  were  merely  the  political  supporters  of 
the  manufacturing  confectioners  and  others  who  make,  for 
instance,  marmalade  in  Scotland  with  German  bounty-fed  sugar 
and  Italian  fruit,  and  who  saw  themselves  threatened  with  ruin 
through  the  new  duty  imposed  on  the  imported  sugar.  That  the 
threatened  existence  of  the  marmalade  manufacturers  was  made 
much  of  against  the  sugar  law,  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever, 
but  on  the  other  hand  the  important  fact  should  be  taken  into 
consideration  that,  after  all,  the  political  influence  of  marmalade 
is  certainly  not  so  great  that,  quite  apart  from  the  reluctance  of 
the  opponents  of  the  measure,  it  could  drive  supporters  of  the 
Government  into  the  lobby  of  their  opponents. 

Why,  therefore,  this  opposition  to  the  law  which,  regarded 
from  the  general  point  of  view,  has  for  its  object  the  overthrow 
of  bounty-favoured  foreign  competition  in  the  home  market,  a 
form  of  competition  regarded  by  many  people  as  *'  illegitimate? " 
Why  should  there  be  such  violent  objection  raised  against 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  further-reaching  programme,  and  even  against 
those  proposed  measures  which  aim  at  bringing  about  nothing 
more  than  an  equalisation  of  tariffs  by  means  of  the  imposition 
of  a  duty  equal  to  the  bounties  paid  abroad  either  publicly  or 
secretly,  governmentally  or  privately  ?   He  who  in  Germany  had 
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ventared  to  offer  resistance  to  similar  Government  proposals 
would  most  undoubtedly  have  been  denounced  as  a  traitor  to  his 
country.  Why,  therefore,  is  there  in  England  this  strong  opposi- 
tion to  retaliatory  measures  against  foreign  bounties  ?  In  order 
to  give  a  comprehensible  answer  I  must  begin  by  presenting  a 
number  of  elementary  commercial-political  considerations,  and 
these  will  be  illustrated  by  some  figures  concerning  the  British 
balance  of  trade. 

Whilst  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  United 
Kingdom  had  an  excess  of  exports  over  imports,  in  the  second 
half y  and  especially  during  the  last  forty-seven  years,  she  always 
imported  more  than  she  exported.  It  is  true  that  in  every  quin- 
quennial period  the  exports  have  increased,  but  the  imports  have 
increased  still  more.  The  exports  increased  by  250  per  cent., 
while  the  imports  increased  by  309  per  cent.  In  illustration  of 
what  had  been  said  the  follovnng  table  may  be  given :  — 


Year. 

Value  of 
Importa. 

Value  of  Biitlah 
Producta  Exported. 

Value  of  British 
Export  of  Foreign 
Produutfl. 

Total. 

Million  £. 

Million  £. 

Million  £. 

Million  £. 

1855-69 

169 

116 

23 

139 

1860-64 

285 

138 

42 

180 

1865-69 

286 

181 

49 

230 

1870-74 

346 

236 

66 

290 

1875-79 

376 

202 

66 

267 

1880-84 

406 

234 

64 

298 

1885-^ 

379 

226 

61 

287 

1690-94 

418 

234 

61 

296 

1895-99 

463 

239 

60 

300 

1900  . 

623 

291 

63 

364 

1901  . 

622 

280 

68 

348 

1902  . 

628 

283 

66 

349 

According  to  the  teachings  of  the  Protectionists,  this  state  of 
things  must  imply  a  progressive  or  continuous  financial  drain  on 
the  United  £ingdom,  for  their  argument  is  that  one  country  is 
in  the  debt  of  another,  if  it  imports  products  instead  of  producing 
them  at  home.  The  value  of  the  imports  are  estimated  as  the 
amount  of  tribute  paid  by  the  importing  to  the  exporting  country. 
But  as  there  are  no  mines  of  precious  metals  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  as  for  nearly  fifty  years  the  value  of  imports  have 
continuously  and  to  an  increasing  degree  exceeded  that  of  exports, 
the  country,  according  to  this  argument,  must  be  by  now  drained 
of  all  its  gold  and  silver. 

Now  it  can  be  shown  (see  Table  given  below)  firstly,  that  the 
United  Kingdom  has  in  the  majority  of  years  imported  more 
precious  metal,  especially  gold,  than  she  has  exported,  and 
secondly,  that  in  the  years  in  which  the  export  of  precious  metals 
exceeded  the  import  this  particular  excess  oi  exports  was  incon- 
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siderable  as  compared  with  the  increased  import  of  foreign 
merchandise.  It  is,  therefore,  quite  impossible  that  this  increase 
of  imports  was  balanced  by  the  export  of  precious  metals. 


Gold. 

SILVKR. 

Year. 

Value  of  Import.  |  Value  of  Export 

Value  of  Import.  Value  of  Export. 

Million  £. 

Million  £. 

MiUion  £. 

MUUon  £. 

18G0-G4 

16,14 

14,29 

10,09 

10,77 

1865  69 

16-94 

10,06 

8,04 

7,47 

1870-74 

.  '  19,52 

16,08 

12,72 

10,92 

1876-79 

19,96 

17,62 

13,55 

12,82 

1880-84 

10,46 

11,69 

8,41 

8,47 

1885-89 

18,84 

12,89 

8,02 

8,68 

1890-94 

.  1  26,5 

17,7 

10,6 

12,7 

1895-99 

.  1  88,6 

28,1 

14,1 

14,7 

1900  . 

.  '  96,2 

18,4 

18,8 

18,6 

1901  . 

20,7 

18,9 

11,5 

12,0 

1902  . 

21,6 

15,4 

9,7 

10,7 

Despite  the  adverse  balance  of  trade  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  wefJth  of  that  country  has  increased  enormously  during  the 
time  under  consideration,  and,  further,  it  can  be  shown  that  this 
growth  of  wealth  has  not  been  confined  to  the  well-to-do  classes, 
but  has  been  common  to  the  nation  at  large ;  in  other  words,  it 
amounts  to  a  doubling  of  the  wealth  per  head  of  the  population, 
and  an  actual,  not  a  nominal,  increase  of  wages  by  as  much  as 
180  per  cent. 

Moreover,  on  the  strength  of  official  statistics,  it  can  also  be 
shown  that  there  has  been  a  considerable  reduction  of  emigra- 
tion during  the  period  under  consideration,  and  this  despite  the 
increase  of  population.  For  instance,  in  1853  there  were  278,100 
emigrants,  but  in  1898  there  were  only  140,600,  whilst  the 
population  of  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  in  the  former  year 
to  27,500,000,  and  in  the  latter  to  40,200,000.  And,  further, 
there  is  by  no  means  any  lack  of  official  or  otherwise  reliable 
statistics  which  clearly  demonstrate  how  practically  every  trade 
in  the  country  has  considerably  increased  in  wealth  during  that 
particular  period. 

Now  there  are  many  people  who  believe  that  the  enormous 
grovTth  of  British  wealth,  which  becomes  all  the  more  obvious  if 
one  takes  the  trouble  of  examining  the  statistics  bearing  upon 
that  subject,  is  not  due  to  the  rapid  development  of  the  national 
economy,  which  has  been  experienced  since  the  nation  adopted 
Free  Trade,  but  to  the  profits  which  the  commercial-political 
management  of  the  colonies  has  yielded.  The  explanation  given 
by  the  people  who  profess  this  opinion  is  not  very  clear. 

But  on  innumerable  occasions,  when  I  have  referred  to  the 
growth  of  British  wealth  during  the  last  fifty  years,  I  have  met 
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with  the  reply  that  I  forget  the  colonies.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  those  who  say  this  are  under  the  impression  that  the  United 
Kingdom  has  commercial-political  privileges  in  its  trade  with  the 
colonies.  This  idea  is  wholly  erroneous,  for  until  quite  recently, 
the  mother-country  was  treated,  so  far  as  general  commerce  is 
concerned,  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  any  other  country  of  the 
world.  Then,  also,  British  commercial  statistics  show  that  the 
trade  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  colonies  is  relatively 
inconsiderable,  being,  in  fact,  only  a  quarter  of  the  whole  of 
British  trade.  Indeed,  throughout  the  decade  1890-99,  during 
which  British  trade  increased  enormously — that  is,  right  up  to 
the  South  African  war  which  almost  of  necessity  influenced  the 
imports  and  exports  from  and  to  the  colonies — colonial  trade 
remained  practically  unchanged.  The  British  colonies  cannot, 
therefore,  be  the  cause  of  the  growth  of  British  wealth  during 
the  last  fifty  years,  but,  on  the  contrary,  one  may  regard  this 
constant  increase  of  wealth  as  the  immediate  cause  of  the  remark- 
able development  of  the  British  colonial  possessions,  which  has 
taken  place  during  the  period  in  question. 

These  facts,  show,  therefore,  that  the  adverse  balance  of 
British  trade  has  continually  increased  since  1855,  and  that  at 
the  same  time — in  contradistinction  to  the  Protectionist  theory — 
there  has  been,  not  a  constant  loss  of  wealth,  but  an  enormous 
increase  of  it,  an  increase  which  has  brought  with  it  many  of  the 
invaluable  blessings  of  civilisation.  ' 

The  reason  why  this  adverse  balance  of  trade  has  not  been 
accompanied  by  a  loss  of  wealth  to  Great  Britain  (and  similarly 
in  the  case  of  other  countries,  such  as  Germany,  France,  the 
Netherlands,  Belgium,  Denmark,  and  so  on,  which  always  have 
an  adverse  balance  of  trade),  is  that  Great  Britain  and  the  other 
countries  import  goods  from  foreign  lands  not  as  payment  for 
products  which  they  export,  but  in  settlement  of  demands  which 
may  arise  from  various  causes  and  which  are  made  by  the 
importing  on  the  exporting  countries.  There  are  many  inter- 
national obligations  of  payment.  All  of  them  are  due  to  transac- 
tions of  a  very  varied  character  and  are  invariably  settled  as  little 
as  possible  with  bullion,  and  as  much  as  possible  by  the  sending 
of  goods  from  the  debtor  to  the  creditor  country.  Therefore  we 
have  it  that  debtor  countries,  such  as  Russia,  the  United  States, 
Austria-Hungary,  Servia,  Spain,  Chili,  Mexico,  Paraguay,  Uru- 
guay, Venezuela,  Costa  Bica,  Australia,  Canada,  Cape  Colony, 
always  have  an  excess  of  exports  over  imports,  whilst  just  the 
very  reverse  applies  to  the  creditor  countries,  such  as  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  other  countries  referred  to  above. 

So  far  as  the  United  Kingdom  is  concerned,  three  of  these 
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many  international  claims  and  obligations  must  especially  be 
t;iken  into  consideration. 

First  we  have  the  obligations  of  payment  arising  from  the 
investment  of  British  capital  abroad — either  in  public  loans  or 
industrial  enterprises.  When  capital  is  invested  in  a  foreign 
country  that  country  has  to  pay  to  the  creditor  country  interest 
on  the  loan,  and  in  order  to  do  so  sends  merchandise  sufficient, 
when  realised,  to  allow  of  the  debt  due  to  be  paid  in  cash  or  its 
equivalent.  It  is  inevitable,  therefore,  that  a  country,  whose 
capital  invested  abroad  is  greater  than  the  foreign  capital  invested 
in  it,  will  have  an  adverse  balance  of  trade.  According  to 
statistics  issued  by  the  British  Government  the  total  annual 
income  of  the  United  Kingdom  from  its  foreign  capital  invest- 
ments was  Je34,764,000,  in  1885,  £52,310,000  in  1890,  £58,506,000 
in  1895,  and  £60,267,000  in  1900.  In  a  recent  Blue  Book  on  the 
state  of  British  conmierce,  the  revenue  from  foreign  investments 
at  the  present  time  is  estimated  at  a  minimum  of  £62,500,000 
and  at  a  maximum  of  £90,000,000. 

When  these  figures  are  considered  side  by  side  vdth  those 
given  above  and  which  bear  upon  British  exports  and  imports, 
it  becomes  clear  that  they  alone,  to  a  very  large  extent,  explain 
the  gradual  increase  of  imports  over  exports.  The  interest  on 
securities  and  other  foreign  investments  which  Germany  receives 
annually  is  estimated*  at  from  700,000,000  marks  (£85,000,000) 
to  900,000,000  marks  (£45,000,000),  thus  forming  the  principal 
contribution  to  the  payment  of  the  excess  of  German  imports 
over  the  exports.  Another  important  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
from  what  has  been  said  above,  therefore,  is  that  the  financiers 
of  the  United  Kingdom  find  it  far  more  more  profitable  to  invest 
their  capital  in  foreign  countries  than  in  British  colonies ;  a  fact 
which  is  easily  explained  by  the  relatively  small  importance  of 
the  conmierce  between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  as  com- 
pared with  the  total  British  foreign  commerce,  and  still  more 
so  by  the  quite  small  excess  of  imports  from  the  Colonies  over 
exports. 

Just  in  the  same  way  as  the  capital  is  invested  abroad, 
namely,  by  the  export  of  goods  and  not  by  that  of  bullion,  so  also 
is  this  capital  eventually  repaid.  In  19()0  the  exports  from  the 
United  States  increased  very  greatly  and  much  alarm  was  felt 
in  Europe  at  this  so-called  "  American  invasion."  People  talked 
and  acted  as  if  the  commercial  destruction  of  Europe  was  ne&r 
at  hand.  But  since  1901  the  exports  from  the  United  States 
have  decreased  considerably  as  it  will  be  best  seen  from  the 
following  table:  — 


*  See  Lotz,  Bankarchiv,  No.  6,  March  1902,  p.  96. 
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Year. 


Total  Value  of  Export 
of  Ooods,  ezcluslTe  of 
Gold  and  SllTer. 


Total  Yalne  of  Import 
of  Goods,  ezolmiTe  of 
Gold  aod  Silyer. 


Value  of  SxoeM  of 
Bxport  oyer  Import 


Dollan. 


DoUars. 


Dollars. 


1896  . 

1897  . 

1898  . 

1899  . 

1900  . 

1901  . 
1903  . 


822,606,988 
1,000,998,566 
1,281,482,880 
1,227,028,802 
1,894,488,082 
1,487,764,991 
1,881,719,401 


779,724,674 
764,780,412 
616,049,654 
697,148,489 
849,941,184 
828,172,165 
908,820,948 


102,882,264 
286,268,144 
615,432,676 
529,874,818 
544,541,898 
664,592,826 
478,898,458 


Further,  since  June  1902  the  imports  into  the  great  Bepublic 
have  rapidly  increased,  so  much  so  that,  according  to  the  Monthly 
Summary  of  Commerce  and  Finance*  the  excess  of  exports  over 
imports  amounted  to  no  more  than  391,380,982  dollars. 

What  was  the  cause  of  this  ?  There  was  an  enormous  amount 
of  European,  especially  British,  capital  invested  in  American 
enterprises  of  all  kinds.  The  amount  of  money  which  the  United 
States  owed  to  foreign  countries  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1899, 
was  estimated  to  be  about  3,333,000,000  dollars  (£670,000,000), 
and  the  debt  of  foreign  countries  to  the  United  States  only 
500,000,000  dollars  (£100,000,000) ;  the  net  debt,  therefore,  being 
2,830,000,000  dollars  (£670,000,000)  .f  Then  the  South  African 
War  broke  out  and  Great  Britain  raised  some  national  loans 
in  order  to  carry  it  on.  Many  Englishmen,  wishing  to  take  up 
part  of  one  or  otiier  of  these  loans,  sold  great  blocks  of  American 
securities.  The  securities  went  back  to  the  United  States,  where 
they  found  the  best  market,  and  Americans  had  purchased  them. 
The  rapidity  with  which  these  transactions  have  been  accom- 
plished may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  by  the  end  of  the 
year  1900  as  much  as  830,000,000  dollars  (£166,000,000)  of  the 
2,833,000,000  dollars  (£570,000,000)  had  been  redeemed.  In 
addition,  further  considerable  purchases  were  made  in  1901. 

In  these  facts  we  find  the  explanation  of  the  "American 
invasion,*'  that  is,  of  the  marked  increase  of  American  exports. 
As  at  one  time  British  merchandise  went  to  the  United  States 
so  that  British  capital  might  be  invested  in  American  enter- 
prises, lately  more  or  less  the  entire  capital  thus  invested  returned 
either  in  the  form  of  American  products  or  manufactured  goods. 
When  these  recent  transactions  were  completed,  American  exports 
decreased,  and  at  the  present  time  it  may  be  said  that  the  United 
States  is  suffering  from  a  consequent  depression. 

A  second  important  cause  of  international  obligation  of  pay- 

•  Beoember  1902,  p.  1885. 

t  See  the  flnal  leport  of  the  IndiiBlrial  Gonuniwion,  vol.  six.,  pp.  89-41. 
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ment  which  we  hare  to  conrider  is  freight-Benrice  rendered  on 
sea  and  land.  Great  Britain,  Germany  and  the  Netherlands 
have  very  large  mercantile  marines.  They  carry  the  goods  of 
foreign  nations  as  well  as  their  own.  For  these  services  foreign 
countries  owe  a  carrying  nation  freight  charges,  and  these  charges 
are  satis&ed  by  the  export  of  goods  to  the  creditor  country.  The 
consequence  is  that  a  country  which  has  an  immense  carrying 
fleet  is  likely  to  have  an  adverse  balance  of  trade.* 

Thirdly,  as  Lotz  points  out  in  an  article  contributed  by  him 
to  the  Banka/rchiv^*  the  nation  that  acts  as  an  agent  for  the 
commerce  of  the  world  and  handles  goods  for  distribution  does 
not  do  this  for  nothing.  "  Interest  and  profit/'  he  says,  "  on  the 
business  arising  out  of  this  commercial  agency  bring  in  consider- 
able extra  revenue  to  the  nations  that  appear  to  have  an  adverse 
balance  of  trade.  In  illustration  of  this  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
the  profit  which  England  derives  annually  from  her  position  as 
the  clearing  house  of  international  commerce  is  estimated  to  be 
upwards  of  £18,000,000. 

The  imports  received  by  Great  Britain  by  way  of  interest  on 
capital  invested  abroad,  as  payment  for  freight-services,  and  as 
profit  on  inter-commerce  and  from  her  position  as  clearing  house 
of  the  world,  explain  fully  the  gradual  increase  in  her  imports. 
Now  a  question  which  the  Protectionist  reader,  if  such  a  one  has 
followed  me  so  far,  is  sure  to  have  on  his  tongue  is :  Would  it  not 
be  more  advantageous  for  British  national  prosperity,  if  Great 
Britain  were  not  so  intimately  associated  with  international  trade, 
that  is,  in  the  matter  of  foreign  investment,  mercantile  enterprise 
and  commerce  ?  Would  not  her  capital,  if  invested  at  home  in 
protected  enterprises,  yield  an  equally  good  profit  and  at  the  same 
time  allow  of  a  greater  number  of  workers  being  employed  ?  The 
answer  to  the  question,  so  far  as  it  concerns  profit,  is  easy. 

If  an  equal  or  even  greater  profit  on  capital  invested  in  home 
industries  could  only  be  obtained  by  means  of  protection,  then 
this  is  proof  enough  that,  considered  from  the  national  point  of 
view,  a  smaller  profit  would  have  been  obtained  than  from  foreign 
investments,  for  this  equal  or  higher  profit  would  only  accrue  at 
the  same  time  as  the  tariff  brought  about  a  violent  transference  of 
previously  existing  national  securities  from  the  pockets  of  the 
consumers  to  those  of  the  producers.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the 
same  or  a  larger  profit  by  investment  at  home  could  not  be 
obtained  without  artificial  protection,  we  see  how  it  is  that 
national  capital  seeks  investment  abroad  in  order  to  obtain  the 
profit  which  is  actually  realised.  The  capital  invested  abcoad 
yields  a  greater  profit  than  could  be  obtained  at  home. 

And  what  has  been  tiie  reaction  of  theee  loEger  profits  on 
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foreign  inyested  capital  on  the  oconpations  of  home  workers? 
The  answer  contains  facts  which  perhaps  will  surprise  many 
people.  The  figures  for  each  census  since  1861  show  that  as  the 
adverse  balance  of  (British)  trade  has  increased  the  number  o 
people  in  England  and  Wales,  who,  instead  of  working  for  the 
export  trade,  work  to  meet  the  home  demand  for  necessaries  has 
increased  to  an  even  greater  extent  than  corresponds  to  the 
increase  of  the  population.  Apart  from  the  building  and  other 
trades,  there  are,  of  course,  many  people  employed  in  every 
industry  who  work  for  the  supply  of  necessaries  of  non-British 
subjects.  But  by  far  the  greater  majority  of  them  are  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  necessaries  of  the  home  popula- 
tion, this  being  particularly  the  case  in  the  traffic  and  mining 
industry,  and  certainly  also  in  the  manufacture  of  machinery  and 
instruments,  to  say  nothing  of  other  industries. 

As  the  increase  in  the  number  of  those  engaged  in  all  these 
occupations  is  greater  than  the  relative  increase  in  the  population, 
it  follows,  when  we  take  into  consideration  theiiicrease  of  wealth, 
wages  and  the  production  of  commodities,  that  products  suitable 
for  the  home  market  are  far  more  in  demand,  and  hence  we  have 
an  explanation  of  how  it  is  that  the  number  of  those  engaged  in 
these  industries  has  increased.  In  the  greatest  export  industr 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  namely,  the  textile  industry,  there  has 
only  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  those  employed  of  7  per 
cent.,  in  the  years  1861-1901.  Even  this  British  textile  industry 
has  begun  to  change  from  an  export  industry  to  one  which  is 
principally  engaged  in  the  supply  of  the  home  market.  In  other 
words,  whilst^the  exports  have  decreased,  production  has  increased, 
an  increase  which  shows  that  the  home  demand  is  growing 
greater  in  even  larger  proportion.  Such,  also,  is  the  case  as 
regards  the  iron  industry  in  all  its  branches. 

These  considerations  show  that  the  mcreasingly  intimate 
association  of  British  national  commerce  with  international 
commerce  which  has  resulted  from  the  adoption  of  Free  Trade 
has  led  to  so  great  an  increase  of  interest  on  capital,  of  wages, 
and,  generally  speaking,  of  the  capability  of  purchase,  that, 
although  the  growth  of  the  exports  of  British  goods  is  continuous, 
the  number  of  persons  working  to  meet  the  home  demand  has 
increased  to  a  still  larger  extent  than  that  of  those  working  for 
the  export  trade.  Moreover,  these  very  considerations  admit  of  a 
still  further  conclusion  to  be  drawn,  namely,  that  the  products  of 
British  industry  are  now,  at  least  for  the  most  part,  being  used 
for  home  supply. 


Louis  Elkini),  kj>. 
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THE  PUBUC  HOUSE  AS  A  CENTRE  OF 
TEMPERANCE 

In  recent  numbers  of  this  Beyiew  I  ha^e  dealt  with  the 
qnestion  of  the  health  of  the  Empire  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
prevention  and  cure  of  natural  tropical  diseases  My  experience 
of  the  tropics,  however,  has  convinced  me  that  the  artificial 
disease  of  intemperance  is  scarcely  less  prejudicial  to  our  imperial 
interests  than  the  forms  of  disease  that  were  the  subject  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  solicitude  during  his  tenure  of  office  as  Colonial 
Minister.  As  a  colonial  administrator  I  have  had  occasion 
to  realise  to  what  an  extent  intemperance  has  imperilled  the 
happiness  and  the  efficiency  of  communities  entrusted  to  my  care. 

Public  House  Trust  Association. 

Now  that  my  long  official  career  is  closed  I  think  that  I  can 
hardly  devote  myself  to  any  more  useful  public  ^work  than  the 
cause  of  national  temperance.  Accordingly  I  have  joined  the 
Central  Public  House  Trust  Association,  and  in  this  paper  I 
propose  to  advocate  its  aims  and  methods.  In  various  parts  of 
the  King's  Dominion  beyond  the  seas,  in  Ontario,  Manitoba, 
South  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Tasmania,  Mauritius,  Natal,  and 
the  Transvaal,  active  agencies  are  at  work  forming  a  public 
opinion  in  favour  of  applying  Trust  principles  to  the  management 
of  the  liquor  traffic.  I  would  remind  my  readers  at  the  outset 
that  the  Association  is  purely  a  propagandist  body,  its  work  being 
to  distribute  publications  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  Colonies,  and  by  means  of  conferences,  meetings  and  the 
Press  to  advocate  and  promote  the  establishment  of  Public 
House  Trust  Companies.  It  has  no  pecuniary  interest  in  these 
companies,  and  is  dependent  entirely  on  voluntaiy  subscrip- 
tions. The  publication  to  which  the  Association  is  chiefly 
indebted  is  The  Temperance  Problem  and  Social  Be/ormer,*  a 
mine  in  which  advocates  of  temperance  reform  are  likely  to 

*  By  Kmsts.  BowBtne  And  Bb«rw«U,  publiiM  hy  Mann.  Hodder  utd  Stongkten. 
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qaarzy  for  many  years.  And  in  the  course  of  this  article  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  make  frequent  reference  to  this  most  instructive 
book. 

The  Consumption  of  Alcohol. 

In  order  to  understand  clearly  the  position  of  the  Public 
House  Trust  Association  some  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the 
temperance  movement  seems  necessary.  It  was  about  the  year 
1825  that  there  originated  in  Europe  and  in  America  a  great 
movement  directed  to  the  abatement  of  intemperance,  and  it  may 
safely  be  asserted  that  no  other  social  propaganda  of  the  nineteenth 
century  has  been  carried  on  vnth  more  unselfish  devotion  and 
more  indefatigable  labour.  Meetings  for  the  promotion  of 
temperance  in  the  United  Kingdom  probably  exceed  the  aggregate 
of  those  for  all  other  purposes,  social  and  political.  Nevertheless, 
the  fact  remains  that  the  consumption  of  alcohol  per  head  is 
greater  than  it  was  in  1840  when  temperance  reform  was  in  its 
infancy.  In  1840  the  expenditure  per  head  of  the  population  was 
a  fraction  over  £S ;  in  1899  it  amounted  to  only  a  halfpenny 
under  £4.  According  to  Board  of  Trade  Returns,  issued  in 
1900,  the  consumption  of  absolute  alcohol  per  head  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  Kingdom,  based  on  an  average  of  five  years, 
amounted  to  2*08  gallons.  The  Annual  Drink  BiU,  published  by 
Dr.  Dawson  Bums  in  1900,  showed  the  total  expenditure  in  the 
United  Kingdom  for  1899  to  amount  to  £162,163,474,  exceeding 
by  more  than  six  millions  the  expenditure  of  1898,  while  the 
Drink  Bill  for  1903  amounted  to  Jei74,445,271,  an  increase  of 
over  twelve  millions  above  that  for  1899. 

If  we  compare  the  consumption  of  absolute  alcohol  in  the 
United  Kingdom  with  the  consumption  in  some  other  countries  in 
which  it  has  been  sought  to  abate  the  evils  of  intemperance  by 
typical  methods  of  legislation  we  find  the  figures  are,  for  the 
United  States  of  America  1*00  gallon,  for  Bussia  -61  gallon,  and 
for  Norway  *52  gallon.  The  consumption  of  alcohol  per  head  in 
the  United  Kingdom  is  thus  twice  that  of  the  United  States ; 
more  than  three  times  that  of  Bussia,  and  four  times  that  of 
Norway.  If,  therefore,  we  could  reduce  our  consumption  to  the 
measure  of  the  American  consumption — a  by  no  means  unreason- 
able suggestion — our  national  drink  bill  would,  on  the  basis  of  a 
calculation  made  in  1899,  be  reduced  by  about  £70,000,000.  The 
amount  saved  by  this  moderate  reduction  in  the  consumption  of 
alcoholic  liquors  would,  we  are  told  by  the  authority  above  men- 
tioned, be  sufficient  not  only  to  provide  all  the  funds  needed  for 
a  national  schen^e  of  old  age  pensions  (J626,000,000)  but  also 
to  secure  the  extinction  of  the  National  Debt  in  less  than  sixteen 
years. 
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In  oonsideiing  the  sun  of  £174,446,271  as  the  unonnt  of  the 
national  drink  bill,  it  mnst  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  is  only 
the  direct  expenditure  on  drink.  It  is  a  matter  of  conmion 
knowledge  and  concern  that  charges  amounting  to  many  millions 
of  pounds  have  to  be  borne  by  the  nation  annually  to  combat 
crime,  insanity  and  pauperism  in  so  far  as  these  are  the  direct 
consequence  of  intemperance.  Seeing  then  the  magnitude  of 
the  interests  at  stake,  it  would  seem  that  there  can  be  no  question 
of  home  or  imperial  policy  more  important  than  that  of  how  to 
bring  to  bear  on  the  reduction  of  the  consumption  of  alcohol  the 
most  effective  influences  that  the  country  can  conomand. 

The  Trust  Policies. 

All  measures  for  the  solution  of  the  drink  problem  may  be 
classed  under  the  two  heads — Prohibition  and  Control.  The 
policy  of  a  large  and  influential  section  of  temperance  reformers 
has  ever  been  in  favour  of  the  total  suppression  of  the  drink 
traffic,  but  only  in  the  United  States  of  America  has  this  policy 
been  carried  out  under  legislative  enactments  on  a  scale  large 
enough  to  be  considered  a  satisfactory  test  of  the  value  of  the 
system.  The  first  Prohibitory  Act  was  passed  in  the  State  of 
Maine  in  1846,  and  similar  Acts  were  subsequently  passed  in 
fourteen  other  States.  In  each  case  the  legislation  provided  for 
the  complete  suppression  of  the  liquor  trade  throughout  the 
particular  State.  At  the  present  time,  however,  prohibition  is 
the  law  in  only  five  States.  In  the  other  States  it  has  been 
abandoned  in  favour  of  a  system  of  local  option  exercised  within 
special  localities  or  districts  either  directly  by  the  popular  vote, 
or  indirectly  through  discretionary  powers  vested  in  popularly 
elected  local  bodies. 

The  working  of  Prohibition  and  Local  Option  in  tbe  United 
States  has  been  the  subject  of  exhaustive  personal  inquiry 
nd  research  by  the  authors  to  whose  work  I  have  called 
attention.  As  regards  Prohibition  they  have  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  it  has  succeeded  only  in  very  thinly  populated 
rural  districts;  that  it  has  failed  and  been  abandoned  in  the 
more  densely  populated  States ;  and  that  since  the  population  of 
the  United  Kingdom  is  vastly  more  dense  than  that  of  the  States 
in  which  the  system  has  failed,  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  that 
Prohibition  by  Act  of  Parliament  can  succeed  in  this  country. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  policy  of  Local  Option  has  been  adopted 
in  the  rural  districts  of  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union,  and 
works  successfully.  As  it  has  also  been  adopted  with  success 
in  rural  districts  in  Sweden  and  Norway  and  in  Canada,  and 
seems  to  be  generally  acceptable  in  principle  to  temperance 
reformers,  however  much  they  may  differ  as  to  the  extent  to 
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which  it  may  be  applicable,  the  system  can  hardly  fail  to  hold 
a  distinct  place  in  the  legislation  of  the  near  future  in  this 
countiy. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  aims  and  methods  of  the  Public 
House  Trust  system  inconsistent  with  the  grant  to  localities  of 
permissive  powers  of  local  veto  under  certain  safeguards.  The 
Central  Association  has  indeed  advocated  the  proposal  that  a  first 
charge  upon  the  profits  of  the  Trust  Companies,  after  paying  the 
interest  on  capital  should  be  the  formation  of  a  reserve  fund, 
equal  in  amount  to  the  capital  of  the  company,  to  be  invested 
in  Consols.  The  object  is  to  secure  that  if  it  were  afterwards 
decided  by  public  vote  to  abolish  the  sale  of  liquor  in  a  locality, 
the  fand  would  repay  the  capital  of  the  management  body 
who  would,  therefore,  have  no  pecuniary  interest  in  resisting 
abolition. 

I  pass  now  from  measures  of  Prohibition  either  by  the  State 
or  by  Local  Option  to  measures  of  Control,  which  may  again  be 
subdivided  as  Control  by  the  State  and  Control  by  local  authorities 
or  companies. 

The  experiment  of  Control  by  the  State  has  been  made  on 
a  most  extensive  scale  in  Bussia  where  the  spirit  traffic  is  a 
Government  monopoly. 

The  goyemment  has  taken  complete  control  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
vodka  in  all  the  provinces  east  of  the  Urals ;  has  closed  all  the  private  drinking 
saloons  {kahaks) ;  has  opened  shops  of  its  own,  where  liquor  is  sold  only  in 
sealed  packages  to  be  taken  away  for  consumption;  has  established  official 
temperance  bureaus  in  all  the  provinces  to  which  its  monopoly  extends ;  has 
opened,  through  the  medium  of  these  bureaus,  hundreds  of  tea  shops,  libraries, 
reading  rooms,  and  "  people's  houses  ** ;  and  will  spend,  in  the  course  of  the 
coming  year,  no  less  than  4,000.000  roubles  (£400,000)  in  establishing  places  of 
resort  and  entertainment  for  peasants  who  have  hitherto  been  accustomed  to 
go  to  the  town  and  village  bar-rooms  or  kabaks.* 

By  taking  control  of  the  liquor  traffic,  the  Bussian  Govern- 
ment hoped  to  attain  the  following  objects : 

To  convey  into  its  own  treasury  the  profits  derived  from  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  intoxicants. 

To  substitute  pure  liquor  for  the  adulterated  and  injurious  compounds  often 
sold  by  private  dealers. 

To  break  up  the  saloon  habit  and  lessen  the  temptation  to  drink  by  forcing 
consumers  to  carry  their  vodka  home. 

To  discourage  intemperance  by  opening  tea  shops,  people's  houses,  libraries, 
summer  gardens,  and  cheap  theatres,  where  the  oonmion  people  might  find 
diversion  and  entertainment  without  liquor.* 

The  result  of  the  working  of  the  system  is  shown  in  a  report 

*  "Reiults  of  the  Ruiiian  Liquor  Beform,"  by  Mr.  George  Kennan  in  Thi 

Oi^looik,  New  York. 
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issued  by  the  Biissian  Minister  of  Finance,  from  which  the 
foUowing  extract  is  taken : — 

It  is  claimed  that  the  repoarto  addressed  to  your  Majesty  by  the  govemore 
of  the  prormces  where  the  new  system  is  in  foroe,  and  tiie  aocoonts  oommmii- 
oated  to  the  Minister  of  Finance  by  the  highest  ecclesiastical  authorities,  by 
the  officials  of  the  nobility,  by  the  zemstvos,  and  by  the  municipalities,  are 
almost  unanimous  in  bearing  evidence  to  the  salutary  effects  of  the  reform. .  . . 
Drunkenness  has  perceptibly  diminished ;  debauchery,  with  its  inevitable  con- 
sequences, has  given  place  to  a  more  regular  use  of  alcohol;  offiances  and 
crimes  provoked  by  drunkenness  have  become  rarer.  Nor  has  the  usefnlnesB 
of  the  reform  been  limited  to  the  preservation  of  health  and  good  morals ;  it 
exercises  a  salutary  effect  upon  the  material  resources  of  the  people.* 

The  Gothenburg:  System. 

It  may  well  be  that  a  Goyemment  monopoly  represents  the 
only  system  of  control  likely  to  be  effective  in  Bussia,  and  I 
may  add  that  in  my  own  opinion  there  are  parts  of  our  own 
Empire  of  which  the  same  may  be  said.  But  in  other  parts  of 
Europe,  in  Norway  and  Sweden,  for  instance,  there  has  been 
substituted  for  Government  control  a  system  of  public  control 
more  in  harmony  with  the  constitution  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  genius  of  our  race.  What  is  known  as  the  Gothenburg 
system  has  existed  in  Sweden  since  1865,  and  in  Norway  since 
1871.  Under  this  system  liquor  licences  are  sold  to  companies 
on  condition  that  they  conduct  their  undertakings,  not  for  the 
sake  of  profit,  but  solely  for  the  good  of  the  working  classes; 
and  that  the  shareholders  derive  no  profit  from  the  concern 
beyond  the  ordinary  rate  of  interest  for  the  capital  invested,  all 
profits  accruing  from  the  business  being  devoted  to  purposes  of 
utility  for  the  benefit  of  the  working  classes,  or  paid  over  to  the 
Government,  or  to  the  local  authorities  in  abatement  of  rates. 

As  the  Public  House  Trusts  are  based  on  the  Gothenburg 
system,  I  should  like  to  explain  that  the  system  has  a  wider 
scope  than  seems  to  be  always  recognised  in  the  working  of  the 
Trust  Houses  in  the  United  Kingdom.  While  the  system  aims 
at  regulating  the  liquor  trade,  so  as  to  deprive  it  of  any  private 
personal  gain,  which  naturally  stimulates  a  desire  for  an  increased 
consumption  of  spirits,  it  keeps  steadily  in  view  the  duty  of 
securing  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  regulations  laid  down  by 
law  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  liquor  traffic.  The  operations  of  a 
Bolag  "  [Company]  are,  therefore,  in  the  first  place  of  an  adminis- 
trative and  controlling  nature,  the  object  being  to  prohibit  the  sale 

*  Aocording  to  a  statement  in  the  Times  of  16  November,  the  net  profit  aooming 
to  the  Goyemment  of  Bussia  from  the  State  sale  of  alooholic  liqnon  during  the 
year  1908  amomited  to  £40,000,000.  It  is  estimated  that  the  ezoeea  of  rerenne 
onder  the  new  system,  as  oompsfed  with  the  licensing  system  amounted  to  about 
iB8,A00,000.  In  other  words  this  amount  haa  been  transferred  from  private  profit  to 
public  uses. 
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of  intozicaDts  on  credit,  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  spirits  to  persons 
of  tender  years  and  inebriated  persons,  to  provide  decent,  well- 
lighted  and  well-yentilated,  premises  for  the  sale  of  spirits  pro- 
portionate in  size  to  the  traffic,  and  to  supply  cooked  food  at 
moderate  charges  at  the  public-houses.  But  being  allowed  to 
issue  regulations  having  force  of  law,  the  companies  are  also  in  a 
position,  within  the  limits  laid  down  by  the  law,  to  regulate  the 
liquor  trade  within  the  communes  in  the  interest  of  morality,  so 
as  to  render  more  severe,  or  increase  the  restrictions  of  the  law, 
according  as  the  conditions  of  any  particular  place  may  seem  to 
require.  By  these  means  the  communes  have  been  enabled  in  an 
indirect  way  to  grapple  most  effectively  with  the  increasing  con- 
sumption of  spirits,  as  well  as  to  mitigate  the  evil  effects  of  drink. 
In  this  respect  the  endeavours  of  the  Bolag  have  been  mainly 
directed  towards  making  drink  dearer,  lowering  the  percentage  of 
alcohol,  limiting  the  quantity  of  spirits  procurable  by  any  one 
visitor  at  any  one  time,  providing  premises  chiefly  intended  for 
eating-houses,  raising  the  limit  of  age  for  young  persons  to  whom 
spirits  may  not  be  supplied,  shortening  the  time  for  keeping  open 
the  shops  where  spirits  are  sold  for  off-consumption,  restricting  the 
public-house  trade  to  certain  hours  in  the  day,  and  to  turning 
public-houses  into  eating-houses,  by  supplying  good  and  cheap 
food  to  the  working  classes.* 

In  spite  of  tbe  opposition  it  has  encountered  from  various 
quarters,  the  Gk>thenburg  system  has  fought  its  way  triumphantly, 
and  is  now  adopted,  although  partly  modified,  in  most  towns  in 
Sweden,  Norv^y  and  Finland.  Wise  legislation  and  sustained 
local  temperance  efibrts,  have  made  the  Scandinavian  race  a 
model  for  countries  in  search  of  effective  measures  to  reduce  their 
consumption  of  alcohol.  Norway  from  being  the  most  drunken 
country  in  Europe  has  become  the  most  sober. 

The  Public  Trust  Movement. 

The  Public  Trust  Movement  is  based  on  the  Gothenburg 
system,  and  what  has  been  said  of  that  system  will  serve  to  iUus- 
trate  tiie  general  line  which  it  is  hoped  the  Trust  Companies 
will  follow.   Briefly  stated,  our  aims  are  to  secure : 

Public  control  of  the  liquor  traffic. 

Elimination  of  private  profit  and  appropriation  of  the  surplus 

revenue  of  the  trade  to  public  purposes. 
Easy  enforcement  of  the  law. 

Abatement  of  intemperance  by  progressive  measures  of 


*  This  fOiDiiuyry  of  the  Goth«nhiirg  Bysteim  may  he  taken  as  authentio ;  it  is 
diriTsd  from  a  work  pnhlished  in  G6tshoig,  entitlsd,  <  The  Gdtehorgs  UtakSnknings 
Aktieholag.' 
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Public  ControL 

Under  our  system  public  control  over  the  liquor  trade  is 
exercised  by  Trust  Companies  administered  by  directors  responsible 
to  the  shareholders  for  the  conduct  of  the  business.  In  England, 
Wales  and  Ireland  the  county  has  generally  been  accepted  as 
the  unit  of  administration  by  a  Trust  Company.  In  Scotland, 
companies  have  been  formed  both  for  extensive  areas  and  for  the 
management  of  single  houses  in  mining  districts.  In  England 
a  distinctive  feature  of  the  trust  companies  is  the  Council  com- 
posed partly  of  members  holding  official  positions  in  the  county 
such  as  the  Lord-Lieutenant  and  the  Chairman  of  the  County 
Council  and  partly  of  members  elected  by  the  first  directors. 
In  Scotland  the  control  of  the  companies  is  of  a  more  popular 
nature,  and  one  at  least  of  the  companies  is  under  the  exclusive 
administration  of  miners. 

As  regards  the  nature  and  limits  of  the  control  to  be  exercised, 
I  need  only  say  that  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Central  Association 
that  it  should  extend  over  the  whole  ground  covered  by  the  opera- 
tions of  the  "Bolag''  under  the  Gothenburg  system  as  above 
described.  Bules,  originally  drafted  on  somewhat  similar  lines 
for  the  People's  Refreshment  House  Association,  have  been 
adopted  by  the  various  Public  House  Trust  Companies.  Gene- 
rally speaking  the  aim  of  the  Trust  in  the  control  of  their  houses 
is  to  make  the  Trust  house  the  club  of  the  village,  and  to  secure 
for  the  poorer  classes,  who  have  no  clubs,  the  courtesy  and 
attention  they  might  expect  to  receive  in  a  well  conducted  dub. 
Needless  to  say  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Trust  to  provide  liquor 
of  the  most  pure  and  wholesome  quality,  an  advantage  that 
can  hardly  fail  to  be  appreciated,  especially  in  country  districts, 
where  the  quality  of  liquor  supplied  by  tied  houses  is  often 
deplorable.  In  Trust  houses  the  directors  themselves  take  the 
greatest  personal  interest  in  the  selection  of  the  best  liquors,  and 
managers  are  instructed  to  pay  special  attention  to  the  making 
of  tea,  coffee,  cocoa  and  to  the  preparation  of  non-alcoholic 
refreshments,  so  as  to  make  them  as  attractive  and  palatable  as 
possible.  However  bitter  may  be  the  hostility  of  brewers  and 
distillers  to  the  Trust  houses,  they  are  bound  to  admit  that  for 
pure  unadulterated  liquor  they  can  have  no  more  desirable 
customers  than  the  Trust  Companies,  and  with  the  extension  of 
the  movement  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  they  will  find  in 
the  supply  of  beer  and  spirits  of  the  best  and  most  wholesome 
quality  to  the  Trust  houses  a  large  measure  of  compensation  for 
restriction  in  the  number  of  their    tied  houses." 
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Elimination  of  PiiTate  Profit 

The  elimination  of  private  profit  has  been  justly  described  as 
the  bed-rock  upon  which  any  fabric  of  effective  temperance 
reform  must  be  built.  It  is  hopeless  to  expect  that  the  interests 
of  a  community  vitally  concerned  in  the  reduction  of  liquor  sales 
to  a  mmimum  will  be  best  served  by  leaving  the  trade  in  the 
hands  of  persons  who  directly  benefit  by  every  additional 
glass  sold.  It  is  estimated  by  Messrs.  Bowntree  and  Sherwell, 
and  has  never,  I  beUeve,  been  disputed  that  public-houses  and 
beer-shops  in  the  United  Kingdom  realised  in  the  year  1899  a 
net  profit  of  £19,400,000.  And  seeing  the  national  drink  bill  has 
increased  in  value  since  that  date  by  over  12  millions  it  may  be 
said  that  the  present  annual  profits  of  the  trade  amount  to  no 
less  a  sum  than  d620,000,000. 

What  has  already  been  done  by  Trust  Companies  in  the  way 
of  appropriating  their  profits  to  purposes  of  public  utility  is  an 
earnest  of  the  benefits  the  nation  is  likely  to  obtain  by  a  large 
extension  of  the  system.  It  would  indeed  be  difficult  to  overrate 
the  potentialities  of  the  movement  in  so  far  as  regards  the  appro- 
priation of  the  profits.  There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to 
the  specific  purposes  to  which  profits  may  be  appropriated, 
but  speaking  broadly  the  aim  of  the  appropriation  should  be  to 
attract  the  young  away  from  places  where  liquors  are  sold,  to 
places  of  healthy  exercise,  sober  recreation,  and  popular  instruc- 
tion. The  encouragement  of  athletic  games  and  exercises  such 
as  cricket,  football,  golf  and  cycling,  physical  drill,  and  the  training 
of  the  gymnasium ;  indoor  concerts,  musical  entertainments  and 
rooms  for  games  and  reading;  arts  and  crafts  exhibitions; 
popular  lectures  and  debating  societies ;  benefit  societies ;  and 
the  provision  of  trained  nurses  are  among  the  objects  to  which 
appropriations  have  been  legitimately  made  by  the  existing 
Trust  Companies.  For  the  rest  it  appears  to  me  that  the  appro- 
priation can  best  be  left  to  local  control.  Provided  that  the 
control  of  an  honest  popular  administration  is  secured,  there 
seems  to  be  little  reason  to  doubt  that  the  profits  of  the  liquor 
trade  rescued  from  private  hands  will  be  devoted  to  such  purposes 
as  shall  best  meet  local  wishes  and  requirements. 

The  third  annual  report  of  the  Central  Trust  Association* 
gives  ample  information  as  to  the  operation  of  the  existing  Trust 
Companies,  and  the  appropriation  of  their  profits.  Not  the  least 
interesting  part  of  it  deals  with  the  working  of  the  Scottish  Trust 
Companies  formed  for  the  management  of  single  houses  in  mining 
districts.  The  fact  that  these  companies  have  been  established 
and  are  run  chiefly  by  miners  encourages  the  hope  that  temper- 
ance reform  is  working  its  way  in  practical  shape  among  the 


*  Th«  nport  wixitt  xu  to  DtotnUr  81, 1906. 
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people  of  Scotland.  As  LieQt.-Colonel  Cianford  points  oat  in  a 
memorandum  appearing  in  the  report,  local  committees  and  local 
directors  bear  an  important  part  in  the  system  of  control  pre- 
vailing in  Scotland,  a  fact  which,  doubtless,  has  something  to  do 
with  the  popularity  of  the  Gothenburgs,"  as  the  Trusts  are 
called  in  that  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Easy  Enforcement  of  the  Law. 

Mr.  Charles  Booth  has  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  law, 
as  it  stands,  would  serve  to  secure  the  orderly  and  respectable 
management  of  houses  if  it  were  strictly  enforced.  That  it  is 
not  so  enforced  he  ascribes  to  weakness  and  lack  of  principle. 
"  The  grocer  and  the  butcher,"  he  says,  "  are  not  allowed  to  be 
a  nuisance— why  should  the  publican?"  The  enforcement  of 
the  law  ought  to  hold  a  prominent  plaoe  in  the  pohcy  of  &e 
Trust  Companies.  It  is,  however,  not  an  easy  task.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  has  recorded  the  experience  of  the  Watch  Committee 
of  the  Town  Council  of  Birmingham,  who  appointed  five  specially 
selected  and  highly  paid  inspectors  to  see  that  the  prbvisions 
of  the  Licensing  Act  were  strictly  carried  out.  The  prosecutions 
that  resulted  roused  the  hostility  of  the  publicans,  who  formed 
an  electoral  association  to  secure  the  return  to  the  Town 
Council  of  representatives  pledged  to  the  support  of  the '  righteous 
privilege '  of  the  hquor  seller  to  set  the  law  at  defiance."  Private 
individuals  who  have  undertaken  to  attempt  to  enforce  the  law 
have  found  themselves  exposed  to  ruinous  risk  and  long  harass 
and  anxiety  with  no  adequate  result. 

Iq  Trust  houses  there  is  no  inducement  to  violate  the  law  for 
personal  profit,  and  should  a  manager  or  servant  of  the  company 
fail  to  carry  out  its  rules  for  the  strict  observance  of  provisions 
of  the  Licensing  Act  he  can  be  at  once  dismissed. 

Progressive  Measures  of  Practical  Reform. 

Among  questions  which  have  led  to  national  agitation  for 
years  may  be  mentioned  Sunday  closing  and  the  limitation  of  the 
supply  to  individuals  as  well  as  of  the  hours  of  sale.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  settlement  of  these  questions  so  far  as  Trust  Companies 
are  concerned  rests  with  themselves.  They  are  merely  matters 
of  administration.  Beferring  to  the  Cowdenbeath  Trust  House, 
a  most  successful  enterprise  run  by  a  local  committee  in  a  Scotch 
mining  district,  the  Council  of  the  Central  Association  have  pointed 
out  that  this  house,  in  view  of  the  prevalence  of  drunkenness  on 
New  Year's  Day  in  Scotland,  was  closed  by  order  of  the  Conmiittee 
the  entire  day,  thus  sacrificing  in  the  interests  of  good  order  what 
would  have  been  the  best  day  of  the  year  in  a  commercial  sense. 
This  example  might  be  foUowed  with  advantage  in  the  United 
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Kingdom  on  many  days  beeides  New  Year's  Day.  With  the 
extension  of  onr  system  another  vexed  question,  the  reduction  in 
the  number  of  licensed  houses,  would  tend  to  settie  itself,  as  has 
been  the  result  of  the  system  in  Norway  and  Sweden. 

A  pamphlet  just  issued  by  the  Central  Association  gives  the 
number  of  Public  House  Trust  Companies  formed  and  registered 
on  the  30th  September  last,  as  thirty-five  for  England,  one  for 
Wales,  seventeen  for  Scotland,  and  one  for  Ireland,  making 
a  total  of  fifty-four.  In  addition  to  these  registered  companies 
with  a  total  subscribed  capital  of  over  j£800,000,  committees  have 
been  appointed  in  those  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  which  are 
not  yet  provided  with  Trust  Companies  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting their  formation.  The  total  number  of  licences  under  trust 
management  at  the  end  of  September  was  145.  Considering  that 
the  first  Pubhc  Trust  Company  was  formed  in  May,  1901,  Lord 
Grey,  who  has  been  the  inspiring  genius  of  the  movement,  seems 
justified  in  expressing  his  belief  that  never  in  the  history  of  social 
reform  has  any  scheme  fixed  its  roots  so  firmly  in  so  wide  an 
area  in  so  short  a  time.  It  has,  nevertheless,  been  opposed  even 
by  many  who  are  not  less  earnestly  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
temperance  than  those  who  support  it.  Teetotalers  generally 
view  the  movement  with  disfavour,  but  it  can  hardly  fail  to 
commend  itself  to  those  who,  though  advocates  of  total  abstention 
in  principle,  recognise  that  legislative  measures  to  enforce  absolute 
prohibition  of  the  Uquor  traffic,  such  as  have  been  tried  and 
failed  in  the  United  States  of  America,  are,  for  the  present  at 
least,  beyond  the  range  of  practical  politics. 

While  politicians  have  been  worrying  about  State  regulation 
of  the  drink  trade,  private  enterprise  has  discovered  a  means 
at  conducting  public-houses  in  the  interests  of  the  public,  and 
making  them  centres  of  temperance  where,  as  was  found  by 
Colouel  Craufurd  in  the  case  of  a  trust  house  in  Berkshire,  even 
brewers'  drajrmen  stop  to  drink  tea,  in  preference  to  pulling 
up  at  their  own  "tied  houses."  The  movement  seems  to  be 
particularly  opportune,  now  that  the  bicycle  and  the  motor  are 
restoring  to  life  the  old  wayside  inns,  and  creating  wants  that  the 
Trust  Public-houses  seem  perfectiy  adapted  to  meet.  Indeed, 
the  bicycle  and  the  motor-car  promise  to  be  efficient  aids  to 
temperance.  A  drunken  "chauffeur/'  on  the  high  road  would 
be  almost  as  great  a  nuisance  as  a  belligerent  cruiser  on  the 
ocean  highway. 
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SNIPE  SHOOTING  IN  EASTERN  CANADA 

Thb  snipe  is  as  nearly  cosmopolitan  as  a  bird  well  can  be,  for  he 
is  found  scattered  broadcast  over  the  two  hemispheres,  demanding 
only  in  return  for  his  presence  moist  feeding  grounds  of  ample 
dimensions. 

The  "  scaipe-scaipe  *'  as  he  suddenly  rises  quick  as  a  flash 
from  nowhere  in  particular  is  a  familiar  note  along  the  low 
marshy  levels  of  Australia,  the  dyked  lands  of  Holland,  the  river 
bottoms  of  California,  and  the  vast  sloughs  of  Central  Asia.  He 
draws  the  fire  of  the  home-sick  British  subaltern  in  the  rice  fields 
of  India,  and  is  the  chief  solace  of  the  shooting-man  in  the 
Mississippi  valley  and  the  Grand  Prairie  of  Illinois.  He  dances 
away  unharmed  from  the  trembling  aim  of  the  tyro  in  the  bog 
lands  of  Ireland ;  he  pierces  far  into  the  bleak  timdra  of  the  arctio 
circle;  he  gives  life  to  the  sunny  savannahs  which  border  the 
Mexican  Gulf,  while  in  the  delicious  Canadian  autumn  weather 
he  furnishes  the  chief  ingredient  of  the  very  respectable  mixed 
bag  "  which  may  be  picked  up  in  the  course  of  a  long  day's  tramp 
across  country. 

While  the  American  woodcock  is  sharply  differentiated  from 
the  European  species,  nothing  short  of  the  tyranny  of  science  can 
compel  the  casual  observer  to  admit  that  the  English  and  the 
American  snipe  are  sub-specifically  distinct,  so  much  alike  are 
they  in  every  respect  save  for  the  trifling  distinction  that  the 
Wilson  (American)  snipe  rejoices  in  sixteen  tail  feathers  while 
the  English  is  strictly  limited  to  the  number  of  fourteen. 

Another  slight  distinction  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Wilson 
snipe,  frequently  while  breeding,  and  at  other  times  occasionally, 
will  perch  on  the  branch  of  a  tree,  a  dead  stump,  or  on  a  rail 
fence.  This  habit  the  European  snipe  has  never  acquired.  In 
the  course  of  opportunities  of  observation  extending  over  a  score 
of  years  I  have  seen  the  Wilson  snipe  alighting  thus  in  the 
shooting  season  only  on  three  several  occasions,  twice  on  the 
upper  pole  of  the  Canadian  famous  "  snake  "  fence,  and  once  on 
the  branches  of  a  black  spruce.  This^shade  of  diffoxenoe  there- 
fore Appears  Mmewhat  unsubetmtial  # 
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The  English  Bnipe,  averftging  npwards  of  four  ounces,  is 
perhaps  an  ounce  heayier  than  his  American  cousin.  Yet  one 
occasionally  meets  a  flight  of  Wilson  snipe,  doubtless  hailing  from 
some  peculiarly  rich  dyke  lands,  which  run  from  five  to  six  ounces 
apiece. 

The  dietary  of  the  Wilson  snipe  ranges  from  earthworms  to 
larvsB  of  ants  and  beetles,  and  even  to  newts.  During  an  autumn 
of  exceptional  drought  I  once  disturbed  a  large  number  of  both 
cock  and  snipe  feeding  in  the  wet  depressions  of  the  bed  of  a 
pond  nearly  dried  up  completely,  which  held  no  end  of  caddis 
larvfld  and  wriggling  masses  of  tadpoles.  The  birds  resorted 
hither  evening  after  evening,  regaling  themselves  on  the  rich 
repast  until  the  supply  finally  became  entirely  exhausted. 

The  bill  of  the  snipe  is  an  extraordinary  weapon,  flexible  only 
under  very  strong  pressure,  yet  capable  of  entering  fairly  stiff 
soil.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  many  country  folk,  struck  by  the  sight 
of  these  birds  probing  in  muddy  places  might  hastily  conclude  that 
they,  as  well  as  their  blood  relations  the  woodcock,  got  their 
living  by  suction. 

That  Byron  gave  credence  to  this  popular  error  is  evident 
from  his  well  known  lines : — 

For  man  is  a  camiTorons  procfnction, 

And  must  have  meals,  at  leagt  one  meal  a  day. 
He  oannot  live  like  woodoooks  upon  suction. 

But  then  the  poet  was  confessedly  weak  in  ornithology,  as  he 
readily  acknowledged,  when  in  deference  to  the  views  of  an 
eminent  naturalist  he  altered  his  fine  line  on  the  fall  of  Napoleon 
at  Waterloo  from  "  Then  tore  with  bloody  beak  the  fatal  plain," 
to  "  Then  tore  with  bloody  talon  the  rent  plain."  This  he  claimed 
if  better  ornithology,  was  also  better  poetry. 

That  snipe  are  very  sharp  of  hearing  I  can  verify  from  my  own 
experience.  A  fringe  of  alder  coppice  at  the  edge  of  a  snipe  marsh 
was  reached  rather  late  on  three  or  four  successive  evenings  and 
the  dogs  turned  into  the  covert  with  the  little  bells  attached  to 
their  collars  as  usual.  On  the  second  and  each  subsequent 
evening  all  the  snipe  were  seen  to  get  up  in  a  body  and  leave  the 
marsh  while  the  bells  were  tinkling  at  a  long  distance  away.  The 
cock,  however,  took  no  notice  whatever  of  this  music  even  when 
quite  close  at  hand. 

The  rare  intelligence  shown  by  the  snipe  in  setting  a  broken 
leg  has  often  been  conunented  on.  Some  years  ago  an  instance 
came  under  my  notice.  The  limb  had  been  broken  almost  at  the 
middle  joint.  The  most  skilful  surgery  would  not  have  set  the 
bone  in  better  shape.  A  ligament  of  exceedingly  fine  fibre  bad 
been  tightly  wound  roosd  tbe  fr9C#QW  woA  the  whole  was  coated 
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oyer  by  a  gelatinons  transpatent  subatance  which  resembled  a 
veneer  of  shellac  Tarnish. 

The  great  mass  of  American  snipe  breed  in  the  vast  stretches  of 
marsh  lands  which  extend  over  so  large  a  portion  of  the  northern 
part  of  the  continent.  Many,  howeyer,  rear  their  young  in  the 
sheltered  meadowlands  of  Maine,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick 
and  the  province  of  Quebec.  These  move  slowly  southwards  as 
soon  as  the  severe  frosts  set  in,  and  afterwards  are  overtaken  by 
the  bigger  flights  from  the  north.  Large  bodies  winter  in  the 
Gulf  States,  whence  their  northward  migration  begins  about  the 
first  of  February.  By  the  first  of  March  they  have  reached  the 
Garolinas  and  Virginia.   They  cross  into  Canada  early  in  April. 

Unfortunately  in  most  States  these  birds  have  little  or  no 
protection  under  the  law  and  hence  are  shot  in  season  or  out  of 
season  with  heartless  indifierence.  The  result  of  this  unwise 
destruction,  coupled  with  the  constant  reclaiming  of  marsh  lands, 
would  tend  more  seriously  to  diminish  their  numbers  were  it  not 
for  the  inaccessible  character  of  their  breeding  range — ^far  in  the 
interior  of  the  vast  northern  solitude  where  man  in  his  endless 
search  for  the  means  of  subsistence  seldom  or  never  penetrates. 

The  province  of  Quebec  with  its  vast  stretches  of  marsh  levels, 
broadly  bordering  both  sides  of  the  noble  St.  Lawrence ;  the  dry- 
dyked  areas  at  the  edge  of  the  great  Bay  of  Fundy,  where  a  man 
can  shoot  snipe  in  his  slippers  without  wetting  his  feet;  the 
celebrated  marsh  lands  of  the  broad  Tantramar  famed  for  its 
romantic  history,  afford  noted  snipe  grounds.  One  half  of  New 
Brunswick  is  rocky  and  sterile  or  else  covered  with  dense  forest. 
The  other  half  is  highly  cultivated,  valley  and  dale,  with  smiling 
orchards,  having  here  and  there  neglected  strips  of  moist  waste 
lands,  which,  while  they  daunt  the  farmer,  are  the  delight  of  the 
sportsman.  Nova  Scotia  possesses  every  variety  of  soil,  and  all 
requisites  suitable  for  snipe  life.  The  rich  alluvial  meadows  of 
such  noble  streams  as  the  Annapolis,  Stewiacke  and  Musquodoboit 
rivers  have  an  irresistible  charm  for  this  vagrant  game  bird. 
Here  the  long  intervale  valleys,  with  deep  soil  productive  of 
excellent  pasture,  are  ornamented  with  the  graceful  pendulous 
foliage  of  tall  elm  trees  which  the  settlers  agree  in  sparing.  Their 
tall  trunks  adorned  with  rich  festoons  of  matted  foliage  like 
classic  columns  draped  for  some  great  occasion,  much  enhanced 
the  natural  charm  of  the  scenery. 

The  snipe  shooter  may  bait  his  horse  at  almost  any  of  the 
big  grey  bams  along  the  roadside  and  be  hospitably  welcomed 
at  the  comfortable  white  homesteads  nestling  i^d  their  luxuriant 
apple  orchards. 

The  very  best  time  for  snipe  shooting  in  Canada  is  when  the 
northern  birds  are  daily  arriving.   This  usually  happens  during 
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the  last  fortnight  of  October.  Then  throughout  the  low-lying 
marsh  land  of  Lower  Canada  "  resounds  the  frequent  gun/'  and 
the  sportsman  enjoys  the  best  days  in  his  calendar. 

Somewhere  near  mid-October,  should  a  fine  warm  morning 
succeed  two  or  three  days  of  a  stiff  nor'wester,  by  all  means  carpe 
diem.  Happy  man  who  is  now  free  to  order  out  his  horse  and 
trap  and  leave  behind,  fumum  strepitum—que — the  smoke  and 
noise  brooding  over  the  care-worn  city.  One  need  not  travel 
many  miles  before  he  arrives  at  some  low-lying  meadows  where 
the  ground  hsbs  been  largely  given  up  to  its  own  devices,  and  is 
being  slowly  encroached  upon  by  luxuriant  alder  coppice.  Your 
dogs  at  this  season  may  be  up  against  birds  lying  close  to  the 
sward  at  almost  every  turn. 

A  little  brook  will  usually  be  found,  sunk  perhaps  a  few  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  meadow,  in  places  eating  deeply  into  the 
thick  layers  of  deep  rich  soil.  There  are  one  or  two  bends  in  the 
channel — your  faithful  old  setter  knows  them  as  well  as  you  do 
— which  in  snipe  season  are  absolutely  never  without  birds,  and 
you  are  so  well  prepared  for  their  exit  at  these  points  that  you 
almost  feel  ashamed  of  taking  what  seems  to  you  an  undue 
advantage  of  your  knowledge  of  their  whereabouts. 

The  early  shooting,  however,  is  often  not  to  be  despised.  Say 
that  it  is  the  1st  of  September,  the  opening  of  the  shooting 
season.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  breeding  snipe  may  not 
have  as  yet  been  disturbed,  for  few  rustics  have  powder  to  waste 
on  a  bird  which  generally  snaps  its  fingers,"  so  to  speak,  at 
their  efforts  for  its  discomfiture.  These  will  be  found  fat  and 
lazy  from  their  epicurean  habits  and  freedom  from  pursuit,  and 
allow  a  near  approach  before  taking  wing. 

It  is  well  worth  while  to  study  at  all  times  the  habits  and 
haunts  of  the  snipe,  which  vary  with  changing  atmospheric 
conditions.  A  thorough  knowledge  in  this  regard  will  often 
enable  one  sportsman  to  fill  his  bag  while  another  may  be  making 
up  his  mind  that  every  single  snipe  has  fled  the  country.  It 
often  happens,  for  example,  tiiat  in  the  chilly  nipping  weather  of 
late  autumn,  the  ordinary  haunts  of  snipe  in  the  open  may  be 
gone  over  in  vain,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  birds  have  betaken 
themselves  to  the  haunts  of  their  near  relatives  the  woodcock, 
amid  alder  coppice  and  the  cover  of  sapling  growths  of  beech  or 
maple. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  resident  snipe  frequently  have 
alternative  resorts.  Should  one  find  a  meadow  covered  with  fresh 
mstfkings  indicating  the  recent  presence  of  the  birds,  yet  find 
them  absent,  carefully  examine  the  surrounding  land.  Possibly 
back  of  that  belt  of  dark  firs  cresting  yonder  slope  one  may  bo 
surprised  to  discover  a  sheltered  little  bit  of  marsh  of  whose 
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existence  you  had  never  dreamed  before,  where  the  missing  birds 
hide  away  in  the  day-time.  Such  a  bit  I  lately  discovered  tbjrough 
which  flashed  a  trickling  rill  bordered  by  rank  sedges  and  bunchee 
of  royal  and  oak  ferns,  where  the  birds  which  I  could  not  find  on 
a  neighbouring  marsh  were  hid  away  in  safe  seclusion. 

Many  a  bird  the  experienced  gunner  will  pick  up  while  lying 
low  on  some  raw  and  gusty  day.  Suddenly  a  snipe  wiU  be  seen 
to  spring  from  the  grass  as  if  loosed  from  a  catapult.  Skirring 
away  over  the  rushy  levels,  zig-zagging  in  a  wild  reckless  mood, 
away  he  goes,  until  the  eye  vainly  essays  to  follow  his  amazing 
aerial  convolutions.  As  he  watches,  the  little  bird  becomes  once 
again  a  visible  speck  in  the  grey  sky,  whirling  hither  and  thither 
as  if  alarmed  at  each  turn  by  confronting  some  fearful  apparition, 
or  as  if  striving  strenuously  with  some  overmastering  temptation 
against  his  better  judgment.  Suddenly,  however,  the  irresolute 
mood  passes ;  the  bird  has  now  a  definite  idea  of  the  direction  he 
wishes  to  travel.  He  pitches  down  vrithin  a  few  feet  of  the 
place  whence  he  had  been  flushed,  doubtless  while  regaling 
himself  on  some  peculiarly  rich  repast.  On  such  occasions 
especially,  his  mode  of  alighting  may  be  studied  to  advantage. 
The  bird  just  before  touching  earth  raises  both  wings  pointing 
skyward,  makes  a  short  turn,  then,  vrith  a  sudden  jerk,  pitches 
down  backwards.  Snipe  often  appear  to  alight  when  they  begin 
a  low  skimming  flight  close  to  the  ground,  and  bewilder  tiie 
novice,  who  thinks  that  he  has  marked  them  down  vrith 
exactness.  Nevertheless,  unless  one  has  witnessed  this  peculiar 
wing  motion  and  jerking  of  the  body  in  the  air,  he  may  rest 
assured  his  bird  has  not  ahghted. 

Snipe,  like  plover,  collect  in  a  large  company  at  times  when 
their  ordinary  feeding-grounds  are  dried  up,  or  happen  to  be 
inundated  or  ruined  from  some  other  cause.  The  whole  mass 
will  sally  forth,  apparently  looking  for  new  pastures.  I  have 
seen  a  large  body  arrive  thus  at  the  shore  of  a  sedge-grown  lake. 
They  wheeled  round  and  roimd,  detaching  one  squad  here  and 
another  there,  as  the  ground  invited,  until  all  had  finally  settled 
to  the  number  of  several  hundreds. 

A  good  dog  for  snipe  shooting  is  not  so  difficult  to  obtain  as 
for  cock  shooting,  which  is  done  in  thick  coverts.  The  dog  par 
excellence  for  snipe  shooting  is  a  well  broken  retrieving  setter. 
It  is  always  a  great  convenience  to  have  a  retriever  when  snipe 
shooting,  for  without  considerable  practice  it  is  not  easy  to  mark 
down  the  dead  bird  so  that  you  can  walk  directly  to  it,  a  feat 
still  more  difficult  when  several  birds  rise  together  and  you  are 
lucky  enough  to  get  a  right  and  left.  This  pleasing  consumma- 
tion is  more  often  attained  in  snipe  shooting  than  in  any  other 
wild  shooting  in  Canada. 
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The  hairy  body  and  limbs  of  the  setter  enables  him  to  stand 
the  cold  water  of  the  marshes  much  better  than  the  more  delicate 
pointer.  One  man  can  do  better  with  a  brace  of  dogs  in  the 
field.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in  watching  a  pair  of 
dogs  accustomed  to  work  and  live  together.  A  brace  of  dogs 
will  answer  equally  well  for  two  guns.  Although  often  jealous 
of  each  other,  good  dogs  will  make  their  every  move  subservient 
to  the  interests  of  their  master,  and  seem  to  understand  and  take 
as  deep  an  interest  in  the  sport  as  the  himian  biped  who  owns 
them. 

All  open  meadows  are,  of  course,  much  exposed  to  the  wind, 
and  must  invariably  be  shot  "  down  wind  " — reversing  the  usual 
order  of  things  in  shooting.  It  is  the  habit  of  the  snipe  to  rise 
against  the  wind,  and  by  advancing  ont  hem  with  the  wind  at 
your  back  they  are  forced  to  fly  towards  you  for  a  little  distance, 
and  give  closer  and  easier  shots  to  the  right  or  the  left  than 
if  approached  in  the  ordinary  manner.  If  you  are  not  blessed 
with  a  dog  which  will  properly  quarter  the  ground,  working 
with  nose  up  wind,  and  crossing  and  recrossing  every  thirty  or 
forty  yards,  you  may  find  it  difficult  to  make  a  good  bag  on 
a  very  windy  day,  and  in  this  case  had  better  give  the  dog  the 
advantage  of  "  the  wind  in  his  nose." 

If  your  dog,  however,  understands  his  business  the  birds  will 
be  less  likely  to  rise  out  of  distance,  and  even  if  he  runs  in 
upon  an  odd  one  now  and  then,  on  the  whole  you  will  fare 
better  than  by  a  dead  beat  "  in  the  eye  of  the  wind.''  Somehow 
it  is  a  fact  that  although  snipe  must  more  distinctly  hear  you 
coming  towards  them  dovni-wind  they  will  crouch  and  lie  closer 
than  when  you  are  beating  your  way  towards  them  up-wind. 

When  preparing  for  their  autumn  migrations  snipe  appear  to 
wait  for  an  evening  which  exactly  suits  them — an  evening  usually 
with  a  gentle  east  wind,  not  by  any  means  brisk,  bearing  on  their 
quarter— to  speak  in  nautical  phrase.  There  must  be  bright 
moonlight— preferably  the  clear  frosty  rays  of  the  large  round 
October  or  "  hunter's  moon ; "  the  full  orb  of  Wegdwegoos  in  the 
Indian  tongue,  i.e.,  the  moon  of  the  fat  month — when  game  is 
at  its  prime.  Snipe  are  essentially  nocturnal  birds,  and  make  all 
their  long  voyages,  and  usually  their  casual  trips  as  well,  from 
feeding-grounds  to  retired  meadows  and  back  again,  between 
simset  and  sunrise. 

In  their  general  grand  migratory  flight  they  are  occasionally 
known  by  some  mischance  to  miss  a  moon,  and  may  thus  be  a 
whole  month  late  and  consequently  suffer  severely  from  bitter 
cold  and  snow-storms.  One  backward  spring  quite  a  body 
arrived  a  month  before  their  due  time  and  doubtless  many 
perished  of  starvation.   When  fairly  started  on  their  long  vo3rage 
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of  migration,  they  soar  to  a  yast  height  and  strike  out  in  the 
thin  atmosphere  of  their  high  aerial  plane  at  a  pace  which  has  been 
estimated  at  upwards  of  sixty  miles  an  hour.  I  have  seen  what 
looked  like  a  waving  rope  in  the  sir,  which,  by  the  aid  of  powerful 
glasses,  was  found  to  be  a  large  body  of  arriving  snipe  seen 
against  the  dim  greyness  of  the  autumn  sky.  While  it  remains 
true  that  the  snipe  seems  mostly  to  rejoice  in  the  society  of  its 
kind,  on  occasion  it  can  be  a  solitary  bird  enough,  and  I  once  got 
on  very  familiar  terms  with  a  lone  bird,  which  took  up  its  quarters 
near  a  warm  spring  quite  close  to  my  country  residence,  which 
I  forbore  to  fire  at,  only  too  glad  of  this  fine  opportunity  of 
observing  at  close  quarters  the  habits  of  so  shy  and  interesting  a 
creature.  This  snipe  remained,  strange  to  say,  long  after  his 
companions  had  left  for  a  warmer  temperature.  The  last  day 
I  saw  him  was  in  mid-December,  when  the  heavy  snows  had 
cut  down  his  feeding  ground  to  a  few  square  feet,  and  he  kept 
restlessly  on  the  wing,  in  short  circular  flights,  for  several 
successive  hours. 

In  the  spring-time  and  occasionally  during  the  progress  of  the 
summer  the  male  snipe  is  in  the  habit  of  mounting  to  a  consider* 
able  height  above  his  favourite  meadows,  and  darting  downward 
suddenly  with  great  velocity,  making  at  each  descent  a  low  tremu- 
lous and  musical  vibration,  which  is  a  good  sound  to  listen  to. 
The  passions  of  love  and  rivalry  are  finding  their  expression  in 
graceful  air  dances  and  sonorous  wing  beatings,  not  as  in  the  case 
of  most  birds  by  vocal  strains,  but  by  instrumental  music  which 
takes  the  soul  of  these  wild  wastes  with  joy."  There  are  few 
sounds  more  fascinating  to  the  lover  of  the  open  than  the  wing 
music  of  the  breeding  snipe,  which  once  heard  can  never  be 
mistaken  for  any  other  sound  in  nature's  realm.  The  sound 
kindles  a  train  of  suggestions ;  hints  of  the  near  approach  of  the 
joys  and  freedom  of  summer,  for  the  day  of  the  arrival  of  the 
snipe  seems  to  unquestionably  announce  the  finish  of  the  gloomy 
and  taciturn  reign  of  the  stem  winter.  The  sound  is  produced 
by  the  fact  that  the  bird  by  some  unexplained  muscular  action 
turns  edgewise  as  he  drops  plumb  through  the  air.  He  is  seen 
to  soar  almost  out  of  sight,  where  he  disports  himself  for  hours 
in  mid-ether,  sailing  round  and  round  in  small  circles,  and  at 
times  letting  himself  drop  fifty  feet  or  more,  before  he  again 
mounts  on  the  "  wing.'* 

It  is  during  these  perpendicular  descents  that  this  strange 
and  powerful  hum  is  produced  which  may  be  heard  at  a  great 
distance.  In  their  aerial  dance,"  Audubon  says,  Each  seem  to 
call  up  another  by  the  sound  when  sporting  together  aloft, 
whirling  round  each  other  with  extreme  velocity  and  dancing  as 
it  were  to  their  own  music." 
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In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  snipe  shooting  is  pursued  in 
Canada  in  the  glorious  days  for  which  the  Canadian  autumn 
is  so  justly  noted.  Nature  does  nothing  here  by  halves,  and 
when  she  sets  out  to  give  you  a  golden  "  Indian  summer  day, 
she  succeeds  so  well  that  colours  seem  to  be  brought  out  on  hill 
and  valley  never  seen  at  other  times ;  the  sky  seems  of  a  deeper 
and  more  tender  blue,  the  water  more  pellucid,  and  the  whole 
face  of  nature  seems  to  be  marvellously  brightened  by  the 
exceptional  purity  and  brilliance  of  the  autumn  atmosphere. 


Abthur  p.  Silver. 
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A  HOUSE-KEEPING  START  IN 
JOHANNESBURG 


**  Housekeeping  in  Johannesburg  will  be  a  new  experience/'  I 
thought,  when  in  August  I  set  out  for  South  Africa. 

"You  will  find  everything  very  expensive,"  was  the  cry  of  fellow- 
passengers  returning  to  the  golden  city. 

"Then  we  must  moderate  our  ideas/'  said  the  pay-mistress,  and 
we  discussed  things  on  a  smaller  scale  than  we  had  at  starting. 

Ten  days  were  spent  in  house-hunting  and  inspecting  the 
various  parts  of  the  town.  There  had  been  a  thunderstorm  with 
a  downpour  of  rain  just  before  we  reached  the  city,  so  at  first  the 
weather  was  delightfully  fresh  and  cool,  but  after  a  couple  of  days 
the  dust  appeared,  and  at  intervals  we  encountered  a  windstonn 
that  nearly  smodiered  us  with  the  cloud  of  particles  it  whirled 
around  us.  However,  we  trudged  about,  at  first  rather  despising 
the  trams,  which  seemed  to  charge  sixpence  for  getting  in  and 
out,  but  at  last  were  compelled  to  submit  to  these  charges. 

We  looked  at  houses  in  dusty  streets  and  pleasant  suburbs, 
but  many  had  not  the  nimiber  of  rooms  decided  upon  for  onr 
smallest  limit,  and  the  rent  of  all  seemed  enormous  for  the  accom- 
modation provided.  Generally  the  kitchens  appeared  to  be  small 
and  inconvenient,  and  how  a  family's  requirements  could  be 
stored  in  the  usual  pantry  began  to  grow  into  something  of  ft 
nightmare. 

At  length  we  saw  a  house  pleasantly  situated,  containing  the 
necessary  number  of  rooms,  a  good-sized  kitchen  and  fair  pantry, 
with  a  garden  nicely  laid  out.  We  agreed  at  once  that  if  possible 
it  was  to  be  taken  the  same  evening,  as  one  of  our  irritations  bad 
been  that  our  inquiries  had  often  brought  news  of  "  a  house  that 
would  have  suited  you  exactly,  but  it  was  let  a  week  ago." 
So  we  hurried  our  agent  off  as  soon  as  possible  to  meet  the 
owner,  only  however  to  find  that  he  had  arrived  three  minutes 
too  late ! 

Then  we  saw  another  that  we  thought  might  do,  especially  if 
a  nice  brick  stable  and  coach-house  with  a  connecting  door,  which 
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were  not  quite  complete,  could  be  left  without  the  fittings  in  case 
we  wished  to  use  them  as  two  outside  rooms.  We  were  given  to 
understand  that  the  rent  would  be  about  £S0  a  month,  and  after 
interviews  between  the  agents  thought  the  business  so  advanced 
that  there  was  only  a  minor  detail  or  two  to  settle  at  the  meeting 
of  the  principals. 

But  we  reckoned  without  our  landlord,  whom  we  found  to  be 
a  handsome  Afrikander  of  French  descent,  with  manners  "  child- 
like and  bland,"  but  possessed  of  as  much  determination  and 
dexterity  in  twisting  a  bargain  his  way  as  any  wily  Transvaaler 
could  be.  It  was  out  of  the  question  that  the  stable  should  be 
left  without  stalls  (although  the  suggestion  had  been  that  they 
should  be  put  in  at  the  tenant's  cost  at  the  end  of  the  tenancy), 
but  he  would  generously  meet  us  by  building  another  outside  room 
(of  galvanised  iron)  where  the  maid  could  sleep,''  and  the  rent 
would  only  be  £5  a  month  more  for  it. 

I  explained  that  I  would  not  put  a  maid  to  sleep  alone  in  an 
outside  room  in  Johannesburg,  and  if  anyone  had  to  occupy  such 
a  position  I  should  take  it  myself,  which  he  seemed  to  think 
almost  too  silly  for  even  an  Englishwoman.  As  we  wanted  the 
house,  we  consented  to  waive  the  stable  question  and  do  without 
the  extra  space,  but  found  that  he  did  not  want  to  waive  the  extra 
£5  a  month  and  was  inclined  to  insist  on  the  other  outside  room 
being  built ;  also  that  the  limit  of  the  lease  should  be  six  months 
as  he  "might  wish  to  sell."  However,  six  rooms  and  a  kitchen 
with  an  uncultivated  enclosure  for  a  garden,  and  almost  a 
certainty  of  being  turned  out  or  having  the  rent  raised,  was  not 
attractive  enough,  even  with  the  alterations  we  did  not  wish  to 
have,  and  negotiations  were  broken  off. 

Our  agent  thought  an  amended  offer  would  probably  be  made 
after  a  few  days,  but  we  suddenly  found  there  was  as  good  fish  in 
the  sea  as  had  already  shown,  and  a  better  house  offered  in  the 
same  suburb  considerably  nearer  the  tram  terminus ;  and  as  the 
rent  was  only  £27  lOs,  a  month,  and  the  landlord  consented  to 
a  twelve  months'  lease,  it  was  taken  without  delay,  and  we 
started  on  what  we  expected  to  be  the  more  congenial  task  of 
furnishing. 

There  was  no  lack  of  plenishing  shops,  and  we  thought  at  first 
that  getting  what  we  required  would  be  only  a  matter  of  price, 
but  soon  found  our  mistake ;  over  and  over  again  we  asked  for 
some  article  one  would  expect  to  see  in  every  complete  furnisher's 
shop,  only  to  find  almost  all  such  places  in  the  town  were  either 
out  of  it  or  did  not  keep  it.  For  instance,  I  gave  up  hope  of 
getting  a  plate-basket,  and  manufactured  a  substitute  out  of  a 
macaroni  box,  although  afterwards  one  was  discovered. 

There  were  also  peculiarities  not  to  be  understood  of  the 
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ordinary  purchaser.  We  wanted  a  few  more  stair-rods  and  a 
complete  set  of  eyes,  but  the  one  large  hardware  shop  that  kept 
rods  did  not  stock  eyes,  though  the  assistant,  with  more  courtesy 
than  was  frequent,  told  us  of  the  one  place  in  the  city  where 
eyes — not  rods  too — could  be  purchased. 

The  quahty  of  many  of  the  goods  was  the  worst  thing  to  me ; 
brooms  to  which  one  would  not  think  of  giving  a  second  look  at 
home,  one  had  to  be  content  with  here.  A  tradesman,  to  whom 
I  remarked  on  the  shoddy  character  of  the  stocks,  said  it  was  no 
good  to  get  good  things  for  Johannesburg ;  why,  I  cannot  see, 
since  the  cost  of  carriage  for  a  good  or  poor  article  of  equal  bulk 
and  weight  would  be  the  same,  I  should  think. 

After  purchasing  our  goods,  we  soon  found  a  very  lively 
interest  remained  in  the  question,  "when  shall  we  get  them?'* 
The  inabihty  of  the  Kafir  drivers  to  read,  and  the  lack  of  names 
at  street  comers,  makes  the  delivery  of  goods  a  very  perplexing 
afiEair ;  and  at  last  we  found  the  best  plim  was  to  keep  a  watch 
from  one  of  the  front  windows,  and  when  a  waggon  was  seen  to 
pass  with  anything  on  it  that  might  be  ours,  to  dash  out  and 
make  inquiries. 

Kitchen  stoves  do  not  go  with  the  houses,  but  have  to  be 
provided  by  the  incoming  tenant,  and  we  awaited  the  arrival  of 
ours  long  and  anxiously,  till  a  waggon  with  a  stove  was  seen  to 
drive  past  the  house  towards  the  town,  not  very  slowly.  There 
was  a  cry  of :  "  There  goes  back  our  stove,  I  believe,"  and  the 
mistress  of  the  house  fled  into  the  road,  bare-headed  and  with 
bed-room  slippers  on,  and  pursued. 

"  You'll  never  catch  it,"  I  shouted ;  but  desperation  lent  wings, 
and  it  was  captured. 

Coals  had  been  ordered  for  a  certain  day,  and  after  waiting 
twenty-four  hours,  living  on  Liebig's  extract  and  tea  made  from 
water  boiled  on  a  spirit-lamp,  I  proceeded,  with  the  escort  of  a 
neighbour,  to  hunt  up  a  sack  of  coal. 

It  happened  to  be  a  Jewish  holiday,  so  we  found  one  little 
store  after  another  closed,  but  at  last  discovered  a  Chinaman's 
store  open,  and  bought  a  bag,  to  be  delivered  at  once  under  my 
own  supervision. 

The  sack  was  put  on  a  truck,  and  the  Chinaman  pulled  it  a 
couple  of  hundred  yards,  when  it  stuck  in  the  sand  and  resisted 
his  efforts  to  proceed.  He  called  a  stray  Kafir  to  his  aid,  who 
seized  the  truck  and,  without  more  ado,  dragged  it  with  apparent 
ease  to  the  house.  There  I  became  doubtful  whether  it  had 
been  weakness  or  wiliness  on  the  part  of  the  heathen  Chinee,  for 
he  demanded  money  of  me  to  pay  the  Kafir,  although  the  price 
had  certainly  included  delivery.  A  note  of  inquiry  to  the  coal 
merchant  brought  a  visit  from  tho  manager,  who  declared  the 
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Kafirs  with  our  load  of  coal  had  fipent  four  hours  searching  for 
the  house,  and  had  then  given  up  tiding  to  find  it. 

My  friend  had  artistic  tendencies  that  could  not  brook  the 
almost  universal  linoleum  for  the  floors,  and  long  was  the  hunt 
after  matting  more  pleasing  to  the  eye.  These  we  unearthed 
at  length,  some  at  shops,  and  one  we  had  noticed  in  a  house  we 
had  looked  over,  and  where,  by  good  luck,  we  afterwards  saw  a 
sale  advertised. 

The  furniture  sales  are  endless,  and  tell  their  tale  of  a  per- 
petually shifting  population,  we  had  considerable  amusement  out 
of  some  to  which  we  went.  Small  articles  frequently  made  more 
than  they  shoidd  cost  new,  though  large  ones  often  failed  to 
make  their  value.  I  had  a  good  laugh  over  the  first  sale  we 
attended,  for  what  to  do  with  the  purchases  when  they  were 
made  was  a  puzzle.  Finally  one  of  us  mounted  guard  over  them 
in  the  roadway,  while  the  other  sought  a  ricksha,  and  was  at  last 
packed  into  it  with  a  music-stool,  a  large  easel,  six  glass  dishes, 
eighteen  stair-rods,  and  a  chenille  table-cloth;  and,  strange  to 
say,  she  arrived  home  without  either  herself  or  her  belongings 
coming  to  harm.  Teacups  were  a  heavy  trial,  or  rather  the  lack 
of  what  was  liked.  In  one  shop  there  were  some  the  seeker  after 
the  beautiful  rather  fancied,  but  found  on  inquiry  that  the  price 
was  ten  shillings  a  cup.  She  apologised  to  the  attendant  for 
troubling  her,  and  remarked  that  it  was  difficult  to  suit  oneself 
in  Johannesburg,  receiving  in  return  the  indignant  protest :  "  It's 
not  difficult— it's  people's  tastes !  " 

The  behaviour  of  many — ^not  all— of  the  people  with  whom 
we  came  into  business  contact  was  very  surprising.  I  do  not 
wish  servility,  but  I  certainly  like  to  have  the  civility  which  I 
always  desire  to  give,  and  which  many  of  the  tradesmen's  young 
gentlemen  seem  afraid  to  show,  fearful,  I  suppose,  that  if  they 
did  one  might  mistake  their  level.  We  began  our  purchases  at 
a  large  furnishing  shop,  and  the  first  assistant  we  had  was 
pleasant  enough  to  do  with,  but  in  the  glass  and  china  depart- 
ment a  very  ill-conditioned  man  fell  to  our  lot.  However,  an 
expensive  cUnner-service  was  chosen,  and  six  toilet  sets,  besides 
several  other  items,  but  as  the  attendant  had  wandered  ofi^  twice 
and  left  us  while  he  served  other  people  with  smaller  wants, 
we  had  to  leave  before  we  could  select  quite  all  we  wanted. 
When  the  bulk  of  the  goods  arrived  the  dinner-set  was  not  among 
them,  nor  were  some  glass  jugs  and  dishes,  all  of  which  had  been 
paid  for. 

The  next  day  my  friend  went  to  complete  our  list  and  inquire 
after  the  missing  articles.  The  man  seemed  quite  unconcerned 
at  the  inconvenience  to  which  we  had  been  put,  they  had  been 
overlooked " ;  and,  worse  still,  it  was  found  the  jugs  we  had 
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chosen  had  been  sold  and  deliTered  to  someone  else,  and  others 
we  did  not  care  for  bad  to  be  taken  instead. 

In  spite  of  this,  farther  goods  were  selected,  until  it  happened 
that  something  was  required  that  was  stocked  in  another  part 
of  the  department,  when  the  assistant  said  very  rudely :  "  I  wish 
you  would  ask  for  everything  you  want  at  once,  and  save  me  the 
trouble  of  running  around." 

As  it  was  owing  to  his  not  having  properly  attended  to  us  and 
neglecting  to  forward  our  purchases  that  a  second  visit  to  his 
department  had  been  necessary,  this  was  the  last  straw,  he  was 
told  the  rest  of  the  goods  would  be  got  elsewhere ;  and  his  firm 
lost  orders  to  a  considerable  value. 

Not  only  in  shops  was  there  a  lack  of  the  small  courtesies 
that  oil  the  wheels  of  life,  but  the  same  kind  of  thing  happened 
once  and  again  in  our  own  house. 

A  young  man  who  was  sent  from  one  of  the  largest  shops  to 
lay  the  matting  in  the  dining-room,  I  presume  resented  my 
entering  the  room  to  see  what  he  was  doing,  and  strutted 
around  sniffing  instead  of  using  his  handkerchief,  and  whistling 
in  the  intervals.  He  slashed  off  the  first  width  quite  fourteen 
inches  too  long  rather  than  take  the  trouble  to  measure  what 
was  required  with  any  accuracy.  This  being  irretrievable  I  said 
nothing  about  it,  but  determined  to  let  him  see  I  expected  reason- 
able economy  exercised,  I  remarked  that  if  the  next  width  was 
fitted  from  the  other  end  of  the  room,  the  pattern  would  match 
without  waste. 

The  suggestion  was  too  much  for  him,  and  he  replied  that  he 
did  not  choose  to  take  the  trouble  to  move  the  roll  of  matting 
from  one  end  of  the  room  to  the  other.  This  statement  proved 
too  much  for  my  equanimity,  and  I  told  him  that  if  he  was  so 
lazy  as  that  I  was  glad  to  say  I  was  not,  and  I  would  do  it  for 
him,  which  I  promptly  did,  although  I  own  the  roll  was  more 
than  I  should  have  cared  to  move  in  an  ordinary  way. 

He  had  the  grace  to  show  some  appearance  of  shame,  and  his 
manners  and  measurements  underwent  instant  improvement. 

The  lad  who  comes  for  orders  from  the  was  also  one  who 

believed  that  Manners  maketh  man,"  but  lacked  knowledge  of 
the  difference  between  good  and  bad.  Not  content  with  assuming 
a  tone  of  familiarity  whenever  I  met  him,  he  took  to  sending  in 
to  ask  me  to  come  out  to  give  the  orders  because  "  his  horse  was 
so  troublesome  that  he  could  not  get  off  it."  I  disbelieved  the 
plea,  for  I  have  had  to  do  with  horses  almost  from  babyhood,  and 
I  also  noticed  that  when  he  wanted  a  gossip  with  the  cook  there 
was  no  difficulty,  so  I  was  not  surprised  to  find  his  bicycle 
seized  in  the  same  way  one  afternoon  when  he  rode  up  to  the 
fence,  clung  on  to  it,  and  as  I  happened  to  be  in  the  garden 
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shouted  to  me  to  come  to  him.  I  went  down  to  the  shop  the 
next  day  with  the  intention  of  lodging  a  complaint,  bnt  on 
the  way  came  to  the  conclusion  that  if  I  could  not  myself 
reduce  a  cub  to  decent  behayiour  I  deserved  to  have  to  put 
up  with  the  infliction,  and  on  his  next  prancing  up  to  the 
gate  and  calling  to  me,  I  ordered  him  to  get  off  his  horse  and 
come  in. 

The  horse  stood  like  a  stock,  as  most  colonial  horses  do  when 
left  by  their  riders,  while  I  made  a  few  remarks  to  the  lad,  and 
told  him  in  answer  to  his  plea  that  "  he  came  in  as  often  as  I 
went  out  to  him,"  that  if  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  call  for 
orders  in  an  ordinary  way  I  should  send  them  down  to  the  shop 
or  change  my  butcher. 

A  piano  tuner  advertising  at  our  end  of  the  town  to  tune 
pianos  at  lOs.  Gd.  was  requested  to  attend  to  ours  after  removal. 

He  remarked  almost  on  entering  the  drawing-room  that  he 
did  "  not  like  "  that  kind  of  piano,  and  then  asked  the  owner 
what  she  wanted  done  to  it. 

It  wants  tuning,"  she  answered. 

"  I  can't  do  it  in  an  hour,"  he  remarked. 
I  have  often  known  three  spent  over  tuning  a  piano,"  said 
the  Dresden-trained  lady. 

You  don't  think  I  am  going  to  spend  three  hours  over  a 
piano  for  a  half-a-guinea !  "  he  exclaimed. 

'*  That  is  the  price  for  which  you  advertised  to  tune  pianos," 
she  reminded  him,  '*  but  if  you  object  to  doing  this  one  you  can 
leave  it ;  "  and  he  at  once  took  up  his  bag  and  walked  off,  to  her 
relief,  as  by  that  time  she  was  afraid  to  trust  the  instrument  in 
his  hands. 

We  found  that  a  guinea  seemed  to  be  the  usual  charge,  and 
was  paid  to  the  organist  of  the  nearest  church,  who  finally  put 
the  abused  piano  in  tune,  and  casually  remarked  that  it  was  a 
very  good  one. 

The  question  of  getting  the  washing  done  was  one  of  our 
greatest  perplexities.  In  addition  to  the  very  high  prices  charged 
by  the  steam  laundries,  several  objected  to  collecting  and  delivering 
so  for  out. 

Specially  licensed  Kafirs  wearing  a  badge  are  often  employed 
by  householders,  and  charge  from  a  shilling  to  eighteenpence  a 
dozen,  I  am  told,  the  owner  providing  soap.  They  fetch  the 
clothes  and  bring  them  back  rough-dried,  so  the  ironing  or 
mangling  has  still  to  be  done. 

On  one  occasion  a  friend  amused  us  by  pointing  to  a  large  flat 
parcel  placed  on  the  floor  in  front  of  the  dressing-table.  "I 
haven't  a  mangle,"  she  said,  so,  as  Dick  is  always  figuring  in 
front  of  the  looking-glass,  I  make  him  tread  out  the  sheets  and 
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towels.  Of  C0QIB6  he  doesn't  know  what  he  is  doing,  bat  I  think 
he  may  as  well  do  some  good  while  he  is  oiq^ng  there." 

We  had  no  "Dick"  with  whom  to  divert  ourselves  in  this 
way,  and  my  friend  had  a  weakness  for  having  the  washing  done 
by  a  white  woman,  so  when  a  forlorn-looking  Dutchman  came  to 
the  house  and  asked  if  we  could  let  his  wife  have  some  washing 
to  do,  we  sent  our  Kafir  boy  "  to  see  the  house,  and  finally 
entrusted  the  linen  to  her. 

This  arrangement,  however,  was  only  of  a  few  weeks'  duration. 
The  price  was  four  shillings  a  dozen  for  (ordinary  things,  and  they 
were  not  very  well  done ;  but  the  trouble  was  that  the  husband 
who  brought  them  back  could  neither  speak  nor  understand 
English,  and  every  week  there  was  a  wrong  delivery  at  the  house. 
None  of  us  could  speak  any  Dutch  but  Tom,  our  "  boy,"  and 
when  one  day  a  nightdress  was  not  forthcoming  he  eith^  failed 
to  know  what  a  nightdress  was  or  did  not  know  the  name  of  the 
garment  in  Dutch,  so  there  was  rather  a  deadlock.  As  I  knew 
the  second  generation  of  the  Dutch  family  spoke  English  glibly 
enough,  I  said  I  would  go  and  see  the  woman  myself  about  it. 
I  don't  think  I  shall  ever  forget  the  word  naohthempt  again ! 
Luckily,  I  took  Tom  to  show  me  the  way,  and  he  conducted  me 
to  very  grimy  quarters.  I  went  carefully  up  the  three  or  four  st^ 
that  led  to  the  open  doorway,  and  was  at  once  confronted  by  a 
gaunt  woman  whom  I — being  particularly  anxious  to  conduct 
the  aflEair  courteously  as  the  family  were  Dutch — asked  if  she 
was  Mrs.  J  ? 

She  replied  almost  ferociously  that  she  was,  and,  seeing  her 
husband  standing  by,  such  a  hdpless  figure  of  naught,  I  could 
forgive  her  the  vigour  of  that  response. 

A  grown-up  daughter  came  forward  to  interpet,  but  I  had  no 
sooner  explained  that  I  had  come  to  say  a  nightdress  had  not 
been  returned  than  interpretation  became  uimecessary — the 
Dutch  was  so  fluent  and  forcible  that  my  memory  recalled  quite 
as  much  as  I  wanted  to  hear.  She  called  me  a  thief  of  an 
Englishwoman,  and  shaking  her  fists  in  my  face,  said  the 
garment  had  come  back. 

At  this  point  my  "  boy,"  without  invitation  quietly  mounted 
the  steps  and  took  his  stand  a  foot  behind  me  while  I  attempted 
to  explain  that  it  had  {probably  been  left  at  some  other  house  but 
had  certainly  not  reached  ours ;  but  explanation  was  utterly 
useless,  and  I,  being  considerably  roused  myself  by  this  time, 
said  I  should  keep  back  five  shillings  till  the  unlucky  nightdress 
made  its  appearance — which  it  never  did. 

The  husband  came  round  the  next  day  to  say  his  wife  was 
ashamed  of  herself,  and  weren't  we  going  to  send  on  the  washing, 
a  few  days  later  he  came  again — but  we  beard  Tom  dismiss  him 
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without  troubling  us,  with  the  remark,  They  will  not  let  you 
have  any  more  washing." 

Our  next  essay  was  with  a  German  woman,  but  she  washed 
so  very  badly  that  some  things  had  to  be  put  right  into  water 
again ;  and  when  she  kept  the  linen  a  week  and  three  days,  we 
soon  gave  her  up,  and  made  another  attempt  with  a  steam 
laundry,  the  manager  promising  that  the  van  should  call,  but 
up  to  now  it  has  not  appeared. 

In  the  meantime  a  half-caste  woman  who  does  the  washing 
for  a  large  school  near  by  has  taken  ours,  and  for  the  moment 
seems  to  promise  fairly  well. 

The  question  of  a  regular  milk  supply  seemed  for  a  time 
almost  as  difficult  of  comfortable  settlement  as  the  Chinese 
labour  question.  Milk  is  sent  out  in  Johannesburg,  and  in  most 
of  the  other  Transvaal  towns,  I  believe,  in  whiskey  or  vinegar 
bottles,  to  which  plan  many  people  object,  because  they  are  not 
always  the  same  measure,  and  are  difficult  to  keep  sweet ;  but 
some  housekeepers  say  that  in  a  place  where  such  dust-stonns 
rage  the  custom  has  its  advantages,  as  the  milk  is  measured  out 
in  the  dairies  where  the  bottles  are  corked  down,  and  the  milk  is 
not  again  exposed  till  opened  in  the  purchaser's  house,  a  very 
desirable  thing  if  the  dust  is  so  charged  with  enteric  germs  as 
some  people  aver. 

For  our  first  bottle  of  milk  a  shilling  was  paid  at  a  shop.  I 
spoke  to  the  milkman  who  delivered  at  the  opposite  house  and 
found  his  price  was  ninepence  a  bottle,  but  as  I  knew  some  other 
people  quite  near  were  only  paying  sixpence,  and  milk  was  likely 
to  be  an  important  item  in  the  house,  I  felt  we  must  find  a  dairy 
where  that  was  the  price. 

A  friend  told  me  she  had  excellent  milk  from  a  man  about 
half-a-mile  from  our  house,  so  I  interviewed  him.  He  was  very 
polite,  and  escorted  me  over  his  cow-houses,  and  showed  me  the 
twenty-seven  Friezland  cows,  and  the  two  or  three  calves  he  was 
keeping. 

I  asked  him  if  he  had  no  Jerseys,  and  he  said  he  kept  three  to 
pull  up  the  quality  of  the  milk,  but  that  it  would  never  pay  to  use 
Jerseys  here,  as  quantity  of  milk  was  the  first  consideration.  No 
one  thinks  of  making  butter  where  excellent  fresh  Australian 
butter  can  be  bought  at  Is.  9d.  a  pound. 

There  seems  to  be  no  standard  of  quality  for  milk  required  by 
law  as  at  home,  but  almost  all  that  I  have  had  has  been  rich  and 
good.  It  is  always  boiled  directly  it  arrives,  and  then  kept  covered 
to  prevent  flies  from  touching  it,  and  when  cooled  has  a  thick 
cream  on  the  top. 

I  do  not  think  the  price  of  milk  is  dear  when  one  considers 
the  average  cost  of  a  cow  at  present  is  quite  sixty  pounds,  and 
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the  dairyman  told  me  he  had  lost  one  a  fortnight  before  for  which 
he  had  paid  seventy-one  pounds.  He  was  willing  to  let  us  have 
milk  if  we  fetched  it  from  his  house  in  the  afternoons — he  had  no 
morning's  milk  to  part  with,  and  having  no  customers  in  our 
suburb  he  could  not  undertake  to  deliver  so  far  out  of  his 
ordinary  round. 

Witii  this  arrangement  we  had  to  manage  for  three  or  four 
weeks,  and  very  awkward  we  found  it,  so  when  another  man 
called  offering  to  deliver  at  the  house  tvnce  daily  at  the  same 
price,  I  was  only  too  glad  to  agree  to  deal  VTith  him,  but  found 
myself  deluded,  for  he  never  appeared  vnth,  or  without,  milk,  and 
to  this  day  I  have  no  explanation  of  his  conduct.  However,  in 
time  one  of  the  haphazard  chances  that  seem  to  obtain  here, 
came  to  us  by  a  woman's  coming  to  our  house  by  mistake.  She 
happened  to  be  the  daughter  of  a  milkwoman  residing  within 
reasonable  distance,  and  the  woman  and  her  place  on  inspection 
proving  satisfactory,  we  now  get  good  milk  twice  a  day  at 
sixpence  a  bottle,  delivered  by  a  Kafir,  who  comes  around 
a  curious  sight,  enveloped  in  a  case  of  bottles. 


{To  he  continued.) 
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Mr.  Alexander  Siemens  and  Industrial  Economy. 

Thebb  were  one  or  two  portions  of  the  inangnral  address 
delivered  by  Mr.  Alexander  Siemens,  as  President  of  the  Institu- 
tion of  Electrical  Engineers,  which  possess  an  interest  beyond 
the  walls  of  the  Institution  and  beyond,  indeed,  the  boundaries 
of  Great  Britain.  They  deal,  as  it  happens,  with  extremely 
controversial  points — a  fact  which  may  add  a  certain  attractive- 
ness to  their  treatment  by  a  prominent  engineer. 

Mr.  Siemens  spoke  very  strongly  of  the  **  restriction  of 
output"  policy,  which,  although  repudiated  by  British  trade 
tmion  leaders,  nevertheless  appears  to  be  the  guiding  spirit  of 
the  average  working  man.  The  idea  underlying  it  is  that  there 
is  only  a  certain  amount  of  work  to  be  done,  a  certain  demand  to 
be  met,  and  if  each  workman  does  less  than  his  utmost,  more 
men  will  find  employment.  From  which  is  deduced  a  prejudice 
against  the  individual  workman  who  does  his  work  more  rapidly 
than  the  average,  and  against  labour-saving  machinery,  which, 
by  saving  labour,  "  puts  men  out  of  work." 

It  is  not  diflScult  to  show  that  this  policy  is  very  short-sighted. 
Mr.  Siemens  emphasises  the  fact  that  success  in  commercial 
competition  and  in  the  building  up  of  large  industries  is  dependent 
mainly  on  cheapness  of  production,  which  depends  in  turn  on 
the  working  capacity  of  men  and  machinery.  The  idea  of  a  fixed 
demand,  of  which  the  most  must  be  made  on  a  "ca'  canny" 
basis,  is  an  economic  fallacy.  As  a  general  rule,  the  sale  of  an 
article  increases  rapidly  with  the  lowering  of  the  price ;  consider 
how  the  trade  in  pins,  watches,  furniture,  bicycles  and  innumer- 
able other  articles  has  developed  when  a  large  output  was  achieved 
at  a  low  cost  per  article. 

Apart  from  competition,  the  restriction  of  output  is  a  radically 
bad  policy ;  in  view  of  the  increasing  keenness  of  competition  it 
becomes  almost  suicidal.  Already  it  has  proved  a  serious  handi- 
cap to  British  industrial  progress,  and  one  may  hope  that,  with 
better  knowledge,  the  leaders  of  the  working  men  will  see  their 
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way  to  undo  the  mischief  for  which  they  have  been  responsible 
to  a  great  extent. 

Trade  Union  Policy. 

Another  vital  point  of  a  kindred  character,  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Siemens,  was  the  endeavour  of  the  trade  unions  to  place  all 
workmen  on  the  same  level  as  &r  as  possible  regarding  duties 
and  wages.  He  gave  what  is  perhaps  an  extreme  case,  but  one, 
nevertheless,  which  indicates  the  general  attitude. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  he  introduced  the  continuous-working 
tank  glass  furnace  in  Leeds.  Previously,  all  glass  for  bottle 
making  had  been  melted  in  pots — a  system  with  vavious  draw- 
backs. The  tank  furnace  had  the  advantage  of  giving  a  constant 
supply  of  molten  glass,  at  the  right  temperature  and  easily 
available  for  bottle-blowing.  By  its  aid  the  glass-blowers  were 
able  to  turn  out  more  bottles  and  earn  higher  wages,  although 
the  bottles  were  sold  at  a  lower  price.  However,  the  trade  union 
objected  to  the  introduction  of  another  tank  furnace,  on  the 
ground  that as  it  was  not  likely  that  all  the  Yorkshire  employers 
would  follow  suit,  they  did  not  wish  to  have  some  of  their  men 
working  under  better  conditions  than  others."  For  twenty 
years  the  union  held  to  that  amazing  decision,  with  the  result 
that  hardly  any  glass  bottles  are  now  made  in  England. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  few  industries  where  so  clear-cut  an 
effect  of  mistaken  policy  has  been  produced,  as  in  glass-blowing 
there  has  been  an  exceptionally  small  proportion  of  non-union 
labour  to  counteract  union  policy.  But  it  points  a  moral  which 
industrial  communities  might  with  advantage  take  to  heart 
before  it  is  enforced  in  the  difficult  school  of  experience. 

Potentialities  of  India. 

Another  presidential  address — and  one  with  a  direct  Imperial 
bearing — was  that  delivered  by  Sir  Guilford  Molesworth  to  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  The  speaker  dealt  mainly  with 
India.  His  address  was  very  lengthy  and  very  panoramic,  but 
the  gist  of  it  was  that  the  advance  made  by  India  was  due  in 
great  measure  to  the  public  works  policy,  and  that  the  further 
progress  of  the  country  rested  upon  the  continuation  and  develop- 
ment of  the  irrigation,  railway,  and  other  enterprises  associated 
with  that  policy. 

The  average  Englishman  is  gradually  awakening  to  a  sense 
of  the  vast  potentialities  of  India,  with  its  300,000,000  of  frugal 
and  industrial  people,  and  its  area  of  nearly  2,000,000  square 
miles  abounding  in  mineral  wealth  and  natural  fertility.  The 
mere  catalogue  which  Sir  Guilford  gave  of  India's  resources  is 
impressive  enough.  With  its  enormous  coal-fields,  its  unparalleled 
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deposits  of  high-grade  iron  ores,  its  immense  timber  forests, 
its  numerous  waterfalls  which  may  be  utilised  as  centres  of 
electrical  power  distribution,  and  its  cotton,  wheat,  tea,  and 
similar  produce,  India  presents  a  new  world  for  capital  and 
enterprise  to  conquer. 

So  far,  the  Government  has  practically  fathered  every  project 
of  development ;  and  although  there  may  be  much  to  be  said  for 
that  policy,  it  is  important  to  recognise  the  fact  that  when  the 
Government  steps  in  at  the  door,  private  enterprise,  which  is  so 
active  in  colonial  development,  flies  out  of  the  window.  Now 
that  the  Government  has  put  its  hand  to  the  plough,  not  even 
the  severest  critics  of  paternal  Government  would  seek  to  make  it 
turn  back.  It  must  go  on,  and  complete  the  work  of  national 
development  which  it  has  undertaken.  Nevertheless,  it  might 
relieve  itself  of  part  of  the  burden  by  a  more  liberal  encouragement 
of  the  unfettered  conmiercial  spirit  which,  with  all  its  faults,  has 
been  a  most  useful  pioneer. 

Protection  for  Indian  Industries. 

In  this  connection  Sir  Guilford  made  some  significant 
remarks.  He  said  that  there  was  plenty  of  capital  in  India,  but 
that  neither  it  nor  British  capital  will  flow  to  a  market  in  which 
its  operations  are  checked  and  struggling  industries  are  swamped 
by  xmlimited  foreign  competition. 

The  imports  of  India,"  he  said, are  large,  and  a  moderate 
duty  on  them,  which  would  not  be  felt  by  the  masses,  would  not 
only  materially  aid  the  development  of  India's  industries,  but 
would  raise  a  revenue  that  would  afford  a  much-needed  relief 
from  the  dead  weight  of  taxation  on  the  land."  Eventually,  he 
added,  such  a  policy  would  be  productive  of  considerable  economy 
and  general  prosperity.  Sir  Guilford  has  great  faith  in  the 
internal  market  for  Indian  produce  and  thinks  that,  if  a  broad- 
minded  view  were  taken  of  India's  fiscal  question,  the  country 
could  not  only  develop  and  satisfy  its  home  demand  for  sugar, 
wheat,  cotton  and  other  articles  but  engage  in  an  export  trade 
which  woTild  be  advantageous  to  itself  and  to  this  country. 

Bridge  Competitions  in  Australia. 

''Bridge  Competitions"  mean  one  thing  in  Great  Britain 
and  quite  another,  according  to  Engineering,  in  Australia.  Both 
are  games  in  their  way,  but  the  Australian  form  deals  with  real 
bridges.  ''Every  two  or  three  years,"  soys  our  contemporary, 
"  the  colonists  in  search  of  healthy  excitement  appear  to  organise 
a  new  bridge-designing  contest.  Prizes  are  provided,  umpires 
and  referees  appointed,  the  roles  to  govern  the  contest  drawn  up, 
and  the  field  thrown  open  to  the  bridge*designers  of  every 
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nationality.  The  latter,  not  onderstanding  that  the  whole  affair 
is  simply  a  sporting  evttit,  and  little  likely  to  lead  to  a  definite 
contract,  enter  into  the  afEedr  with  zest,  spending  on  the  prepara- 
tion of  their  plans  a  sum  which  is  often  very  much  larger  than 
the  highest  prize  offered.  These  plans  are  doly  sent  in,  and 
adjudicated  on,  and  immediately  pigeon-holed.  The  prizes  are 
awarded  and  arrangements  begun  for  another  competition  for  a 
bridge  to  occupy,  perhaps,  exactly  the  same  site.*' 

Whether  this  sarcastic  indictment  is  justified  or  not,  tiie 
colonists  are  possibly  the  best  judge;  but  there  seems  to  be  a 
disparity  between  the  number  of  schemes  proposed  and  the 
number  of  those  which  are  actually  carried  out  The  cause  is 
apparently  the  lack  of  means  to  construct  public  works  of  a 
desirable  but  expensive  character,  and  in  that  case  our  contem- 
porary recommends  the  authorities  to  leave  the  matter  to  private 
enterprise.  One  effect  of  the  past  policy  is  that  the  colony  may 
find  it  less  and  less  easy  to  get  respectable  firms  to  spend  money 
in  preparing  plans  which  they  may  never  be  asked  to  carry  to 
completion. 

The  ''Hedou"  Rock  and  Ore  Breaker. 

The  descriptions  which  I  have  given  of  recent  innovations 
in  miniDg  machinery  may  be  supplemented  by  a  reference  to  the 
Heclou  "  rock  and  ore  breaker,  which  has  many  special  features 
of  interest.  It  belongs  to  the  gyratory  "  class,  which  is  used 
to  break  ore  and  rock  preparatory  to  its  further  reduction  by  large 
crushing  rolls. 

The  usual  form  of  gyratory  crushers  consists  essentially  of  a 
vertical  cylinder  with  a  central  shaft  whose  lower  end  fits  into 
an  eccentric.  As  the  eccentric  revolves  it  communicates  a  slow 
pendulum-like  motion  to  the  central  shaft,  which  has  the  effect  of 
crushing  rock  masses  which  are  fed  into  the  cylinder  from  its 
upper  end.  With  such  forms  there  is  great  diffictdty  in  keeping 
dust  out  of  the  eccentric ;  and  there  are  other  mechanical  diffi- 
culties. 

With  the  Heclou  "  breaker  the  central  shaft  is  made  hollow 
and  is  supported  on  an  inner  solid  shaft  with  a  ball-bearing  at  its 
summit.  The  lower  end  of  the  hollow  shaft  fits  over,  not  into, 
a  revolving  eccentric,  which  is  thus  protected  from  the  dust 
formed  by  the  crushed  ore.  The  hollow  shaft  is  supported  at 
the  point  of  least  motion  and,  being  hollow,  is  much  stronger 
than  the  solid  shaft  for  the  work  of  crushing.  The  Heclou 
breakers  are  made  in  various  standard  sizes,  ranging  in  capacity 
from  two  to  one  hundred  tons  per  hour.  Ten  of  the  largest  size, 
forming  tiie  largest  single  order  for  gyratory  ore  crushers  ever 
given,  are  being  built  for  the  Premier  (Transvaal)  Diamond 
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mines,  where  they  will  be  used  for  the  preliminary  crashing  of 
the  diamondiferons  blue  gromid. 

One  minor  point  of  practical  value  is  that  the  crashing  parts 
are  covered  with  layers  of  ''Era"  manganese  steel,  which  is 
exceptionally  toagh  and  durable  under  the  hardest  abrasive  action. 
When  worn,  these  layers  may  be  readily  replaced. 

The  CKro  Pulverising  Machine. 

In  connection  with  crushing  machines  a  new  form  of 
pulveriser,  used  for  a  different  purpose  from  the  above,  is  worthy 
of  notice.  The  C16ro  pulverising  machine  runs  at  a  high  speed 
and  crushes  by  a  rapid  beating  action. 

The  beaters  are  steel  bars  shaped  like  the  handle  of  a  drawer 
and  hinged  between  two  parallel  discs.  There  are  six  of  these 
beaters,  and  as  the  discs  revolve  they  take  up  a  radial  position, 
owing  to  centrifugal  force.  In  that  position  they  just  clear  the 
lower  semi-circular  part  of  a  casing  into  which  the  material  to  be 
pulverised  is  passed.  If  anything  exceptionally  hard,  such  as 
a  piece  of  steel,  is  introduced  along  with  this  material,  the 
beaters,  being  hinged,  "  give  "  before  it  and  suffer  no  injury.  The 
Paris  municipality  is  using  this  machine  to  pulverise  the  street 
sweepings  and  other  towns  refuse,  including  tins,  pottery,  glass  and 
other  odds  and  ends.  This  miscellaneous  stuff  emerges  f^om  the 
crusher  as  a  black  and  perfectly  homogeneous  mould,  without  a 
trace  of  any  solid  substwce,  and  ready  to  be  applied  at  once  as 
manure.  With  a  consumption  of  about  thirty  horse-power, 
between  ten  and  twelve  tons  of  this  material  are  dealt  with  per 
hour. 

When  dealing  with  quartz,  sandstone,  clinker,  and  copper, 
iron  and  other  ores,  the  Cliro  pulveriser  will  reduce,  in  an  hour, 
between  two  and  four  tons,  from  lumps  as  large  as  one's  fist  to  a 
fine  powder  in  one  operation,  with  an  expenditure  of  from  six  to 
eight  horse-power.  The  speed  of  running  is  about  1200  revolu- 
tions per  minute.  The  claim  is  made  that  it  is  more  economical 
than  stamps  in  dealing  with  hard  mineral  ores.  The  wear  and 
tear  is  Umited  to  the  beaters,  which  can  be  replaced  in  a  very  few 
minutes. 

Successful  Roller  Bearings. 

So  many  ardent  expectations  have  been  disappointed  in  con- 
nection with  roller  bearings  that  engineers  have  got  into  the 
habit  of  treating  announcements  of  success  with  scepticism. 
At  first  sight  roller  bearings  would  seem  to  be  a  natural 
evolution  from  ball  bearings.  The  latter  are  su£Gicient  to  bear 
the  strains  of  Ught  machinery  such  as  cycles,  but  the  heavy 
pressures  in  the  bearings  of  railway  and  tramway  cars  demand 
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a  larger  bearing  snrf aoe,  wfaioh  is  afforded  by  a  roller  in  place  of 


From  ibis  theoretical  point  of  view  roller  bearings  should 
have  been  by  now  as  common  as  ball  bearings ;  but  in  reality 
they  are  the  exception,  not  the  mle.  The  cause  lies  mainly  in 
the  high  cost  of  the  roller  bearings.  It  was  found  that  although 
they  reduced  friction  considerably,  their  first  cost,  and  the  cost 
of  maintenance,  made  them  commercially  unsuccessful  in  com- 
petition with  the  ordinary  form  of  bearing.  Now,  however,  the 
claim  is  made  that  a  satisfactory  form  of  bearing,  at  a  satis&ctory 
price,  is  available. 

An  experimental  train  was  recwtly  equipped  on  the  London, 
Brighton  and  South  Coast  Bailway  with  Empire  roller  bearings 
of  a  new  type.  The  bearings  have  been  used  for  journeys  forming 
a  total  of  80,000  miles  and  are  reported  to  have  given  excellent 
results.  The  bearings  are  perfectly  plain  cylinders,  fourteen 
being  used  in  each  bearing ;  and  they  are  kept  parallel  to  each 
other  and  the  shaft  by  means  of  a  Ught  cage. 

One  great  advantage  claimed  for  these  bearings  is  that  they 
enable  trains  to  be  started  very  easily  from  rest,  as  there  is  no 
static  friction  in  the  bearings  to  be  overcome.  The  starting  resist- 
ance is  stated  to  be  reduced  to  31b.  per  ton,  with  the  result  that 
there  is  little  or  no  jolting  at  starting.  Further,  the  consump- 
tion of  fuel  is  reduced  to  10  lb.  per  mile.  The  new  bearings  are, 
of  course,  more  expensive  than  the  ordinary  ones,  but  the  claim 
made  for  them  is  that  the  additional  cost  is  soon  covered  by  the 
saving  in  energy. 

Diesel  Oil  Engine. 

One  of  the  most  daring  innovations  in  connection  with  what 
engineers  call  **  prime  movers  "  is  the  Diesel  oil  engine,  which  is 
now  making  rapid  strides  in  the  conmiercial  world.  This  engine 
stands  quite  apart  from  all  other  forms  of  oil  engine,  owing  to 
the  absence  of  igniting  devices,  carburetter  or  vaporiser. 

In  order  to  understand  its  action  the  operations  must  be 
followed  through  four  strokes  of  the  piston.  At  the  first  down 
stroke  air  is  drawn  direct  from  the  atmosphere  into  the  cylinder. 
When  the  piston  rises  this  air  is  compressed  and  consequently 
becomes  hotter — ^hot  enough,  in  fact,  to  set  fire  to  oil.  At  the 
point  of  maximum  compression,  and  just  as  the  piston  is  starting 
on  the  down-stroke  again,  a  certain  amount  of  fuel  oil  is  blown 
into  the  cylinder  by  means  of  compressed  air.  This  oil  takes 
fire,  the  expansion  under  combustion  forcing  the  piston  down- 
wards. On  the  next  up-stroke  the  products  of  combustion, 
which  is  complete,  are  expelled  to  the  atmosphere,  and  witti  the 
succeeding  down-stroke  the  same  cycle  of  operations  is  repeated. 
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Thus  erery  stroke  in  four  is  a  power  stroke."  The  ronning 
is  wonderfully  smooth  and  even,  and  the  engine  is  making  itself 
particularly  useful  in  working  the  smaller  sizes  of  dynamo. 

Almost  all  classes  of  cheap  mineral  oil,  induding  crude 
petroleum,  crude  naphtha  and  shale  oils,  may  be  used ;  and  even 
ordinary  household  lamp  petroleum  will  give  economical  results 
and  prove  quite  safe.  The  drawbacks  of  the  engine  are  that  the 
heat  generated  in  compression  and  combustion  brings  the  moving 
parts  to  a  high  temperature  and  necessitates  special  lubricating 
and  cooling  arrangements  which  do  not,  however,  prevent  the 
engine  being  most  economical  and  easy  to  manage. 

The  makers  are  prepared  to  guarantee  that  the  consxmiption 
of  the  crude  petroleum  does  not  exceed  ^Ib.  per  brake  horse- 
power per  hour.  With  petroleum  costing  41«.  per  ton,  this 
means  ten  brake  horse-power  per  hour  for  one  penny — a  proposi- 
tion sufficiently  attractive  to  the  engineer,  especially  to  the 
colonial  engineer  in  districts  where  oil  is  more  readily  obtainable 
than  coal. 

Portable  Water  DistiUer. 

The  economical  production  of  fresh  VTater  is  an  important, 
and  often  a  serious,  problem  in  many  colonial  regions.  Various 
forms  of  water-distiller  are  in  use  for  the  purpose,  and  the  best  of 
them  is  the  one  which  produces  the  maximum  amount  of  pure 
water  with  the  minimum  expenditure  of  fuel. 

A  new  double  effect "  Stiller  has  been  devised  in  a  portable 
form,  suitable  for  prospecting  and  exploring  parties,  temporary 
hospitals,  small  mining  stations,  and  other  places  where  a 
permanent  plant  is  not  required.  The  peculiarity  of  the  double- 
effect  "  is  that  the  steam  given  off  in  the  first  partial  distillation 
is  used  to  complete  the  vaporisation  of  the  remaining  water. 
That  is  accomplished  by  pumping  the  impure  water  through  a 
series  of  tubes  in  one  vessel  which  contains  steam  from  the 
boiler.  The  steam  formed  from  the  impure  water  passes  into 
a  second  vessel  containing  tubes  through  which  the  remaining 
water  passes  continuously.  The  steam  so  formed,  along  with 
the  drip-water  of  the  second  vessel,  passes  direct  to  the  condenser 
and  is  discharged  as  pure  distilled  water. 

These  distillers  are  made  in  three  sizes,  capable  of  producing 
respectively  28,  47  and  65  gallons  of  pure  distilled  water  per  hour. 
So  economical  is  the  process  that  no  less  than  44  lbs.  of  gained 
pure  water,  in  addition  to  a  full  supply  of  boiler-feed  water  (from 
the  drip-water  in  the  first  vessel,  which  is  also  used  to  heat  the 
impure  water  on  its  passage  to  that  vessel)  have  been  obtained  by 
the  combustion  of  1  lb.  of  net  fuel.  The  boiler  is  provided  with 
an  extra  large  fire-box  for  burning  wood ;  and  both  parts  of  the 
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apparatus  are  mounted  on  strong  carriages  with  light  steel  frames, 
suitable  for  animal  haulage. 

A  New  Wood-Preserving  Process. 

There  are  so  many  processes  for  the  preservation  of  wood, 
each  of  which  claims  to  be  the  best,  that  it  may  seem  invidious 
to  refer  to  any  one  in  particular.  But  there  are  some  particular 
features  of  interest  in  the  Powell  process,  which  is  recent  enough 
to  deserve  attention  on  the  score  of  novelty,  and  old  enough  to 
have  proved  its  value  and  its  feasibility. 

Reduced  to  its  simplest  elements,  the  process  consists  of  im- 
mersing the  timber  in  a  saccharine  solution,  and  then  drying  it 
in  hot  chambers.  Truck-loads  of  the  timber  are  run  into  a  steel 
chamber  which  is  then  hermetically  sealed  and  filled  with  the  solu- 
tion. After  the  soaking  process  the  truck  is  run  into  the  drying 
chambers,  of  which  there  are  three,  heated  to  123'',  160'',  and 
218''  Fahrenheit  respectively.  The  wood  is  stated  to  be  hardened 
and  toughened  by  the  treatment,  rendered  less  flammable,  and 
made  almost  proof  against  dry-rot  and  other  forms  of  decay. 

Any  class  of  wood  may  be  treated,  but  the  process  is  particu- 
larly adaptable  to  railway  sleepers,  paving-blocks,  and  all  classes 
of  decorative  work.  The  necessary  plant  is  by  no  means  com- 
plicated, and  requires  only  a  moderate  amount  of  skilled  attention 
— ^features  which  recommend  the  process  for  application  under 
colonial  conditions. 


IfwenUam  of  iniere$t  to  (hone  engaged  in  BrUUh  muIimMm 
wiU  he  noticed  regufa/rly  under  the  tiOe  of  Sisienee  amd 
Invention.**  With  the  view  of  increeuing  the  utilitg  of  G^e 
information  ae  much  a§  poeetble^  mamkfactiwrert  of  new  plant 
and  machinery  are  invited  to  »end  particu1ar$  to  the  Editor. 

Hie  Editor  wiU  be  pleaeed  to  put  oversea  contrihutoTB  into 
correepondence  with  any  of  ihefi/rme  mentioned  in  thie  article. 
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WOMEN  OF  THE  ^HUMAN  COMEDY 


A  LADY  whose  reading  is  not  wholly  confined  to  the  novels  of 
the  hour  was  heard  to  dismiss  Balzac  with  the  remark,  uttered 
with  evident  beUef  in  its  absolute  veracity,  "  There  are  no  good 
women  in  his  books."  One  knows  this  easy  species  of  criticism 
too  well.  "Dickens  never  drew  a  gentleman,"  "All  Thackeray's 
modest  women  are  namby-pamby,"  are  phrases  which  are  repeated 
with  as  much  assurance  as  the  statements  that  "  There  are  no 
snakes  in  Ireland,"  "  no  owls  in  Iceland,"  and  "  no  cats  mentioned 
in  the  Bible."  With  the  propounders  of  sweeping  literary 
generalisations  it  is  certainly  not  worth  while  to  enter  upon  any 
discussion  during  a  casual  meeting  at  a  dinner- table  or  a  garden- 
party,  where  most  of  the  company  care  no  more  about  the 
characters  of  the  women  in  Balzac's  novels  than  they  care  whether 
the  fisher  of  the  murex  made  a  fortune  by  his  fishing,  or  John 
Eeats  by  his  poems.  To  begin  with,  one  would  have  to  arrive  at 
a  mutual  understanding  of  the  qualities  of  goodness.  This  much 
may  be  conceded  without  any  undue  favour,  that,  with  rare  ex- 
ceptions, the  most  admirable  creations  of  Balzac,  whether  women 
or  men,  are  persons  whom  Dr.  Portman  would  not  have  considered 
suitable  companions  for  Arthur  Pendennis,  and  whose  conventional 
ideas  would  have  appeared  quite  dreadful  to  the  worthy  inhabi- 
tants of  Cranford. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  surer  evidence  of  inferiority  in  a  work  of 
the  imagination,  novel,  play,  or  poem,  than  the  unwritten  sugges- 
tion to  the  reader  to  divide  the  characters  into  two  distinct  classes, 
the  "  good  "  people  and  the  "  bad."  In  any  case,  the  game  would 
be  so  diflicult  for  the  reader  of  Balzac's  novels  that  it  would  cease 
to  be  amusing  long^  before  any  noticeable  result  was  achieved. 
The  better  and  the  worse  might  be  sorted  out,  more  or  less  un- 
fairly, but  the  "  black  "  and  the  "  white  "  could  not  be  classified 
without  allowing  a  large  appearance  of  grey  on  either  side. 

It  is  well  to  get  over  this  question  of  commonplace  "  criticism," 
nearly  all  the  women  whose  characters  are  most  admirably 
imagined  and  presented  in  the  '  Com6die  Humaine '  being,  in  the 
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very  English  sense  of  the  word,  frsil.  Here  and  there  we  have 
an  iive  Chardon,  an  Ursnle  Mironet,  an  Honorine,  pure  as  a 
Sophia  Western  or  a  Lady  Castlewood,  but  we  must  recognise 
the  fact  that  it  is  the  darker  side  of  social  existence  which,  on  the 
whole,  is  presented  to  us  in  what  might  almost  as  aptly  have  been 
called  the  'Human  Tragedy.'  For  the  reassurance  of  anxious 
readers  who  know  not  Balzac  and  may  have  seen  some  of  his 
novels  in  the  hands  of  young  persons  "  it  must  be  added  that 
vice  in  the  '  Com6die  Humaine '  almost  invariably  leads  to  misery. 
The  endings  of  'La  Babouilleuse,'  Valerie  Mameffe,  the  ''fille 
aux  yeux  d'or,"  and  Julie  d'Aiglemont,  for  examples,  might  satisfy 
the  sternest  Puritans,  and  indeed  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any 
novehst  has  shown  the  earthly  penalty  of  sin  in  a  more  terrible 
Ught. 

In  the  analysis  of  the  workings  of  the  human  heart,  and  of 
whatever  organ  may  take  its  place  in  heartless  people,  of  whom 
there  are  many  in  his  novels,  Balzac  toiled  more  assiduously  than 
any  novelist  before  or  since.  Nowadays  we  talk  more  of  the  soul 
than  the  heart.  It  is  the  ''psychology"  of  M.  Bourget,  for 
instance,  that  we  discuss,  not  the  "  kerology,"  or  whatever  the 
correct  dog-Greek  may  be.  There  is  no  doubt  a  very  real  distinc- 
tion, the  women  of  Balzac's  imagination  being  for  the  most  part 
moved  by  instincts  almost  as  near  to  the  animal  as  to  the  spiritual, 
in  spite  of  the  fine  words  in  which  their  feelings  are  expressed. 

Sainte-Beuve  declared  that  he  was  inclined  to  call  Balzac  the 
lover  of  his  marquises,  and  Mr.  Henry  James,  in  his  remarkable 
introduction  to  '  Two  Young  Brides,'  in  the  "  Century  of  French 
Romance  "  series,  has  said  of  the  "  great  ladies  "  of  the  '  Comidie 
Humaine '  that "  it  is  as  surrounded  by  them,  even  as  some  magni- 
ficent, indulgent  Pasha  by  his  overflowing  seraglio,  that  Balzac 
sits  most  at  his  ease."  Whether  we  agree  or  no^  dq^ends  on 
individual  impressions  and  not  on  matters  of  proof.  Often 
Balzac  appears  quite  as  much  at  his  ease  with  Madame  Birotteau 
and  C^arine,  with  Madame  Grandet  and  Eugenie,  with  poor  old 
Madame  Desroches  and  Josephine  Bridau,  vnth  the  unhappy 
little  Pierrette  or  the  fortunate  little  Ursule  as  with  any  of 
the  luxurious  and  generally  passion-troubled  marquises  of  "  the 
Faubourg."  To  one  of  the  semi-great  ladies— the  provincial 
queens  of  the  '  Com^e,' — by  the  way,  Mr.  Henry  James  is  not 
entirely  just.  He  tells  his  readers  that  "  The  whole  episode  of 
Madame  de  Bargeton's  'chucking'  Lucien  de  Bubempri,  on 
reaching  Paris  with  him,  under  pressure  of  Madame  d'Espard's 
shockability  as  to  his  coat  and  trousers,  and  other  such  matters, 
is  either  a  magnificent  lurid  document  or  the  baseless  fabric  of  a 
vision.  The  great  wonder  is  that,  as  I  rejoice  to  put  it,  we  can 
never  really  discover  which,  and  that  we  feel,  as  we  read,  that  we 
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oftn't,  and  that  we  Buffer  at  the  hands  of  no  other  author  this 
particular  helplessness  of  immersion." 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  not  only  did  Lucien  chuck  "  Nals 
quite  as  much  as  she  "chucked"  him,  but  that  the  mutual 
disillusionment  came  before  Madame  de  Bargeton  had  seen  her 
cousin  Madame  d'Espard,  after  the  flight  to  Paris.  At  the 
Vaudeville,  during  the  first  visits  to  the  theatre,  we  are  told  of 
Lucien  that  "  the  presence  of  many  pretty  women,  beautifully 
dressed  in  the  very  latest  fashions,  forced  him  to  remark  the  out- 
of-date  toilette  of  Madame  de  Bargeton.  Although  it  was 
tolerably  ambitious,  the  materials,  colours,  and  style  were  alike 
old-fashioned.  The  coiffure  also,  which  had  so  charmed  him  at 
Angouldme,  now  appeared  in  shocking  taste  compared  with  the 
delicate  devices  exhibited  by  the  other  women  present."  Similar 
thoughts  were  troubling  the  pretty — if  ridiculously  adorned — 
head  of  Nals  herself. 

n  86  pr^parait  ohez  Madame  de  Bargeton  et  chez  Lucien  un  d^aenchante- 
ment  sur  eux-mdmes  dont  la  cause  ^tait  Paris.  La  vie  8*y  agrandissait  aux 
yeuz  du  poete,  oomme  la  sooi^  prenait  une  force  nouvelle  aux  yeuz  de  Louise. 

It  is  not  entirely  gallant,  therefore,  to  lay  upon  Madame  de 
Bargeton  and  Madame  d'Espard's  shockabihty "  the  entire 
responsibility  for  the  breaking-up  of  the  Angoul^me  romance. 

In  the  same  lively  and  enthusiastic  essay  to  which  I  have 
referred,  and  which  contains  one  of  the  most  obviously  sincere 
and  understanding  tributes  to  Balzac  in  the  English  language, 
Mr.  James  has  a  striking  passage  on  the  particular  question 
of  Balzac's  representation  of  women. 

He  gets,  [says  the  American  critic] ,  for  further  intensity,  into  the  very  skin 
of  his^attntf*  mort^M — ^into  each  alternately,  as  they  are  different  enough ;  so 
that  any  other  mode  of  representing  women,  or  of  representing  anybody, 
becomes,  in  juxtaposition,  a  thing  so  void  of  the  active  contortions  of  truth 
as  to  be  comparatively  wooden.  He  bears  children  with  Madame  de  I'Estorade, 
knows  intimately  how  she  suffers  for  them,  and  not  less  intimately  how  her 
correspondent  sniffers,  as  well  as  enjoys,  without  them.  Big  as  he  is  he  makes 
himself  smaU  to  be  handled  by  her  with  young  maternal  passion  and  positively 
to  handle  her  in  torn  with  infantile  innocence. 

The  expression  of  a  belief  in  Balzac's  imaginative  power  could 
scarcely  go  further  than  that  "positively,"  but  the  extraordinary 
force  of  Balzac's  analysis  of  mental  workings  must  impress  every 
careful  reader,  and  justifies,  more  than  any  of  his  elaborate 
pictures  of  material  objects,  his  place  as  the  very  High-Priest  of 
"  realism." 

Women,  [declares  the  abominable  Colonel  Bridau],  are  naughty  children, 
they  are  animals  inferior  to  man,  and  we  must  make  them  fear  us,  for  the 
worst  thing  that  can  happen  to  us  is  to  be  ruled  by  such  creatures. 
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The  opinion  thus  giren  by  the  biggest  bUckguard  that 
Balzao  has  invented  or  presented  is  but  a  coarse  and  brutal 
expression  of  the  idea  uttered  by  the  angry  hero  of  Locksley 


Shall  it  not  be  soom  to  me  to  harp  on  saoh  a  moulder'd  string? 
I  am  shamed  thro*  all  my  nature  to  have  loved  so  slight  a  thing. 

Weakness  to  be  wroth  with  weakness  t  woman's  pleasore,  woman's  pain — 
Natnre  made  them  blinder  motions  bounded  in  a  shallower  brain. 

Balzac's  own  presentation  of  the  "woman"  question,  not 
formulated,  but  to  be  gathered  from  his  analysis  of  emotions  and 
mental  processes/'  is  that  women  are  rather  a  distinct  variety 
of  the  race  than  a  higher  or  lower  form. 

Among  the  women  whose  characters  are  most  clearly  drawn 
in  the  novels  are  Henriette  de  Mortsauf ,  the  heroine  of  '  Le  Lys 
dans  la  Valine/  Julie  d'Aiglemont  in  '  La  Femme  de  Trente  Ans/ 
the  Duchesse  de  Langeais  in  the  '  Histoire  des  Treize/  Goralie  in 
'  Illusions  Perdues/  and  Yal&rie  Mameffe  in  '  Cousine  Bette.' 
These  five  cover  between  them  a  great  part  of  the  picture  of 
woman's  dealings  with  man  in  the  '  Human  Comedy.'  Henriette 
quite  openly  prefers  the  romantic  FSlix  de  Vandenesse  to  her 
hypochondriacal  husband,  who  allows  her  ample  freedom,  having 
almost  perfect  confidence  in  her  fidelity.  She  remains  virtuous, 
never  allowing  F61ix  more  than  an  occasional  kiss  on  her  hair  or 
her  hand,  and  for  ever  urging  upon  him  the  enormous  superiority 
of  a  union  of  souls  over  any  physical  sympathy.  She  dies  at 
length  of  jealousy  and  virtue  combined,  the  novelist  leaving  us  in 
doubt— though  hardly  in  doubt  after  all — as  to  whether  all  the 
time  this  unhappy  wife  had  not  been  just  as  anxious  to  throw 
her  bonnet  over  tiie  nearest  windmill  as  her  lover  to  see  her  do 
it.  Antoinette  de  Langeais,  more  bound  by  matrimony  than 
Henriette,  in  spite  of,  or  rather  because  of  the  fact  that  she  is 
separated  from  her  husband,  also  remains  ''virtuous" — techni- 
cally— till  she  dies.  She  dies,  indeed,  on  the  very  day  that  her 
lover  comes  to  carry  her  off,  aided  by  the  secret  society  to  which 
he  belongs,  from  the  convent  in  which  she  had  sought  oblivion 
after  her  discovery  of  the  terrible  truth  that  surrender  may  come 
too  late  to  be  effective.  Both  these  examples  may  suggest  that 
the  novelist  believed  in  the  proverb  ''  everything  comes  to  him 
who  waits,"  if  death  does  not  come  first — and  what  an  if  1  Only, 
in  the  case  of  Armand  de  Montriveau  and  Antoinette  de  Langeais, 
when  the  gift  so  long  sought  came  to  him  at  last  he  would  not 
have  it,  and  when  the  gift  she  had  so  tardily  sought  came  to  her 
she  was  no  longer  "  in  being." 

Julie  d'Aiglemont — ^we  become  so  familiar  with  duchesses 
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marchionesses,  and  countesses,  in  Balzac's  novels  that  we  talk 
about  them  by  their  Christian  names  as  readily  as  if  they  were 
mere  Hetty  Sorels  or  Dolly  Yardens — appears  in  two  characters. 
The  man  who,  loving  her  from  a  mere  peep  through  a  carriage 
window,  literally  devotes  his  life  to  her  and  for  her,  dying  of  pneu- 
monia after  hanging  on  the  sill  of  her  window  throughout  a  cold 
night  "  to  save  her  honour,"  makes  no  impression  on  her  virtuous 
resolves,  unless  to  strengthen  them.  Yet  Julie,  like  a  namesake 
of  hers  on  the  other  side  of  the  Pyrenees, 


but  Donna  Julia  consented  with  the  lover  to  whom  she  whispered, 
whereas  in  Julie's  case  it  was  with  another  one. 

Coralie,  the  piquant  actress  who  takes  Lucien's  worthless 
heart  by  storm,  and  loves  him  so  devotedly,  is  one  of  the  least 
selfish  of  the  swarming  amowreuses  drawn  by  Babsac.  Frail,  of 
course,  she  is,  but  compared  vrith  the  poet  for  whose  love  she  is 
happy  to  die  in  misery  she  is  an  angel  of  light. 

We  come  then  to  the  last  of  the  five  types  that  were  named 
together — Madame  Mameffe.  If  Philippe  Bridau  is,  as  I  hold, 
the  worst  man  drawn  by  Balzac,  Valerie  Mameffe  may  take  her 
place  at  the  other  end  of  the  chimney-piece.  Their  figures  in 
bronze  would  make  a  perfect  pair  of  ornaments  for  the  drawing- 
room  of  a  wealthy  blackmailer  married  to  a  woman  who  had 
destroyed  her  first  husband.  Valerie,  linked  by  marriage  to  an 
odious  man,  selling  her  beauty  to  two  men  at  once,  giving  it  to  a 
third,  and  (promising  the  reversion  to  a  fourth  who  has  possessed 
it  before  any  of  the  rest,  and  been  deceived  in  his  absence,  is  not 
merely  immoral  and  false,  she  is  a  wicked  mother  who  neglects 
her  only  child,  a  swindler  who  trades  as  much  upon  the  better 
instincts — rare  enough — of  her  lovers  as  upon  her  own  shame.  To 
sketch  this  fascinating  and  horrible  creature  in  few  words  would 
be  impossible.  She  is  the  very  incarnation  of  the  evil  wrought 
by  physical  beauty,  bright  intellect,  and  entire  lack  of  principle 
combined.  Her  horrible  end,  so  utterly  horrible  as  almost  to  pass 
into  the  ridiculous,  and  thus  to  prove  the  possibility  of  extremes 
meeting,  is  but  one  among  scores  of  instances  of  the  frequent 
appearance  of  that  poetic "  justice,  that  Ux  talionis^  one  may 
almost  call  it,  in  the  '  Com6die  Humaine,'  whereby  men  who 
ruin  others  are  ruined  at  the  last  themselves,  and  women  whose 
attractions  are  the  curse  of  men  are  brought  to  misery  at  the 
last  by  men  with  whose  affections  they  have  played. 

No  novelist  has  ever  devoted  more  space  and  attention  to  the 
personal  appearance  of  his  characters  than  Balzac,  who,  more  than 
any  other,  seeks  in  the  physical  form  for  ihe  expression  of  the 
spiritaal  or  intellectual  nature.   As  a  result,  we  see  many  curious- 
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looking  people.  The  peisonal  appemnoe  of  Eng^e  Giandet, 
for  instance,  who,  in  popular  esteem,  was  onoe — and  may  still  be 
— quite  the  leading  lady  "  of  the  '  Hmnan  Comedy,'  is  not  at  all 
of  a  kind  that  an  ordinary  novelist  would  consider  suitable  for  a 
heroine.  She 

belonged  to  that  type  of  girl,  strongly  built,  that  one  sees  in  the  lower  middle 
class,  and  whose  charms  appear  rather  commoni^aoe ;  but  if  she  resembled  tiie 
V&mu  de  Milo,  her  figure  was  dignified  by  that  sweetness  of  Christian  senti- 
ment which  purifies  a  woman  and  lends  her  a  distinction  unknown  to  the 
sculptors  of  antiquity.  She  had  an  enormous  head,  with  the  forehead, 
masculine  yet  delicate,  of  the  Jupiter  of  Fhidias,  and  grey  eyes  on  which  her 
chaste  existence,  en  i'yport<mt  taut  enHSre,  imprimaU  une  lumUre  jaiiUi$9ante, 
(How  can  one  tran^ate  such  phrases  with  any  hope  of  sueoess?)  The 
traits  of  her  round  face,  formerly  fresh  and  rosy,  had  been  afiBM^bed  by 
a  small-pox  clement  enough  to  leave  no  markings,  but  which  had  destroyed 
the  bloom  of  a  skin  that,  nevertheless,  was  still  so  soft  and  fine  that  the  pure 
kiss  of  her  mother  left  for  the  moment  a  red  mark  upon  it.  Her  nose  was 
rather  too  big,  but  it  was  in  harmony  with  a  mouth  the  colour  of  red  lead 
(nUmum),  at  which  the  lips  d  miUe  raiei  were  full  of  afleotion  and  kindnsiiSi 
Her  neck  was  of  a  perfect  roundness*  Her  swelling  bosom,  carefully  veiled, 
attracted  the  regard  et  faUait  river;  she  lacked,  no  doubt,  a  little  of  that 
grace  which  can  be  acquired,  but,  for  connoisseurs,  the  inflexibility  of  that 
stately  figure  would  have  been  charming.  Eug^e,  tall  and  strongly-buOt, 
offered  then  nothing  of  that  ^  prettiness  "  which  pleases  the  world  at  large,  but 
she  was  beautiful  with  that  beauty  so  easily  overlooked,  and  by  which  artists 
alone  are  captivated. 

A  painter,  seeking  a  model  such  as  Raphael  found  for  his 
Madonnas,  might  have  seen  in  Eugenie,  under  her  unru£3ed  brow, 
we  are  told,  "  a  world  of  love,  and  in  her  eyes  the  je  ne  sais  quoi 
divine.  Her  features,  the  contour  of  her  head,  which  passion 
had  not  impaired  or  worn,  resembled  the  lines  so  softly  and  evenly 
traced  in  the  background  of  some  placid  lake.  That  tranquU 
countenance,  tinted,  bordered  with  light  like  a  pretty  opening 
flower,  gave  rest  to  one*s  soul,  and  conveyed  the  charm  of  the 
conscience  which  was  reflected  there,  and  which  redemandait  le 
regard.*' 

One  is  tempted  to  give  up  as  hopeless — as  indeed  it  is — the 
attempt  to  convey  Balzac's  descriptions  of  women,  in  their  full 
significance,  in  another  language  than  the  French  in  which  they 
were  written.  Balzac's  French  is  in  many  ways  peculiar  to  him- 
self. His  adverse  critics,  at  the  time  when  his  novels  were 
appearing,  found  it  easy,  as  I  have  shown  in  an  earlier  article,  to 
make  sport  of  his  adjectives  and  his  similes  and  metaphors.  Let 
us  glance  at  another  of  his  leading  ladies,  Mademoiselle  F^cit6 
des  Touches,  as  charming  to  the  eye  at  forty  as  at  one-and-twenty 
— like  many  other  of  Balzac's  beauties — yet  whose  charms,  as 
described  at  exceptional  length — even  for  him — by  Balzac,  might 
seem  ridiculous  if  one  took  every  word  in  its  literal  sense.    She  is 
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less  tiiftn  five  feet  high,  she  has  high  cheek  bones,  rather  straight 
hips,  a  neck  which  shows  "  des  plis  d'nne  magnificence  athl^tiqne/' 
and  a  shoulder-joint  which,  "semble  appartenir  k  nne  femme 
colossale/'  while  the  tip  of  her  nose  possesses  "  a  sort  of  mobihty 
which  does  wonders  in  those  moments  when  she  is  indignant, 
angry,  or  antagonistic." 

The  truth — or  part  of  it  at  any  rate — ^is  that  Balzac  does  not 
always  mean  exactly  what  he  says.  If  we  heard  of  an  English  girl 
that  she  had  "  nne  t6te  6norme,"— referring  to  her  actual  head 
and  not  to  her  coiffure — or  that  "Tattache  des  bras,"  "semble 
appartenir  k  une  femme  colossale,"  we  should  expect  to  see,  when 
we  made  her  acquaintance,  a  young  woman  whose  size  of  head 
and  of  shoulders  was  a  deformity  seriously  detracting  from  her 
personal  charms.  Yet  in  the  oases  of  Eugenie  and  F£licit£  there 
is  no  suggestion  that  their  creator  regarded  them  as  inviting  pity 
for  any  defects  in  their  beauty.  One  of  the  pitfalls  for  translators 
is  in  those  many  words  which,  in  ordinary  parlance,  are  "  the  same 
in  both  languages."  There  are  dozens  of  instances  in  Balzac 
where  horrible  and  terrible  no  more  mean  "  horrible "  and 
''terrible"  than  en  effet  means  ''in  effect,"  than  vicaire  means 
"  vicar,"  curi  "  curate,"  libraire  "  librarian,"  or  iditeur  "  editor," 
or,  to  come  nearer  home,  than  "terrible"  means  anything 
dreadful  when  a  Kentish  farmer  declares  it  is  "  a  terrible  good 
year  for  hops."  To  translate  inorme  by  "large"  or  colossale 
by  "  imposing  "  would  perhaps  be  nearer  the  truth  in  the  above 
quotations.  Gautier,  from  whose  description  of  Mademoiselle 
Georges  Balzac  borrowed  many  touches  for  F£licit£,  had  said  of 
the  actress  "  Tattache  des  bras  a  quelque  chose  de  formidable." 

Balzac,  as  his  readers  soon  discover,  is  a  great  "  generaliser." 
His  Bretons  and  Normans,  for  example,  will  always  be  true  to  their 
social  characteristics,  and  so  great  is  Balzac's  belief  in  race  that 
a  blonde  or  a  brunette,  as  the  case  may  be,  will  have  certain 
tendencies,  and  will  behave  in  given  circxmistances  in  a  certain 
way.  Some  of  his  physical  generalisations — so  to  speak — may 
appear  overdrawn  to  many. 

For  example  he  tells  us  of  Julie  d'Aiglemont  that, 

In  common  with  nearly  all  the  women  who  have  yery  long  hair,  she  was 
peileotly  white.  Her  Bkin,  of  a  wonderful  delicacy,  a  symptom  that  rarely 
deoeiyes,  annonnoed  a  true  sensitiveness,  evidenced  also  by  the  type  of  her 
features,  which  had  that  marveUous  finish  that  Chinese  artists  give  to  their 
famtastic  paintings.  Her  neck  was  perhaps  a  little  long,  but  that  sort  of  neck 
is  the  most  graoefol,  and  lends  to  a  woman's  head  a  vagae  afl^ty  with  the 
magnelio  imdnlatioiiB  of  the  snake.  Even  without  a  single  one  of  the  thousand 
signs  by  which  the  most  hypocritical  natures  are  revealed  to  the  observer,  one 
would  be  able  to  discern  a  woman's  character  by  attentively  watching  the 
movements  of  the  head  and  the  bendings  of  the  neck,  so  varied,  and  so 
expressive. 
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Another  of  Balzac's  marked  feminine  types  "  is  Juana  de 
Mancini,  who,  after  her  marriage  to  Diard,  when  she  was 

siroggling  at  eyery  moment  agAinst  her  nature,  hall  Spanish  and  half  Italian, 
haying  dried  up  the  fomitain  of  her  tears  by  secret  weeping,  was  one  of  tiiose 
typical  creations  destined  to  sepresent  feminine  onhappiness  in  its  largest 
expression;  sorrow  incessantly  aotiye,  and  the  depicting  of  which  would 
require  observations  so  minute  that,  for  people  avid  of  dramatic  emotions,  they 
would  become  insipid.  Such  an  analysis,  where  every  wife  could  find  some 
of  her  own  suffecings  described,  would,  if  it  were  to  comprise  them  all,  fill  an 
entire  book. 

One  of  the  two  provincial  ''pr^enses"  of  the  'Hnman 
Comedy '  is  Madame  de  Bargeton,  for  whom  marriage  and  the 
world  were  a  nimnery.  She  lived  on  poetry,  as  a  nan  lives  on 
religion."  The  other  is  Dinah  de  la  Baudraye,  who  makes  such 
a  fool  of  herself  with  Loosteau,  the  unprincipled  journalist.  In 
the  days  before  she  met  that  most  unromantic  of  lovers  her 
provincial  salon  was  very  "  select "  indeed,  and  very  cultured." 

Desirous  of  maintaining  her  inteUigenoe^*  at  the  level  of  the  ^^tnowvemetU 
pofrttien"  Madame  de  la  Baudraye  would  not  suffer  from  anyone  en^ty 
remarks,  nor  worn-out  complimento,  nor  phrases  without  point ;  she  declined 
to  listen  to  that  babbling  of  gossip,  that  back-stairs  tittle-tattle  which  is  the 
chief  component  of  provincial  conversation. 

By  the  best  company/'  says  Hazlitt  of  some  commonplace 
critic,  "  of  which  he  is  perpetually  talking,  he  means  persons  who 
live  on  their  own  estates  and  other  people's  ideas."  That  was 
not  Dinah's  reading  of  the  term.  The  "  bavardage  "  to  which 
she  refused  a  hearing  was  just  that  endless  chatter  and  blast " 
of  which  Emerson  writes  as  one  of  the  gravest  calamities  that 
can  come  upon  a  house. 

Mademoiselle  des  Touches,  more,  perhaps  than  any  other 
woman  of  Babsac,  was  accustomed  to  entertain  what  was  really 
the  best "  company,  so  far  as  conversation  is  concerned.  When, 
on  a  notable  occasion,  the  Paron "  de  Nucingen  and  his  wife 
were  present  at  one  of  her  most  select  "  second  parties,"  it  was, 
we  may  fancy,  merely  in  order  to  allow  the  Alsatian  financier  to 
make  his  remark,  containing  more  of  esprit  than  he  realised — 
**  Gomme  on  ouplie." 

The  hostess  on  that  occasion  no  doubt  had  certain  afiGbities 
with  Q^rge  Sand.  F61icit6,  declares  the  horrified  cur6  to  the 
mother  of  Calyste,  the  handsome  young  man  who  spends  all  his 
evenings  in  the  society  of  the  celebrated  woman-writer,  is  an 
amphibious  heing  who  is  neither  man  nor  woman,  who  smokes 
like  a  hussar,  and  writes  like  a  journalist." 

Among  the  comparatively  few  notable  women  of  Balzac's 
novels  who  are  neither  wives  nor  lovers,  Mademoiselle  Z6phirine 
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de  Oa^c  stands  oat  veiy  clearly  against  the  light.  This  proud 
and  devoted  old  lady,  so  careful  of  the  property  of  her  brother — 
which  she  has  safeguarded  through  all  the  years  of  his  exile  under 
the  Bevolution  and  the  First  Empire— that  she  will  not  spend 
twenty  pounds  for  the  removal  of  the  cataract  which  has  blinded 
her,  watches  over  the  little  household  almost  as  carefully  without 
eyes  as  with  them. 

Her  attention  not  being  distracted,  she  knew,  without  mounting  there,  the 
nze  of  the  heap  of  walnuts  in  the  granary,  and  how  much  com  there  was  in  the 
box  in  the  stable,  without  plunging  there  her  vigorous  arm.  She  had,  at  the 
end  of  a  cord  attached  to  her  waistband,  a  boatswain's  whistle,  with  which  she 
called  the  cook  by  blowing  once,  and  the  manservant  by  blowing  twice. 

The  most  romantic  of  all  Balzac's  heroines,  and  in  some 
respects  the  most  heroic,  is  Marie  deVemeuil  in  "  Les  Chouans." 
She  was,  in  fact,  the  first  of  his  heroines  to  receive  any  warm 
welcome  from  the  reading  public,  and  she  deserved  her  success. 
This  beautiful  spy  of  the  Bepublican  Government,  who  falls 
passionately  in  love  with  the  Boyalist  chief  whom  she  is  sent  to 
betray,  and  marries  him  with  the  almost  certain  knowledge  that 
both  will  die  within  twenty-four  hours  of  the  wedding,  is  as 
finely-imagined  a  character  as  any  in  the  whole  series  of  novels. 
In  her  case  the  working  of  the  feminine  brain,  so  subtly  analysed 
in  ahnost  every  work  of  Balzac's — as  in  the  instances  of  Madame 
de  Beauseant  ''en  retraite,"  of  Madame  Claes  in  despair,  of 
Madame  Hulot  in  desperation,  of  B^trix  in  breaking  hearts,  and 
of  liisbeth  Fischer  in  devilish  jealousy — is  for  the  first  time 
studied  and  illustrated  with  the  assurance  and  clearness  of  an 
entomologist  describing  the  functions  of  the  ganglia  in  a  wasp  or 
a  beetle,  combined  with  the  sympathy  of  the  true  artist  for  the 
subject  that  he  strives  to  present. 

If  these  reminiscences  of  some  typical  women  of  Balzac's 
novels  seem  to  touch  more  on  frailty  than  fidelity,  the  excuse  has 
already  been  offered.  One's  justification,  in  any  case,  could  be 
suggested  by  the  single  fact  that  he  would  not  allow  his  own 
nieces  to  read  the  majority  of  his  books,  and  that  he  wrote 
'  Ursule  Mironet '  expressly  for  them  and  for  other  jeunes  filles 
to  enjoy.  That  it  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  the  whole 
series  of  novels  proves  conclusively,  if  any  proof  were  required, 
that  it  was  not  because  his  strength  was  in  the  depicting  of 
easy  virtue  that  the  virtue  of  most  of  his  heroines  is  so  easy 
on  occasion. 
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Things  have  changed  since  my  day/'  said  the  Old  Political ; 
the  Collector  and  Magistrate  was  a  kbg  then,  lived  in  state, 
knew  every  one  in  his  district,  solved  difficulties  from  personiJ 
knowledge  and  prestige  in  summary  fashion,  instead  of  writing 
reams  of  evidence  got  up  by  vakeels,  and  striking  a  balance  sure 
to  be  disputed  in  a  Court  of  Appeal,  and  as  likely  as  not  to  be 
upset.  In  a  Native  State  the  Political  Agent  had  a  still  freer  hand, 
and  I  rather  think  there  was  more  justice  with  less  of  law  and 
routine  and  report- writing  than  you  have  now,  when  few  of  our 
officers  can  really  talk  to  the  people  freely  in  their  own  language, 
and  the  usual  practice  is  to  tell  a  complainant  to  submit  a  petition 
and  come  to  cutchery. 

**  Shall  I  tell  you  how  I  settled  a  difficult  boundary  case  when 
I  was  a  Political  Agent  thirty  odd  years  ago?  It  was  in  this 
way,  if  you  don't  mind  listening  to  a  yam.  The  Baja  and  one  of 
his  leading  Thakurs  had  been  at  loggerheads  for  years  in  regard  to 
a  boundary  of  the  latter's  estate,  and  many  rows  had  taken  place 
over  it.  The  land  in  dispute,  extending  over  several  miles,  was 
barren  and  valueless,  and  no  one  really  knew  anjrthing  about 
the  real  merits  of  the  case,  which  had  descended  from  father  to 
son.  Hence  it  was  a  point  of  honour  on  each  side  to  keep  up  the 
quarrel,  and  if  vakeels  had  been  brought  in,  no  end  of  manu- 
factured evidence  would  have  been  produced,  and  thousands  of 
rupees  would  have  been  wasted.  As  both  Baja  and  Thakur 
believed  in  me,  I  undertook  to  settle  the  boundary  if  both  would 
sign  an  agreement  to  abide  by  my  decision  and  not  to  question 
it  afterwards.  This  being  arranged,  I  started  early  one  morning 
with  an  agent  deputed  by  each  side,  and  a  third  man  ncHninated 
by  myself,  to  walk  the  boxmdary,  accompanied  by  an  escort  of 
a  dozen  sowars.  We  had  not  gone  far  when  the  Baja's  repre- 
sentative A  walked  away  to  the  right  and  the  Thakur's  B  to  the 
left,  my  man  C  stopping  dead.  This  indicated  a  difference 
of  opinion.  It  was  8  a.m.  and  the  sun  was  getting  hot.  I 
planted  myself  in  the  shade  of  the  nearest  tree,  and  proceeded  to 
breakfast,  sending  an  earthen  vessel  of  drinking-water  to  A,  B  and 
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with  directions  that  they  must  settle  the  boundary  between 
them,  as  they  would  get  nothing  more  to  drink  and  nothing  to  eat 
till  a  settlement  was  arrived  at.  My  escort  of  sowars  was 
ordered  to  see  that  they  did  not  leave  the  ground.  At  12  o'clock 
each  man  had  drunk  up  his  water  and  remained  in  statu  quo. 
One  of  the  escort  was  then  dispatched  to  bring  up  a  relief.  At 
3  P.M.  the  relief  appeared  in  the  shape  of  more  sowars.  Seeing 
this  A,  B  and  C  grew  desperate,  confabulated,  and  by  sunset  the 
whole  boundary  was  settled. 

"Where's  the  justice  of  that?— you  think.  Wait  a  hi 
My  decision  had  no  sooner  been  announced  than  the  Thakur 
called  on  me  and  said,  '  Sahib,  there's  such  a  tamasha  going  on. 
The  Baja  is  making  a  tremendous  row,  cursing  me,  cursing  you, 
cursing  everything;  swears  he'll  appeal  against  such  an  unjust 
decision  ;  he's  perfectly  mad  with  rage.'  With  a  merry  twinkle 
in  his  eye  the  Thaknr  added,  *  The  joke  of  it  all  is  you  have  given 
me  a  lot  of  his  land.' 

"  I  sent  for  the  Baja,  told  him  what  I  had  heard,  reminded  him 
how  he  had  agreed  to  abide  by  my  decision,  and  not  to  question 
it  afterwards,  and  sternly  inquired  if  it  was  true  he  had  been 
abusing  me  and  that  openly. 

** '  It's  quite  true,  Sahib,'  he  replied, '  I  was  obliged  to  do  it, 
for  if  I  hadn't  the  Thakur  would  have  suspected  something.  The 
fact  is'  (here  he  beamed  with  joy  and  lowered  his  voice  con- 
fidentially), *  you  have  been  a  true  &iend  to  me  and  have  given  me 
such  a  lot  of  his  land.' 

"  After  that  I  really  began  to  fancy  myself  a  bit  of  a  Solomon. 
At  any  rate,  by  a  stroke  of  luck  I  had  healed  a  long-standing  feud 
and  made  the  parties  to  it  my  devoted  servants. 

"  Years  after  when  I  made  over  charge  to  my  successor  he 
asked  me  on  what  evidence  I  had  settled  that  boundary.  '  I  can 
find  nothing  about  it  in  the  records,'  he  said,  'and  yet  your 
pillars  are  standing,  and  there  is  no  dispute  about  it,  while  those 
I  have  set  up  in  other  cases  have  been  removed  surreptitiously, 
and  disputes  are  always  cropping  up.' 

"  You'U  laugh  at  another  instance  of  rule  of  thumb  which  I 
kept  to  myself  while  I  was  in  India,  for  obvious  reasons.  One  of 
my  first  jobs  as  a  Political  after  leaving  my  regiment  was  to  act 
for  the  Agent  of  a  certain  Hindoo  State  who  had  gone  home  on 
furlough.  The  Maharaja  was  a  minor,  fifteen  years  old,  and 
a  most  troublesome  charge.  The  Native  Council  appointed 
to  administer  affairs  under  my  guidance  looked  to  me  for  every- 
thing, and  trembled  before  him,  knowing  he  hated  them  all  most 
cordially.  My  predecessor  was  one  of  those  nice  fellows  whom 
a  native  friend  of  mine  once  described  as  a  pukka  Sahib  (thorough 
gentleman)  who  '  never  did  any  good  or  harm  to  any  one ' — 
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meaning  that  his  friendship  was  of  no  Talne  to  anybody,  beoanse 
no  one  feared  his  enmity.  With  the  best  intentions  he  had 
spoilt  the  youig  Maharaja  by  always  giving  way  to  him.  I  could 
do  nothing  with  the  lad ;  a  terror  to  all  about  him,  he  kicked 
against  my  authority  on  every  occasion.  So  it  became  necessary 
for  me  to  give  him  a  lesson.  The  particular  delinquency  which 
led  up  to  it  is  rather  a  long  story ;  suffice  it  that  one  day  when  he 
was  in  my  house  I  took  him  into  a  room  alone  with  me,  locked 
the  door,  and  said,  *  Maharaja,  I  am  going  to  teach  you  that  you 
must  behave  yourself.'  Then  I  gave  him  a  sound  thrashing  with 
a  whip.  When  it  was  over  I  said, '  Now  no  one  knows  what  has 
taken  place,  and  I  don't  suppose  you  will  care  to  let  it  be  known 
that  I  have  thrashed  you.  If  you  do,  I  am  quite  prepared  to 
justify  my  action,  and  I  promise  you  another  flogging  if  you  go 
on  misbehaving  as  you  have  done.'  He  gave  me  no  further 
trouble,  and  we  got  on  very  well  together  afterwards.  As  I 
surmised,  he  was  just  as  anxious  as  I  was  to  conceal  the  fact  of 
his  licking — so  no  one  ever  heard  of  it.  I  may  mention  it  now, 
as  he  has  been  dead  some  years." 

The  young  Political  to  whom  the  old  man  confided  this 
anecdote  could  only  ejaculate,  "By  Jove,  G^eral,  what  would 
happen  if  such  a  thing  were  to  occur  nowadays  ?  " 

Tempora  mutantur^  my  boy — ^have  another  dgar." 

"  Thanks.  But  how  was  it  you  left  behind  you  the  reputation 
of  being  such  a  ghareeb-pwrwar  (protector  of  the  poor)  ?  " 

"  Well,  if  that  be  so,  it  must  have  been  because  I  listened  to 
all  they  had  to  say.  Though  I  never  pampered  their  prejudices, 
or  talked  rot  about  them,  the  natives  knew  that  they  could  see 
me  at  all  hours,  and  that  I  would  do  justice  according  to  my 
lights.  I  lived  with  them  and  for  them — yes,  and  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  own  it,  I  really  liked  them.  Every  man  has  his 
own  way  of  doing  things,  you  know,  and  I  was  entrusted  with 
discretionary  powers  and  made  no  reports  to  hi^er  authority.  I 
told  the  Viceroy  once  that  the  only  persons  I  feared  were  his  kid- 
glove  secretaries  at  Simla.  Bemember,  I  had  to  deal  with  wild 
times  in  a  country  where  a  strong  hand  and  personal  influence 
were  required  to  prevent  bloodshed  and  open  turbulence.  Out- 
lawry was  common  in  those  days,  and  the  Baj  was  constantly  at 
war  with  his  Thakurs. 

How  I  came  to  have  these  discretionary  powers  is  a  question 
that  may  surprise  you,  as  it  did  me  at  one  time.  Well,  it  was  in 
this  way.  I  happened  to  be  in  command  of  a  local  force 
consisting  of  a  regiment  of  cavalry  and  another  of  infantry  in  a 
cantonment  situated  in  &e  State  just  referred  to,  and  when  the 
Yioeroy  was  on  tour  in  that  part  of  the  country  his  Excellency 
was  pleased  to  send  for  me  and  have  a  talk.   At  the  end  of  our 
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interview  he  intimated  his  intention  of  making  me  a  Political 
Agent  Thinking  it  was  an  offer  which  I  was  at  liberty  to  accept 
or  decline,  I  replied  that  I  was  quite  content  with  my  military 
i^pointment,  had  no  wish  to  give  it  up,  and  did  not  desire 
political  employ.  '  I  shall  of  course  give  you  extra  pay/  said 
His  Excellency.  Most  respectfully  I  stated  that  was  no  object  to 
me,  but  that,  having  served  through  the  Mutiny  and  obtained 
some  reputation,  however  small,  I  did  not  wish  to  lose  it  by 
taking  charge  of  a  State  in  which  plunder  was  the  chief  object  of 
all  classes,  from  the  Baj  downwards,  and  highway  robberies 
prevailed  almost  up  to  the  borders  of  my  cantonment.  I  ventured 
to  add  that  the  political  was  not  my  line,  and  the  Governor- 
General's  Agent  might  find  me  a  troublesome  subordinate,  as  I 
knew  no  law,  and  was  a  bad  hand  at  making  reports.  His 
Excellency  then  said,  '  How  would  it  suit  you  to  retain  your 
military  command,  have  political  charge  and  discretionary  powers, 
and  make  no  reports  ? ' 

'  That  is  just  what  would  suit  me,'  was  my  answer.  And 
that,  to  my  surprise,  I  got.  But  those,  as  I  began  by  saying, 
were  different  times  to  what  you  have  now." 

''Tell  us  some  more.  General,  if  you  don't  mind,"  said  the 
young  Political.  "  Your  Thakurs  must  have  been  the  very  devil  to 
manage.  They  growl  a  bit  nowadays,  but  the  Baj  is,  generally 
speaking,  too  strong  for  them." 

"  Ah,  that's  because  of  the  British  Government.  My  Baj  was 
too  weak,  and  looked  to  me  to  support  its  authority.  The 
thakurs  used  to  have  forts  and  retainers  of  their  own,  and  defied 
the  Baj  whenever  they  chose.  I  remember  one  fellow  who 
plundered  so  openly  that  I  planned  an  expedition  to  capture  him. 
To  get  at  his  fort,  which  was  on  a  hill  surrounded  by  jungle,  was 
no  easy  matter.  Giving  out  that  I  was  going  in  a  different 
direction  for  shikar,  I  reached  the  foot  of  his  hill  one  night  with 
fifty  sowars,  and  having  a  guide,  arrived  quietly  at  the  top  just 
before  dawn  and  surprised  my  friend  as  he  was  taking  a  morning 
stroll.  We  whipped  off  with  him  before  his  people  could  give 
any  trouble,  and  next  day  had  him  safe  in  my  cantonment. 
After  shutting  him  up  for  six  months  he  and  I  were  on  such 
friendly  terms  that  I  felt  I  could  trust  him.  So  I  let  him  go  on 
the  understanding  that  I  would  settle  any  grievance  he  might 
have  against  the  Baj,  provided  he  would  put  himself  in  my  hands 
and  do  what  I  told  him.  He  stuck  to  this  agreement  and  became 
quite  a  friend  of  mine,  coming  to  see  me  very  often  for  a  chat. 
As  to  bearing  me  any  ill-will  for  his  capture  and  confinement  he 
never  seemed  to  dream  of  such  a  thing ;  what  he  did  reproach 
me  for  was  that  I  would  never  tell  him,  even  in  confidence,  how 
I  iomid  my  way  in  the  night  to  his  fort  and  surprised  him  oomin(( 
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oat  of  it.  I  knew,  of  course,  that  he  wanted  to  come  down  on 
my  guide,  and  suspected  treachery  among  his  own  people. 

"  Two  years  after  this  another  very  similar  case  cropped  up 
with  another  rebellious  Thaknr  whom  I  was  anxious  to  catch, 
but  couldn't.  His  fort  was  still  more  difficult  to  get  at,  and 
I  could  not  find  a  guide  I  could  trust.  One  night  when  my 
reformed  friend  came  to  see  me  and  we  were  discussing  the 
Thakur  in  question,  I  said :  '  Do  you  want  to  do  me  a  good 
turn?' 

"  '  Am  I  not  your  friend  ?  Is  there  anything  I  would  not  do 
for  the  Sahib  ?  *  was  his  reply. 

"  I  told  him  I  wanted  to  serve  the  Thakur  we  had  been  talking 
about  the  same  trick  I  had  served  him,  and  added :  '  Will  you 
help  me  ? ' 

"  '  With  the  greatest  pleasure,'  he  answered — '  how  many 
times  has  that  swine-fed  whelp  of  a  jackal  girded  at  me  saying : 
"  How  came  the  Sahib  to  pay  you  a  visit  at  your  fort  so  early  in 
the  morning,  0  Thakur?  The  early  bird  picks  up  the  worm." 
Now  will  your  servant  rejoice  to  see  the  unutterably  base-bom 
fall  into  the  sirkar's  net.' 

"He  entered  into  the  scheme  with  great  gusto,  and  it  was 
mainly  owing  to  his  suggestions  and  assistance  that  I  succeeded 
by  a  manoeuvre,  similar  to  that  I  had  played  on  him,  in  entrapping 
his  brother  Thakur  and  teaching  another  marauder  to  mend  his 
ways.  You  don't  get  excitement  like  that  nowadays,  I  fancy. 
The  railway  and  telegraph  (thank  goodness,  they  didn't  exist  in 
my  time)  have  deprived  you  of  all  initiative.  You  do  everything 
to  word  of  command,  and  when  it  does  not  come  to  you  you  ask 
for  it  through  a  wire  and  throw  the  responsibility  on  higher 
authority  at  a  distance,  which  knows  nothing  of  the  facts,  and 
hums  and  haws  and  trims  till  the  opportunity  for  effective  action 
has  passed.   I  can  imagine  a  kid-glove  secretary  minuting  on  my 

proceedings  thus :  '  It  is  not  clear  if  Major  had  sufficient 

grounds  for  taking  out  a  party  of  British  troops  under  his  own 
command  to  capture  the  thakur  in  his  fort  instead  of  calling  on 
the  Baj  to  use  its  own  police.  Supposing  he  himself  had  been 
shot  or  lives  had  been  lost  on  both  sides,  a  difficult  situation 
might  have  arisen,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.' 

"  Then  you  have  to  consider  the  Press.  A  story  is  published 
in  a  native  newspaper,  headed  '  High-handed  proceedings  of  a 
British  official.'  It  flutters  the  secretaries ;  Simla  or  Calcutta 
calls  for  a  report,  and  after  a  month's  correspondence  you  are 
lucky  to  escape  with  a  warning  to  be  more  careful  in  future. 
Not  that  that  was  my  fate ;  so  far  as  fine  words  went  Government 
acknowledged  my  services  handsomely  enough." 

I  know  that.  General.   The  Governor-General's  Agent  said 
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yoa  had  pat  down  robbery  and  dacoity,  and  pacified  the  whole 
border  in  a  marvellons  manner,  and  the  Viceroy  recorded  that 
yon  had  folly  justified  the  confidence  he  had  placed  in  your 
discretion,  energy,  and  fertility  of  resource.  I  have  seen  the 
official  record." 

"  Have  you  ?  Then  you  don't  want  any  more  of  my  stories, 
so  I'll  shut  up." 

"  I  remember  further  that  the  Agent  to  the  Governor-General 
wrote  that  your  political  and  police  management  was  by  common 
consent  admirable,  and  that  in  his  opinion  nothing  but  an  unusual 
aversion  to  writing  reports  prevented  your  merits  and  services 
being  more  widely  known." 

"  Well,  he  was  right  about  the  aversion,  at  any  rate.  I  don't 
mind  talking,  but  writing  is  the  very  deuce.  A  pen  is  my  natural 
enemy — always  has  been." 


G.  H.  Trevor. 
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THE  AMATEUR  AS  MIDDLEMAN 


The  trend  of  national  thought  that,  during  the  last  decade, 
has  set  so  strongly  towards  what  is  generally  known  as  the 
Imperial  idea,  has  produced  as  one  of  its  first  issues,  a  widespread 
consideration  of  the  state  of  our  home  industries,  and  a  series  of 
efforts — genuine  in  intention,  though  too  often  disconnected  and 
ill-organised — to  keep  open  the  fields  for  skilled  labour  in  this 
country. 

I  do  not  propose  to  touch  on  the  tremendous  economical 
problems  set  by  the  present  condition  of  British  industry.  These 
are  engaging  tiie  keenest  minds  of  our  age,  and  we  must  needs 
wait  in  faith  for  them  to  find  a  solution.  And  when  that  solution 
is  found,  in  the  salvation  of  the  great  trades  of  the  country,  the 
welfare  of  the  lesser  industries  will  be  assured ;  meanwhile,  as  the 
latter  are  the  first  to  be  swamped  in  times  of  commercial  depres- 
sion, it  may  be  interesting  to  see  what  the  amateur  attempts  to 
preserve  them  have  been,  and  how  far  these  attempts  are  as  yet 
justified  by  results. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood,  as  a  starting-point,  that  such 
efforts  ought  not  to  be  confused  with  charity  pure  and  simple, 
although  the  distinction  between  the  amateur — the  lover  of  art — 
and  the  philanthropist — the  lover  of  his  kind — is  often  hard  to 
draw,  and  the  two  may  often  work  side  by  side.  Also,  that  if  he 
ignore  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  and  merely  prolong  by 
artificial  means  the  existence  of  some  occupation  doomed  in 
natural  sequence  by  the  march  of  civilisation,  tiie  amateur  writes 
himself  a  tyro,  and  stands  condemned  by  failure.  The  only 
essential  difference  then,  between  the  amateur  and  professional 
middleman,  is  that  the  one  works  for  love  and  the  other  for 
money.  The  latter  in  the  long  run  must  inevitably  predominate, 
but  in  certain  cases  the  former  may  justify  his  existence  in  trade 
as  well  as  in  art,  more  especially  in  connection  with  cottage 
industries  and  handicrafts.  The  recent  exhibition  of  Home  Arts 
and  Industries  at  the  Albert  Hall,  bore  out  both  sides  of  this  con- 
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tention ;  in  too  many  cases  the  exhibits  induced  a  lively  sense  of 
regret  fox  waste  of  valuable  energy,  a  hopeless  certainty  that  so 
tea  as  permanent  benefit  to  a  particular  class  of  labour  was  con- 
cerned the  worthy  promoters  of  certain  enterprises  might  as 
profitably  have  revived  the  manufacture  of  cross-bows  and  applied 
to  the  War  Office  for  a  contract.  On  the  other  hand  the 
Exhibition  contained  much  that  promised  well  for  the  future,  as 
showing  a  spirit  of  ambition  and  perseverance  on  the  part  of  the 
worker,  of  discrimination  and  judgment  on  that  of  the  agent,  as 
well  as  a  general  atmosphere  of  patriotism.  It  would  be  pre- 
mature to  claim  for  the  promoters  of  any  of  these  small  industries 
an  established  success,  but  as  an  instance  in  which  the  amateur 
as  middleman  has  proved  at  least  worthy  of  consideration,  we 
may  take  that  of  the  lace  industry. 

For  more  than  two  centuries  lace-making  flourished  in  this 
country,  and  was  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  excellence  in  the 
Midlands  and  in  certain  districts  of  Devonshire.  The  Spanish 
wars  and  religious  persecutions  of  the  sixteenth  century  drove 
thousands  of  refugees  from  the  great  industrial  cities  of  the  Low 
Countries  to  settle  in  England,  and  it  is  to  them  we  owe  the 
development,  if  not  the  inception  of  lace-making  and  other 
handicrafts.  These,  hke  many  of  the  exiles  themselves,  soon 
became  so  thoroughly  naturalised  that  little  remained  to  prove 
their  foreign  origin,  and,  from  the  close  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
reign  to  the  beginning  of  Queen  Victoria's,  the  women  of 
Buckinghamshire  and  the  adjoining  counties  were  lace-makers 
by  tradition  and  inheritance.  But  the  Victorian  period — during 
which  more  fundamental  changes  took  place  than  perhaps  in  any 
corresponding  space  of  time  in  the  course  of  the  civilised  world's 
history — saw  the  steady  decline  of  manual  skill  as  distinct  from 
mechanical  efficiency,  and  lace-making  fell  to  a  very  low  ebb, 
until  about  ten  years  ago  it  was  almost  extinct. 

Many  causes  contributed  to  the  downfall  of  work  of  this  nature: 
the  substitution  of  machinery  for  hand  labour ;  the  influx  of  the 
rural  population  into  the  towns  and  their  rapid  absorption  into 
the  nmks  of  the  lower  working  classes,  where  the  struggle  for 
existence  leaves  little  time  or  thought  for  things  of  beauty ;  the 
deterioration  of  taste  so  noticeable  in  the  later  Georgian  period, 
which  spread  from  architecture  and  sculpture  downwards  through 
every  branch  of  art,  and  culminated  in  the  earlier  half  of  the 
Victorian  era ;  the  experiments  in  higher  education  for  the  masses, 
and  the  exaggerated  prejudices  that  for  a  time  prevailed  against 
cottage  industries,  all  combined  to  crush  the  minor  branches  of 
artistic  labour.  Their  disappearance  was  no  small  loss  to  the 
nation  at  large,  for  these  handicrafts  represent  far  more  than  the 
means  of  adding  a  few  shillings  to  the  weekly  earnings  of  working 
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people ;  they  stand  for  the  love  of  beauty,  the  joy  and  honeei 
pride  in  work  of  many  generations  past,  they  afforii  a  better 
school  for  these  same  refining  qnalities  than  most  of  the  occnpa- 
tions  opened  to  our  peasantry  by  free  education.  On  this  count 
alone  the  revival  of  these  industries  may  be  reckoned  a  benefit, 
but  it  is  on  economic  grounds  rather  than  on  those  of  sentiment 
that  the  amateur  in  trade  must  first  prove  a  right  to  his  position, 
and  in  the  example  in  question,  the  point  is  to  show  improvement 
in  the  supply  and  the  quality  of  English  lace  on  the  one  hand, 
and  in  the  wages  and  condition  of  the  lace-workers  on  the  other. 
Among  the  many  societies  founded  with  the  same  object,  the 
North  Bucks  Lace  Association  may  serve  in  its  aims  and 
methods  as  a  type.  This  society  consists  of  a  group  of  ladies 
of  North  Bucks,  headed  by  the  wife  of  the  member  for  the 
division,  and  their  work  for  the  last  seven  years  has  been  to 
promote  the  making  of  lace  of  fine  quality,  to  supply  the  workers 
with  good  designs  and  materials,  to  collect  the  lace  and  effect  its 
sale.  Every  branch  of  this  undertaking,  as  may  readily  be 
imagined,  has  involved  considerable  personal  effort,  but  of  this  it 
hardly  becomes  a  member  of  the  Association's  committee  to 
speak.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  difficulties  of  the  task  have 
only  added  to  its  interest,  and,  without  going  into  wearisome 
technical  details,  briefly  to  describe  the  Association's  plan  of 
campaign. 

Each  member  of  the  committee  undertakes  the  charge  of  so 
many  villages,  in  which  she  visits  the  lace-makers,  supervises  the 
work,  and  uses  her  influence  to  discourage  debased  forms  of 
lace,  to  substitute  for  worthless  designs  others  of  artistic  merit ; 
in  short,  in  every  possible  way  to  raise  the  standard  of  work,  and 
increase  the  beauty  and  intrinsic  value  of  the  production.  The 
Association  deals  only  with  lace  of  good  type  and  strictly  excludes 
inferior  and  degenerate  varieties  such  as  common  Maltese  and 
torchon.  Much  care  has  been  expended  in  the  reproduction  of 
beautiful  old  designs,  in  adapting  them  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
day,  in  providing  new  ones  characteristic  of  the  best  periods  of 
the  art,  and  also  in  procuring  the  fine  materials  essential  to  good 
work.  This  to  improve  the  supply ;  to  stimulate  the  demand  the 
Association  organises  periodical  exhibitions  and  sales  of  lace,  and 
brings  to  bear  all  it  possesses  of  private  and  social  interest.  The 
personal  element  counts  for  much,  both  in  dealing  with  individual 
workers  and  in  matters  of  taste  and  fashion,  but  against  the 
Association's  natural  advantages  in  this  reqpect  may  be  set  all 
that  it  has  had  to  learn  in  matters  of  business — and  knowledge 
is  seldom  cheap.  The  financial  side  of  an  enterprise  such  as  this 
presents  more  difficulties  to  the  amateur  than  its  artistic  aspect; 
to  apportion  the  price  of  work,  to  secure  to  improving  skill  a  due 
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inorease  of  wages  and  yet  compete  with  foreign  products,  to 
regulate  the  supply  and  keep  a  just  balance  between  it  and  the 
demand — only  experience  can  teach  these  things. 

The  initifid  outlay  of  the  North  Bucks  Lace  Association  was 
met  by  subscriptions,  and  for  the  first  few  years  its  work  had  to 
be  carried  on  at  a  loss.  But,  pending  a  more  satisfactory  state 
of  a£Fairs,  the  Society,  by  opening  a  trade  in  made-up  articles, 
lace-trimmed  fichus,  handkerchiefs  and  so  on,  has  been  able  for 
some  time  past  to  cover  its  expenses,  and  although  it  cannot  yet 
dispense  with  the  unpaid  services  of  its  president  and  committee, 
employs  a  small  staff  in  the  various  departments  of  design, 
correspondence  and  needlework.  The  increasing  demand  for 
Bnglish  lace,  however,  is  steadily  bringing  about  an  adjustment  of 
prices,  and  the  time  seems  within  measurable  distance  when 
Backs  and  Honiton  may  hold  their  own  in  the  lace  markets  of 
Europe,  if  only  their  respective  organisations  can  keep  pace  with 
the  times  and  meet  the  requirements  of  trade,  and  at  the  same 
time  our  legislators  can  by  any  means  prevent  English  workers 
being  undersold  by  cheap  foreign  labour.  The  wages  of  a 
Brussels  lace-maker  average  half  a  franc — out  of  which  materials 
have  to  be  bought — for  a  fourteen  hours  day;  the  worker  of 
Backs  point  not  unreasonably  expects  two  shiUing  for  twelve 
working  hours. 

In  Belgium,  as  in  Ireland,  convent  labour  tends  to  keep 
the  price  of  this  class  of  work  abnormally  low,  with  the 
natural  consequence  that  really  fine  work  is  scarcely  to  be 
obtained  apart  from  these  communities  that  are  factories  and 
retail  trading  houses  in  one.   But  the  middle  profit  of  the  lace 
trade  under  such  conditions  are  enormous,  so  much  so  that 
amateurs,  such  as  the  North  Bucks  Lace  Association,  have  been 
able  to  offer  wages  adequate  to  encourage  superior  work  without 
perceptibly  taxing  the  buying  public.    The  industry,  however, 
cannot  be  said  to  be  self-supporting  until  it  affords  a  subsistence 
to  the  middleman  as  well  as  the  wages  due  to  skiUed  labour — 
when  it  does  that,  the  amateur  agent's  part  is  over.   Ten  years 
ago  the  lace  industry  of  the  Midlands  had  so  far  decayed  that  it 
was  abandoned  by  the  wholesale  lace  dealers ;  what  remained  of 
it  was  in  the  hands  of  small  tradesmen  of  provincial  towns ;  this 
summer  negotiations  have  been  opened  with  various  associations 
by  the  principal  mercantile  houses  of  London  and  Paris,  a  fact 
that  speaks  for  itself.   An  alternative  to  their  proposals  would 
be  to  form  a  lace  guild,  uniting  all  the  lace  associations  in  the 
country  into  one  great  co-operative  society,  and  this  scheme,  with 
all  its  obvious  difficulties,  would  better  complete  the  amateur's 
efforts  than  would  a  return  to  the  old  system  of  two,  possibly 
three  grades  of  middlemen — ^the  collector  of  the  lace,  the  whole- 
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ula  dealer  «nd  the  xetsil  tradeBouai.  The  fiist  may  or  may  not 
be  merely  the  employi  of  the  aeoond,  bat  a  profit  has  to  be  made 
sufficient  to  pay  each;  on  the  co-operatiye  principle,  the  dose 
relation  now  established  between  the  worker  and  the  bnyer  is 
preserved,  while  at  the  same  time  emplojonent  might  Wl  be 
afforded  to  a  very  neoessitons  class,  women  of  gentle  birth  who 
have  to  earn  a  living. 

The  marked  progress  effected  daring  the  last  few  years  in  the 
quality  of  English  lace  is  admitted  on  all  sides  by  oonnoiBsearB, 
and  the  conditions  of  employment  have  correspon^gly  improved 
for  the  worker.  These  facts  are  proved,  on  the  one  hand  by  the 
steadily  increasing  demand,  on  the  other  by  the  rapid  spread  of 
the  industry  among  the  rising  generation.  In  many  villages  the 
Association  has  started  classes  for  young  girls  which  are  very 
well  attended,  and — still  better  sign — the  women  are  beginning 
once  more  to  teach  their  children  lace-making  at  home.  The 
lace-makers  are  almost  entirely  peasant  women,  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  agricultural  labourers,  a  class  whose  welfare  is  of 
most  vital  importance,  for  on  it  the  nation  depends  to  keep  up 
the  character  and  physique  of  its  artisans,  the  rank  and  file  of  its 
army  and  navy,  and  if,  in  the  smallest  way,  the  Lace  Association 
and  kindred  societies  have  helped  to  stem  the  tide  that  threatens 
to  depopulate  our  rural  districts,  they  have  done  a  better  work 
even  than  that  of  saving  a  lost  art.  The  Buckinghamshire  lace- 
maker  who  works  only  in  her  spare  time,  when  household  duties 
are  over  for  the  day,  can  earn  from  five  to  seven  shillings  a  week, 
an  appreciable  addition  to  a  labourer's  wages ;  a  woman  who  is 
able  to  devote  her  whole  time  to  her  lace  can  make  at  least 
double  that  amount,  and  the  pleasure  and  interest  that  their 
beautiful  work  lends  to  their  lives  can  hardly  be  overrated.  Such 
work  also  does  much  to  counteract  the  grudging  spirit  too  often 
inculcated  by  trades-unions  and  fostered  by  the  dreariness  of 
subdivided  labour,  while  the  encouragement  of  such  work  tends 
to  keep  alive  the  traditionally  happy  relations  between  the  upper 
and  lower  classes  in  England,  and  to  strengthen  them  by  the 
bond  of  mutual  interests. 

I  have  tried  to  show  that  in  all  respects  the  North  Bucks  I/ace 
Association  has  done  its  utmost  to  re-establish  the  lace  industry 
on  a  thoroughly  sound  basis,  and  to  avoid  the  mistakes  by  which 
previous  efforts  of  the  same  nature  have  failed,  have  been  stig- 
matised as  the  whim  of  a  day,  and  have  disappeared,  leaving 
the  industry  in  a  worse  plight  than  ever.  Time  alone  can  prove 
the  ultimiate  value  of  the  Association's  work,  but  the  measure  of 
success  already  attained  justifies  the  hope  that  lasting  benefit 
may  be  achieved  not  only  to  the  Buckinghamshire  villagers,  but 
to  the  art  of  the  twentietii  century,  and,  in  so  far  as  it  is  illustra- 
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tive  of  the  motiyes  that  have  produced,  and  the  reeolts  that  have 
followed  the  recent  movement,  the  enteiprise  described  may  have 
more  than  a  local  interest. 

Home  industries  are  to  be  encouraged  for  the  sake  of  the 
national  prosperity  and  the  national  character,  but  their  products 
must  deserve  the  preference  given  them,  or  that  preference  cannot 
last.  The  benevolent  despotism  of  a  Colbert  that  planted  lace 
colonies  in  France,  compelled  the  peasantry  to  contribute  its 
quota  of  workers  from  each  village,  and  the  nobility  to  buy  and 
to  wear  none  but  home-made  lace,  resulted  in  the  exquisite  pro- 
ductions of  Alen9on  and  Argentan,  and  though  the  arbitrary 
methods  of  Louis  Quatorze  are  obsolete,  public  opinion  and  public 
interest  may  be  as  powerful  as  the  Grand  Monarqne  and  his 
minister,  for  it  is  by  the  taste  and  discrimination  of  the  classes 
that  demand  that  the  standard  of  work  rises  or  falls  in  the  classes 
that  supply.  And  as  in  time  of  war  the  volunteer  may  fill  a 
breach  in  the  ranks  of  the  trained  soldiers,  so,  in  circumstances 
of  industrial  distress,  the  amateur  may  render  useful  service  in 
the  position  from  which  the  professional  middleman  has  been 
driven  out.  If  he  succeeds,  well  and  good,  if  he  fails,  a  stronger 
man  must  take  his  place,  or  his  cause  accept  defeat.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  he  who  works  for  love — the  love  of  art,  the  love  of  his 
neighbour,  or  the  love  of  his  country — is  amply  paid  in  his  own 
coin. 
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STRENGTHENING  THE  TIE 


Many  pleas  have  been  put  forward  for  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  the  tie  binding  the  colonies  to  the  mother-country. 
There  is  the  political  plea,  which  forms  the  keynote  of  the 
Imperial  Federation  movement ;  the  commercial  plea,  underlying 
the  policy  of  preferential  treatment,  and  the  Imperial  defence 
plea,  which,  since  the  South  African  War,  has  received  wide 
attention  both  here  and  in  the  Britains  beyond  the  seas.  All 
these  pleas,  however,  are  met  by  counter  pleas,  and  made  the 
subject  of  controversy ;  in  some  cases  they  form  planks  in  party 
programmes.  The  one  plea  which  finds  no  opponents  is  the  plea 
of  co-ordinate  education.  All  are  anxious  to  see  the  colonial 
youth  share  in  the  advantages  of  England's  great  universities, 
but  to  secure  this  benefit  to  our  over-sea  kinsmen,  scholarships 
must  be  endowed  and  grants  of  money  made.  That  great 
imperialist,  Cecil  Bhodes,  devoted  his  fortune  to  further  closer 
union  by  this  means.  And  to-day  by  reason  of  his  noble  generosity 
students  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire  are  enjoying  the  privilege  of 
an  educational  course  at  Oxford. 

The  following  letter  from  the  Master  of  Christ's  College  shows 
that  other  benefactors  are  working  in  the  same  direction  at  the 
University  of  Cambridge. 


Sib, — It  may  be  of  interest  to  those  who  desire  to  strengthen 
the  connection  which  already  exists  between  the  English  and  the 
Colonial  Universities,  to  know  that  certain  anonymous  donors 
have  given  money  for  a  scholarship  of  £80,  tenable  for  three 
years  at  Christ's  College  by  a  student  of  the  McGill  University 
of  Montreal.  The  student  will  be  nominated  by  the  Principal 
and  the  Professors  of  that  University.  He  will  probably  enter 
as  an  Advanced  Student  at  Cambridge  in  1905. 

It  may  be  hoped  that  this  very  welcome  gift  may  be  the  first 
of  a  series  of  similar  benefactions.   Faithfully  yours, 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Empire  Bbview. 


0hbi8t*8  Collbos  Lodqs,  Gambbidob, 
'iSLth  November. 


John  Peile, 
Master  of  Christ's  CoUege. 
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Mr.  Bhodes'  action  has  led  to  other  and  more  general  pro- 
posals. I  append  a  further  communioation  received  from  a  young 
Australian  who,  like  many  of  his  contemporaries,  is  anxious  to 
visit  the  land  which  his  father  and  mother  called  Home." 


Sir, — I  note  that  Mr.  W.  E.  Stopford,  of  Brisbane,  whose 
letter  is  published  in  your  June  issue,  replies  to  mine  in  the 
January  number,  in  which  I  suggest  cheaper  fares  as  a  means  of 
enabling  young  Colonials  to  visit  England. 

Mr.  Stopford  points  out  that  the  difficulty  is  not  merely  a 
question  of  money,  but  of  time.  Granted :  but  if  the  trip  were 
cheaper,  the  question  of  time  would  not  be  insuperable  in  a 
very  large  number  of  cases.  In  any  event,  we  must  not  look 
for  much  improvement  in  the  matter  of  time,  as  Australia 
is  excellently  supplied  with  the  fastest  and  most  up-to-date 
steamers.  Seeing  that  we  cannot  look  for  improvement  in  the 
one  respect,  I  suggest  that  a  solution  of  the  problem  may  be 
found  in  a  reduction  of  cost ;  and  in  this  connection  it  is  signifi- 
cant that  the  latest  steamers  placed  on  the  Australian  route  have 
been  built  evidently  with  a  desire  to  specially  cater  for  second- 
class  passengers. 

Mr.  Stopford  suggests  that  the  Home  and  Colonial  Universities 
might  mutually  charter  steamers  to  carry  men  with  their  tutors, 
as  is  being  done  with  schoolboys  in  the  United  States.  This 
suggestion  deals  only  with  students,  whereas  my  letter  dealt  with 
the  rank  and  file,  who  do  not  pass  on  to  the  universities,  but  are 
obliged  to  leave  school  at  a  comparatively  early  age  and  begin  to 
earn  their  living.  Students  are  already  being  provided  for,  and 
there  is  evidence  that  much  more  will  be  done  for  them. 

In  conclusion  permit  me  to  say  that  this  matter  is  not  a 
question  of  how  may  a  Colonial  have  a  picnic  trip  to  England, 
but  how  may  a  Colonial  visit  the  home  of  his  race.  It  is  a 
problem  the  solution  of  which  is  of  vital  importance  to  the 
consohdation  of  the  Empire.   Yours  obediently, 


Stdnzt,  N.8.  Walbb, 

6th  October,  1904. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  the  main  question.  In  order  to 
promote  closer  union  between  the  colonies  and  the  motherland, 
not  only  is  it  eminently  desirable  that  opportunity  should  be  given 
to  our  over-sea  kinsmen  to  partake  of  the  educational  advantages 
which  a  course  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  afford,  but  it  is  equally 
desirable  that  undergraduates  whose  domicile  is  in  the  mother- 
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land  should  haTe  an  opportomty  of  gaming  an  insight  into  the 
history  of  our  colonies.  It  is  almost  incredible,  in  view  of  the 
importance  of  onr  colonial  possessions  and  the  mach-tallQBd-of 
growth  of  imperialism,  that  no  definite  provision  should  exist  at 
Oxford  for  teaching  the  history  of  onr  dominions  over  the  sea, 
and  that  the  subject  is  not  eyen  specifically  incladed  as  an 
altematiye  special  subject  to  the  curriculum  of  the  Modem 
History  School.   Yet  such  is  the  case. 

To  meet  the  deficiency  and  to  promote  a  greater  intearest 
in,  and  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of,  this  particular  branch 
of  British  history  amongst  Oxford  students,  Mr.  Alfred  Beit 
has  made  the  following  munificent  offer  to  the  UniTersity 
authorities : — 

To  contribute  the  sum  of  £1810  per  annum  for  aeyen  yean, 

(1)  For  the  maintenance  of  a  resident  Prafesaor  of  Colonial  Hirtoiy ; 

(2)  For  aeaistant  leoturere ; 

(8)  For  a  prize  of  £50  for  an  annual  essay  on  the  adyantages  of  '  Tmpi^Hfj 
citizenship,*  and  for  the  payment  of  examiners'  fees ; 

(4)  For  the  purchase  of  books  on  the  subject,  and  the  amount  of  such 
purchase  not  to  exceed  £60  per  annum. 

At  the  expiration  of  seven  years,  if  it  is  decided  by  a  majority  <rf  the 
Hebdomadal  Council  that  the  professorship  and  assistant  leeturera  have  been 
justified,  I  undertake  to  make  a  permanent  endowment  which  will  azmually 
yield  the  sum  above-mentioned.  The  conditions  attached  to  my  otSsr  ace  as 
foUows : 

(1)  That  the  professor  be  resident,  and  that  accommodation  be  piovidad  at 
the  University  for  the  lectures. 

(2)  That  he  deliver  annually  a  public  lecture  on  the  history  of  'BiitiBh 
Dominions  over  the  Sea.' 

(8)  That  the  history  of  *  British  Dominions  over  the  Sea '  be  included  as 
a  separate  and  alternative  special  subject  in  the  examination  papers  of  the 
Modem  History  School. 

(4)  That  it  shall  not  include  the  history  of  India  or  its  dflimndflnnlea,  but 
shall  include  the  following  subjects :  (a)  The  histozy  of  Imperial  poliqy  towards 
British  possessions;  (b)  The  detailed  history  of  the  separate  self-governing 
Colonies,  including  the  American  Colonies  before  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence ;  (c)  the  detailed  history  of  all  other  British  possessians,  past  and  present, 
exclusive  of  India  and  its  dependenciee. 

That  Oxford  has  lost  no  time  in  accepting  Mr.  Beit's  offer  it 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  and  it  is  perhaps  permissible  to  hope 
that  before  long  undergraduates  at  Cambridge  may  be  placed  in 
a  position  to  share  what  is  now  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  the 
sister  university. 

Mr.  Beit  has  also  very  generously  handed  over  to  the  Bodleian 
Library  a  sum  of  money  for  the  purchase  of  such  books  and 
documents  as  may  be  necessary  to  further  the  object  in  view. 
Mr.  Tumer^s  history  of  Yiotona  revievred  below  should  certaitily 
be  included  in  the  apj^copriation. 
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Mb.  Tubkbb's  work  is  always  good,  and  students  of  colonial 
literature  have  been  awaiting  with  much  interest  his  history  of 
the  Colony,  now  officially  designated  the  State  of  Victoria.  The 
book  has  just  made  its  appearance  and  folly  justifies  the  confidence 
placed  in  the  author  by  a  somewhat  exacting  public.  Without 
undue  praise  it  may  fairly  be  described  as  an  Australian  classic. 
In  the  two  volumes  into  which  Mr.  Turner  has  compressed  a 
period  of  over  a  century  he  gives  us  the  story  of  Victoria  from 
the  time  of  its  discovery  to  the  date  of  absorption  into  the 
Commonwealth.  If  we  are  to  accept  the  author's  modest 
announcement  made  in  the  preface,  the  book  makes  no  pretence 
to  the  science  of  history,  but  if  science  and  accuracy  have  any 
connection  Mr.  Turner  does  himself  a  wrong,  for  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  more  complete  or  better  written  record  of  events 
intimately  associated  with  the  advance  of  Australia. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  the  narrative  the  writer  has  gathered  his 
matter  from  documentary  evidence  and  the  oral  statements  of 
others,  but  in  both  instances  care  has  been  taken  to  sift  the  wheat 
from  the  chaff,  with  the  result  that  we  have  no  turning  of  fact 
into  fiction,  no  reproduction  m  bloc  of  records  which  have  seen 
the  light  of  day  a  thousand  times,  but  a  true  account  of  what 
all  histodans  want  to  know.  In  a  word  a  masterful  handling  of  old 
manuscripts  and  a  statesmanlike  weighing  of  oral  statements. 
Since  1864  the  story  is  told  from  personal  observation.  If 
generosiiy  is  shown  mistakes  are  not  passed  over,  and  there 
is  no  attempt  at  partisanship.  Some  of  us  may  not  always 
agree  with  the  deductions  drawn,  but  none  can  dispute  the 
premises,  and  there  is  not  a  single  instance  of  the  picture 
suffering  from  the  carelessness  of  the  setting. 

To  get  any  comprehensive  idea  of  the  work,  however,  the  book 
must  be  read  and  studied,  but  it  may  perhaps  be  convenient  to 
enumerate  some  of  the  more  important  episodes  dealt  with  by  the 
author.  Beginning  with  the  move  of  the  First  Fleet  which  left 
England  in  1787  the  story  passes  rapidly  to  the  abortive  settlement 
of  1808  and  the  subsequent  founding  of  Melbourne.  Succeeding 
chapters  give  an  insight  into  the  first  attempt  at  government,  the 
Port  Phillip  Association  and  the  land  question,  while  the  author's 
references  to  the  Aborigines  and  their  treatment  can  scarcely  fail 
to  awaken  interest  as  well  as  to  remove  many  false  impressions. 
Careful  attention  is  bestowed  on  the  Constitution  of  1842. 

Opening  with  the  year  1854  the  second  volume  has  much  to 

*  A  Htttocy  of  fb«  Colony  of  '^iorU.  9  volt.  Bj  Htnzy  GjIm  Tohmt. 
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explain  concerning  the  development  of  the  gold  industry  and  the 
change  to  responsible  government,  the  administration  of  Sir 
Henry  Barkly,  and  the  era  of  constitutional  straggle  between 
1864  and  1868.  Later  on  we  have  a  capital  description  of  the 
political  and  social  life  in  Victoria  dnring  the  eariy  seventies,  and 
as  the  book  progresses  the  events  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century 
and  the  development  of  party  politics  bring  us  face  to  face  with 
the  political  ambitions  of  individual  leaders,  and  the  success  and 
non-success  of  various  political  movements.  Much  space  is  natur- 
ally given  to  the  Berry  influence,  and  the  years  of  peace,  progress 
and  prosperity  ushered  in  with  the  International  Exhibition  of  1880 
and  the  suppression  of  bushranging  are  dealt  with  seriatim.  Of 
special  interest  just  now  are  the  events  that  led  up  to  the  Chinese 
legislation.  Finally  the  volume  concludes  with  an  essay  on  the 
Commonwealth,  showing  the  prominent  part  taken  by  Victoria 
in  bringing  about  Australian  unity. 

A  useful  and  well-compiled  index  adds  to  the  value  of  the 
book,  and  in  itself  is  a  work  of  reference.  If,  as  Mr.  Irvine,  the 
late  premier  of  Victoria,  would  have  us  believe  on  the  subject  of 
Australians  and  their  ways  Egyptian  darkness  prevsdls  in 
England,  no  better  method  of  restoring  light  can  be  found  than  to 
spend  a  few  hours  with  Mr.  Turner's  two  volumes.  Here  we 
have  a  mine  of  literary  and  political  wealth,  a  simply  told  but 
truly  wonderful  story  of  a  colony,  which  of  all  others  in  Australia 
is  perhaps  most  familiar  to  the  English  mind.  For  many  years 
to  come  the  book  will  serve  as  a  text-book  for  the  student  of 
colonial  literature,  and  a  work  of  reference  which  no  Imperialist 
can  afford  to  miss. 


As  Lord  Curzon  is  reported  to  have  remarked  at  the  Guild- 
hall, that  "the  most  remarkable  thing  about  British  rule  in 
India  is  the  general  ignorance  that  prevails  about  it  in  England.*' 
And  yet,  to  quote  Mr.  Sawtell,  "India  comprises  far  more 
territory  than  the  Delhi  emperors  ever  ruled ;  that  is,  it  is  as 
large  as  and  more  densely  populated  than  Europe  without  Bussia 
and  contains  probably  a  greater  variety  of  languages,  races,  and 
creeds  than  any  equal  area  of  the  earth's  surface." 

Possibly  the  very  vastness  of  India  and  the  knowledge  that 
its  population  exceeds  280,000,000  so  alarm  the  man  in  the  street 
that  he  hesitates  even  to  make  an  attempt  at  understanding  the 
country  and  its  people.  The  same  reason  may  also  account  for 
the  smaUness  of  interest  taken  by  politicians  in  this  moieiy  of 
our  national  inheritance.    But,  be  the  reason  as  it  may,  such 

•  <  Aotoal  Indift.'  By  Arthur  SawteU.  BlUott  Stook :  London. 
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common  apathy  is  much  to  be  regretted,  and  the  sooner  we,  as  a 
nation,  make  a  study  of  India,  its  people,  its  policy,  and  its  trade, 
the  less  we  shall  hear  of  Bussian  intrigue  and  native  dissatis- 
faction. Unfortunately,  books  on  India,  as  a  rule,  are  either  too 
deep  or  too  superficial,  and  more  often  than  not  are  written  to 
expose  some  grievance  or  to  advocate  a  policy.  Literature  of  this 
kind  is  worse  than  useless  as  a  means  of  imparting  knowledge  and 
invariably  leaves  a  wrong  impression.  'Actual  India'  avoids 
these  errors:  it  is,  as  the  title  explains,  a  book  of  actualities. 
The  writer  is  no  partisan,  no  reciter  of  travellers'  tales ;  he  is  a 
man  of  culture  and  observation,  who,  after  occupying  for  some 
years  a  post  of  special  responsibility,  has  given  us  not  a  catalogue 
of  criticisms  nor  a  compilation  of  grievances  about  India,  but  a 
genuine  contribution  to  contemporary  political  history. 

Here  the  reader  obtains  a  clear  and  accurate  insight  into  the 
machinery  of  administration  and  the  nature  of  India's  output. 
He  sees,  too,  how  external  security  and  internal  order  are  main- 
tained, how  justice  is  administered,  how  the  revenue  is  raised, 
and  what  progress  the  Indian  Empire  is  making  in  material 
prosperity.  After  dealing  with  all  these  matters  in  a  practical 
manner,  Mr.  Sawtell  concludes  his  lucid  and  well-written  story 
with  a  chapter  on  English  influence,  in  which  he  lightly  sketches 
the  effect  of  Western  administration  upon  the  character  of  the 
native  people.  Western  ideas  of  the  obUgations  of  rulers  to  the 
ruled.  Western  methods  of  conmierce  and  industry,  and  Western 
teachers — religious,  moral,  and  scientific.  An  attraction  of  the 
volume  is  the  concise  treatment  of  the  subjects  examined. 

As  a  history-book  for  schools  '  Actual  India '  stands  in  the  first 
class,  while  the  general  reader  obtains  from  its  pages,  almost  at  a 
glance,  much  useful  and  valuable  information.  A  good  map 
illustrates  the  text,  and  a  not  too  full  index  is  convenient  for 
reference  purposes. 


The  Editor. 
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INDIAN  AND  COLONIAL  INVESTMENTS* 

CiBCUHSTANCES  dnnng  the  past  few  weeks  have  checked  the 
advance  in  Stock  Exchange  secnrities  which  revived  public  interest 
had  put  in  full  swing  towards  the  end  of  last  month.  The  cheer- 
fulness was  then  so  pronounced  that  even  the  adverse  condition 
of  the  money  market  failed  to  retard  the  upv^ard  tr^d  of  prices. 
But  the  critical  situation  and  the  subsequent  political  uncertainty 
which  have  arisen  from  the  Bussian  outrage  in  the  North  Sea 
have  at  times  put  quite  a  different  complexion  on  the  stock 
markets,  and  in  their  less  cheerful  mood  they  have  been  more 
susceptible  to  the  dearer  money  factor  which  resulted  from  the 
foreign  demand  for  gold. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  money  market  during  the  past 
month  has  been  the  exceptional  demand  for  the  drafts  on  India 
sold  weekly  by  the  India  Council.  Both  the  amounts  sold  and 
the  price  obtained  for  them  have  been  greater  than  for  many 
years.  This  is,  of  course,  partly  due  to  the  revival  of  Indian 
trade,  but  it  is  also  indirectly  due  to  the  slack^iing  of  the  gold 
shipments  from  Australia,  where  the  recuperation  after  the  drought 
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>  >  dlTldend. 


Kbs^sjr—  Bengal,  L.,  ffoaranteed  8  %  .1 
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Rohilkund  and  Kumaon,  Limited.  . 

South  Behar,  Limited  

South  Indian  44  %  per.  deb.  stook,  gtd. 

Do.  capital  stook  

Sthn.  Mahratta,  L.,  3}  %  ft  }  of  profits 

Do.  4  %  deb.  stook  

Southern  Punjab,  Limited  .... 
Do.  8i  %  deb.  stook  red.  .... 
West  of  India  Portuguese  Guar.  L.  . 
Do.  5  %  debenture  stook  

Banks. 

Chartered  Bank  of  India,  AuBtralia,\ 

and  China  / 

National  Bank  of  India 


1,600,000  I 
2,760,000  , 
600,000 
400,000  I 
8,000,000  i 
7,660,800 
3,000,000 

800,000  I 

2,486,000  I 

4,114,000  , 
1,486,650  I 
6,600,000  I 
2,701,460 
2,676,000  , 
9,260,000  . 
8,767,670 
999,960 
600,000 
2,000,000  > 
1,112,900  ; 
200,000 
879,680  ' 
426,000 
1,000,000 
8,600,000 
1,196,600  ' 
966,000 
600,000 
800,000 
660.000 

Namber  of 
.Shares. 

40,000 

40,000 


4 

I' 

6 

? 

8i 
4 

P 

4 
6 


10 
12 


Share  i 
or    I  Price. 

Stock. ; 


Yield. 


100  I    83  Sg 

100  .  146  I  4^ 

6  6  5 

100  ;  97 


3 
6 
6 
4 
4 

6H  I  100  !  160 
4      I  100   ;  107 

6      i  100   !  127 


100   I  104 


5}     ,  100 


*4 

8} 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


I  20 

I  12} 


128  4} 

140  '  8» 
184  BA 

121    ;  8A 
107  8i 
104  ' 
127  1 
1171 
112) 
116  I 
93 

156J  I  6X 

96a;  '  8J 


185i 

116i  ;  61" 

106    I  4| 

lOBi  m 

'2,1 1 

!   98    i  5| 

I  llOi  !  4A 


45 


I 


31J 


(0  Eligible  (or  Trustee  inyastmenta. 

(oO  i£x  dividend. 

is  necessitating  the  retention  of  the  gold  for  internal  use.  The 
annual  Bine  Book  on  Indian  trade  records  a  large  increase  for  the 
financial  year  ended  last  March,  and  according  to  latest  reports 
this  is  being  maintained. 

Increased  dividends  have  been  announced  by  two  more  Indian 
railways.  The  South  Behar  pays  at  the  rate  of  4i  per  cent,  for 
the  past  half-year,  making  4  per  cent,  for  the  year  against  3^  per 
cent,  for  1902-3.  The  Rohilkund  and  Kumaon  Eailway  pays 
£3  35.  0-24(2.  with  a  bonus  of  £1  against  £3  dividend  and  £1 
dividend  last  year. 

2  L  2 
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Canadian  Government  securities,  like  other  gilt-edged  invest- 
ments, show  only  irregular  movements,  but  the  excellent  trade 
prospects  of  the  Dominion  still  have  their  effect  on  the  stocks 
of  the  railv^y  and  other  companies  v^hich  are  likely  to  show 
tangible  evidence  of  the  general  prosperity  in  increased  dividend 
distributions. 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 


PreMDt 
Amount. 


When  JEbe- 
deemable. 


Price. 


4%Int6r.y 
oolonlilj 


Giuuran- 
ieedby 
Greftt 
BritiOn. 
1874-6  Bonds.  . 

Beffd.  Stock 
Bedooed  Bonds  . 

„  Begd.  Biook 
1864  Begd.  Bfeook 
1686  Ins.  Stock  . 
Inaciibed  Stock  (Q 
..  W 

PBOVINOIAL. 
BainflH  OoLincBiA. 
3  %  Inscribed  Stock  . 

Manitoba. 

6  ^  Debentures  .  . 
6  %  sterling  Bonds  . 
4%     „      Debe.  . 

Nova  SoonA. 
3%  Stock  .... 

QUXBfiO. 

6  %  Bonds  .... 
3  %  Inscribed  .    .  . 

MUNIOIPAIi. 

HamUton(OitToQ4% 
Montreal  8  %  Deb.\ 
Stock  .  .  .  ./ 
Do.  4%0on8.  „ 
Quebec  4%  Debs. . 
Do.  8i  %  don.  Stock 
Toronto  5  %  Oon.  Debs. 
Do.  4  %  Btg.  Bonds 
Do.4%LocftlIinpt. 
Do.  8i% Bonds  . 
Vuiconyer  4  %  Bonds 
Do.  4%40-7e«r  Bonds 
Winnipeg  6  %  Debs.  . 


1,600,000 

1,600,000 
1,700,000 
2,649,100\ 
6,460,900/ 
2,183,821\ 
4,809,816| 
4,617,000  ; 
3,609,800  ; 
10,138,021  I 
2,000,000 


1906 

1910 
1918 

1906-8t 

1910 

1909-^* 
19ia-86» 

1988 

1947 


YlekL     Interat  PejkMe. 


2,046,760 

1941 

86 

846,700 
808,000 
206,000 

ill 

106 
114 
102 

164,000 

1949 

90 

689,400 
1,890,949 

1906 
1987 

101 

482,800 

1934 

1 

99  1 

1,440,000 

permanent 

84 

1,821,917 
886,000 
887,601 
186,700 
800,910 
889,796 

1,109,844 
121,200 
117,200 
188,000 

1982 

1928 
drawings 
1919>20* 
1922-28* 

1918 

1929 

1981 

1982 

1914 

106  , 
103  ' 
94 

109  ' 
102 
102 
96 
100 
101 
107 

811 
8A 


4 


5f 


1  Apr.— 1  Oct 


1  May— 1  Not. 


1  Jan.— 1  July. 
3{  I  1  Jane— 1  Dec. 
g  |}lJan.-l  Jnly. 
'  1  Apr.— 1  Ook 


1  Jan.— 1  July. 

[l  Jan.— 1  July. 
1  May— 1  Not. 

1  Jan.— 1  July. 


1  May— 1  Not. 
1  Apr.— 1  Oct 


1  Apr.— 1  Oct. 
1  May— 1  Nov. 

1  Jan.— 1  July. 

1  Jan.— 1  July. 

1  Apr.— 1  Oct. 
7  Feb.— 7  Aug. 
80  Apr.— 81  Oct. 


*  Yield  oalciilated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  thoiurh  a  portion  of  tbe  loan  may  be  redeemed 
(0  Kli«ible  for  Trustee  InTeetmente 
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CANADIAN  RAILWAYS,  BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 


Title. 


Banks  ahd  Oompahixs. 

Bank  of  Montreal  .... 
Bulk  of  BritiBh  North  America 
Canadim  Bank  of  Oommeroe 
Canada  Oompany    .    .  . 
Hndflon'sBay  .... 
Trust  and  Loan  of  Canada. 

Do.  new  

Brhiah  Colombia  Bleotrio  Vpel. 
Ballway  /Pret 


Nnmber  of 
8h«rwor 

Amount. 


Bailwati. 

Canadian  Paoiflo  Sharei 
Do.  4  %  Preferenoe  .  . 
Do.  6  %  8tg.  let  Mtg.  Bd.  1915 
Do.  i^Cons.  Deb.  Stock 
Grand  Tnuik  Ordinary 
Do.  6  2a  iBt  Preferenoe 
Do.  5  i  Snd  „ 
Do.  4  z  8rd  „ 
Do.  4  Z  Gnaranteed 
Do.  6  %  Perp.  Deb.  Stock 
Do.  4  %  Com.  Deb.  Stock 


$84,600,000 
£6,678,083 
£7,191,600 

£16,922,305 

£22,476,986 
£8,420,000 
£2,680,000 
£7,168,066 
£6,969,794 
£4,270,375 

£10,398,966 


140,000 
20,000 
$8,000,000 

8,819 
100,000 
60,000 
26,000 
£210,000 
£200,000 


DlTidaod 
forlMt 
ye*r. 


6 
4 
6 
4 
nil 
6 
6 
2 
4 
5 


Paidap  ' 
per  I 
Share.  ' 


Price. 


$100 

100 
100 
100 
Stock 


100 


184 
102i 
111 
111 
174 
106 
934 
46 
98i 
180 


Yield. 


4 

100 

106 

10 

$100 

1 

246  , 

6 

60 

66i 

7 

16 

625. 

89 

86«. 

48 

7 

6 

7 

8 

8 

6 

Stock 

1014a: 

6 

Stock  \ 

1 

loaj 

7 
7 

4« 


•  £1  capital  repaid  1904. 
(0)  Ex  divldeiia. 


NEWFOUNDLAND  GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


TiUe. 

Preaent 

Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

TtokL 

Interaat  PajaUe. 

8i  %  Sterling  Bonds  . 
8  %  Sterling  „  . 
4|ln8oribedStook  . 

4%  Com.  Ins.  „ 

2,178,800 
826,000 
820,000 
602,476 
200,000 

1941-7-8 

1947 
19ia-88* 

1986 

1986 

92J 

81 

108i 

107 

106 

1  Jan.— 1  July. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

A  small  loan  of  $330,000  in  4  per  cent,  debentures  at  93  per 
cent,  has  been  floated  during  the  month  by  the  city  of  Sydney, 
the  capital  of  Cape  Breton  Island.  Sydney  is  a  rapidly-growing 
city  and  derives  additional  importance  from  the  fact  that  it  con- 
tains the  eastern  terminus  of  the  Inter-colonial  Railway  and  the 
Dominion  Iron  and  Steel  Works. 

The  securities  of  both  the  great  Canadian  Railways  show  a 
marked  improvement  on  the  month.  The  actual  quotation  of 
Canadian  Pacific  shares  is  less,  it  is  true,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
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that  the  value  of  the  rights  "  in  connection  with  the  new  issue 
of  shares  has  meantime  been  deducted  from  the  price.  The  new 
sbare^  are  offered  at  par  to  existing  shareholders  to  the  amount 
of  20  per  cent,  of  their  holdings.  This  gives  them  a  bonus  valued 
at  about  $6  per  old  share,  which,  of  course,  can  be  reahsed  by 
selling  the  allotments. 

The  last  monthly  statements  of  both  the  companies  were  fairly 
satisfactory,  the  Canadian  Pacific  now  showing  a  net  increase  of 
$292,000  for  the  first  three  months  of  the  half  year,  but  the  Grand 
Trunk  has  not  yet  recorded  the  long-expected  increase.  For 
September,  however,  the  decrease  was  only  £2,400,  and  this  was 
entirely  due  to  the  loss  in  respect  of  the  Western  system,  the  main 
line  and  Detroit  Grand  Haven  showing  practically  the  same 
results  as  a  year  ago.  For  the  quarter  the  gross  decrease  is 
£74,700,  but  economies  in  working  expenses  reduce  the  net 
decrease  to  only  £7,200. 

The  Trust  and  Loan  Company  of  Canada  has  just  issued  its 
half-yearly  report.  The  net  profit  was  £13,219,  and  half  of  the 
excess  of  this  over  a  six  per  cent,  dividend  has  by  the  company's 
constitution  to  be  carried  to  reserve.  Even  then,  however,  there 
is  sufficient  to  pay  the  usual  7  per  cent.,  and  as  the  shares  stand 
at  par  they  yield  this  rate  to  the  purchaser,  which  must  be  regarded 
as  high  considering  the  country's  prospects.  The  company  did 
indeed  have  to  charge  nearly  £5000  to  the  reserve  fund  on  account 
of  loss  on  sale  of  securities  and  depreciation  of  investments  held 
in  England,  but  the  greater  part  of  this  is  of  course  to  be  regarded 
as  only  a  temporary  loss,  and  the  reserve  fund  of  £177,000  is  well 
able  to  stand  this  small  deduction. 

The  British  Colombia  Electric  Railway  Company  shows  good 
results  in  its  report  for  the  year  ended  June  30th.  The  net 
earnings,  after  charging  renewals,  were  $60,649  above  those  of  the 
preceding  year,  and  besides  maintaimng  the  dividend  of  6 
per  cent,  on  the  Deferred  Stock,  the  directors  were  able  to  apply 
£13,372  as  provision  for  renewals  maintenance,  to  write  £3343  off 
preliminary  expenses,  to  add  £1659  to  the  capital  amortisation 
fund,  to  give  £2340  as  a  bonus  to  employees,  and  to  transfer 
£7104  to  reserve.  In  addition  to  its  tramways,  the  company  is 
largely  interested  in  electric  lighting,  and  in  Vancouver  has 
succeeded  in  buying  out  the  local  gas  cojoipany.  The  cessation 
of  competition  in  this  direction  should  materially  benefit  the  rail- 
way company,  and  the  present  yield  of  5|  per  cent,  on  the  shares 
seems  attractive  in  view  of  the  company's  prospects. 

Australian  Government  Securities  are  maintaining  their 
ground.  The  decline,  which  took  place  when  the  nervous 
tension  aroused  by  the  Baltic  Fleet  incident  was  at  its  height. 
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has  been  fully  recovered,  and  in  a  few  instances  prices  are  even 
higher  than  a  month  ago.  Apart  from  poUtical  scares,  there  is 
ample  reason  why  Australian  stocks  should  maintain  a  firm  tone  ; 
while  the  level  of  prices  is  below  that  of  a  year  ago,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  prospects  are  very  much  brighter.  It  is  true  that 
commercial  business  in  Australia  remains  very  quiet,  but  in  other 
directions  there  are  distinct  signs  of  improvement.  The  season's 
wool  clip  is  fully  expected  to  show  an  increase  of  125,000  to 
150,000  bales  on  last  year  and,  while  the  wool  is  in  better 


AUSTRALIAN  GOVBRNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 


Preaent 

Amount. 


N«w  SoiTTH  Wales. 

^%  Inscribed  Stock  (^] 

34%     „  „  \t\ 

3%      „  „  M 

ViOTOBIA. 

4  %  Inscribed,  1882-8 
4%  „  1885(5 
3J%  1889  W 

4%  .  . 

8%       „       (0  .  . 

QUBlBNSLAin). 

4  %  Bonds  .... 
4  %  Inscribed  Stock  {i) 

%  tt 
3%  „ 


9,686,800 
16,600,000 
12,500,000 


M  (t) 


South  Aubtbalia. 
4  %  Bonds  .... 

4  %  Inscribed  Stock  . 
34  %     „  „  it)  , 

3%    „       „  h 

»  n    W  ' 

Westbbn  Aubtbalia.  ' 
4  %  Inscribed 

34% 

3"' 
8 


Tabmahu. 

84  %  Inscbd,  Stock 
4  %       II  II 

3  %  


5,428,600 
6,000,000 
5,000,000 
2,107,000 
5.658,471 


10,267,400 
7,939,000 
8,616,034 
4,274,213 


6,586,700 
1,365,300 
6,222,900 
2,517,800 
839,500 
2,760,100 


1,876,000 
2,380,000 
8,750,000 
2,600,000 


3,456,500 
1,000,000 
450,000 


When  Be- 
deemable. 


1983 
1924 
1936 


1908-18 
1990 
1921-6t 
19U-96* 
1929-49t 


19ia-15* 
1924 

1921-  80t 

1922-  47t 


1907-161 

1916 
191ft-86» 


1916-26$ 
After  1916t 


1911-81* 
1920-35t 
1915-85t 
1927t 


1920-401 
1920-40* 
192a-40t 


Price. 


1064 
964 
85 


101 
105 

97 
104 

864 


1014 
105 

97 

864 


1014 

101 

1014 

98 


102 
96 
84 
874 


99 
106 
87 


Yield. 


8A 


81 

i 


^ 


3A 
3i 


Interest  Payable. 


1  Jan.— 1  July. 
1  Apr.— 1  Oct. 

1  Apr.— 1  Oct. 
1  Jan.-  l  July. 


>!  Jan.— 1  July. 


1  Jan.— 1  July. 
1  Apr.— 1  Oct. 

1  Jan.— 1  July. 


15  Apr.— 16  Oct. 
[1  May— 1  Nov. 
15Jan.— 16July. 


1  Jan.— 1  July. 


*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  thoogb  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemrd 
rller. 

1  No  allowance  for  redemption 

(I)  Kllglble  for  Xroitee  InTeetmentt. 
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AUSTRALIAN  MUNICIPAL  AND  OTHER  BONDS. 


Title. 


I>o.Oiif  4%Debe.  . 
Do.   Elftrbour  Trast' 

Comn.  6%BdB. 
I>o.4%Bds.  . 
MelboarDA  Timmf 

Trust  4%  Debe. 
8.  Melbonme  4%  Debt. 
Sydney  4%  Debs. 
Do.  i%  Debe.  . 


PreMDt 

Amoant. 

When  Se« 
daemable. 

Prioe. 

TIeld. 

Intcreet  Pajable. 

1,000,000 

1921 

100 

4 

1  ApL— 1  Oot. 

860,000 

1915-99* 

100 

4 

600,000 

1908-9 

102i 

*A 

|l  Juk—l  July. 

1,960,000 

1918-31t 

102 

3f 

1,660,000 

1914-16t 

105 

H 

1  Juk—l  July. 

198,700 
640,000 
800,000 

1919 
1919-13 
1919 

109 
102 
109 

jljAlk— 1  July. 

*  Yield  cftlonUtad  od  later  date  of  redemption,  though  »  portion  of  the  loen  may  be  redeemed 

curlier 

t  Yield  calculated  oo  earlier  date  of  redemption. 


AUSTRALIAN  RAILWAYS,  BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 


Tltte. 

Railways. 

Emu  Bey  end  Mount  Bisohoff  .  . 
Do.  4i%Iired.  Deb.  Stook  .    .  . 
Mid.  of  Weetem  AuBtreUe  6  %  Debs. 
Do.  4  %  Deb.  Bonds,  Guarenteed  . 

Bavkb  and  Gomfahibs. 

Benk  of  Austrelisla  

Bank  of  New  South  Wales  .    .  . 
Union  Bank  of  Australia  £75  .  . 
Do.  4  %  Inscribed  Btook  Deposits  . 
Australian  Mort.  Land  ft  Finanoe  £25 
Do.  4  %  Perp.  Deb.  Btook  .    .  . 

DfJgety  ft  Go.  £90  

Do.  4i  %  Ined.  Deb.  Btook  .    .  . 
D0.4X 

Goldsbrough  Mort  ft  Oo.  4  %  A  Deb. 

Stook  Beduoed  

Do.  B  Inoome  Reduoed  .... 
Australian  Agricultural  £25  .  . 
South  Australian  Company.  .  . 
Trust  ft  Agency  of  Australasia  .  . 

Do.  6  %  Oum.  Pref.  

Met.  o7  Melb.  Gas  6  %  Debs.  1908-12 
Do.  4i  %  Debs.  1918-92-94  .    .  . 


Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amoant 


!  DtTtdend  ! 

I  forlaet  I  I 

I    Year.    ,  i 


Price.  ,  Yieli 


19,000 
£180,900 
£670,000 
£600,000 


nil 
4 


6 

100 
100 
100 


40,000 

12 

40 

100,000 

10 

90 

60,000  1 

10 

25 

£760,000  { 

4 

100 

80,000  1 

nil 

5 

£1,900,000  ! 

4 

100 

154.000  i 

5 

5 

£620,000  , 

100 

£1,648,210  1 

100 

£1,924,525  I 

4 

100 

£740,610  ! 

4 

100 

20,000  ' 

£2i 

21i 

14,200 

12 

90 

42,479  ' 

nil 

1 

87,500  1 

5 

10 

£660,000 

5 

100 

£250,000  1 

1 

100 

3 

nil 

94i 

87$  1 

99i  ! 

4 

90 

*i 

41  ' 

41 

46  ' 

H 

100  1 

i 

100*! 

oU 

4 

4|a;, 

6i 

109  . 

*k 

100  ; 

i 

74J  ' 

Si 

6 

103  ' 

♦H 

101  i 

«A 

(z)  Ex  dividend. 


condition  and  the  fleece  heavier,  there  is  every  reason  to  anti- 
cipate that  the  raUng  good  prices  will  be  maintained.  This 
season's  exports  of  butter  already  greatly  exceed  the  quantity 
shipped  up  to  the  same  time  last  year,  and  a  farther  development 
of  this  trade  is  anticipated. 
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Up  to  a  month  ago  some  apprehension  had  been  felt  as  to  the 
outlook  for  the  wheat  crop  which  was  then  somewhat  backward, 
but  the  favourable  weather  reports  which  have  come  to  hand 
during  recent  weeks  have  largely  relieved  any  anxiety  on  this 
score.  A  record  harvest  like  last  year's  is  not  to  be  expected, 
but  a  fair  one  seems  assured.  Farmers  therefore  should,  if  the 
weather  continues  favourable,  secure  good  profits  and,  being  now 
less  heavily  weighted  by  the  misfortunes  due  to  previous  bad 
seasons,  their  spending  power  will  probably  be  greater  than  was 
the  case  last  year.    This  should  benefit  the  mercantile  com- 


NEW  ZEALAND  GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Tii;e. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Be- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Paj-able 

6  %  Bjndfl  .... 
6  %  Consolidated  Bonds 
4  %  Izuoribed  Stock  (Q 
3*  %  It) 

3%              „  h) 

206,300 
126,300 
29,150,302 
6,161,167 
6.384,005 

1914 
1908  1 
1929  , 
1940 
1946 

109 
101 
105| 

991 

88 

<  n 

15  Jan.— 15  July. 
Quarterly. 
1  May— 1  Nov. 
1  Jan.— 1  July. 
1  Apr.— 1  Got. 

(0  Bligible  for  Trustee  investmeots  l 


NEW  ZEALAND  MUNICIPAL  AND  OTHER  SECURITIES. 


Title. 


Present 
A.moant. 


Auckland  6%  Deb.  . 

Do.  Hbr.Bd.5%DebB. 

Bank  of  New  Zealand\ 
4%Gua.Stockt  ./ 

Chriatchuroh  6%  Drain- 
age Loan     .  . 

Dunedln  5%  Cons. 

LyUletonHbr.Bd.6' 

Na^er  Hbr.  Bd.  5| 

Do.  6%'hehB.  ; 
National  Bank  of  N.Z. 

£7i  Shares  £2ipaiL 
New  Plymouth  Hbr. 

Bd.  6%  Debs. 
Oamaru  5%  Bda. 
Ota|[o  Hbr.  Oons.  Bds, 

Weliingion"6%'lmptB. 

Loan  .... 
Do.  6%  Waterworks 
Do.  4i%Deb8..  . 
Westport  Hbr.  AXT>o.h». 


200,000 
160,000 

£2,000,000 

200,000 

812,200 
200,000 

800,000 

900,000 

100,000 

200,000 
173,800 
422,900 

100,000 

130,000 
165.000 
150,000 


When  Ra- 
deemsble. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

1934^* 
1917 

108i 
103 

1  Jan.— 1  July. 
lOAprll—lOOot. 

101 

Apr.— Got 

1926 

122i 

80  June- -81  Deo. 

1908 
1929 

101 
120} 

1  Apr.— 1  Oct. 

1  1920 

107 

4 

|l  Jan.— 1  July. 

1928 

106 

'  dlv.  12  % 

6 

6 

Jan. — July. 

1909 

103 

1  May— 1  Nov. 

1920 

92 

1  Jan.— 1  July. 

1934 

106) 

4i 

1  Jan.— 1  July. 

drawings 

114J 

H 

1  Mar.-l  Sept. 

1938 
1925 

120^ 

103 

102 

5 

HI 

1  Mar.— 1  Sept. 
1  May— 1  Nov. 
1  Mar.— 1  Sept. 

"  Yield  ralculateil  tni  earlier  date  of  redemption, 
t  i<u:ii'aiiieed  bj  fi*tw  Zealand  Oovemiaent. 
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manity,  and  the  improvement  in  business  which  was  antici- 
pated last  year  may  perhaps  now  be  looked  for  with  more 
confidence. 

In  view  of  the  better  conditions  now  prevailing  it  is  not 
sorprisiug  to  find  a  distinct  upward  movement  in  the  shares  of 
Australian  pastoral  and  land  companies.  There  has  been  a 
tendency  in  this  direction  for  some  time,  and  it  has  been 
stimulated  by  the  favourable  results  announced  by  several  of 
these  companies  in  recently  issued  reports.  Such  representative 
institutions  as  the  Austrahan  Mortgage  Land  &  Finance  Co. 
and  Dalgety  &  Co.,  have  considerably  improved  their  position. 
The  former,  which  last  year  was  obliged  to  pass  the  dividend  on 
ordinary  shares,  is  able  this  year  to  distribute  2i  per  cent.  Its 
£5  paid  shares,  which  twelve  months  ago  were  quoted  at  £2  15s., 
and  had  previously  been  under  £2,  have  recovered  to  JB*  55., 
while  the  4  per  cent,  debenture  stock  is  now  at  about  par,  having 
at  one  time  been  below  90.  Dalgety  &  Co.  Ld.  has  declared  a 
dividend  at  5  percent.,  the  same  rate  as  a  year  ago,  but  could 
easily  have  paid  more,  the  net  profits  having  increased  by 
nearly  £16,000.  The  directors,  however,  preferred  to  strengthen 
the  position  of  the  company,  and  have  placed  £10,000  to  reserve 
fund,  and  carried  forward  the  large  sum  of  £55,507. 

It  is  very  fortunate  that  Australia  should  be  showing  some 
indication  of  returning  prosperity  at  this  time  when  her  public 
finance  may  be  regarded  as  having  fairly  entered  on  a  new  phase. 
For  some  time  no  Australian  State  has  ventured  to  make  a  public 
appeal  to  the  London  market  for  new  loan  funds,  and  the 
dominant  note  of  the  recent  budget  statements  has  been  the 
necessity  for  avoiding  extraneous  assistance  of  this  kind.  No 
doubt  this  attitude  has  been  adopted  under  stress  of  necessity, 
but  it  is  none  the  less  welcome,  and  the  difficulties  of  the  last  few 
years  need  not  be  regretted  if  they  have  permanently  impressed 
on  the  minds  of  Australian  statesmen  the  advantage  of  self- 
reliance  in  the  development  of  the  undoubtedly  vast  resources  of 
their  continent. 

Another  South  African  municipal  loan  has  been  floated, 
Woodstock,  the  suburb  of  Cape  Town,  having  offered  a  quarter 
of  a  million  in  4  per  cent,  stock  at  95.  But  the  lists  were  open  at 
the  time  of  the  acute  crisis  caused  by  the  North  Sea  outrage,  and 
it  is  understood  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  amount  went  to 
the  underwriters,  with  the  result  that  the  loan  has  since  been 
quoted  at  a  discount. 

The  output  of  gold  from  the  Transvaal  for  October  constituted 
a  fresh  record  although  it  did  not  quite  fulfil  the  market's  antici- 
pations of  a  20,000  ounces  increase.    The  total  for  the  first 
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ten  months  of  the  year  already  exceeds  the  output  for  the 
whole  of  last  year.  The  following  table  gives  the  monthly 
returns  for  the  past  three  years  and  those  for  the  year  before 
the  war. 


1904. 

1908. 

1902. 

1899. 

<».  1 

value. 

oz. 

Talae. 

ox. 

OS. 

Jano&ry  .  . 

288,824' 

£1,226,846 

199,279 

70,840 

481,010 

February 

289,602{ 

1,229,726 

196,513 

81,405 

425,166 

March     .  . 

308,242; 

1,809,829 

217,465 

104,127 

464,086 

April  .    .  . 
May       .  . 

805,9461 

1,299,676 

227.871 

119,588 

460,849 

814,480, 

1,836,826 

234,125 

£994,605 

138,602 

466,452 

Jane  .    .  . 

308,219 

1,809,281 

288,320 

1,012,822 

142,780 

467,271 

July  .    .  . 

807,8401 

1,807,621 

251,648 

1,068,917 

149,179 

478,498 

August 

312.277 

1,326,468 

271,918 

1,155,089 

162,750 

482,108 

September 

312,286 

1,326,506 

276,197 

1,178,211 

170,802 

426,556 

October  .  . 

326,626j 

1,383,167 

284,544 

1,208,669 

181,489 

19,906 

Kovember 

279,818 

1,188,571 

187,875 

61,780 

December 

"  • 

286,061 

1,215,110 

196,023 

78,670 

Total  . 

3.073,282 

1 

£13,064,296 

2,968,749 

1,704,410 

4,266,797 

One  of  the  most  important  mining  flotations,  if  not  the  most 
important,  since  the  war  has  lately  been  affected  by  the  Goerz 
Company,  the  Van  Dyke  Proprietary  Mines,  Limited,  having  been 
formed  with  a  capital  of  £650,000  to  take  over  the  western  half 
of  the  farm  Witpoort.  Subscriptions  were  invited  from  the  Goerz 
shareholders  for  132,500  of  the  one-pound  shares  at  the  price  of 
35s.  per  share. 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  OOVBRNMBNT  SBCURITIBS. 


TlUe. 

PreMot 
Amount. 

When  Be* 
deemable. 

Price. 

* 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Caps  Oounrr. 

44%  Bonds    .    .  . 
f%  1883  Inscribed  (0. 
i%1886  „ 
8i%1886  „ 
8^1886      „  W. 

865,800 
8,783,196 
9,997,666 
11,121,780 
7,548,086 

dwgs. 

1928 
1916-86* 
19S9-49t 
1988-48t 

108 
105 
101 

964 

86 

I 

16  Apr.— 15  Oct. 
1  Jnne^l  Dec. 
16  Apr.— 16  Oct. 
1  Jan.— 1  Joly. 
1  Feb.-1  Aug. 

4i%Boodi,1876.  . 

0(  Inscribed  .    .  . 

H  /o     II        •  • 
•»        II        '  • 

768,700 
8,026,444 
8,714,917 
6,000,000 

fill 

107 

109 

8A 

16  Mar.— 16  Sep. 

Apr. — Oct. 
1  June— 1  Dec. 
1  Jan.— 1  Joly. 

Transvaal. 

8  %  Guartd.  Stock 

85,000,000 

1923-53t 

96} 

3* 

1  May— 1  Nov. 

(0  Eligible  for  Tnuteo  iuvettmentt. 

*  Yield  cjdculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  cAlciilat'^d  on  later  date  of  redemption. 
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SOUTH  AFRICAN  MUNICIPAL  SECURITIES. 


TfUe. 


Preaeut 
Amomit. 


Bloemfontein  4  % 
Oape  Town  4  %    .  . 
DiirlMn4%    .    .  . 
Johannesburg  4  % 
Pietermariisborg  4  % 
Port  Elizabeth  4  %  . 


228,000 
1,900,000 

850,000 
8,000,000 

626,000 

860,000 


Interest  Pftf»bte. 


1  Jan.— 1  Jnly. 

1  Jan.— 1  July. 
30  June— 81  Deo. 

1  April— 1  Oct. 
80  June— 31  Dee. 
80  Jun&— 31  Dec 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  RAILWAYS,  BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 


TlUe 


Number  of 
Sham  or 
Amount. 


RiJLWAn. 

Maehonaland  6  %  Debt.  \  £2,600,000 

Northern  Mlway  of  the  S.  Afrlo«n|(  ^i^goo.oOO 

Rep.  4%  Bonds  /  '^t^f^ 

Rho^ksia  Rlys.  6  %  1st  Mort.  Deb8.\;  i»  nnn  nm 

guar,  by  B.B.A.  &.  tiU  1916.  .  .  /,  »»«W,OOU 
Royal  Trans-Afrioan  6  %  Debe.  Red.  .  <  £1,812,977 


Banks  and  Gompanubb. 

Robinson  South  African  Banking  .  . 
African  Banking  Corporation  £10  shares 
Bank  of  Africa  £1^  .... 
National  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £10 
Standard  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £100 
Olilsson's  Gape  Breweries  .  . 
South  African  Breweries  .  . 
British  South  Africa  (Ohartered) 
Do.  6  %  Debs.  Red.  .... 
Natal  Land  and  Oolonlsation  . 
Gape  Town  ft  District  Gas  Ught  ft  Ooke 
Kimberley  Waterworks  £10.    .    .  . 


1,600,000 
80,000 
160,000 
110,000 
60,000 
80,000 
950,000 
4,999,088 
£1,250,000 
68,066 
10,000 
46,000 


Yield, 


The  results  of  the  Consoliated  Gold  Fields  Company  do  not 
quite  reach  the  figures  of  the  forecast  ventured  by  Lord  Harris 
last  year,  owing  to  the  output  of  the  company's  three  producing 
subsidiaries  having  been  retarded  by  the  delays  in  settling  the 
labour  question.  The  first  shipment  of  coolies  did  not  arrrive 
until  last  June,  and  the  company's  year  closed  at  the  end  of  that 
month.  It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  a  profit  of  only 
j9388,226  was  realised  ^inst  de390,110  in  the  year  1902-3. 
This,  however,  brought  the  undistributed  profit  up  to  ^62,259,814, 
and  the  directors  decided  to  distribute  a  cash  dividend  of  12j^  per 
cent.,  equal  to  28,  6d,  a  share,  leaving  just  over  two  million  to  be 
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carried  forward,  which  sum  is  to  be  regarded  as  working  capital. 
For,  as  the  chairman  has  explained,  the  new  Bubsidiaries  to  work 
the  company's  properties  on  the  Central  Band  will  require  financial 
assistance,  and  the  formation  of  these  seems  to  be  regarded  as  a 
matter  of  the  near  future. 

Statistics  from  all  quarters  go  to  show  that  the  Chinese  quite 
come  up  to  anticipations.  Moreover,  although  the  initial  cost  is 
heavy,  it  will,  it  is  urged,  compare  favourably  in  the  long  run 
with  the  expense  of  obtaining  short-time  KafiKr  labour  at  intervals 
of  a  year  or  even  less. 

The  latest  official  return  shows  the  number  of  coolies  on 
the  Band  to  be  14,997.  The  monthly  return  of  native  labour 
indicates  a  net  gain  of  2,697  during  October,  the  recruiting  having 
exceeded  all  previous  records,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
table : 


Month. 


Natives 
Joined. 


NaUvefl 
Left. 


March  .  1908* 
April    .  „ 
May  . 
June    ,  „ 
July     .  „ 
August  .  „ 
September  „ 
October.  „ 
November  „ 
December  „ 
January  1904 
February  „ 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September  „ 
October. 


6,536 
7,278 
7,881 
7,009 
6,792 
6,649 
6,321 
7,208 
6,207 
6,410 
6,397 
6,263 
6,713 
6,284 
4,844 
6,257 
4,683 
6,178 
9,629 
10,090 


2,790 
4,216 
4,659 
6,057 
4,584 
6,083 
6,063 
6,716 
6,854 
6,880 
6,471 
6,064 
4,339 
5,047 
6,643 
7,178 
6,246 
7,624 
6,882 
6,974 


Net  Oain  on 
Month. 


8,746 
3,062 
3,222 
1,952 
2,208 
1,566 
238 
492 
363 
470t 
74t 
1,199 
2,374 
237 
l,799t 
l,921t 
l,663t 
l,446t 
2,697 
3,116 


Natives 

Employed  end 
of  Month. 


56,218 
69,280 
62,502 
64,454 
66,662 
68,228 
63,466 
68,958 
69,311 
68,841 
68,707 
69,996 
72,340 
72,677 
70,778 
68,857 
67,294 
65,348 
68,545 
71,661 


Chinese 
Smplfured  end 
Of  Month. 


1,384 
4,947 
9,039 
12,968 


*  Date  of  first  issue. 


t  Net  loss. 


The  shareholders  of  the  British  Soath  Africa  Company  have 
received  abmidant  justification  for  their  action  in  over-ruling  the 
underwriting  contract  in  respect  of  the  million  new  shares.  No 
fewer  than  900,000  are  said  to  have  been  taken  up  by  the  share- 
holders to  whom  they  were  allotted,  and  for  the  remaining 
100,000  the  applications  amounted  to  no  less  than  two  and  a  half 
million.  The  announcement  of  this  result  imparted  much  life 
not  only  to  Chartered  shares,  but  to  the  whole  Bhodesian 
market,  which  has  been  the  market  of  the  month.  The  success 
of  the  Chartered  issue  was  soon  forgotten  in  the  rapid  rise  of 
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the  shares  of  the  new  Banket  Beef  Company,  and  this  in  turn 
has  been  eclipsed  in  the  excitement  over  the  alluvial  gold  dis- 
covery in  the  Victoria  district.  Seldom  has  a  territory  been 
favoured  with  two  discoveries  of  such  importance  within  so  short 
a  period.  Of  course  both  have  yet  to  stand  practical  test,  but  if 
the  promises  they  give  be  fulfilled,  Bhodesia  has  within  its 
borders  the  two  great  branches  of  the  gold  mining  industry — the 
reef,  with  its  steady  returns  to  the  great  companies  organised  to 
work  it,  and  the  alluvial  deposits  so  fascinating  to  the  indi- 
vidual gold  miner  and  so  powerful  in  attracting  a  mining 
population. 

The  Bhodesian  output  for  October  showed  a  f alling-off  of  over 
one  thousand  ounces  from  the  September  total,  although  the 
month  was  one  day  longer.  But  the  amount  exceeds  all  other 
returns,  being  more  than  forty  per  cent,  above  the  output  for  the 
corresponding  month  of  last  year. 

The  following  table  gives  the  returns  month  by  month  for  the 
past  six  years : 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August , 
September . 
Ootober 
November  . 
December 


Total 


1908. 


1902. 


1901. 


1900. 


1899. 


'  19,859  I 
,  16,678  i 

17,766  I 
:  17,862 

19,424 
!  20,402 
,  24,889 

24,669 
I  26,029 
I  94,919 


218,482 


16,246 
17,090 
19,626 
20,727 
22,187 
22,166 
28,671 
19,187 
18,741 
17,918 
16,714 
18,760 


231,872 


16,956 
18,204 
16,891 
17,569 
19,698 
16,842 
16,226 
16,747 
16,164 
16,849 
16,928 
16,210 


10,697 
12.287 
14,289 
14,998 
14,469 
14,868 
16,651 
14,784 
18,968 
14,608 
16,486 
16,174 


oz. 

5,242 
6,288 
6,286 
5,466 
6,664 
6,185 
5,788 
10,188 
10,749 
10,727 
9,169 
9,468 


OB. 

6,371 
6,488 
6,614 
5,755 
4,989 
6,104 
6,031 
8,177 
5,653 
4,276 
4,671 
5,289 


194,268   I  172,059  91,940 


65,31S 


An  event  of  much  importance  to  the  Crown  Colonies  during 
the  past  few  weeks  has  been  the  issue  of  the  prospectus  of 
the  British  Cotton  Growing  Association.  The  merits  of  this 
Imperial  project  have  been  brought  home  to  the  cotton  industry 
with  excellent  effect;  the  list  of  subscribers  shows  that  a 
wonderfully  wide  response  to  the  corporation's  appeal  has 
been  made  from  all  classes  connected  with  the  staple  Lancashire 
trade. 

Very  instructive  are  the  statistics  of  cotton  imports  from  our 
Indian,  West  Indian  and  West  African  possessions.  The  total 
for  the  third  quarter  of  the  current  year  was  225,800  cwt.,  making 
1,666,500  cwt.  for  the  nine  months,  or  more  than  twice  as  much 
as  during  the  whole  of  1903. 
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CROWN  COLONY  SECURITIES, 


Tttle. 


BarbttdM  8*%  Ins.  (0 
Brit.  Guiana  8%  ins.  (4 
Ceylon  4%  Ins.  (0  .    .  > 
Do.  8%  ins.  U)  .    .    .  : 
Hong-Kong  8i%  ins  ! 
Jamaica  4%  ins.  (i)    .  ! 
Do.8i%ins.(Q    .  . 
Manmlns  8%  gttar.\ 
Great  Britain  ^)  ./ 
Do.4%ins.(<).    .    .  i 
Sierra  Leone  8^%  ins.  U) 
Trinidad  4%  ins.  {t) 
Do.  8%ins. (Q  .  . 
Hong-Kong  A  Shang- 
hai Bank  Shares 


Present 
Amount. 


876.000 
260,000 
1,076,100 
2,460,000 
841,800 
1,098.907 
1,449,800 

600,000 

482,890 
888,460 
422,698 
600,000 

60,000 


When 
RedeemAble. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Intereit  Payable. 

1926-42t 
1928-46+ 
1934 
1940 

1918-  43* 
1934 

1919-  49 

98 

88 
110 

94i 
101 
108 

99 

8A 
8A 

if 
if 

1  Mar.— 1  Sep. 
1  Feb.— 1  Aug. 
16  Feb.— 16  Aug. 
1  May— 1  Nov. 
16  Apr.— 16  Oct. 
16  Feb.— 16  Aug. 
24Jan.— 24July. 

1940 

97 

3i 

1  Jan.— 1  July. 

1987 
1929-64t 
1917-42* 
1926-44t 

108 
93 

104 
90 

8A   '  1  Feb.— 1  Aug. 
3A    '  1  Jane— 1  Deo. 
8H   '  UMu.— USep. 
Sfg   1  16JH1.— UJnly. 

Div.  £8* 

70 

6 

Feb.— Aug. 

*  Yield  oalcnlated  on  tborter  period.  f  Yield  calculated  on  longer  period. 

(0  Eligible  for  Tniatee  InreetmenU. 


An  nnmistakable  sign  of  the  rapidity  of  Egyptian  progress  is 
fnmished  in  the  latest  Customs  returns.  The  Customs  reports 
for  the  first  eight  months  of  the  year  amounted  to  over  a 
million  sterling  against  £843,000  for  the  corresponding  period 
of  1903. 

Some  of  the  Egyptian  banking  shares  continue  to  show 
almost  phenomenal  advance.  The  shares  of  the  National  Bank 
of  Egypt,  for  instance,  some  of  which  were  issued  earlier  in  the 
year  at  sixteen,  now  stand  at  twenty-three  and  a  half.  The 
Agricultural  Bank  of  Egypt,  which  was  formed  as  an  o£f-shoot  to 
the  National  Bank  in  order  to  grant  loans  on  security  to  small 
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farmers,  issued  its  five-pound  shares  at  par  last  year.  They  now 
stand  at  eleven  and  a  quarter. 
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The  Angio-£g>^tian  Bank  has  declared  a  dividend  at  the 
rate  of  15  per  cent,  per  annum  for  the  half-year  ended  August  31, 
making  12]^  per  cent,  for  the  year  against  10  per  cent,  for  1902-3, 
and  has  still  been  able  to  add  as  much  as  i>50,000  to  reserve. 
The  five-pound  shares  stand  at  13,  and  therefore  yield  nearly 
5  per  cent. 
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November  1904. 
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THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  1905 

Thebe  is  one  conclnsion  that  any  retrospect  of  the  year 
whioh  has  jnst  come  to  a  close  cannot  fail  to  impress  npon  the 
mind  of  an  impartial  observer.  This  conclusion  is  that  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  wsx  between  Bnssia  and  Japan  have  absorbed 
the  attention  of  the  public  not  only  in  the  tv70  belligerent 
countries  but  throughout  the  civilised  v7orld.  The  conflict  in  the 
Far  East  has  diverted  the  minds  of  men  from  all  other  topics  of 
public  interest.  The  explanation  of  this  state  of  things  is  not 
far  to  seek.  Ttia  res  agitur  may  be  said  v^ith  truth  to  account 
for  the  comparative  indifference  with  which  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atiantic  so-called  ''burning  questions"  have  been  left  to 
smoulder.  With  us  the  Fiscal  controversy  has  been  pursued 
vnth  less  energy.  In  France  the  quarrel  between  the  Bepublic 
and  the  Papacy  has  created  only  a  passing  interest.  In  Germany 
the  discussion  as  to  the  relations  between  the  Federal  Empire 
and  the  Confederated  States  has  as  yet  attracted  scanty  notice. 
In  the  Great  Bepublic  of  the  West  the  Presidential  election  has 
left  the  mass  of  the  population  well-nigh  indifferent.  Everywhere 
the  dominant  question  of  the  day  has  been  the  issue  of  the  war 
waged  in  Manchuria. 

In  every  counoy  there  is  a  general  consensus  of  opinion  that 
so  long  as  the  war  continues  we  stand  on  the  brink  of  a  volcano. 
Of  course  this  general  apprehension  is  more  acute  in  countries 
which  by  political  or  commercial  relations  are  most  closely 
connected  with  one  of  the  two  belligerents.  These  countries,  I 
need  hardly  say,  are  England,  France,  Germany,  and  China.  At 
the  same  time  I  should  find  it  difficult  to  name  a  country,  vnth 
the  possible  exception  of  Switzerland,  which  has  not  cause  to 
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dread  the  possibility  of  grave  dangers  in  the  event  of  the  war  in 
the  Far  East  developing  into  a  general  war.  To  the  vast  majority 
of  civilised  nations  snch  a  contingency  is  most  unwelcome,  and 
there  is,  therefore,  a  natural  hope  throughout  all  parts  of  the 
globe  that  Bnssia  and  Japan  may  be  induced,  in  view  of  the 
colossal  sacrifices  they  both  have  already  sustained,  to  agree 
upon  some  reasonable  compromise  by  which  the  war  might  be 
brought  to  a  close.  I  wish  heartily  I  could  share  those  hopes, 
but  I  fail  to  see  how  they  are  likely  to  be  realised  under  existing 
conditions. 

It  is  manifest  that  Japan  cannot  be  expected  to  make  any 
concession  to  Bussia  which  would  leave  Bussia  the  dominant 
Power  in  Manchuria  and  Korea.  Japan  is  fighting  for  life  and 
death,  for  her  very  existence  as  an  independent  nation.  So  far, 
she  has  succeeded,  to  say  the  least,  in  holding  her  own  against 
apparently  overwhelming  odds.  With  or  without  reason,  she 
is,  even  more  than  at  the  outset  of  the  war,  confident  of  ultimate 
success.  She  has  no  motive,  therefore,  for  accepting  any  terms 
of  peace  which  would  leave  her  antagonist  in  a  position  to 
recommence  the  conflict  at  a  later  period  under  more  favourable 
conditions.  In  order  to  preserve  her  independence  she  deems  it 
essential  that  Bussia  should  grant  her  a  protectorate  over  Korea, 
and  should  restore  Manchuria  to  China  in  fact  as  well  as  in 
name.  Upon  these  conditions  she  would  probably  be  thankful 
to  make  peace,  and  thereby  to  stay  the  fearful  strain  upon  her 
military,  naval,  and  financial  resources  occasioned  by  the  inter- 
necine struggle  on  which  she  has  embarked.  Is  there,  however, 
any  reason  to  suppose  that  Bussia  would  be  ready  to  make  peace 
on  such  terms  as  these?  For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  see  any 
cause  to  believe  that  the  fall  of  Fort  Axthur  must  convince  Bussia 
of  the  futility  of  prolonging  a  desperate  enterprise.  From  a 
Bussian  point  of  view  the  hopelessness  of  any  furUier  prosecution 
of  the  war  is  by  no  means  estoblished. 

Port  Arthur  has  not  yet  fallen ;  and  so  long  as  the  Bussians 
can  still  hold  aiiy  importsmt  portion  of  the  fortress,  the  Japanese 
must  keep  a  very  large  force  locked  up  in  its  immediate  vicinity. 
The  Bussian  Fleet  has  been  it  seems  practically  annihilated  and 
the  town  has  been  reduced  to  ruins,  but  that  is  all  we  know  for 
certain.  Still,  even  admitting  that  the  garrison  should  be  com- 
pelled to  surrender,  it  does  not  seem  evident  that  the  capture  of 
Port  Arthur  need  materially  affect  the  fortunes  of  the  war.  If, 
indeed,  there  was  reason  to  suppose  that  Bussia  was  anxious  to 
find  any  excuse  for  bringing  the  war  to  a  close  and  yet  "  saving 
her  face,"  such  an  excuse  might  be  found  in  the  heroic  gallantry 
which  her  troops  have  displayed  during  the  siege.  But  there  is, 
I  fear,  no  reason  to  accept  this  supposition. 
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The  doBtrnction  not  only  of  the  Port  Arthur  and  Yladivostook 
SgnadronB  but  of  the  Baltic  Fleet  on  its  arrival  in  Japanese  waters 
would  not  affect  the  transport  of  troops  by  land:  and  the 
Bussians  seem  to  have  some  primd  facie  ground  for  their  asser- 
tion that  the  military  resources  of  Japan  show  symptoms  of 
exhaustion,  while  the  Czar  can  despatch  army  corps  after  army 
corps  to  the  scene  of  war,  and  thus  crush  the  resistance  of  Japan 
by  sheer  force  of  numbers.  I  am  not  sure  that  this  assertion  is 
correct,  but  I  see  every  reason  to  suppose  that  it  is  seriously 
entertained  not  only  by  the  Bussian  Government  but  by  the 
Bussian  people.  If  this  be  so  why  should  Bussia  accept  terms 
of  peace  which,  however  they  might  be  represented,  would  be 
tantamount  to  the  surrender  of  her  claim  to  be  the  dominant 
power  in  the  Far  East,  and  must  thereby  damage  the  prestige 
which  has  stood  her  in  such  good  stead  in  the  development  of 
Empire. 

The  reigning  Czar,  unless  he  is  strangely  belied,  is  not  a  strong 
man,  and  one  must  fairly  admit  that  it  would  require  far  greater 
strength  of  character  to  abandon  the  campaign  on  the  morrow  of 
the  capture  of  Port  Arthur,  and  to  bring  back  the  Baltic  Fleet  to 
Libau,  than  to  go  on  with  the  war  in  the  vague  hope  of 
something  turning  up  to  stay  the  tide  of  Japanese  victories. 
There  is  a  sort  of  .grim  irony  in  the  fact  that  the  sovereign  who 
has  made  himself  the  champion  of  international  disarmament, 
and  who  is  the  virtual  founder  of  the  Hague  Court  of  Arbitra- 
tion, should  now  be  carrying  on  a  war  of  aggression  d  Voutrance, 
and  rejecting  the  very  suggestion  of  arbitration.  Yet,  to  speak 
the  truth,  the  irony  is  not  of  his  own  making ;  and  the  Czar  may 
fairly  plead  in  his  own  favour  that  he  is  the  victim  of  influences 
and  circumstances  beyond  his  control. 

To  anyone  who  realises  the  point  of  view  from  which  each  of 
the  two  belligerents  regards  the  war,  there  is  something  childish 
in  the  persistence  with  which  a  conference  is  suggested  as  being 
calculated  to  impress  on  Bussia  and  Japan  aUke  the  necessity  of 
mutual  concessions  in  order  to  bring  about  the  termination  of 
the  war.  President  Boosevelt's  happy  thought  of  calling  for  the 
convocation  of  an  International  Conference  to  discuss  the  best 
mode  of  preventing  war  in  future,  without  taking  any  count  of  the 
war  now  waging  in  the  present,  has  met  with  purely  Platonic 
approval,  and  has  only  served  to  illustrate  the  truth,  that  neither 
the  United  States  nor  any  European  Power  has  the  remotest 
intention  of  applying  any  force  except  of  a  moral  character  in 
order  to  compel  either  Bussia  or  Japan  to  enter  on  the  paths  of 
peace.  We  stand,  therefore,  face  to  face  with  the  hard  facts  that 
neither  of  the  two  combatants  is  prepared  to  accept  terms  which 
the  other  would  offer ;  that  they  both  are  deiermined  to  prolong 
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the  war  to  the  bitter  end ;  and  that  no  one  of  the  nentral  Powers 
contemplates  active  intervention  in  order  to  bring  the  Bnsso- 
Japanese  War  to  a  sadden  close.  In  view  of  these  facts  we 
may  base  our  ontlook  for  1905  on  the  assumption  that  the  war 
in  the  Far  East  will  be  prolonged  for  many  months  to  come. 
Assuming  this  surmise  to  be  correct  the  peace  of  the  world  must 
remain  in  a  condition  of  unstable  equilibrium. 

If  my  information  is  reliable,  the  Government  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, shortly  before  the  occurrence  of  what  is  still  called  in 
England  the  Hull  outrage,  addressed  inquiries  to  the  Powers 
who  signed  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  order  to  ascertain  how  far 
they  would  be  prepared  to  oppose  the  passage  of  the  Black  Sea 
Fleet  through  the  Dardanelles,  supposing  the  Sultan  to  give  his 
consent.  In  so  far  as  I  can  learn  both  France  and  Germany 
without  committing  themselves  to  any  definite  opinion  as  to  the 
legal  validity  of  the  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  by  which  "  His 
Majesty  the  Sultan  on  the  one  part  declares  that  he  is  firmly 
resolved  to  maintain  for  the  future  the  principle  invariably  estab- 
lished as  an  ancient  rule  of  his  Empire  and  in  virtue  of  which  it 
has  in  all  times  been  prohibited  for  ships  of  war  of  foreign  Powers 
to  enter  the  straits  of  the  Dardanelles  and  the  Boephorus ;  and 
that  so  long  as  the  Porte  is  at  peace  His  Majesty  will  admit  no 
foreign  ships  of  war  in  the  said  Straits."  This  declaration  was 
embodied  in  the  Treaty  and  thereby — ^if  I  may  use  a  business 
term — taken  note  of  by  the  signatories  of  the  Treaty.  There 
was,  however,  no  statement  placed  upon  record  to  the  effect  that 
any  break  of  this  engagement  would  constitute  a  casus  belli 
either  collectively  or  individually  on  the  part  of  the  Signatory 
Powers. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  both  France  and  Germany 
were  within  their  rights  in  replying,  as  I  understand  they  did,  to 
the  effect  that  individually  they  attached  no  great  importance  to 
this  self-denying  ordinance  on  the  part  of  the  Sultan,  and  that 
provided  the  consent  of  the  Porte  was  forthcoming,  they  should 
raise  no  objection  to  the  passage  of  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Dar- 
danelles by  the  Black  Sea  Fleet  on  its  way  to  the  Far  East.  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  the  response  made  by  our  own 
Government  was  of  a  different  character,  and  that  without 
entering  into  any  discussion  of  the  moot  question  how  far  the 
restriction  imposed  upon  Turkey  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  could  or 
could  not  be  removed  proprio  moiu  by  the  Sultan  the  Bussian 
Government  was  given  to  understand  that  England,  as  the  Ally 
of  Japan,  could  not  consent  to  the  restricting  clauses  being 
declared  null  and  void  in  view  of  the  fact  that  by  acquiescing  in 
their  removal  she  should  be  acting  in  an  unfriendly  manner 
towards  her  Ally. 
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I  am  not  certain  whether  the  British  reply  was  communicated 
by  our  Government  to  that  of  Bussia  before  or  after  the  Dogger 
Bank  embroglio.  In  any  case  the  negotiations  were  suspended 
so  long  as  an  outbreak  of  war  between  Bussia  and  England 
seemed  imminent.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  immediate  danger 
was  removed  the  Bussian  press,  with  the  apparent  approval  of 
the  Bussian  Government,  began  to  raise  the  contention  that 
the  Sultan,  notwithstanding  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  had  the 
right  to  allow  Bussian  men-of-war  to  pass  freely  between  the 
Euxine  and  the  Mediterranean :  that  no  opposition  to  his  so 
doing  would  be  raised  by  any  Power  except  England,  and  that 
England  had  no  intention  of  carrying  her  opposition  to  the  point 
of  war. 

By  a  coincidence  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  curious,  an 
incident  occurred  in  the  early  days  of  last  month  which  might 
easily  have  furnished  the  Sultan  with  a  plausible  excuse  for 
allowing  the  Black  Sea  Squadron  to  enter  the  Mediterranean 
waters  without  any  technical  violation  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris. 
Some  short  time  ago  the  mail  bags  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Government  were  taken  possession  of  by  Turkish  officials  at 
Scutari.  Such  incidents  are  of  not  unfrequent  occurrence  in  so 
disorganised  a  country  as  Turkey.  The  normal  policy  of  Austria 
ever  since  the  Busso-Turkish  war  has  been  to  discountenance 
any  action  which  might  bring  the  Eastern  Question  once  again 
to  the  fore.  Contra^,  however,  to  her  usual  policy,  Austria 
presented  an  ultimatum  demanding  the  immediate  punishment 
of  the  Scutari  officials,  and  accompanied  her  demand  by  a 
statement  that  in  the  event  of  non-compliance  her  fleet  would 
sail  from  Pola  in  order  to  execute  a  naval  demonstration  against 
Turkey. 

The  matter  in  dispute  has  been  settled  by  the  Turkish 
authorities  complying  at  once  with  the  demands  of  Austria.  But 
if,  which  was  not  impossible,  these  summary  proceedings  had 
been  resented  by  Turkey  as  an  act  of  war,  the  Sultan  in  my 
opinion  could  have  granted  permission  to  the  Black  Sea  Squadron 
to  pass  the  Dardanelles  without  infringing  the  letter,  if  not  the 
spirit  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  It  is  obvious  that  if  the  Austrian 
ironclads  had  in  any  way  menaced  Turkey  the  Sultan  would  have 
been  justified  in  regarding  such  a  menace  as  an  act  of  war,  and 
in  declaring  that  "  as  the  Porte  was  no  longer  at  peace,"  Turkey 
was  entitled  to  consider  the  restrictions  on  her  freedom  of 
action  imposed  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  as  cancelled,  and  that 
Turkey  was  at  hberty  to  allow  the  men  of  war  of  a  friendly 
Power  to  enter  the  Bosphorus,  and  to  pass  onwards  to  the 
Mediterranean. 

The  presentation  of  an  ultimatum  by  Austria  on  a  matter  of 
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comparatiyely  inrignificant  importance,  just  at  the  moment  when 
Bossia  was  contending  that  she  had  the  right  of  passing  the 
Straits  at  any  time  with  the  consent  of  the  Sultan,  may  have 
been  a  mere  coincidence.  But  the  incident  serves  to  show  that 
Austria  is  not  likely  to  offer  any  effective  resistance  to  the 
demand  of  Bussia  for  free  passage  for  her  men-of-war  throagh 
the  Straits  and  that  any  opposition  to  the  passage  of  ti^e 
Straits  must  be  offered  by  England,  and  by  England  alone. 
The  exact  legal  bearing  of  the  clause  of  the  Treaty  of  Puis 
I  have  quoted  is  a  point  on  which  I  am  not  competent  to 
express  an  opinion.  But  common  sense  would  seem  to  show 
that  even  if  the  Sultan  were  to  break  his  engagement  as  to  the 
passage  of  the  Dardanelles,  the  Signatory  Powers  are,  neither 
collectively  nor  singly,  bound  to  go  to  war  in  order  to  compel  the 
Sultan  to  keep  his  engagements.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  one  of 
the  great  Powers,  with  the  possible  exception  of  England,  is 
prepared  to  go  to  war  in  order  to  keep  the  Bussian  Fleet  locked 
up  in  the  Black  Sea. 

Supposing  the  demand  of  Bussia  for  free  access  to  the 
Mediterranean  had  been  raised  before  Bussia  had  virtually 
annexed  Manchuria,  I  greatly  doubt  whether  the  British  Qovem- 
ment,  no  matter  what  party  had  been  in  office,  would  have  taken 
upon  itself  the  duty  of  opposing  the  demand  of  Bussia  by  armed 
force  as  weU  as  by  formal  protest.  There  are  many  reasons  why 
I  entertain  this  doubt. 

In  the  first  place  a  war  with  Bussia  on  behalf  of  Turkey 
would  be  extremely  distasteful  to  British  public  opinion.  The 
stories  of  the  Bulgarian  and  Armenian  atrocities  may  have  been 
grossly  exaggerated,  but  they  have  left  a  very  deep  impression 
on  my  fellow-countrymen ;  and  I  am  convinced  that  a  second 
Crimean  campaign,  waged  in  order  to  prolong  the  rule  of  the 
Turk  in  Europe,  does  not  come  within  the  domain  of  practical 
politics.  In  the  second  place  England  has  no  sufficient  interest 
in  the  solution  of  the  Eastern  question  to  justify  her  going  to 
war  in  order  to  keep  men  of  war  from  passing  the  Straits.  In 
the  third  place,  even  if  we  wished  to  keep  the  Straits  closed,  we 
are  not  in  a  position  to  carry  out  our  wishes.  The  Turkish  fleet 
is  utterly  useless.  The  fortifications  which  were  intended  to 
protect  the  entrance  of  the  Bosphorus  from  the  Black  Sea  have, 
under  Bussian  influence,  been  allowed  to  go  to  ruin  and  are 
practically  unarmed.  On  the  other  hand,  a  Bussian  Squadron 
sailing  from  Sebastopol  could  enter  the  Straits  any  day,  could 
cast  anchor  off  Tildiz  Kiosk  and  threaten  to  bombard  the  city 
and,  what  is  more  important,  the  palace,  unless  the  Sultan 
acceded  to  any  demand  Bussia  might  choose  to  make.  Of  course 
in  such  a  contingency  the  British  ironclads  might,  with  or 
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withont  the  consent  of  the  Sultan,  pass  the  Dardanelles  and 
probably  compel  the  Bussian  fleet  to  retire  into  the  Black  Sea. 
Bat  any  action  of  this  kind  would  be  useless  unless  we  were 
prepared  to  go  to  war  in  order  to  prolong  the  rule  of  Turkey  in 
Europe :  and  such  a  war,  if  my  view  is  correct,  is  not  hkely  to 
be  proposed  by  any  British  Government  or  tolerated  by  the 
British  public. 

The  only  plea  by  which  our  resisting  the  passage  of  the 
Bussian  fleet  through  the  Dardanelles  could  be  defended,  is  not 
the  duty  of  upholding  engagements  concluded  by  the  Treaty 
of  Paris,  but  the  duty  incumbent  on  us  as  the  ally  of  Japan. 
The  second  of  these  duties  we  are  perfectly  in  a  position  to 
perform  without  involving  ourselves  in  a  war  for  the  defence 
of  Ottoman  rule  in  Europe.  It  seems  hardly  likely  that  when 
England  contracted  her  treaty  with  Japan  such  a  probable 
contingency  as  that  of  Bussia  trying  to  avail  herself  of  the 
comparatively  short  route  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Far  Bast 
should  not  have  been  contemplated  by  the  contracting  parties. 
If  so  England  would  clearly  be  bound  to  hinder  the  Bussian 
fleet  from  passing  the  Dardanelles  by  stationing  the  British 
fleet  at  the  Mediterranean  end  of  the  Straits.  If ,  as  I  have 
reason  to  believe,  intimation  of  our  intention  to  keep  the  Straits 
closed  to  Bussian  men-of-war  was  conveyed  to  St.  Petersburg 
about  the  time  of  the  Hull  outrage,  it  is  intelligible  enough  that 
Bussia  should  postpone  for  the  present  any  idea  of  upsetting 
the  restrictions  iiaposed  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  We  may, 
however,  take  it  for  granted  that  whenever  the  war  is  over  we 
shall  not  be  long  in  learning  that  a  fresh  demand  has  been  pre- 
sented on  the  part  of  Bussia  for  free  access  to  the  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean  for  her  vessels  of  war  as  well  as  her  mercantile 
marine. 

The  one  Great  Power  for  whom  the  settlement  of  the  Eastern 
Question  is  a  matter  of  paramount  importance  is  the  Austro- 
Himgarian  monarchy.  If  Bussia  were  to  obtain  possession  of 
Constantinople  and  establish  a  protectorate  over  the  Slav  provinces 
of  the  Balkan  peninsula,  Austria  would  be  doomed.  Ever  since 
the  Crimean  War  it  has  been  the  persistent  policy  of  Austria  to 
prolong  the  status  quo  in  European  Turkey,  and  to  postpone  any 
final  settlement  of  the  Eastern  Question.  There  are  many  and 
obvious  reasons  why  this  policy  should  commend  itself  to  the  states- 
manship of  Austria,  and  more  especially  to  her  aged  Sovereign. 
The  experience  of  his  long  and  troubled  reign  must  have  sufficed 
to  show  his  Majesty  how  perilous  is  the  position  of  his  Empire, 
with  its  heterogeneous  populations  divided  from  one  another 
by  race,  religion,  language,  and  historical  animosities.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  same  experience  must  have  taught  the  Emperor 
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Francis  Joseph  to  realise  the  extraordinary  recuperative  powers 
possessed  by  Austria.  Under  these  oircmnstances,  Austria  has 
always  thrown  difficulties  in  the  way  of  any  active  solution  of 
the  Eastern  Question ;  and  as  long  as  his  Majesty  remains  on 
the  throne  her  policy  will  continue  to  be  the  same.  She  will 
remain  on  friendly  terms  with  Bussia,  and  will  go  on  throwing 
cold  water  on  all  projects,  from  whatever  quarter,  which  aim  at 
the  expulsion  of  the  followers  of  Islam  from  European  soil. 
Gtermany  has  not  the  same  personal  interest  in  the  Eastern 
Question  as  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire ;  but  she  has  a  strong 
indirect  interest  in  upholding  the  stahis  quo  in  Europeui  Turkey. 
The  maintenance  of  the  Triple  Alliance  is  all-important  to  h^  as 
a  counterpoise  to  the  Dual  Alliance.  If  Bussia  were  to  invade 
Turkey  once  more,  Germany  would  have  to  choose  between 
assisting  Austria  to  resist  the  advance  of  Bussia  or  forfeiting  her 
alliance  with  Austria.  France  is  certainly  hostile  to  any  reopening 
of  the  Eastern  Question.  She  may  look  at  Bussia  as  a  nation 
amde  et  aUiie,  but  she  has  no  wish  to  bring  about  any  con- 
tingency which  might  force  her  to  assist  Bussia  with  her  fleet, 
and  thereby  place  her,  indirectly  if  not  directly,  in  antagonism  to 
England. 

France,  far  from  resenting  the  action  of  England  in  allying 
herself  with  Japan,  has  welcomed  this  action  as  relieving  France 
from  the  necessity  of  becoming  a  belligerent  herself.  Her 
influence  with  Bussia  will  doubtless  be  exerted  in  discounten- 
ancing any  action  on  the  part  of  the  latter  Power,  such  as  the 
proposed  cancelment  of  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Treaty  of 
Paris,  which  would— or  at  any  rate  might — ^reopen  the  whole 
Eastern  Question.  Thus,  if  my  view  is  correct,  the  influence  of 
all  the  chief  Powers  of  Europe  will  be  exercised  in  order  to  keep 
Bussia  from  pushing  her  demands  that  the  Straits  should  be 
thrown  open  to  her  men-of-war.  This  general  reluctance  to 
raise  the  Eastern  Question  once  more  may  be  expected  to 
endure  as  long  as  Bussia  remains  determined  to  fight  out  the 
war  with  Japan  till  she  is  in  a  position  to  dictate  terms  of 
peace. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  England,  whatever  may  be  her  views 
in  regard  to  the  ultimate  settlement  of  the  Eastern  Question,  has 
no  wish  to  see  this  thorny  subject  raised  at  the  present  moment. 
Bussia  again,  so  long  as  she  is  determined  to  prosecute  her 
campaign  in  the  Far  East,  has  the  strongest  interest  in  not 
raising  any  controversy  in  the  Near  East  which  could  possibly 
bring  her  into  collision  with  any  of  the  European  Powers.  And 
while  Bussia  is  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  come  to  their  aid, 
the  States  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  whose  foreign  policy  is 
directed  from  St.  Petersburg,  will  take  no  action  which  might 
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conceivably  reopen  the  Eastern  Qnestion.  Thus,  for  the  time 
being,  there  is  a  sort  of  consensus  amidst  the  Great  Powers  that 
the  stahts  quo  in  the  Near  East  must  be  upheld  for  the  time 
being.  This  consensus  tells  powerfully  against  any  immediate 
extension  of  the  area  of  the  war  now  waging  between  Bussia  and 
Japan.  In  consequence  the  relations  between  the  European 
Powers  have  become  more  friendly  of  late  than  they  have 
been  since  the  conunencement  of  the  war,  and  I  can  see  no 
reason  why  this  friendly  disposition  should  be  modified  so  long 
as  Bussia  is  determined  to  carry  on  the  war  with  Japan.  The 
one  danger  which  threatened  the  maintenance  of  this  good 
understanding  between  the  Europeui  Powers  consisted  in  the 
acrimonious  controversy  between  England  and  Grermany.  This 
danger  has  been  greatly  mitigated,  if  not  absolutely  removed,  by 
the  statements  made  during  the  course  of  last  month  by  Count 
von  Biilow,  as  the  o£Gicial  spokesman  of  Germany. 

I  am  sufficiently  old-fashioned  to  hold  that  statesmen  had 
better  make  official  statements  directly  by  their  own  mouths 
instead  of  indirectly  by  means  of  the  Press.  I  shall  content 
myself  therefore  with  quoting  the  words  used  by  Count  von 
Biilow  in  the  remarkable  speech  he  delivered  last  month 
before  the  G^man  Parliament  on  the  subject  of  the  relations 
between  Germany  and  England.  He  stated  distinctly  that 
''his  reason  for  recently  receiving  an  English  journalist  was 
the  unmistakable  and  unfortunate  fact  that  a  certain  number 
of  writers  had  during  the  last  few  months  employed  their 
position  on  the  press  in  order  to  sow  tares  in  the  fidd  of  Anglo- 
German  relations."  He  added  with  that  frankness  of  speech, 
inaugurated  by  Prince  Bismarck,  that  "  he  had  especially  wished 
to  contradict  the  assertion  that  Germany  had  interfered  in  the 
matter  of  Thibet,"  which  was  a  lie,  "  and  the  assertion  that  the 
German  Government  had  caused  the  Hull  incident,  by  perfidious 
insinuations,  which  was  a  second  lie."  He  concluded  his  remarks 
by  saying,  "  I  cannot  conceive  that  the  idea  of  an  Anglo-German 
war  should  be  seriously  entertained  by  sensible  people  in  either 
country.  .  .  .  For  this  reason  I  for  my  part  do  not  take  the 
hostility  of  a  section  of  the  English  press  too  tragically.  I  hope 
the  destinies  of  the  two  countries  will  always  be  determined  by 
those  cool  heads,  who  know  that  the  best  advantage  of  Germany 
and  England  will  be  served,  not  only  for  the  present,  but  for  all 
future  time — so  far  as  it  is  discernible  by  the  human  eye— by  the 
maintenance  of  pacific  relations." 

This  seems,  in  my  humble  opinion,  to  be  common  sense.  Up 
to  the  present  no  single  one  of  the  insinuations  brought  against 
the  German  Government  by  the  Germanophobe  section  of  the 
British  press  has  been  established  by  independent  evidence.  For 
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▼ftriona  leaflonsy  which  I  have  abmdy  indicated  in  my  pievionB 
ftrticleB  in  this  Beview,  G^nnany  deems  it  for  her  advantage  to 
remain  on  friendly  terms  with  Bossia,  and  has  shown  her  desire 
to  assist  Bossia  in  any  way  not  inconsistent  with  the  duties  of  a 
neutral  Power.  England,  on  her  side,  has  acted  in  exactly  the 
same  manner  with  regard  to  Japan,  and  I  fail  to  see  how  in 
coxomon  fairness  we  can  complain  of  German  sympathies  being 
on  the  side  of  one  of  the  two  belligerents,  because  our  own 
sympathies  are  on  the  side  of  the  other.  Japan,  in  as  far  as  I 
am  awaie,  has  not  brought  any  charge  against  Germany  of 
having  committed  any  distinct  breach  of  neutrality,  and  she 
certainly  has  not  yet  estabhshed  any  such  charge  on  anything 
beyond  hearsay  evidence.  If  this  is  so,  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
understand  why  we  should  complain  of  the  sympathy  with 
Bussia  expressed  by  a  section  of  the  German  press,  any  more 
than  why  the  Germans  should  complain  of  the  sympathy 
expressed  for  Japan  by  all  the  leading  newspapers  of  England. 

The  assumption  on  which  our  anti-Gtermem  press  bases  their 
insinuations  against  the  German  Government  is  that  the  leading 
newspapers  of  the  Fatherland  are  in  fact,  if  not  in  name, 
official  organs  of  the  Government,  and  that  nothing  is  inserted 
in  their  columns  not  in  accord  with  the  views  which  find  favour 
with  the  Ministry  of  the  day.  The  subject  of  the  relations 
between  the  press  and  the  Government  in  Germany  is  far  too 
wide  a  subject  to  enter  on  at  present.  All  I  need  say  is  that  the 
leading  German  newspapers  are  very  prosperous  concerns  with 
large  circulations  and  an  immense  show  of  trade  advertisements. 
Speaking  as  an  old  journalist  I  can  safely  assert  that  under  those 
conditions  the  tendency  of  every  newspaper  proprietor  must  be  to 
attach  far  greater  importance  to  public  than  to  official  patronage, 
to  the  profits  derived  from  circulation  and  advertisements  rather 
than  to  any  Govenmient  favour  or  subsidy. 

Nothing  can  be  more  outspoken  than  Count  von  Bulow's 
condemnation  of  the  anti-English  tone  adopted  by  a  section  of 
the  German  press.  Of  course,  I  may  be,  and  probably  shall  be, 
told  that  the  language  used  by  the  Goimt  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a 
genuine  expression  of  his  own  opinions.  In  answer,  I  can  only 
ask  what  possible  motive  his  Excellency  can  have  had  in  making 
statements  involving  his  personal  honour  which  upon  the  above 
assumption  cannot  fail  to  be  proved  at.no  distant  date  wilful 
and  deliberate  falsehoods.  Until  I  get  an  answer  to  this  question 
I  shall  continue  to  hold  that  the  British  papers  whidi  have 
carried  on  this  anti-German  campaign  would  do  well  to  take 
to  heart  Count  von  Bulow's  advice  to  the  anti-English  newspapers 
of  Germany  and    to  keep  their  heads  cool." 

If  I  have  made  my  meaning  clear,  I  hold  that,  so  long  as 
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the  war  lasts  the  danger  of  a  general  war  being  snbstitated 
for  a  local  war  must  remain  a  possible  contingency.  Not- 
withstanding the  chances  seem  to  me  decidedly  in  favour  of 
there  being  no  actual  breach  of  the  peace  during  the  coming 
year  in  as  far  as  Europe  is  concerned.  There  is,  however,  one 
possible  source  of  danger,  which  men  inclined  to  look  ahead 
would  do  wisely  to  bear  in  mind.  Supposing  Fort  Arthur  to  fall, 
the  Baltic  fleet  to  be  destroyed  on  its  arrival  in  Japanese  waters, 
and  the  war  to  recommence  in  Manchuria  as  soon  as  the  spring 
returns  with  renewed  successes  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese 
armies,  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  on  the  cards  that  Bussia  may  come 
to  the  conclusion  the  enterprise  she  has  undertaken  is  one  beyond 
her  present  powers  to  carry  through  with  success. 

In  the  event  of  such  a  conviction  being  forced  upon  the 
Kassian  Government,  there  is  one  way,  and  one  way  only  to  my 
thinking,  by  which  she  could  recall  her  armies  without  any 
absolute  disgrace.  At  any  moment  Bussia  can  give  the  signal 
for  a  rising  against  Turkish  rule  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  The 
Turks  would  at  once  crush  the  insurrection  and  proceed  after 
their  own  fashion  to  do  so  with  relentless  severity.  Bussia  would 
then  step  forward  in  her  old  character  as  the  protectress  of  the 
Slav  communities  subject  to  the  sway  of  Islam,  and  would 
assert,  possibly  in  good  faith,  that  the  overthrow  of  Turkish  rule 
in  Europe  was  more  pressing  than  the  prosecution  of  her  war 
with  Japan,  and  would  recall  her  armies  to  Bussia  proper,  where 
their  return,  as  the  champions  of  the  Cross  against  the  Crescent, 
would  be  hailed  with  an  enthusiasm  which  would  override  all 
considerations  of  the  unsuccessful  campaign  in  the  Far  East,  and 
would  stay  for  the  time  all  demand  for  national  reform  or  con- 
stitutional goverment.  All  this  may  seem  fanciful  speculation  as 
to  the  unknown  future,  and  I  only  mention  it  as  a  contingency 
worth  contemplating. 

I  have  often  noticed  in  my  interviews  with  Oriental  and 
Levantine  statesmen,  that  though  they  were  rarely  competent  to 
give  logical  reasons  for  their  views  on  foreign  policy,  they  had  a 
curious  instinctive  insight  as  to  the  policy  which  European 
Powers  are  likely  to  adopt  under  possible  contingencies.  It  was 
no  surprise  therefore  to  me  to  learn  that  the  Sultan  regarded  with 
grave  apprehension  the  continued  successes  of  the  Japanese.  To 
one  of  the  European  ambassadors  at  Constantinople,  who  recently 
congratulated  the  Sultan  on  the  defeat  of  the  Bussians  in  their 
attempted  advance  to  relieve  Port  Arthur,  his  Majesty  replied : 
There  is  no  cause  for  congratulation.  As  long  as  the  Bussians 
hold  their  ground  in  the  Far  East,  they  must  leave  Turkey  alone ; 
but  if  they  are  defeated  in  the  Far  East,  they  will  turn  to  the 
Near  East  and  attack  me"   I  cannot  vouch  for  the  truth  of  this 
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stozy  as  told  me;  but  the  mere  fact  of  its  being  received  in 
Stambonl  as  likely  to  be  trae,  seems  to  illustrate  the  appre- 
hensions created  at  Yildiz  Kiosk  by  the  reverses  of  the  Bussians 
in  Manchuria.  The  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  this  fact  point 
to  a  possible  peril  to  the  interests  of  European  peace,  which  has 
not,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  as  yet  sufficiently  realised  by  the 
world  at  large. 


Edwasd  Dicby. 
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If  we  except  those  special  circles  of  the  commnnity  where 
political  partizanship  allows  of  no  good  coming  from  the  other 
side,  it  musty  I  think,  be  conceded  that  general  satisfaction 
prevails  at  the  early  prospect  of  seeing  the  whole  question  of 
alien  inunigration  dealt  with  again  by  the  Legislature.  For 
many  years  this  intervention  has  be^  foreshadowed  in  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne,  and  two  direct  attempts  have  been 
made  to  grapple  with  the  evils  arising  from  uncontrolled  immi- 
gration. The  late  Lord  Salisbury  drafted  a  Bill  which  he  intro- 
duced into  the  Lords,  and  last  session  the  Government  brought 
forward  a  Bill  in  the  Commons  framed  on  still  more  extended 
lines.  Both  measures  reached  the  committee  stage  and  were 
abandoned  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  parliamentary  business. 
It  may  however  be  assumed  that  parliament  will  not  again 
separate  without  placing  on  the  Statute  Book  an  Act  regulating 
so  flagrant  an  abuse  of  the  ordinary  laws  governing  public 
economy. 

Classes  of  Aliens. 

The  aliens,  whose  influx  it  is  incumbent  on  the  State  to 
restrict  by  further  legislation,  may  be  divided  into  three  classes. 
First  the  class  which  preaches  and  practises  the  detestable 
doctrines  of  anarchism.  Secondly  the  criminal  class,  unfortu- 
nately of  no  slender  dimensions,  to  judge  by  the  evidence 
presented  to  the  recent  Boyal  Commission,  evidence  which  time 
and  again  has  received  forcible  corroboration  from  the  Becorder 
of  London,  while  only  the  other  day  one  of  the  City  aldermen 
felt  constrained  to  remark,  when  hearing  a  charge  of  burglary, 
that  "  it  is  a  most  extraordinary  thing  in  these  courts  that  almost 
one-third  of  this  class  of  offenders  are  aliens."  Thirdly  we  have 
that  large  and  ever-growing  class  of  undesirables  which  it  is  my 
purpose  to  deal  with  in  this  article,  the  class  which  displaces 
native  labour  and  trebles  the  difficulty  of  solving  the  "un- 
employed "  problem.  But  I  am  anticipating.  I  do  not  suppose 
that  serious  opposition  will  be  forthcoming  to  any  legislative 
enactment  that  may  be  proposed  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the 
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country  from  farther  arrivals  of  aliens  coming  within  the  two 
first  classes.  Bat  there  is  little  doabt  that  any  endeavoar  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  to  place  the  mach  required  limitations 
upon  the  free  ingress  of  the  paaper  alien,  as  he  is  commonly 
called,  who  comes  to  this  coantry  for  parposes  of  settlement, 
will  meet  with  the  same  party  opposition  as  was  the  case  last 
session.  Indeed  this  is  clear  from  Sir  H.  Gampbell-Bannerman's 
speech  at  Limehoase. 

Trades  Union  Congress. 

Opposition,  however,  came  also  from  anexpected  quarters, 
from  Uie  labour  members  whose  action  was  the  more  singular  as 
it  was  altogether  at  variance  with  the  frequent  resolutions,  calling 
upon  the  government  to  take  action  in  the  matter,  passed  by  over- 
whelming majorities  at  succeeding  annual  meetings  of  the  Trades 
Union  Congress.  As  long  ago  as  1894  this  subject  found  a  place 
on  the  agenda,  when  Mr.  Inskip  moved : 

That  in  view  of  the  injury  done  to  a  large  nnmber  of  trades  and  trade  nniona 
by  the  wholesale  importation  of  foreign  deetitate  paupers,  this  Congress  caUs 
upon  the  Government  to  take  the  neoessary  steps  either  by  Bill,  official  inspec- 
tion, or  Order  in  Council,  to  prohibit  the  landing  of  all  paaper  aliens  who  have 
no  visible  means  of  sabsistenoe. 

This  resolution  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  70  votes,  143 
delegates  voting  in  favour  and  73  against.  With  a  majority  of 
two  to  one  in  favour  of  restrictive  legislation  it  is  not,  perhaps, 
asking  too  much  of  those  labour  members  who  voted  against  the 
Aliens  Bill  last  session  to  state  on  what  grounds  they  base  their 
claim  to  represent  the  opinion  of  Trades  Unions  on  the  question. 
So  strange  a  conflict  between  official  and  individual  views  seems 
to  call  for  further  explanation. 

The  Chinese  Labour  Argument 

Equally  impossible  do  I  find  it  to  reconcile  the  opposition  of 
the  labour  members  to  the  Aliens  Bill  with  their  uncompromising 
attitude  towards  the  employment  of  Chinese  labour  on  the  Band. 
Though  by  no  means  identical,  we  are  in  both  instances  dealing 
with  immigrations  of  foreign  unskilled  labour.  And  just  as  the 
principle  underlying  the  Government  measure  was  the  prevention 
of  unfair  and  unnecessary  competition,  so  the  attack  on  the 
Unionists  for  allowing  the  Transvaal  Importation  Ordinance 
rested  mainly  on  the  contention — false,  I  admit,  and  as  subsequent 
facts  have  proved — that  it  ousts  the  Briton  from  the  labour  market 
of  the  new  colony.  If,  then,  in  the  case  of  the  Transvaal  the 
argument  of  the  labour  members  be  sound  economy,  how  can  it 
be  unsound  economy  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  apply 
exactly  the  same  principle  to  the  European  alien  in  this  country  ? 
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Knowing  the  labour  member  as  I  do  I  should  not  expect  a  direct 
answer  to  this  interrogatory.  The  one  question  is  sure  to  pro- 
voke another,  and  that  will  be:  "How  do  you  explain  that  a 
gOYemment,  presumably  so  jealous  of  the  working-man's  interest 
in  the  mother-country,  sanctions  an  ordinance  allowing  an  un- 
limited supply  of  alien  labour  to  have  access  to  a  Crown 
Colony?" 

I  will  endeavour  to  answer  the  question.  The  Europeans, 
coming  within  the  third  category  of  aliens,  like  the  Chinese  coolies, 
are  neither  more  nor  less  moral  than  the  British-bom,  while  they 
are  equally  hardworking  and  law-abiding  members  of  society.  As 
against  this  class  of  European  alien  personally,  therefore,  I  have 
nothing  to  say.  What  I  object  to  is  that  he  invades  a  country 
already  over-peopled,  settles  down  in  centres  far  too  densely 
populated,  brings  with  him  neither  means  nor  technical  know- 
ledge, is  able  to  live,  and  does  live,  in  circumstances  and  conditions 
impossible  for  an  Englishman.  Nor  is  this  all,  for  by  working 
very  long  hours  and  for  very  small  wages  he  lowers  the  price  of 
labour;  and  as  the  stream  is  ever  flowing  in  one  direction,  he 
floods  the  unskilled  labour  market  again  and  again,  and  so  forces, 
if  not  himself,  the  British  workpeople  he  ousts  from  their  trades, 
on  the  rates. 

If,  therefore,  as  I  shall  presently  show  by  chapter  and 
verse,  these  ex  parte  statements  be  correct  it  must,  I  think, 
be  j^dmitted  by  all  unbiassed  minds  that  to  continue  admitting 
this  class  of  alien  without  any  restrictions  whatever  is  detrimental 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  country  and  the  British  working-man. 
I  readily  allow  that  the  habits  of  the  European  alien  compare 
favourably  with  those  of  the  Chinaman,  and  that,  like  the  alien, 
the  coolie  goes  to  the  Transvaal  for  what  he  can  get.   But  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  coolie  is  there  as  an  invited  guest,  that 
he  supplies  a  want,  and  a  very  pressing  want,  that  he  does  not 
mix  with  the  white  man  or  the  Kaffir,  and  that  he  neither  competes 
with  the  native  or  the  British-bom,  nor  brings  down  the  rate  of 
wages.   Moreover  his  work  is  restricted  by  law,  and  he  cannot 
engage  in  work  other  than  that  which  the  white  man  cannot  and 
will  not  do.   I  think,  therefore,  that  I  have  shown  good  reasons 
for  the  Gbvemment  adopting  a  different  immigration  policy  at 
home  to  the  policy  sanctioned  for  the  Transvaal,  and  I  now  call 
on  the  Labour  members  to  give  their  reasons  for  opposing  the 
Aliens  Bill  while  urging  trade  unionists  to  support  them  in  their 
Chinese  labour  crasade. 

Early  Immigrations. 

I  well  recall  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  Second 
Beading  of  Lord  Salisbury's  Bill.   It  was  on  that  occasion  that 
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Lord  Bosebery,  speakiDg  as  Prime  Minister,  said:  ''These 
immigrants,  like  their  predecessors,  have  brought,  and  developed 
their  trades,  and  in  no  sensible  degree  do  they  compete  with  native 
industry,"  an  argument  which  found  favour  in  the  more  recent 
House  of  Commons  debates.  I  do  not  deny  that  former  immigra- 
tions have  added  to  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  country,  and 
am  quite  ready  to  agree  with  Lord  Bosebery  that  if  the  invasion 
of  foreigners  that  has  been  going  on  during  recent  years  was  in 
any  way  similar  to  that  of  the  old  refugees  we  should  gladly 
welcome  the  strangers  in  our  midst.  Bui  is  it  so  ?  To  ascertain 
this  we  must  go  back  some  centuries.  Let  us,  therefore,  consider 
the  historical  bearing  of  the  case  before  dealing  with  the  present 
situation,  and  see  how  in  days  gone  by  the  industries  of  the 
country  were  created  or  encouraged  by  the  presence  of  foreign 
immigrants. 

No  one  having  any  knowledge  of  English  histoiy  can  deny 
that  the  industrial  progress  of  Great  Britain  is  largely  traceable 
to  alien  settlers.  The  English  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  a  pastoral 
and  agricultural  people,  and  wool-growing  was  the  staple  industry 
of  the  country.  We  supplied  our  own  wants,  but  our  forefathers, 
being  little  skilled  in  manufacture,  and  having  few  ships,  were 
unable  to  develop  a  foreign  trade.  With  a  view  to  remedy  this 
state  of  afihirs,  we  find  Henry  III.  inviting  German  merchants 
from  Cologne  to  establish  themselves  in  London.  These  mer- 
chants founded  the  Steelyard  Factoiy,  and  gradually  increased 
in  number  and  importance  until  in  the  reign  of  Edward  JL  under 
the  title  of  the  "Merchants  of  the  Steelyard,"  they  largely 
monopolised  the  foreign  trade  of  the  Kingdom.  Besides  these, 
capitalists,  bankers  and  money-changers,  from  Lombardy  estab- 
Ushed  themselves  in  the  City  of  London,  and  merchants  came  from 
Venice  with  their  ships  and  their  wealth  to  carry  on  the  trade  of 
England.  In  short,  we  find  that,  partly  by  speciaJ  invitation  from 
the  Sovereign,  partly,  no  doubt,  of  their  own  initiative,  foreigners 
undertook  to  create  and  finance  the  trade  of  this  cotmtry.  They 
introduced  a  carrying  trade ;  they  supplied  capital,  and  gave  an 
immense  and  most  valuable  impetus  to  the  development  of  the 
internal  resources  of  England. 

But  it  is  with  the  artisan  rather  than  the  capitalist  that  we 
are  here  concerned.  The  above  phase,  however,  is  instructive  as  * 
showing  how  the  qierchant  alien  assisted  this  country  towards 
attaining  wealth  at  home  and  prestige  abroad.  But  it  was  not 
to  the  merchant  alien  that  Lord  Bosebeiy  was  referring  when 
answering  the  late  Lord  Salisbury;  he  had  in  view  the  vast 
industrial  immigration  movement  which  began  early  in  the 
twelfth  century  and  continued  over  so  long  a  period.  No 
doubt  the  industrial  movement  was  fostered  by  the  capitalist 
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movement,  and  no  doubt  the  combination  was  responsible  for 
the  introduction  of  many  industries,  the  development  of  which 
ultimately  placed  Sngland  in  the  proud  position  of  being  the 
greatest  mercantile  community  in  the  world. 

Trades  introduced. 

I  pass  then  from  the  capitalist  to  examine  the  different  indus* 
trial  inunigrationB  which  have  assisted  this  country  to  develop 
its  resources  and  to  reach  the  grand  position  of  being  the  first 
manufacturing  nation  in  Europe.  And  I  venture  to  think  that 
any  unbiassed  reader,  after  studying  this  examination,  will  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  politically  unfair  and  morally  wrong 
to  say  that  the  aliens,  who  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  have 
been  flocking  to  this  country  and  invading  the  unskilled  trades 
in  our  great  cities,  can  in  any  sense  compare  with  the  alien 
inmiigrants  of  bygone  years.  Much  less  have  these  latter-day 
arrivals,  "  like  their  predecessors,"  as  Lord  Bosebery  would  have 
us  believe, brought  and  developed  their  trades  among  us." 

The  first  important  movement  of  foreign  artisans  towards 
this  country  took  place  early  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  was 
brought  about  by  purely  physical  causes  affecting  them — an 
inundation  in  the  Low  Countries.  On  the  arrival  of  these 
uninvited  guests  the  King  sent  them  in  a  body  to  CarUsle,  but 
the  lawless  state  of  the  country  at  that  time  being  scarcely  suited 
to  peace-loving  cloth-weavers  their  removal  was  ordered  to 
Oower,  in  South  Wales,  in  which  district  they  established  and 
carried  on  their  trade.  About  the  same  time  another  party  of 
Flemings  settled  at  Worsted  in  Norfolk,  and  started  the  manu- 
facture of  worsted  stuffs  in  that  neighbourhood.  It  was  not 
till  after  Edward  HI.  came  to  the  throne,  however,  that  any 
systematic  immigration  of  Flemish  weavers  took  place.  The 
King  saw  the  error  of  exporting  raw  wool,  and  importing  woollen 
cloth,  and  vnth  a  view  of  encouraging  the  manufacture  of  English 
wool  on  English  soil  invited  a  large  number  of  skilled  Flemish 
weavers  to  settle  here.  An  additional  incentive  was  given  to 
this  movement  by  the  dynastic  quarrels  among  the  rulers  of 
Flanders  and  Brabant,  and  the  severity  of  the  regulations  enforced 
by  the  guilds  of  Flanders,  Ghent,  Bruges,  and  Li^e. 

Various  other  branches  of  industry  were  started  by  foreign 
artisans  in  this  country  during  the  period  under  review.  The 
Flemings  set  up  com  xnills  and  fulling  mills,  and  developed  the 
fishing  industry  on  the  south  coast.  They  also  reintroduced 
building  in  brick,  which  had  been  neglected  since  the  times  of 
the  Bomans.  Dutch  clockmakers  settled  by  invitation  in  London 
in  EdvTard  in.'s  reign,  and  Oerman  miners  were  invited  over 
to  give  instructions  in  copper  mining.    Bichard  II.  asked  a 
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oolony  of  Flemish  linen  weavets  to  London^  and  also  induced 
silk-weavers  from  Lucoa  to  settle  in  the  dty  and  teach  their 
trade*  Henry  YI.,  pursuing  the  same  policy  as  his  predecessor, 
brought  skilled  workmen  from  B<^emia  and  Hungary  to  super- 
intend and  work  the  royal  tin  mines  in  Cornwall ;  and  he  also 
invited  workmen  from  Zealand  to  instruct  his  sulqects  in  the 
manufacture  of  salt.  Edward  IV.  made  a  small  settlement  of 
Flemish  armourers  in  Yorkshire,  and  Henry  VITI.  secured  the 
services  of  cutlers,  brewers,  and  shipbuilders  from  the  Continent 
to  establish  or  develop  their  various  trades.  Elizabeth  was 
equally  active  in  encouraging  foreign  skilled  workmen  to  settle 
in  her  kingdom. 

Impetus  to  Industry. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  the  infinx  of  Protestants  flying 
from  religious  persecution  on  the  Continent  began  to  assume  large 
proporti(ms.  The  refugees  included  in  their  ranks  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of  men — including  geotiemen,  merchants,  doctors,  clergy- 
men, students,  schoolmasters,  tradesmen,  mechanics,  artisans, 
shipwrights,  mariners,  and  labourers,  but  members  of  what 
would  now  be  called  the  "  working  classes  "  largely  preponderated, 
and  it  became  no  longer  necessary  to  invite  foreign  artisans  to 
settle  in  the  land.  These  later  immigrations,  which  continued  for 
many  years,  brought  to  this  country  cloth-makers  from  Antwerp 
and  Bruges,  lace-makers  from  Valendennes,  cambric-makers 
from  Cambray,  glass-makers  from  Puis,  stuff-weavers  from 
Meauz,  and  shipwrights  and  mariners  from  Dieppe  and  Havre. 
Some  settled  in  Canterbury  and  Maidstone ;  others  made  Norwich 
and  Sandwich  their  headquarters ;  but  the  greater  number  came 
to  liondon,  where  they  established  large  dye  works,  set  up  brass- 
foundries,  and  carried  on  the  manufacture  of  cutlery,  jewellery, 
metal-work  tapestry,  and  arras.  Lace«making  was  introduced 
into  Oxfordshire,  Bedfordshire,  Buckinghamshire,  Northampton- 
shire, and  Cambridgeshire.  In  some  of  those  counties  lace- 
making  is  still  an  industry,  and  the  manufacture  of  bone-lace  at 
Honiton,  Colyton,  and  oUier  places  in  the  West  is  even  now 
carried  on  by  the  descendants  of  the  original  Flemish  exiles  who 
settled  there.  At  Shotley  Bridge,  near  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  some 
of  the  inmiigrants  introduced  the  manufacture  of  steel,  and  at 
Sheffield  the  impetus  given  to  the  trade  in  ironwork  by  the  skill 
of  the  Belgian  artisans  soon  gave  the  town  that  world-wide 
reputation  which  remains  with  it  to  the  present  day.  The 
Flemish  settlers  at  Yarmouth  brought  over  the  art  of  herring- 
curing,  and  in  a  very  short  space  of  time  the  Yarmouth  fishery 
supplied  the  home  market  with  cured  fish,  which  up  to  that 
period  had  been  mostly  imported  from  Holland.    These  facts 
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Bofficiently  show  the  general  incentive  given  to  the  industries  of 
the  country  by  the  earlier  immigrations* 

Effect  on  Localities. 

And  now,  a  few  words  as  to  the  effect  produced  by  these 
early  immigrants  on  individual  tovms.  The  City  of  London,  as 
it  does  now,  attracted  the  greatest  number  of  inmiigrantSi  but 
London,  even  in  those  days,  was  so  large  compared  with  the 
provincial  tovms,  that  certain  localities  only,  where  the  immigrants 
settled,  such  as  Spitalfields  and  Bermondsey,  were  a£kcted  in 
any  marked  way  by  their  presence.  It  would  scarcely,  then,  be 
correct  to  say  that  after  any  particular  immigration  the  Metropolis 
as  a  whole  cbdvanced  in  prosperity ;  though,  as  I  have  explained, 
as  far  as  concerns  individual  trades,  in  some  cases  their  very 
introduction  was  due  to  the  foreign  immigrants.  More  striking 
were  the  effects  of  the  newcomers'  industry  on  the  prosperity  of 
the  provincial  towns  in  which  they  settled.  Take  the  cases  of 
Norwich  and  Sandwich.  Norwich,  next  to  London,  was  perhaps 
the  chief  resort  of  the  Protestant  refugees.  As  I  have  already 
mentioned,  the  Flemings  had  settled  centuries  before  -in  Norfolk, 
and  carried  on  the  manufacture  of  cloth;  but  owing  to  the  restric- 
tions and  regulations  of  the  guilds  which,  in  spite  of  the  examples 
of  Ghent  and  Bruges,  the  immigrants  joined  with  the  natives  in 
setting  up  at  Norwich,  many  workmen  were  prevented  from 
canying  on  their  trade  in  that  town,  and  left  to  establish  their 
industry  in  Manchester,  Bradford,  and  Sheffield.  The  trade  of 
Norwich  consequently  declined  to  a  great  extent;  indeed,  so 
extreme  was  the  poverty  and  distress  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century  that  the  total  extinction  of  the  city  seemed 
probable ;  "  it  was  even  mooted  in  Parliament  whether  the  place 
should  not  be  razed."  As  a  last  resort,  the  citizens  secured  the 
help  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  in  inducing  the  Protestant  artisans 
who  were  then  flocking  to  this  country  in  large  numbers  to 
settle  in  their  tovm ;  and  at  his  request  Queen  Elizabeth  brought 
over,  at  her  ovm  expense,  a  number  of  workmen  from  the  Nether- 
lands. 

Before  many  years  had  passed  several  thousand  foreign 
workers  had  established  themselves  in  the  capital  of  East  Anglia, 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  city  began  rapidly  to  revive.  The 
manufacture  of  bombazine  and  crape  was  introduced,  and  market- 
gardening  was  carried  on  with  so  much  success  that  food  became 
cheaper  and  more  plentiful  in  Norwich  than  in  any  other  town  in 
the  Kingdom.  The  town  of  Sandvrich,  which  up  to  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century  had  been  a  place  of  considerable  import- 
ance, had  gradually  fallen  into  a  state  of  decay  and  poverty  owing 
to  the  silting  up  of  the  harbour,  but  rose  rapidly  to  great  pros- 
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periiy  after  the  arrival  there  of  the  Flemings  in  1561.  Its  cloth 
mannfactoies  soon  were  famoii8»  and  merchants  jonmeyed  from 
London  to  attend  its  bi-weekly  sales.  Other  trades  also  were 
started  in  the  town  by  the  refugees,  and  in  a  short  space  of  time 
Sandwich  became  celebrated  for  pottery-nialdng»  brewing,  hat- 
making,  shipbuilding,  and  market*gardening,  industries  which 
are  carried  on  in  the  town  at  the  present  day.  Though  the 
towns  I  have  named  benefited  in  a  remarkable  degree,  they 
are  not  exceptional,  and  their  history  may  be  regarded  as 
affording  a  fair  estimate  of  the  generally  beneficent  results  of 
foreign  immigration,  in  those  days,  on  the  kade  of  the  country. 

The  Flemings. 

I  propose  now  to  discuss  the  general  characteristics  of  the 
aliens  who  settled  here  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 
We  shall  then  be  in  a  better  position  to  compare  their  qualifica- 
tions for  citizenship  with  those  possessed  by  the  immigrants  from 
Eastern  Europe,  who  have  been  coming  over  here  in  ever-increasing 
numbers  since  1881.  Excluding  the  merchant  class,  the  indus- 
trial immigrants  of  years  ago  may  be  roughly  divided  into  those 
invited  over  here  in  order  to  teach  new  trades  to  the  English 
working  man,  and  those  driven  from  their  own|country  by  political 
intrigue  or  religious  persecution.  In  either  esse  for  the  most 
part  they  were  skilled  artisans  who  not  only  started  new  indus- 
tries in  this  country,  but  helped  to  extend  and  develop  existing 
employments  with  credit  to  themselves  and  advantage  to  their 
adopted  land. 

De  Witt  in  his  '  True  Interest  of  HoUand,'  referring  to  the 
earlier  immigrations  of  the  Flemings,  remarks  that  the  English 
were  "  only  shepherds  and  wool-merchants  "  before  the  removal 
of  the  cloth  trade  from  Holland  to  England,  while  Michelet^  the 
French  historian,  in  reviewing  the  movement,  gives  it  as  his 
opinion  that  "  the  English  character  has  been  seriously  modified 
by  the  immigration  of  foreigners  which  went  on  during  the  whole 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  Previously  we  find  no  indications  of 
that  patient  industry  which  now  distinguish  the  English.  By 
endeavouring  to  separate  Flanders  and  England  the  French 
King  only  stimulated  Flemish  immigration,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  England's  manufactures."  But  not  only  were  these  early 
immigrants  skilled  artisans ;  they  were  also  in  very  many  cases 
men  of  means,  and  companions  acceptable  in  every  way  to  the 
people  with  whom  they  came  into  contact.  No  better  illustration 
of  their  popularity  can  be  found  than  that  they  intermarried  with 
our  yeomen  families,  some  of  the  best  known  names  of  to-day 
being  traceable  to  these  unions.  Happy  the  yeoman's  house," 
writes  Fuller  in  his  '  Church  History,'    into  which  one  of  these 
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Datohmen  did  enter,  bringing  industry  and  wealth  along  with 
him.  Such  who  came  in  strangers  within  the  doors  soon  after 
went  out  bridegrooms  and  returned  sons-in-law.  Yea,  those 
yeomen  in  whose  houses  they  harboured  soon  proceeded  gentle- 
men, gaining  great  estates  to  themselves,  arms  and  worship  to 
their  families." 

The  Huguenots. 

Turning  from  the  Flemings  to  the  Huguenots  we  find  the 
same  characteristics  among  these  religious  refugees.  Many," 
says  Macpherson  in  his  *  Annals  of  Commerce,'  were  eminent 
merchants  and  manufacturers,  and  did,  undoubtedly,  bring 
along  with  them  much  money  and  effects.  I  have  seen  a 
computation,  at  the  lowest  supposition,  of  only  60,000  of  those 
people  coming  to  Great  Britain,  and  that,  one  with  another,  they 
brought  £60  each  in  money  or  effects,  whereby  they  added  three 
millions  sterling  to  the  wealth  of  Great  Britain."  That  a  large 
sum  of  money  was  brought  here  by  the  Huguenots  is  very  certain, 
and  in  1687  the  French  Ambassador  wrote  to  Louis  XIV.  that 
960,000  louis  d'or  had  been  sent  to  the  Mint  for  conversion  into 
English  coin. 

It  is  recorded  of  the  Huguenots  by  Dr.  Smiles  that  ''they 
were  among  the  most  skilled  and  intelligent  inhabitants  of  the 
countries  which  had  driven  them  forth.  Had  they  been  weak 
men  they  would  have  gone  with  the  stream  as  others  did,  and 
conformed."  Writing  more  generally,  he  says:  ''The  immigration 
comprised  all  the  constituent  elements  of  a  people — skilled  work- 
men of  all  branches,  manufacturers,  merchants,  and  professional 
men;  and  wherever  they  settled  they  founded  numerous  estab- 
lishments which  were  a  source  of  prosperity  and  wealth."  And 
again :  ''  There  was  scarcely  a  branch  of  trade  in  Great  Britain 
but  at  once  felt  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  large  influx  of 
experienced  workmen  from  France.  Besides  improving  those 
manufactures  which  had  already  been  established,  they  intro- 
duced many  entirely  new  branches  of  industry,  and  by  their  skill, 
their  intelligence,  and  their  laboriousness  they  richly  repaid 
England  for  the  hospitality  and  the  asylum  which  had  been  so 
generously  extended  to  them  in  their  time  of  need."  Among  the 
new  arrivals  were  paper-makers,  silk-weavers,  tanners,  vine- 
dressers, farmers,  and  workers  skilled  in  the  manufacture  of  fine 
linen,  gauze,  cloth,  and  lace.  The  greater  part  of  these  artisans 
were  employed  in  the  English  manufactories.  Indeed,  the 
English  had  so  great  'an  esteem  for  the  workmanship  of  the 
French  refugees  that,  a  writer  of  the  time  remarks,  ''hardly 
anything  vends  without  a  Gallic  name."  Articles  formerly 
imported  fxonx  France  were  now  made  in  this  country,  and  much 
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of  the  money  which  at  one  time  had  gone  to  France  stayed  in 
England.  Frederick  List,  in  his  'National  Syst^  of  Political 
Economy/  continues  in  the  same  strain — ''The  immigration 
into  England  of  Protestant  artificers  who  had  been  driven  from 
Belgium  and  France  by  Philip  n.  and  Lonis  XIV.  gave  to 
England  an  incalculable  increase  of  industrial  skill  and  manu- 
facturing capital." 

Alien  Immigration  since  x88x. 

So  much  for  the  early  immigrations.  I  purpose  now  making 
a  brief  examination  of  the  present  day  aliens,  that  is,  the  im- 
migration starting  about  the  year  1881,  and  comparing  them 
with  the  aliens  before  mentioned  in  three  respects — ^means  on 
arrival,  physical  characteristics  and  habits  of  living,  knowledge  of 
trade  and  skiU  in  workmanship.  I  will  then  discuss  their  general 
effect  on  special  industries  and  show  how  they  force  native 
labour  on  the  rates. 

Here,  perhaps,  I  should  mention  that  while  I  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  refer  to  the  evidence  given  before  the  recent  Boyal  Ck)nmus- 
sion,  I  propose  to  base  my  case  mainly  on  the  evidence  taken  by 
the  House  of  Lords  Committee  on  Sweating  and  the  House  of 
Commons  Committee  on  Emigration  and  Immigration.  I  do 
this  not  because  the  more  recent  alien  immigrant  is  in  any  way 
different  to  the  alien  immigrant  of  1887-90,  or  that  the  economic 
situation  is  changed  in  the  least  degree.  But  as  legal  adviser 
and  private  secretary  to  Lord  Dunraven,  who  was  Chairman  of 
the  Sweating  Committee,  I  was  personally  brought  into  close 
touch  with  the  evils  attending  unrestricted  alien  immigration, 
and  part  of  my  duty  was  to  foUow  the  evidence  taken  before  the 
House  of  Commons  Committee.  In  the  recent  parliamentary 
debates  on  alien  immigration,  I  have  not  seen  much  reference 
made  to  these  important  inquiries,  though  they  were  in  the  main 
responsible  for,  at  any  rate,  one  portion  of  Lord  Salisbury's  Alien 
Bill,  as  well  as  the  Lord  Chief  Justice's  Truck  Act  and  Mr. 
Asquith's  Factory  and  Workshops  Consolidation  Act. 

Means  on  Arrival. 

First,  then,  as  to  means :  I  search  in  vain  among  the  records 
of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  to  find  any  body  of  indusiarial 
immigrants  arriving  in  Great  Britain  whose  pecuniary  position 
would  compare  with  the  immigrants  of  former  generations. 
Foreign  merchants  and  financiers  have,  it  is  true,  found  it 
necessary  to  open  branch  offices  in  London.  German  clerks 
and  waiters  have  also  visited  England  for  the  purpose  of  learning 
the  language  and  obtaining  an  insight  into  our  conmiercial 
methods,  while  in  isolated  cases  special  workmen  have  be^o 
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ioTited  to  erosa  the  Ghannd  and  oany  on  their  oconpations  for 
a  time  in  tins  country.  But  apart  from  such  instances  as  I  haye 
named  no  large  body  of  immigrants  has  arrived  in  England  whose 
social  status  reckoned  from  the  standpoint  of  means,  can  be 
classed  in  the  same  category  with  that  of  the  early  foreign 
settlers  or  the  later  Flemish  and  Huguenot  refugees.  The 
greater  part  of  the  present  immigration  consists  of  down-trodden, 
poverty-stricken  Bussian,  Polish,  and  Boumanian  Jews. 

If,  as  some  contend,  the  alien  Jews  are  not  destitute  on 
arrival,  then  what  need  for  the  various  Jewish  associations,  some 
of  which,  we  are  told,  were  formed  purposely  to  deal  with  our 
uninvited  guests,  to  help  them  in  the  time  of  emergency,  or  assist 
them  back  to  their  own  lands?  I  am  weU  aware  that  the 
Jewish  Board  of  Guardians,  a  most  excellent  institution,  has  a 
rule  forbidding  assistance  to  an  alien  for  six  months  after  arrival, 
but,  then,  these  poor  people  are  most  charitably  inclined,  and  do 
all  in  their  power  to  help  out  of  their  scanty  means  their  co- 
religionists until  they  are  either  able  to  support  themselves,  or  are 
in  a  position  to  claim  aid  from  the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians. 
Without  doubt  the  immigrant  who  has  been  arriving  since  1881 
is  of  the  very  poorest  class  of  alien,  and  his  circumstances  on 
arrival  cause  him  to  depend  on  charity  until  he  can  sell  his 
labour  at  a  price  far  below  that  of  the  unskilled  native  worker. 

Right  of  Asylum. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  in  many 
instances  these  poor  people  leave  their  own  countries  to  avoid 
persecution,  and  in  this  respect,  but  in  this  respect  only,  do 
they  resemble  the  earlier  immigrants.  To  justify,  however,  un- 
restricted immigration  of  alien  paupers,  as  Sir  H.  Gampbell- 
Bannennan  ^  does,  on  the  ground  that  to  pass  legislation  limiting 
their  settlement  here  would  be  interfering  with  what  is  commonly 
called  the  right  of  asylum  "  is  begging  the  real  issue.  If  the 
Bussian,  Poli^,  and  Boumanian  immigrants  of  to-day  were  the 
equals  in  any  way  of  the  Flemings  or  the  Huguenots  the  right- 
of-asylum  argument  might  well  be  used,  always  supposing  that 
the  economic  condition  of  the  country  to  be  the  same  now  as 
then ;  but  as  the  immigrants  are  in  no  way  similar,  nor  is  the 
economic  situation  of  the  country  the  sune,  the  right-of-asylum 
argument,  resting  as  it  does  on  sentiment  alone,  cannot  be 
seriously  considered.  Moreover,  the  people  of  Great  Britain, 
whatever  their  political  tendencies  may  be,  cannot  assume  to 
themselves  a  superiority  in  respect  to  the  virtue  of  charity  (I  use 
the  word  in  its  broadest  sense)  over  the  Americans  or  their  own 
kith  and  kin  domiciled  in  the  King's  dominions  oversea.  Such 
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a  qlaim  is  aa  insolfc  to  the  other  Eoglish-speftking  ooimtriea  of 
the  wodi.  And  yet  Sir  Henry  CampbeU-BanneBman  pxesiuned 
te  inform  his  andienoe  at  Limehouse  that  "  the  Liberal  attitude 
towards  the  Government  Aliens  Bill  needed  no  defenoe,  no 
apology/'  while  admitting  that  it  was  bated  on  "  the  right  of 
asylum  "  plea. 

Physical  Characteristics. 

As  to  their  uncleanly  habits,  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  a 
statement  made  by  a  medical  man  to  a  committee  of  guardians  of 
the  Whitechapel  Union.  The  reference  will  be  found  in  the 
evidence  given  before  the  committee  on  sweating,  and  runs 
thus : — 

Their  health  [he  said]  is  neoessarilj  impaired,  first,  from  the  waat  of  soffi- 
oient  oubio  feet  of  air  space  for  each  indiyidnal,  and,  secondly,  from  the  habits 
of  the  people  themselyes.  The  air  they  are  compelled  to  breathe,  espedaUy  at 
night,  induces  a  low  condition  of  health,  and  renders  them  peculiarly  sus- 
ceptible to  pulmonary  afiBoctions.  The  floors  are  seldom  cleaned,  and  are 
genendly  strewed  with  the  dUnii  of  their  meals.  Their  persons,  clotiiing  and 
bedding,  are  usuaUy  in  a  filthy  condition.  A  large  proportion  of  the  ohildren, 
especially  the  very  young,  are  subject  to  skin  eruptions  and  sore  heads,  moMj 
due  to  neglect. 

This  statement  was  borne  out  by  other  witnesses  "who  tendered 
evidence  before  the  same  inquiry,  while  Mr.  Wrack  told  the 
Emigration  and  Immigration  Committee  that  these  inmiigrants 
do  not  appear  to  understand  cleanliness  at  all,"  adding  that  "  it 
seems  to  be  quite  contrary  to  their  nature  to  be  clean."  And 
this  witness  would  seem  to  have  had  very  fair  q^portunitiee  of 
forming  an  accurate  (pinion,  having  held  the  post  of  sanitary 
inspector  of  Whitechapel  for  twenty  years.  I  do  not  necessarily 
imply  that  the  aliens  bring  disease  over  with  them. 

Indeed  Dr.  Williams,  who  meets  the  vessels  as  they  arrive, 
and  deals  personally  with  the  immigrants  at  the  Port  of  London, 
informed  the  Boyal  Commission  that  ''the  number  of  cases  of 
infectious  diseases  introduced  that  I  have  detected  among  these 
people  has  not  been  numerous  speaking  as  a  whole."  Against 
this  opinion,  however,  I  must  place  the  fact  that,  during  the  last 
few  weeks  the  number  of  out-patients  at  the  Boyal  Ophthalmic 
Hospital  at  the  East  End  of  London  includes  a  considerable 
number  of  aliens  recently  arrived  from  Russia.  Still  more 
significant  is  the  statement  made  by  the  secretary  of  the  London 
Hospital.  "They  come  here  in  hordes,"  says  this  official. 
''They  are  very  filthy  and  infectious  and  they  are  without 
money.    The  only  address  they  give  is  that  of  the  Jewish 
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Ovcrcrowditiff* 

The  habits  and  ways  of  liying  which  prevail  among  the 
present-day  aliens  when  settled  here  compares  very  nnfavonr- 
ably  with  similar  characteristics  in  former  immigrations.  The 
most  difficult  question,  says  the  report  of  the  Boyal  Commission 
in  connection  with  alien  immigration  is  ''overcrowding."  The 
fact  is  clearly  established  that  in  the  East  End  of  London — 
notably  in'  certain  areas  within  the  borough  of  Stepney— there 
exists  a  most  serious  amount  of  overcrowding,  greatly  increased, 
we  are  told,  by  the  continuous  gravitation  into  that  district  of 
large  numbers  of  aliens  from  Eastern  Europe.  It  was  also  proved 
to  the  satisfaction  ot  the  Commissioners  that  the  increase  in 
the  foreign  population  within  these  areas  has  caused  the  abandon- 
ment of  houses,  almost  of  whole  streets,  by  the  English  working 
class,  and  their  occupation  by  foreigners. 

Of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  overcrowding,  many  illustra- 
tions were  given  during  the  recent  inquiry.  For  example,  the 
Boyal  Commission  was  informed  of  rooms  or  cellars  occupied 
by  more  than  one  family,  of  rooms  used  as  workshops  by  day  and 
overcrowded  as  sleeping  rooms  by  night,  of  ten  houses  (fifty-one 
rooms  about  8ft.  by  9ft.)  occupied  by  two  hundred  and  fifty-four 
people,  and  many  other  instances  of  a  similar  character.  And," 
the  Conmiissioners  say  in  their  report,  ''in  the  instances  which  have 
been  adduced  in  evidence  the  overcrowding  has  not  been  confined 
to  cases  in  which  there  has  been  a  mere  excess  of  numbers  living 
and  sleeping  in  a  house  or  tenement.  They  have  included  many 
eases  in  which  the  overcrowding  must  have  a  destructive  efEsct  on 
the  morals  of  the  people."  Of  course  there  is  overcrowding  in 
other  parts  of  our  great  cities  where  there  are  no  aliens,  but  it 
is  not  the  same  overcrowding.  Besides,  if  we  have  to  put  up 
with  overcrowding  of  any  kind  on  the  part  of  the  native  popula- 
tion, it  by  no  means  follows  that  we  are  to  place  a  premium  on 
overcrowding  of  the  very  worst  kind  by  allowing  unrestricted 
inomigration  of  pauper  foreigners,,  whose  habits,  means,  and  up- 
bringing we  know  beforehand  tend  towards  a  condition  of  living 
disadvantageous  to  the  welfare  of  the  native  conmiunity,  and 
inconsistent  with  our  ideas  of  public  economy. 

Standard  of  Living. 

And  now  a  few  words  as  to  the  standard  of  living  which 
prevails.  A  few  cases  will  suffice  to  prove  that  it  differs  in  a  very 
great  degree  from  the  standard  existing  among  our  own  working 
classes.  Li  fact,  I  do  not  think  I  should  be  far  wrong  if  I  said 
that  existence  would  not  only  be  intolerable  but  impossible  to  a 
native  under  the  conditions  in  respect  of  cleanliness,  food  and 
decency  in  which  these  foreigners  contrive  to  live.  Let  us  glance 
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for  a  moment  at  the  eTidence  given  before  the  Committee  on 
Sweating  reepeoting  the  food  tiiey  eat  Mr.  Henry  Davis,  a 
farrier,  who  lives  among  them  and  speaks  their  language,  told  ns 
that  ''they  can  live  on  a  oup  of  coffee  and  a  red  herring:  that  lasts 
them  all  day."  Were  it  not  for  similar  evidence  one  might  think, 
perhaps,  such  statements  an  exaggeration  of  the  facts,  but  the 
same  tale  was  told  over  and  over  again  before  Lord  Donraven's 
Committee.  Again,  on  turning  to  the  evidence  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Emigration  and  Immigration  a  like  state  of  things  will 
be  found  recorded,  and  Mr.  Dejonge,  with  many  years'  experience 
of  the  foreign  population  at  the  East  End  of  London,  said  that : 

The  immigrants  live  on  a  good  deal  less  than  an  English  artisan  oonld.  I 
have  seen  them  go  to  work  at  six  o'olook  In  the  morning,  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  badly  clothed,  and  all  they  would  take  with  them  would  be  a  smaU  loaf 
of  bread,  a  halfpenny  loaf  of  bread,  or  in  wome  instances  a  pemqr  loal,  which 
they  bny  at  the  comers  of  the  streets.  It  is  bread  made  after  the  fashion  ol 
their  own  country,  mostly  brown ;  and  that  is  all  they  would  take.  It  would 
last  them  the  greater  part  of  the  day.  They  feed  on  fish  a  good  deal,  but  it  is 
not  of  the  best  quality.  It  is  nothing  bat  the  refuse  of  fish.  Although  it  is  not 
unfit  for  human  food,  it  is  the  very  smaU  fry  of  haddocks  and  so  forth. 

No  self-respecting  English  workman  could  live,  much  less 
support  a  family,  on  food  of  this  kind. 

Trade  Knowledge. 

It  is  often  urged  by  opponents  of  pladng  any  resteiction  on 
the  landing  of  poor  aliens  in  this  country,  that  the  number 
arriving  is  too  small  to  produce  any  appreciably  injurious  effect 
on  the  native  labour  market.  If  these  poor  aliens  were  to  scatter 
themselves  over  the  United  Kingdom,  altering  into  a  hundred 
different  industries  and  occupations,  there  might  be  some  ground 
for  putting  forward  an  argument  of  this  kind.  But  the  present- 
day  immigrants  do  not  wander  far  afield  nor  seek  to  resuscitate 
industries  that  have  fallen  into  decay«  On  the  contrary,  they 
congregate  in  particular  localities,  electing  to  reside  in  districts 
already  overcrowded  with  the  poorer  classes  of  the  British  com- 
munity, and  engaging  in  work  which  requires  the  least  amount  of 
skill  or  previous  knowledge.  This  is  no  ex  parte  statement  nor 
crude  pronouncement  based  on  hearsay:  it  is  the  unanimous  judg- 
ment of  three  separate  public  tribunals — the  Sweating  Committee 
nominated  by  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Emigration  and  Immigra- 
tion Committee  named  by  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  more 
recent  Boyal  Commission  appointed  by  the  Government  of  the 
day.  All  these  tribunals  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  main 
industries  in  which  the  poor  aliens  engage  are  tailoring,  cabinet- 
making,  and  shoemaking,  while  a  glance  at  the  evidence  taken 
before  each  inquiry  shows  beyond  doubt  that  the  great  majority 
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of  them  find  employment  in  the  onskiUed  departments  of  the 
indnstries  enumerated. 

With  so  great  an  influx  of  labour,  it  is  but  natural  that  some 
development  should  take  place,  and  that  the  cheaper  and 
commoner  class  of  goods  in  the  tailoring,  cabinet-making  and 
shoemaking  trades  have  developed  we  know  from  the  Board  of 
Trade  returns.  The  Bojral  Commission  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that 
this  development has  increased  the  demand  for,  and  the  manu- 
facture of,  not  only  goods  made  in  this  country  (which  were 
formerly  imported  from  abroad),  but  of  the  materials  used  in 
them,  ilius  indirectly  giving  employment  to  native  workers."  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  this  conclusion  appears  to  be 
based  on  the  evidence  of  two  Jewish  immigrants — one  a 
naturalised  Pole,  possessing  a  knowledge  of  the  mantle  trade, 
and  the  other  an  Austrian,  whose  experience  was  confined  to  the 
trade  of  cigarette-making. 

Sweating  System. 

It  would  better  have  assisted  the  public  to  form  an  opinion  as 
to  whether  this  class  of  alien  immigration  should  be  restricted 
or  not  if  this  statement  of  the  Boyal  Commissioners  had  been 
made  on  more  responsible  authority,  or  at  any  rate  accompanied 
by  the  necessary  qualifications.  It  is  true  in  other  parts  of  the 
Report  the  missing  information  is  supplied,  but  it  is  unfortunately 
wanting  in  the  very  place  where  it  is  most  required.  What  the 
public  desire  to  know  is  to  what  extent  the  industries  named  have 
developed  by  the  present  immigration,  and  if  there  are  not  certain 
influences  on  the  debit  side  of  the  balance-sheet  which  cancel  any 
claim  to  a  national  profit. 

I  do  not  deny  that  the  immigration  which  the  Government 
is  seeking  to  restrict  is  mainly  responsible  for  the  prevalence,  if 
it  was  not  the  means,  of  introducing  the  sweating  system,  and  it 
may  be  that  it  has  greatly  advanced  what  is  known  as  the  slop  " 
trade.  But  if  it  is  necessary  that  this  trade  be  carried  on  in 
conjunction  with  a  system  of  work  entailing  almost  incessant 
labour  and  the  payment  of  extremely  low  wages,  then,  in  the 
interest  of  the  working  classes  of  Great  Britain,  it  were  better 
that  the  ''slop"  trade  should  remain  stationary,  although  why 
it  should  not  be  so  reformed  as  to  remove  from  its  operations  the 
very  objectionable  features  which  the  inquiry  into  the  sweating 
system  brought  so  vividly  before  the  country,  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
understand. 

Effect  on  Localities  and  Trades. 

The  conclusion  arrived  at  by  the  House  of  Commons  Com- 
mittee was  that    the  distribution  of  these  poor  aliens,  both  as 
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legufls  localities  and  trades,  is  sooh  ihat  the  pressure  occanoned 
is  out  of  proportion  to  their  number/'  and  on  this  point  then  can 
be  no  two  opinions.  Let  us  take,  for  example,  Bast  London  and 
the  tailoring  trade.  It  appears  from  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Ogle, 
who  prepared  the  statistical  part  of  the  1881  census  given  befote 
the  Immigration  CSommittee,  that  of  the  persons  connected  with 
tailoring  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Geoige's-in-the-East  over  80  per 
cent,  were  foreigners.  Mr.  John  Burnett,  who  in  1887  made  a 
report  on  the  sweating  system  in  the  East  End,  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that matters  have  been  rendered  infinitely  worse  for  the 
native  workers  during  the  last  few  years  by  an  enormous  influx 
of  pauper  foreigners."  Speaking  of  the  tailoring  trade  before  the 
Immigration  Committee,  Mr.  Zeitlin  said :  "  There  are  altogether 
employed  in  the  East  End  of  London  about  25,000  tailors — 10,000 
men  and  16,000  women."  Taking  Mr.  Zeitlin's  estimate  as 
correct,  and  assuming  that  of  the  total  number  of  aliens  not 
possessing  through  tickets  who  land  annually  at  the  Port  of 
London  one  quarter  enter  the  cheap  tailoring  trade,  it  will  be 
seen  that  in  round  numbers  in  1891  the  resident  workpeople  in 
the  tailoring  trade  in  the  East  End  of  London  had  to  compete 
with  about  2500  f6*eign  immigrants — that  is  to  say,  that  in  one 
year  workers  at  the  tailoring  trade  in  the  East  End  of  London 
were  augmented  by  foreign  labour  to  the  extent  of  10  per  cent,  of 
their  whole  number. 

Passing  to  other  trades,  Mr.  Freak  reckons  that  about  25  per 
cent,  of  the  persons  engaged  in  the  whole  of  the  boot  and  shoe 
trade  in  the  East  End  are  foreigners.  ''By  degrees,"  he  says, 
"  they  have  taken  the  work  that  men  leamt  their  trade  on,  such 
as  the  commoner  class  of  wt>rk.  They  simply  have  taken  it  to 
themselves  entirely."  The  pressure  of  foreign  immigration  is  felt 
also,  said  Mr.  Burnett  before  the  Immigration  Committee,  in  the 
cigar-making  and  cabinet-making  trades,  and  out  of  23,000 
engaged  in  the  latter  trade  4000  are  foreigners.  The  evidence 
before  the  Boyal  Commission  in  no  way  minimises  the  evidence 
at  the  previous  inquiries.  In  fact,  many  new  witnesses  accentuate 
what  was  said  fifteen  years  ago.  Meanwhile  the  proportion  of 
foreigners  has  been  steadily  increasing,  with  the  result  that  in  the 
cheaper  divisions  of  the  tailoring,  shoe-making,  and  cabinet  trades 
in  East  London  fewer  and  fewer  British  workmen  are  to  be 
found.  These  considerations  make  it  clear  that  the  effect  of 
foreign  immigration  on  the  condition  of  our  own  workmen  is  not 
to  be  measured  by  the  small  percentage  foreigners  bear  to  the 
general  population  or  to  the  trades  they  enter  as  a  Whole,  but  by 
their  distribution  in  the  particular  trades  of  particular  localities. 
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Native  Labour  Displaced. 

The  eyidenoe  as  to  displaoement  of  natiye  labour  given  before 
the  Commission  was  of  two  kinds.   The  English  and  Scottish 
trade  union  witnesses  maintained  that  there  is  distinct  displace- 
ment of  the  native  worker  by  the  alien,  while  it  was  contended 
by  other  witnesses  that  alien  labour  is  chiefly  employed  in  doing 
work  for  which  the  native  workman  is  xmsuited  or  xmwilling  to 
perform.   From  this  evidence  the  Boyal  commissioners  arrive  at 
the  conclusion  that  there  is  no    serious  direct  displacement  of 
English  labour."   But  the  report  adds:  ''It  is,  of  course,  im- 
possible to  say  how  much,  if  any,  of  the  work  now  done  by  alien 
labour  would  have  been  performed  by  native  female  or  other 
labour  had  there  been  no  alien  immigration  into  the  country." 
As  the  Commissioners  failed  to  discover  the  extent  of  the 
commercial  development  in  the  special  trades  affected  by  alien 
immigration  or  to  give  any  account  how  these  trades  are  carried 
on,  it  is  impossible  to  give  serious  attention  to  their  opiiiion 
as  to  the  direct  displacement  of  native  labour.   Had  the  Com- 
missioners taken  less  general  evidence  and  kept  their  witnesses 
more  in  hand  they  would  have  found  that  the  development  in  the 
cheaper  departments  of  the  trades  which  attract  the  poor  aliens  is 
mainly  due  to  an  increased  demand  for  cheap  goods,  and  that  this 
demand  has  been  generated,  not  so  much  by  the  unrestricted 
unmigration  of  alien  labour,  as  by  the  continued  introduction 
of  new  machinery  and  the  consequent  subdivision  of  labour, 
which  has  resulted  in  the  abandonment  of  the  apprentice  system 
and  the  opening  of  large  fields  of  labour  to  the  unskilled  worker 
willing  to  sell  his  labour  at  a  very  low  price.   No  doubt  native 
women  could  and  would  in  many  cases  do  the  work  done  by  the 
alien  immigrant,  and  for  the  same  price;  but  this  is  another 
story,  and  opens  too  large  a  question  to  discuss  here.   I  main- 
tain that  with  a  fur  wage  and  fair  hours  of  work  the  British 
workman  could  turn  out  quite  as  large  an  output  of  cheap  goods 
as  is  now  done  with  the  help  of  the  sweated  alien. 

I  admit  the  middleman's  profits  might  suffer,  and  possibly  the 
sweater  disappear ;  but  are  these  great  national  losses  ?  On  the 
other  hand,  restricted  inmiigration  of  foreigners  would  go  far 
towards  solving  the  xmemployed  problem  and  prevent  the  indirect 
displacement  of  British  labour.  It  is  plain  that  the  Commission 
exp^enced  the  same  difELculties  as  did  the  Committee  of  London 
Guardians  who  inquired  into  the  question  of  the  continued 
immigration  of  foreign  poor  into  the  Metropolis — namely,  the 
difficulty  of  showing  by  statistics  the  effect  of  immigration  on 
local  pauperism,  and  that  of  tabulating  facts  in  regard  to  the 
results  of  immigration.  But  the  Committee  of  London  Guardians 
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did  not  hesitate  to  record  what  the  CommissionerB  have  left  ns  to 
infer  ''that  a  considerable  number  of  indigent  foreign  poor  do 
land  in  this  conntrji  and  either  become  the  recipients  of  legal  or 
private  charity  or  elbow  out  English  workmen  and  workwomen 
in  certain  departments  of  labour." 

Forced  on  the  Rates. 

But|  says  Lord  Boeebery,  the  poor  aliens  do  not  become 
chargeable  to  the  rates,  because  the  race  to  which  they  belong 
undertakes  thdr  support  when  they  are  placed  in  circumstances 
of  povertyi  and,  therefore,  any  argument  which  may  be  based  on 
this  ground  for  excluding  pauper  aliens  does  not  bear  at  all  on  the 
influx  of  Jewish  pauper  aliens  in  the  East  End  of  London." 
Here  it  should  be  noted  in  passing  that  Lord  Bosebery  assumes 
that  the  poor  aliens  who  settle  in  the  East  End  of  London  are 
entirely  of  the  Jewish  race,  an  assumption  which  goes  far  to 
explain  the  xmwillingness  amongst  thdr  co-religionists  against 
placing  any  restriction  on  alien  immigration.  No  race  stands 
shoulder  to  shoulder  like  the  Jews,  and  one  can  but  admire  such 
intense  feelings  of  loyalty.  But  the  proposed  measures  are  not 
directed  against  the  Jews  as  Jews,  but  against  the  unrestricted 
admission  of  undesirable  foreigners.  I  do  not  say  that  if  these 
aliens  were  not  Jews  the  Jewish  opponents  of  intervention  would 
not  take  the  same  course  they  are  now  doing,  but  I  submit  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  aliens  being  of  the  Jewish  race  is  an 
important  factor  in  the  line  adopted  by  the  leading  Jews  in  this 
country  against  the  Aliens  Bill.  But  Lord  Bosebeiy's  state- 
ment is  not  entirely  accurate,  for  I  remember  a  batch  of  Jewish 
immigrants  being  sent  back  from  the  United  States  and  landing 
at  Southampton.  These  aliens  were  taken  to  the  workhouse,  as 
they  had  no  money  to  support  themselves,  and  neither  their  co- 
religionists nor  fellow-countrymen  would  come  to  their  aid. 

But  if  Jewish  immigrants  do  not  become  chargeable  to  the 
rates  they  force,  native  labour  on  the  rates.  This  point  was  seen 
by  the  Committee  of  Guardians,  who  considered  it  ''possible 
that  local  pauperism  may  be  more  or  less  augmented  by  the 
crowding  out  of  English  labour."  The  evidence  in  support  of 
this  view  is  overwhelming.  I  would  cite  the  opinion  given  by 
the  guardians  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Matthew,  Betibnal  Green. 
As  long  ago  as  1889  the  clerk,  in  reply  to  a  letter  from  the  Local 
Government  Board,  stated  that  the  influence  of  foreigners  in 
the  Parish  of  Bethnal  Green  was  very  detrimental,  and  brought 
native  labour  to  a  large  extent  on  the  rates.  About  the  same 
date  the  guardians  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Leonard,  Shoreditch, 
published  an  extract  from  a  special  report  made  by  the  Work- 
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house  and  Infirmary  Gommittee»  in  which  th^  following  passage 
occurs: 

Tour  oommitiee  are  of  opinion  that  the  immigration  of  f oxeigners  of  the 
olass  in  question  [destitute  foreigners]  has  interfered  with  the  labour  market, 
and  thus  caused  an  inorease  in  the  pauperism  of  the  parish. 

Lastly,  I  would  refer  to  the  late  Bishop  of  Bedford,  who  said, 
in  reply  to  a  question  put  to  him  by  Lord  Dunraven  in  his 
capacity  of  chairman  of  the  Sweating  Committee : 

I  know  that  their  [immigrants]  condition  here  is  most  miserable,  and  that 
they  largely  contribute  to  pauperise  native  Englishmen.  .  .  .  Tou  do  not  find 
these  people  in  the  workhouse  or  receiving  parochial  relief,  but  they  are  the 
cause  of  pauperising  many  others. 

Volume  of  Alien  Immigration. 

It  is  often  claimed  by  opponents  of  the  Government  Alien 
Bill  that,  compared  with  the  native  population,  the  volume  of 
alien  immigration  is  so  small  that  there  is  no  need  for  any  special 
legislation  on  the  subject,  and  that  the  Act  of  Parliament  passed 
in  the  reign  of  William  lY.  meets  all  requirements  of  the  State. 
This  argument  on  the  face  of  it  is  bad,  for  if  in  1836  it  was 
deemed  necessary  to  place  on  the  Statute  Book  an  Act for  the 
better  regulating  and  registration  of  aliens" — an  Act  consoli- 
dating the  Alien  Acts  of  1793, 1814, 1815,  and  1826— it  follows 
that  further  legislation  is  needful  now,  when  we  have  a  Boyal 
Commission  unanimously  deciding  that  the  nxmiber  of  alien  knmi- 
grants  entering  this  country  during  the  last  twenty  years  ''is 
much  in  excess  of  those  who  had  in  previous  years  reached  us." 
Nor  is  the  situation  rendered  less  urgent  in  view  of  the  further 
finding  that  "  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  anticipate  that 
under  present  conditions  the  nxmiber  of  alien  immigrants  arriving 
here  in  future  years  will  be  diminished."  Not  only  is  the  present 
law  deficient  in  itself  but  the  returns  made  under  its  provisions 
are  altogether  unreliable.  I  propose,  therefore,  t6  examine  the 
manner  in  which  the  returns  are  collected,  and  to  give  some 
facts  and  figures  obtained  from  other  sources  with  a  view  of 
substantiating  my  conclusions.  Afterwards  I  will  consider  the 
Government  figures  as  they  stand,  and  deal  with  the  emigration 
work  of  the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians. 

Administration  of  the  Law. 

Since  the  alien  lists  are  the  chief  source  of  Government  infor* 
mation  let  us  see  how  they  are  compiled.  Their  correctness  for 
statistical  purposes  turns  on  the  way  in  which  the  Act  of  Farlia- 
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meDt  6  Will.  IV.    zi.  is  administered.  Analysiiig  the  pnncipal 
provisions  of  this  Act,  still  in  force,  it  will  be  seen  that : 

(1)  The  masler  of  a  vessel  aniying  from  a  Itmign  port  is  leqoized  io  deolaie 
in  writtng  to  the  Chief  Officer  of  Ottsloins  ai  the  port  of  arriyal  whal  aliens  are 
on  board  or  have  landed  from  his  vessel,  and  to  give  the  names,  rank,  occupa- 
tion, and  description  of  such  aliens,  so  far  as  he  shall  be  inf onned  thereof,  and 
if  a  masler  cmiits  to  make  such  declaration,  or  wilfollj  makes  a  false  one,  he  is 
liable  to  a  penalty. 

(2)  Every  alien  on  arrival  is  to  declare  in  writing  to  the  Chief  Officer  of 
Customs  at  the  port  of  debarkation  his  name,  description,  etc.,  and  every  sach 
officer  is  to  register  the  declaration  and  deliver  to  the  alien  a  certificate,  which 
is  to  be  given  up  to  the  Chief  Officer  of  Customs  at  the  port  of  departure  when 
the  alien  leaves  the  country. 

(8)  The  Chief  Officer  of  Customs  at  every  port  is  to  transmit  to  "  one  of  her 
Majesty^B  Principal  Secretaries  of  State  "—in  practice  the  Home  Secretary— a 
copy  of  the  master's  declaration,  a  copy  of  the  certificate  given  to  the  alien,  and 
the  certificate  which  the  alien  gives  up  on  leaving  the  country. 

How  the  law  has  been  administered  is  best  shown  from  the 
evidence  given  before  the  Conmiittee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
appointed  in  1888  to  inquire  into  the  immigration  of  foreigners. 
Mr.  Lindsay,  Chief  of  the  Long  Boom  of  the  London  Cmstom 
House,  said  that  the  Act  had  long  since  fallen  into  abeyance,  and 
that  only  at  the  ports  of  London  and  Hull  did  the  notasters  of 
vessels  at  that  date  (May  1888)  report  the  number  of  aliens 
on  board,  or  make  any  declaration  whatever,  while  no  means  at 
all  existed  for  checking  the  lists  supplied;  indeed,  it  would  be 
quite  possible,  he  considered,  for  vessels  to  land  thousands  of 
aliens  "  without  the  Customs  authorities  being  able  to  find  it  out 
Neither  were  any  declarations  made  by  the  aliens  themselves, 
nor  certificates  given  to  them  on  arrival,  or  received  from  them 
on  departure.  The  evidence  of  Mr.  Moran,  Superintendent  of 
Registry  at  the  Home  OfEice,  corroborated  generally  that  of 
Mr.  Lindsay.  This  witness  also  drew  attention  to  a  rq^ort 
drawn  up  at  the  Board  of  Customs,  and  received  at  the  Home 
Office  in  March,  1877.  The  rq^rt  in  question,  he  said,  showed 
that  the  provisions  of  the  Act  were  being  very  loosely  adminis- 
tered, and  reconunended  that  the  lists  should  either  be  kept 
strictiy  or  not  at  all. 

Up  to  1888,  except  in  a  partial  degree  at  London  and  HuU, 
the  provisions  of  the  Alien  Act  were,  with  the  sanction  of  her 
Majesty's  Government,  allowed  genenJly  to  fall  into  abeyance. 
No  doubt  the  report  of  the  evidence  taken  before  the  House 
of  Commons  Committee  on  Immigration  awakened  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  since  in  January,  1890,  we 
find  the  Board  of  Trade,  possibly  with  a  view  of  carrying  out  the 
Conmiittee's  recommendations,  taking  over  the  tabulating  work 
which,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Alien  Act,  devcdved  on  tJie 
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Home  Office.  The  results  of  the  change  are  given  in  the  Board 
of  Trade  Papers  relating  to  Emigration  and  Immigration,  issued 
in  March,  1891.  *'  The  alien  lists,"  we  are  there  told,  "  as  far 
as  London  and  Hull  are  concerned,  have  been  summarised  since 
1888  and  the  particulars  published ;  and  in  1890  an  attempt  was 
made  to  enforce  the  Act,  which  had  fallen  into  abeyance  at  other 
ports,  and  to  summarise  the  particulars  thence  obtained  as  well." 
But  though  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  procure  the  Usts  of 
ahens  from  a  considerable  number  of  ports,  and  to  summarise 
the  lists  so  obtained,  still  other  ports  of  importance  are  omitted, 
and  for  this  reason  alone  the  Government  figures  cannot  be  said 
to  have  given  a  correct  account  of  the  volume  of  immigration. 
In  support  of  this  contention  I  would  quote  the  finding  of  the 
Boyal  Commission,  which  declares  that  "  it  seems  to  be  estab- 
lished  that  the  returns  made  under  the  Act  6  William  lY.  do 
not  afford  any  accurate  information  as  to  the  number  of  alien 
immigrants  arriving  in  the  country."  And,  further,  that  the 
number  of  persons  shown  in  these  returns  as  being  alien  immi- 
grants are  of  but  little  value  as  a  guide  to  the  number  of  aliens 
remaining  in  this  country." 

A  more  important  cause  of  inaccuracy  is  the  fact  that  masters 
of  vessels  are  not  compelled  to  furnish  correct  Usts  of  aUens  on 
board — that  is  to  say,  insufficient  means  are  taken  for  checking 
the  returns — and  inaccuracy  on  their  part  is  not  visited  by  any 
penalty.  It  is  therefore  obvious  that  liie  value  of  the  alien  lists 
depends  on  the  way  in  which  masters  of  vessels  carry  out  their 
duties.  On  this  point  we  have  no  Parliamentary  evidence  to 
guide  us,  but  the  contents  of  several  letters  received  by  Lord 
Dunraven,  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Sweating,  threw 
a  good  deal  of  Ught  on  the  matter.  Probably  similar  com- 
mxmications  were  sent  about  the  same  time  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  since  the  next  annual  report  issued  by  that  department  of 
the  State  said : 

Doubts  have  been  thrown  on  the  ianiBtworthiness  of  the  alien  lists  them- 
selves. It  may  be  added  that  since  the  early  part  of  1891  officers  of  Customs 
at  the  several  ports  concerned  have  been  specially  charged  with  the  duty  of 
making  personcJly  an  actual  count  of  all  aliens  on  board  a  certain  proportion 
of  the  vessels  arriving  with  such  passengers.  A  comparison  of  these  "  special 
counts  "  (which  are  made  without  warning),  with  the  verbal  statement  of  the 
number  of  aliens  carried  required  by  the  officers,  immediately  on  boarding  the 
vessels,  from  the  masters,  and  with  the  lists  handed  in  by  the  latter,  leaves  no 
doubt  of  the  substantial  accuracy  of  the  lists. 

Were  these  special  counts  msAe  on  every  vessel  this  argument 
might  have  some  force,  but  when  we  find,  as  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
Beach  informed  the  House  of  Commons,  that  they  are  only  made 
eveiy  now  and  then,"  the  check  must  be  more  nominal  than 
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real.  To  make  sure  of  getting  accurate  returns  two  things  are  in 
my  opinion  necessary.  First  a  systematic  method  of  checking 
the  lists  sent  in  by  masters  of  vessels  must  be  adopted,  and 
secondly  legal  proceedings  should  be  instituted  against  them  in 
oases  where  the  lists  are  found  to  be  wrong.  The  Qoyemment 
have  one  other  means  of  checking  the  information  receiyed.  I 
refer  to  the  census  returns.  But  here,  again,  no  dependence  can 
be  placed  on  the  figures  given.  Notwithstanding  all  precautions 
taken,  the  Conmiissioners  report  they  see  no  reason  to  differ  from 
Mr.  Reginald  McLeod,  who  as  Begistrar-General  at  the  head  of 
the  Census  Department  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  "  the  census 
returns  do  not  supply  perfect  accuracy." 

Evidence  from  Other  Sources. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  view  of  the  present  immigration  formed 
by  individuals  having  special  facilities  for  gaining  an  insight  into 
its  increase  and  extent,  and  then  we  will  consider  what  value  can 
be  attached  to  the  oft-repeated  argument  that  very  many  of  these 
poor  inunigrants  return  to  their  coxmtry  of  origin  or  are  emigrated 
by  the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians. 

On  the  first  point  take  the  evidence  of  witnesses  before  the 
Sweating  and  Immigration  Committees.  I  will  but  mention  a 
few  instances.  The  late  Bishop  of  Bedford,  referring  to  Spital- 
fields,  where  he  had  laboured  for  twenty  years,  said :  "  I  know 
that  during  the  last  four  years  (1884-^)  whole  streets  have 
become  entirely  occupied  by  Jews,  foreign  Jews,  where  there  vwa 
not  a  Jew  before."  Mr.  Henry  Dejonge,  a  cigar-maker,  said: 
"  In  certain  streets  in  Whitechapel  the  shops  are  mostly  kept  by 
foreigners.  In  Wentworth  Street,  out  of  eighty-five  shops,  there 
are  forty-eight  in  the  hands  of  Polish  and  Russian  Jews."  Mr. 
Thurston,  the  agent  to  the  Whitechapel  Committee  of  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society,  was  of  opinion  that  the  population 
in  the  district  of  Whitechapel  would  be  half  foreign  and  half 
British,  that  the  foreigners  had  increased  very  much  during  the 
past  seven  or  eight  years,  and  that  some  of  the  streets  that  were 
occupied  by  British  workpeople  have  been  entirely  cleared  and 
are  now  occupied  by  foreign  Jews.  Mr.  Sinmionds,  a  dress- 
trimming  maker,  said  that  he  was  born  in  Spitalfields  and  could 
date  back  many  years  in  his  recollection.  Where  there  were 
then  two  Jews  there  are  forty  now,  or  more — sixty.  I  know  a 
street  in  which  when  I  was  a  boy  there  was  not  a  Jew,  and  now 
it  is  completely  full  of  them."  The  then  Vicar  of  All  Saints', 
Stepney,  speaking  from  an  experience  of  eighteen  years,  mostly 
among  the  lowest  of  the  London  poor,  reckoned  that  there  had 
been  an  increase  of  one  thousand  foreign  Jews  in  his  parish 
during  seven  years,  and  this  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  British  popula^ 
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tion.  In  bifl  report  on  the  sweating  system  at  Leeds  Mr.  Bomett, 
Chief  Labour  Correspondent  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  says : 

As  elsewhere,  these  people  (the  Jews)  may  be  almost  said  to  form  a  foreign 
colony  in  the  heart  of  an  English  town,  and  Leeds  has  now  its  Jewish  quarter 
just  as  the  East  End  of  London  has.  They  have  settled  down  in  a  district 
called  the  Leylands,  and  they  have  t&ken  such  complete  possession  of  it  that  in 
the  board  school  of  the  locality  76  per  cent,  of  the  children  are  Jews.  The 
streets  in  the  Ley  lands  are  beginning  to  assume  distinctly  foreign  character- 
istics.  The  names  above  the  shops  are  foreign,  and  the  notices  in  the  windows 
are  printed  in  Hebrew  characters.  The  words  spoken  axe  unintelligible  to 
English  ears,  and  about  the  race  of  the  children  in  the  streets  and  the  people 
at  the  doors  there  can  be  no  mistaJke. 

Though  this  evidence  relates  to  a  period  earlier  than  that 
covered  by  the  Board  of  Trade  Reports  of  1890  and  1891,  it  gives 
a  fair  idea  of  the  increase  and  extent  of  immigration  up  to  1889 
at  the  East  End  of  London  and  at  Leeds.  And  if  such  was  the 
state  of  afiEairs  then,  what  was  it  likely  to  be  in  1890,  when,  as 
Sir  Bobert  Gifiten  admitted : 

Making  some  aUowanoe  for  a  portion  of  the  increase  being  nominal  only,  in 
consequence  of  increased  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  Customs  officers  in 
obtaining  the  returns,  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  there  has  been  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  the  immigration  of  aliens  into  London  in  1890,  and  an 
increase  of  that  special  immigration  which  has  attracted  so  much  attention  of 
late  years,  that  of  Polish  Jews,  many  of  whom  are  in  a  state  of  great  poverty, 
and  some  of  actual  destitution. 

This  expert  evidence  presumes,  I  think,  an  amount  of  im- 
migration far  larger  than  that  indicated  by  the  alien  lists,  and, 
in  view  of  the  manner  in  which  those  lists  are  compiled,  fully 
warrants  the  contention  that  a  stream  of  foreign  labour  far  larger 
than  statisticians  are  willing  to  admit  is  inundating  London. 
Moreover,  the  later  evidence  taken  before  the  Boyal  Commission 
tells  the  same  tale.  According  to  the  report,  the  increase  in  the 
foreign  population  within  the  Borough  of  Stepney  has  caused  the 
abandonment  of  houses,  almost  of  whole  streets,  by  the  English 
working  classes  and  their  occupation  by  foreigners.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  Borough  of  Stepney  has  grown  as  follows:  1881, 
282,676;  1891,  285,116;  1901,  298,600,  but  the  alien  population 
during  the  same  periods  has  increased  in  a  much  greater  degree. 
In  1881  the  aliens  numbered  15,998,  in  1891  they  had  increased 
to  32,284,  and  in  1901  the  figures  were  54,310,  exclusive  of 
children  bom  in  this  country  of  alien  parents.  In  the  Borough 
of  Bethnal  Green  the  foreign  population  has  increased  from  925 
in  1881  to  4634  in  1901,  or  3*  57  per  cent,  of  the  population.  One 
could  continue  to  give  instances,  but  those  cited  will  suffice  to 
show  the  rapid  and  large  increase  of  the  poor  alien  population  in 
certain  localities, 
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Government  Returns. 

I  will  now  consider  the  Government  figures  as  they  stand. 
Exclnding  the  arrivals  from  the  Continent  possessing  through 
tickets  to  places  out  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  number  of 
aUens,  according  to  the  Usts,  arriving  in  this  country  for  the 
eleven  months  ending  November  30  was  85,971.  From  this 
number  we  must  deduct  11,827  for  foreign  sailors  included  in  the 
return,  leaving  a  balance  presumably  for  settlement  of  74,144 — 
an  average  of  nearly  7000  per  month.  Of  these  the  major  portion 
arrive  at  the  port  of  London. 

Beferring  to  these  figures,  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman 
remarks : — 

The  United  States,  with  strong  immigration  laws,  turned  back  one  in  a 
hundred.  One  per  cent,  in  7000  would  be  70  men  turned  back  in  a  year.  Even 
if  there  were  200  or  800,  would  it  be  worth  all  the  cost  and  the  pother  that  was 
made  about  it  ? 

This  is  a  platform,  not  a  statesman's,  argument.  The  United 
States,  by  making  their  laws  year  by  year  more  strict  against 
admitting  the  xmdesirable  alien,  have  gradually  impressed  upon 
the  shipping  companies  that  it  is  against  their  commercial 
interests  to  bring  over  the  pauper  foreigner.  And  their  agents 
in  Europe  have  succeeded  in  making  the  undesirable  alien  under- 
stand, while  still  in  his  own  country,  that  it  is  useless  for  him 
to  go  to  America.  Hence  the  authorities  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic  have  reduced  their  expenses  to  a  minimum,  while 
attaining  their  object  in  view.  The  very  opposite  policy  is 
pursued  here.  Therefore,  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman's  de- 
duction is  based  on  false  premises.  Once  adopt  restrictive 
measures  and  you  will  see  the  same  result  here  as  in  America. 

The  official  statement  expressly  specifies  that  there  is  a  large 
emigration  of  foreigners  from  this  country,  while  many  aliens  return 
to  the  Continent.  No  doubt  in  a  sense  this  is  correct,  but  as  regards 
the  volume  and  status  of  the  returning  passengers  we  are  entirely 
in  the  dark  except  for  the  information  contained  in  the  reports  of 
the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians  and  the  deductions  which  may  be 
drawn  from  the  nationality  of  the  arrivals.  Foreigners  are  con- 
tinually travelling  to  and  fro  from  this  country  to  the  Continent, 
but  very  few  of  this  class  of  traveller  can  be  legitimately  included 
with  the  foreigners  scheduled  in  the  aUen  lists. 

One  thing  is  certain:  the  destitute  portion  of  the  arrivals 
cannot  return  to  the  Continent  while  they  are  destitute, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  they  would  not  be  allowed  to  dis- 
embark at  the  ports  of  arrival,  neither  would  they  be  received  in 
their  own  country.  The  law,  for  instance,  in  Hamburg,  whence 
the  greatest  number  embark,  is  to  the  effect  that  no  person 
without  means  is  allowed  to  land  at  that  port ;  and  if  found  to 
have  been  taken  there  and  landed,  the  captain  of  the  vessel  in 
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which  the  person  sailed  is  liable  to  a  penalty  of  300  marks,  and 
besides  that  is  compelled  to  take  the  destitute  person  away  from 
Hamburg.  Hamburg  is  the  chief  port  from  which  the  destitute 
alien  takes  ship  to  England  ;  therefore  it  may  be  fairly  said  that 
while  the  steamship  companies  can  land  on  our  shores  any 
number  of  destitute  or  semi-destitute  passengers  they  please, 
they  cannot  take  back  these  same  passengers  to  Hamburg,  even 
should  they  wish  to  go.  In  all  the  principal  countries  of  Europe, 
as  well  as  in  the  British  colonies,  there  exist  either  statutes  pro- 
hibiting the  admission  of  destitute  and  undesirable  persons  or 
police  regulations  and  special  arrangements  make  continued 
residence  impossible.  Why  then  should  England  giye  free 
admission  to  a  class  of  person  which  all  other  countries  refuse 
to  receive? 

Jewish  Board  of  Guardians. 

But  it  is  contended  that  poor  aliens  are  assisted  back  out  of 
funds  supplied  by  the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians.  That  this 
is  so  we  all  know,  but,  if  I  remember  correctly,  the  Emigration 
Committee  of  that  very  excellent  society  in  1890  admitted  there 
had  been  a  decrease  in  the  number  assisted  to  emigrate  in  that 
year,  while  it  was  further  admitted  that  owiug  to  the  strict 
nature  of  the  United  States  immigration  laws  the  greatest  care 
had  to  be  used  to  prevent  any  cases  being  assisted  likely  to  be 
refused  a  landing  on  the  other  side.  Legislation  as  regards  the 
United  States  has  not  grown  more  generous  in  the  last  fifteen 
years  towards  the  poor  alien.  I  am  not  conversant  with  the 
present  policy  of  the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians  towards  the 
poorest  class  of  Bussian  immigrants,  but  some  few  years  ago  the 
Bussian  Belief  Committee,  owing  to  the  persecutions  in  Bussia, 
made  the  announcement  that  they  no  longer  assisted  eastern  im- 
migrants to  return,  even  in  cases  where  it  was  desirable  to  send 
men  back  to  their  families.  It  is  no  part  of  my  purpose  to  enter 
into  a  discussion  as  to  the  feeling  entertained  in  Bussia  towards 
the  lower-class  Jews,  but  setting  aside  any  idea  of  studied  perse- 
cution, I  think  it  will  be  generally  conceded  that  Bussia  is  not 
the  happiest  country  in  Europe  for  men  and  women  of  the 
Jewish  faith  to  live  in.  And  the  Boyal  Commissioners  in  their 
report  on  Alien  Immigration  specify  that  the  excess  of  immigrants 
during  the  last  twenty  years  "is  mainly  composed  of  Bussiacs 
and  Poles  who  belong  for  the  most  part  to  the  Jewish  faith." 
In  these  circumstances  it  is  hardly  Ukely  that  the  Jewish  Board 
of  Guardians  would  wish  to  send  the  Bussian  immigrants  back ; 
nor  is  it  at  all  probable  that  these  people  would  desire  to  go. 

Again,  the  Bussian  Belief  Committee,  alluding  to  the  action 
of  the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians,  made  a  point  of  saying  that 
a  "large  number"  of  foreign  Jews  had  been  assisted  by  the 
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society  to  settle  here  since  1882,  and  that  thej  had  succeeded 
in  gaining  a  livelihood  in  London.  Therefore  I  think  one 
may  fairly  assmne  that  as  far  as  Bossia  and  Poland  goes,  the 
emigration  work  carried  on  by  the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians 
is  inconsiderable  when  compared  with  the  annual  volume 
of  inmiigration.  As  to  the  reports  of  the  Jewish  Board  of 
Guardians,  they  are  of  little  value  for  comparative  purposes,  as 
they  class  all  emigration  work  xmder  the  one  heading,  ''cases 
of  emigrants  or  removals,"  which  may  mean,  and  probably  does 
mean,  that  the  applicants  have  been  resident  here  for  several 
years.  At  any  rate,  it  is  scarcely  likely  to  include  the  latest 
arrivals  in  view  of  the  rule  of  the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians  not 
to  give  relief  until  six  months  after  arrival,  a  rule,  to  judge  from 
the  evidence  before  the  Commission,  very  strictly  enforced.  I 
think,  now,  sufficient  has  been  said  to  show  that,  even  accepting 
the  Gt>vemment  figures  to  be  correct,  a  very  considerable  portion 
of  the  number  of  immigrants  not  stated  to  be  m  route  remains 
here  for  settlement. 

The  Facts  Compared. 

I  do  not  claim  that  I  have  in  any  way  exhausted  my  subject, 
but  sufficient  has  been  said  to  show  the  nature  of  the  early  inmii- 
grations  and  the  characteristics  of  the  early  alien  to  allow  of  a 
comparison  being  made  between  the  present  day  immigrator.  If 
the  twentieth  century  inmiigration  could  in  any  way  compare 
with  that  of  former  years  there  would  be  no  need  to  traverse 
Lord  Bosebery's  statement  that  ''these  immigrants,  like  their 
predecessors,  have  brought  and  developed  their  trades  and  in  no 
sensible  degree  do  they  compete  with  native  industry,"  though 
there  would  still  remain  the  objection  that  the  England  of  to-day 
is  very  different  to  the  England  of  the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth 
centuries.  England  in  those  periods  contained  but  few  industries 
indigenous  to  the  soil,  nor  did  the  national  character  appear 
capable  of  originating  or  developing  the  industries  that  did  exist. 
The  foreigners  who  came  over  were  men  largely  endowed  with 
the  best  qualities  of  human  nature,  and  highly  proficient  in  their 
arts  and  handicrafts.  Not  only  did  they  maintain  and  advance 
themselves,  but  they  improved  ithe  condition  of  the  people  among 
whom  they  settled.  They  came  into  a  country  possessing  scarcely 
any  trade,  but  capable  of  infinite  expansion  in  its  industrial 
resources.  They  found  the  English  people  lacking  in  conmiercial 
enterprise,  artistic  perception,  and  manual  skill.  They  lived, 
married,  and  died  among  us,  creating  employment  for  the  native 
population  and  helping  to  lay  the  foundation  of  England's  great- 
ness. In  a  word  our  countiy  at  that  time  sadly  wanted  waking 
up,  and  the  class  of  immigrant  that  came  suited  the  requirements 
of  the  people. 
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How  different  it  is  to-day.  No  longer  do  we  require  immi- 
grants ;  our  cities  are  overcrowded  and  our  trades  overmanned. 
Industries  which  once  flourished,  are  dying  out  because  of  foreign 
competition.  The  introduction  of  machineryihas  lessened  the 
demand  for  skilled  hands,  and  modem  sub-division  of  labour  have 
provided  us  with  a  supply  of  unskilled  workpeople  such  as  they 
never  dreamt  of  in  the  days  gone  by.  Moreover,  no  longer  are 
the  skilled  citizens  of  Europe  driven  away  by  religious  persecution. 
The  only  persecuted  race  to-day  are  the  Jews  of  Eastern  Europe, 
and  unfortunately  they  are  for  the  most  part  poor,  untaught 
either  as  to  art  or  handicraft,  and  unaccustomed  to  Western 
methods  of  industry.  Nor  are  they  vrilling  to  intermarry  with 
the  people  of  their  adopted  country,  while  as  to  their  habits  and 
methods  of  obtaining  a  livelihood  enough  has  been  said  to 
indicate  that  as  citizens  of  this  country  they  are  not  desirable. 
At  the  same  time,  I  would  bear  witness  to  their  thrift  and 
capacity  to  work  for  long  hours  in  the  unskilled  departments  of 
certain  trades  carried  on  in  our  great  cities.  My  objections 
to  the  present-day  alien  and  the  objections  which  I  advance  in 
the  cause  of  the  British  working  man,  are  mainly  economic 
objections;  but  they  are  none  the  less  real.  They  go  to  the 
root  of  the  evil  which  sucks  the  life-blood  from  that  great 
class  of  the  community  which  is  ever  swelling  the  ranks  of 
unskilled  labour. 

The  Unemployed. 

Lastly  I  would  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  pauperism  here 
is  on  the  increase.  It  is  many  years  since  the  returns  were  so 
high  as  they  are  to-day.  So  great  is  the  distress  that  Mr.  Long, 
in  his  capacity  as  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  has 
felt  it  his  duty  to  advise  special  means  of  help.  Why,  I  would 
ask,  is  the  money  of  the  British  taxpayer,  already  taxed  in  many 
cases  beyond  his  strength,  to  be  arbitrarily  allocated  to  assist 
the  alien  to  make  a  living  here,  by  supporting  the  British-bom 
which  his  arrival  has  forced  upon  the  rates.  I  readily  sympathise 
with  l^e  Bussian  Jew,  and  fully  appreciate  the  extreme  hardehips 
attending  military  service  in  Bussia,  but  these  are  matters  which 
immediately  concern  the  domestic  policy  of  a  foreign  Power. 
Sad  as  they  are,  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  vdth  the 
internal  economy  of  this  coxmtry.  Unrestricted  inomigration  has 
an  injurious  effect  on  the  welfare  of  the  British  community, 
and  the  time  has  arrived  to  protect  the  native  worker  by 
legislation  against  the  evils  produced  by  the  ever-increasing 
competition  of  an  unlimited  supply  of  the  lowest  xmskilled  labour 
of  foreign  countries. 
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THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  THE  GRADUATE 


Hitherto,  questions  relating  to  the  snflSciency  for  present-day 
regnirements  of  the  education  provided  by  our  more  ancient 
^versities  have  been  discussed  mainly  on  a  priori  grounds. 
iiL  the  present  article  I  propose  to  investigate,  by  the  light  of 
facts,  the  adaptability  of  the  graduate  to  his  work  in  life,  and 
the  suitability  of  his  mental  equipment  to  modem  conditions. 
The  matter  available  for  the  purpose  is,  I  admit,  scanty,  and 
such  data  as  I  have  been  able  to  examine  have  reference  only  to 
Cambridge  graduates.  But  I  venture  to  hope  that  the  conclusions 
dravm  may  be  of  general  interest,  since  in  many  respects  they 
apply  equally  to  graduates  of  other  universities,  and  in  a  measure 
to  aU  persons  vi^hose  general  education  does  not  terminate  at  the 
age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen. 

When  comparing  other  educational  systems  with  our  own,  we 
shall  not,  I  think,  reap  the  full  benefit  of  the  comparison  if  we 
are  content  merely  to  copy  the  methods  of  others.  We  should 
rather  aim  at  adapting  what  is  admirable  elsewhere  to  its 
special  environment  in  this  country.  No  one  who  has  studied 
the  fascinating  reports  of  the  Mosely  Commission,  or  Professor 
Sadler's  series  of  reports  for  the  Board  of  Education,  can  doubt 
the  value  of  the  work  done  in  either  case.  But  our  very  admira- 
tion for  the  perfection  of  organisation  or  equipment  to  be  found 
in  other  countries  causes  us  occasionally  to  overlook  the  particular 
aspect  under  which  educational  problems  present  themselves 
here,  owing  to  our  geographical  situation  and  peculiar  institutions, 
national,  political  and  municipal. 

;  The  demands  made  upon  our  higher  educational  system 
are  of  a  more  complex  nature  than  any  which  have  to  be  met 
elsewhere.  And  this  complexity  is  not  lessened  by  our  custom 
of  bringing  together  in  one  institution  students  whose  destina- 
tions and  courses  of  study  are  v^idely  different;  so  that  the 
statesman  and  the  schoolmaster,  the  theologian  and  the  man 
of  science,  the  soldier  and  the  man  of  letters,  the  student  of 
philosophy  and  the  man  of  business  have  all  passed  under  the 
spell  Qf  a  copin)on  tradition,  and  shared  a  comi^on  inteUeotual 
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heritage.  Whatever  be  the  defects  of  oar  universities,  this  at 
least  is  their  peculiar  excellence;  an  excellence  to  which  Mr. 
Ehodes'  munificent  foundation  at  Oxford  is  a  significant  tribute. 

That  in  view  of  the  costly  nature  of  modem  scientific  equip- 
menty  some  limit  may  have  to  be  put  to  the  multiplication  of 
functions  is  to  be  feared  and  regretted.  Addressing  a  deputation 
from  the  universities,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  recently 
suggested  careful  consideration  of  the  question,  whether  all 
studies  should  necessarily  be  pursued  in  any  one  place.  Yet  it 
may  be  noted  that  the  newer  universities  are  apparently  looking 
forward  to  a  many-sided  activity,  and  their  aspirations,  in  part 
already  fulfilled,  tend  towards  that  which  is  best  in  English  uni- 
versity life,  its  universality.  It  v^ill  be  convenient  then  if  at  the 
outset  I  touch,  somewhat  in  detail,  on  the  nature  of  the  demands 
made  upon  an  English  seat  of  learning.  I  pass  rapidly  over  the 
more  obvious  necessities  of  training  men  for  scientific  research,  for 
the  professions  of  law,  medicine,  and  the  church ;  for  the  scientific 
study  of  languages  ^ancient  and  modem,  and  the  study  of  philo- 
sophy and  history :  for  the  officering  of  secondary,  and  to  some 
extent,  of  primary,  education ;  for  the  training  of  teachers  and  for 
educational  administration.  It  is  more  to  my  immediate  purpose 
to  dwell  on  those  developments  which  are  more  easily  over- 
looked. 

Of  late  years  the  University  of  Cambridge  has  been  compelled 
to  provide  among  other  objects  for  the  scientific  study  of 
engineering  and  of  agriculture,  for  the  equipment  of  explorers 
to  carry  out  the  economic,  scientific  and  geographical  survey  of 
the  Empire,  for  the  study  of  tropical  diseases,  and  for  the 
training  of  arohsBologists  to  preserve  at  least  some  knowledge  of 
the  precious  relics  of  the  past  histoiy  of  mankind  now  swiftly 
crumbling  to  dust  in  all  the  five  continents.  There  are  too,  the 
claims  of  Indian  and  Egyptian  administration,  and  of  the  diplomatic 
and  consular  services,  which  require  us  to  provide  for  instmction 
in  colloquial  French  and  German  (to  which  Spanish  and  Italian 
must  soon  be  added),  in  colloquial  Bussian  and  Turkish,  in 
colloquial  Arabic  and  Persian,  in  Hausa,  in  Chinese,  and  in  the 
various  dialects  of  Hindustan.  The  university  is  also  called 
upon,  to  some  extent,  to  develop  and  supply  that  high  type  of 
political  officer  charged,  in  the  protectorates  and  territories 
administered  by  chartered  companies,  with  the  delicate  mission 
of  rendering  the  progress  of  civilisation  economically  profitable. 

But  even  this  does  not  exhaust  the  field.  Not  a  few  of  our 
students  aspire  to  political  life,  while  many  have  been  in  the 
past,  more  are  in  the  present,  captains  and  lieutenants  of  industry ; 
and  it  has  been  found  desirable  to  recognise  in  the  new  Cambridge 
houours  school  of  Econonucs  and  Politics^  the  necessity  of  pro* 
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Tiding  a  special  training  for  these  students.  Finally  we  mast 
expect  to  make  provision  for  an  ever-growing  class  of  mider- 
gradnates,  goalifying  for  a  d^[ree  which  will  assist  them  to  fill 
scientific  positions  in  our  great  industrial  undertakings. 

This  remarkable  diversification  of  functions  may  be  viewed 
under  two  aspects.  Within  the  University  the  development  has 
been  rendered  possible  by  the  steady  growth  of  the  scientific 
spirit,  illuminating  the  old,  learning,  extending  the  new,  co- 
ordinating both.  From  without,  the  development  has  been  made 
inevitable  by  the  reaction  of  the  market,  rendering  the  distribution 
of  graduate  employment  a  reflection  of  the  national  development ; 
a  reflection  far  more  faithful,  I  think,  than  is  usually  supposed ; 
extraordinarily  faithful  when  it  is  realised  that  it  is  only  since 
1870  that  the  influence  of  the  market  has  been  perceptible, 
while  its  overwhelming  importance  dates  roughly  from  the  new 
University  Statutes  of  1882.  The  connection  may  be  casual, 
but  it  is  at  least  certain  that  the  early  eighties  mark  the 
commencement  of  a  new  era  ot  graduate  employment. 

In  fact,  in  the  years  preceding  1870,  and  in  tiie  early  seventies, 
the  careers  of  graduates  were  still  confined  to  the  "  learned  pro- 
fessions," as  they  were  called  in  the  narrow  phraseology  of  the 
time.  The  University  of  course  retained,  then  as  now,  many  of 
her  most  distinguished  sons  for  research;  but  my  inmiediate 
concern  is  with  the  destination  of  the  greater  number  of  graduates 
whose  capacity,  often  high,  was  not  yet,  from  an  academical  point 
of  view,  the  highest ;  and  if  we  examine  the  destination  of  these 
the  era  of  mediaeval  ideals  appears  in  1870  scarcely  to  have  passed 
away.  In  the  quinquennial  period  of  1865-70  tiie  Church,  the 
Law,  and  Medicine  may  be  said  to  have  absorbed  nearly  70  per 
cent,  of  graduates ;  perhaps  15  per  cent,  may  have  found  employ- 
ment in  education ;  industrial  pursuits  took  but  8  per  cent.,  and 
about  8  or  9  per  cent,  must  be  classed  as  ''of  no  profession." 
Some  of  these  were  the  eldest  sons  of  landed  proprietors,  but 
many  were  men  who,  inheriting  from  their  facers  a  modest 
competence  gained  in  commerce,  settled  down  in  a  quiet  country 
town  without  ostensible  occupation  or  ambition  for  the  rest  of 
their  lives.  The  steady  diminution  of  this  latter  division  to  a 
vanishing  point  in  the  years  1886-90  offers  a  curious  illustration 
of  the  increasing  pressure  of  modem  life. 

The  period  1870-80  is  characterised  by  the  growth  of  vnder 
aims,  and  by  a  search,  at  first  tentative  and  hesitating,  for  new 
fields  of  employment.  Accordingly,  one  finds  here  and  there 
an  engineer,  an  architect,  a  planter,  a  rancher,  a  consul,  an  artist, 
or  a  journalist.  The  number  of  men  employed  in  indusMal 
pursuits  rose  during  1875-80  to  about  6  per  cent.,  while  there  was 
a  marked  increase  in  practising  barristers  and  solicitors. 
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By  1880  the  modem  period  may  be  said  to  have  set  in :  the 
period  marked  in  the  external  world  by  the  demand  for  science, 
for  the  systematisation  of  knowledge,  in  practical  life ;  the  period 
charact^sed  in  the  life  of  the  Uniyersity  by  the  determination  to 
leave  no  stone  nntnmed,  no  effort  unmade  to  render  its  egnipment 
fully  adequate  to  the  national  needs.  From  1880  onwards  the 
years  show  a  grovrtng  diversity  of  employment.  New  professions 
such  as  that  of  the  actuary,  the  chartered  accomitant  and  the 
land  agent  have  consolidated  themselves  and  formulated  definite 
professional  requirements.  By  1895  employment  in  research,  in 
exploration  and  in  the  administration  of  India  or  of  new  territories 
had  materially  increased,  while  the  tendency  towards  practical 
careers,  especially  business  and  the  law,  was  greatly  strengthened. 

Loose  statements  are  so  often  made  as  to  the  capacity  or 
incapacity'of  the  University  man  for  a  business  career  that  I  have 
endeavoured  to  obtain  a  few  figures  which  may  help  towards  a 
better  and  clearer  understanding.  In  the  case  of  a  particular 
college  whose  records  are  very  complete,  we  have  during  1865-70 
but  8*8  per  cent,  of  men  devoting  themselves  to  a  commercial 
career  or  to  the  application  of  science  to  industry ;  in  the  period 
1876-80  the  proportion  rose  to  6-5  per  cent.,  in  1885-90  to 
11  *  6  per  cent. ;  while,  so  far  as  can  be  determined,  of  the  students 
matriculating  in  1900  and  in  1901  no  fewer  than  21  per  cent, 
were  destined  for  commerce  on  either  its  administrative  or 
technical  side.  In  addition  12  or  18  per  cent,  of  graduates  now 
actually  practise  as  solicitors  and  barristers.  Another  college 
register  gives  similar  results,  the  number  of  men  engaged  in 
industrial  pursuits  rising  from  8*2  per  cent,  of  those  matriculating 
in  the  period  1872-76  to  16*8  per  cent,  of  those  matriculating 
during  1892-96.  And  as  the  Tripos  examination  in  engineering 
was  first  held  in  1894,  the  establishment  of  the  engineering  school, 
whose  students  at  present  number  two  hundred  or  more,  can  have 
had  little  or  no  effect  on  the  increasing  percentages  during  the 
later  periods. 

A  feature  in  the  lists  of  matriculations  for  the  years  1880-95 
is  the  recurrence  of  German  names,  with  the  note  now  assisting 
his  father  in  business."  From  this  it  would  appear  that  the 
representatives,  naturalised  in  England,  of  the  nation  which  has 
more  than  any  other  astonished  the  world  by  its  industrial  pro- 
gress, have  deliberately  chosen  for  their  sons  a  university  career 
as  a  preliminary  to  business  life. 

Before  1890  the  general  tendency  of  graduates  was  towards 
the  profession  of  school-master,  and  the  undoubted  strengthening 
of  this  tendency  between  1880  and  1890  was  due,  I  believe,  not 
so  much  to  an  imprudent drifting  into  schoolmastering "  as  to 
the  notable  development  of  two  or  three  public  schoolsi  a  develop- 
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ment  which  gave  an  impression  that  other  developments  would 
follow.  The  disappointment  of  these  hopes,  together  with  the 
ruinous  building  policy  which  pledged  for  years  the  funds  of  the 
grammar  schools,  while  reducing  salaries  to  an  utterly  inadequate 
point,  had  much  to  do  with  the  decreasing  popularity  of  school- 
mastering  as  a  profession,  and  probably  accounts  for  the  dearth 
of  capable  teachers  at  the  present  time. 

The  last  decade  promises  far  to  outstrip  all  others  in  respect 
to  the  diversity  of  graduate  careers.  The  data  for  accurate 
statistics  have  not  yet  matured.  But  enough  is  known  to  enable 
me  to  assert  that  a  great  extension  is  taking  place.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  dwell  on  the  more  obvious  professional  careers ;  but 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  medical  students  is  worthy  of 
notice ;  while  the  continued  decline  of  University  candidates  for 
Holy  Orders  is,  or  was  till  recently,  a  source  of  grave  anxiety  to 
those  who  have  at  heart  the  welfare  of  the  Church  of  England. 
The  attractions  of  the  Home  Civil,  the  Indian  Civil  and  kindred 
services,  are  now  fully  appreciated,  and  these  services  cany  off  a 
great  number  of  the  most  capable  graduates.  Moreover  this  field 
for  employment  continues  to  widen ;  the  revision  of  the  conditions 
of  the  General  Consular  Service  will  render  that  branch  of  the 
Civil  Service  more  attractive  to  graduates  in  the  near  future ;  and 
Government  service  in  the  African  protectorates  will  be  sought 
even  more  eagerly  than  at  present,  as  civilisation  advances  and 
the  conditions  necessary  to  secure  health  are  better  understood. 

A  catalogue  of  the  employments  in  which  graduates  are  now 
to  be  found  would  be  of  great  economic  interest  as  showing  the 
progress  from  the  comparatively  homogeneous  professional  em- 
ployment of  the  seventies  to  the  remarkable  diversity  existing  to- 
day. Some  slight  indication  of  the  extent  of  this  diversity  is  all 
that  I  can  attempt.  In  the  enumeration  of  employments  which 
follows  I  have  mentioned  only  some  of  those  in  which,  to  my  own 
personal  knowledge,  Cambridge  men  are  engaged.  The  list  could 
easily  be  supplemented  by  any  one  who  has  any  wide  circle  of 
University  friends.  The  Stock  Exchange  has  always  contained 
a  strong  University  element ;  but  Banking,  Insurance,  and  more 
recently  the  profession  of  Chartered  Accountants,  all  give  employ- 
ment to  graduates.  The  staple  industries  of  the  country,  cotton 
and  steel,  furnish  well-known  examples  of  University  men  in 
business.  Bailway  work  at  home  aoid  abroad  absorbs  a  certain 
number,  and  engineering,  whether  in  its  mechanical,  civil, 
electrical  or  chemical  branches,  attracts  a  considerable  contin- 
gent. Apart  from  employment  in  private  firms,  graduates  are 
to  be  found  in  the  Public  Works  departments  of  India  and  Egypt 
and  in  the  Government  Arsenals.  The  kindred  pursuit  of  mining 
in  all  its  branches  (including  work  on  oil  fields)  claims  its 
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following.  Graduates,  too,  find  a  field  of  congenial  work  in  the 
survey,  trigonometrical  or  economic,  of  various  divisions  of  the 
Empire. 

Industries  which  lend  themselves  especially  to  the  technical 
applications  of  science  afford  many  examples  of  graduate  employ- 
ment. For  instance  I  would  mention  the  manufacture  of 
chemicals;  the  manufacture  of  drugs  and  the  investigation  of 
their  physiological  action;  the  manufacture  of  optical  instru- 
ments; brewing,  cider-making,  dyeing,  and  soap-boiling.  The 
scientific  study  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry  attracts  all  the 
quahfied  graduates  we  can  produce.  Graduates  are,  besides, 
occupied  in  fruit-farming,  teak-cutting,  and  the  planting  of  tea, 
coffee,  cocoa  and  indiarubber.  And  in  consequence  of  the  new 
regulations  for  University  candidates,  the  Universities  are  now 
expected  to  supply  to  the  Army  scientifically-trained  officers. 

It  will,  I  think,  be  evident  from  this  short  sketch  of  graduate 
employment  on  its  practical  side  that  whatever  may  be  wanting  in 
the  graduate,  he  certainly  does  not  lack  adaptabihty  or  enterprise. 
While  it  is  no  part  of  my  purpose  here  to  discuss  at  length  the 
work  of  the  Cambridge  Appointments  Board,  the  University  De- 
partment which  it  is  my  privilege  to  serve,  it  may  perhaps,  suffice 
to  say  that  the  extension  of  the  field  of  graduate  activity,  whether 
in  literature,  in  pure  science,  or  in  "  practical  "  life  is  regarded  as 
being  of  so  much  importance  that  the  University  out  of  its 
income,  sorely  taxed  as  it  is,  grants  us  an  annual  subvention, 
while  the  rest  of  the  expenses  of  the  work  (an  insignificant 
registration  fee  excepted)  are  provided  by  the  colleges  and  by 
the  generosity  of  a  certain  number  of  friends  who  have  felt  a 
deep  interest  in  the  scheme  and  are  laigely  responsible  for  its 
inception.  The  work  was  inaugurated  at  a  meeting  held  in  the 
Senate  House  some  five  years  ago,  when  the  University  was 
strongly  represented  both  on  its  literary  and  its  scientific  side, 
while  Lord  Kothschild,  Sir  Andrew  Noble,  Sir  George  Gibb  and 
Mr.  N.  L.  Cohen,  by  their  presence  and  speeches,  attested  their 
belief  in  the  practical  nature  of  the  scheme.  After  a  preliminary 
I)eriod  of  trial,  the  University  assumed  the  direction  of  the  work 
early  in  1902  for  a  term  of  years. 

I  pass  on  to  one  or  two  considerations  with  regard  to  the 
future.  It  is  impossible  to  view  without  concern  the  increasing 
difficulty  in  obtaining  graduates  of  first-rate  ability  for  the 
purposes  of  secondary  education.  In  the  seventies  or  eighties  the 
profession  of  education  meant  for  the  graduate  a  schoohnaster's 
career,  with  occasionally,  in  the  case  of  the  more  brilliant  men,  a 
place  in  the  Education  Office,  or  an  inspectorship  of  schools.  Now 
we  have  to  provide  not  only  teachers  for  the  schools,  but  in  a 
large  measure  teachers  for  other  universities.   Further,  the  study 
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of  pedagogics,  the  training  of  teachers,  and  the  administration  <A 
county  education  have  all  to  be  provided  for,  and  we  have  to  face 
the  probable  increase  in  the  number  of  inspectors  of  all  kinds ; 
there  is,  too,  the  need  of  supplying  the  great  educational  depart- 
ments of  India,  Egypt  and  South  Africa.  Yet  the  supply  of 
teachers  of  the  first  rank  is  decreasing,  and  we  shall  soon  be 
face  to  face  with  the  conditions  which  in  the  United  States  are 
steadily  throwing  all  secondary  education  into  the  hands  of 
women  teachers.  Only  a  considerable  improvement  in  the  salary 
of  the  secondary  teacher,  and  especially  of  his  prospects  in  middle 
life,  can  remedy  this  evil.  The  decline  is  to  some  extent  due  to 
the  attractions  of  the  Indian  Civil  and  other  services  abroad. 
But  whatever  the  reason  may  be  it  is,  I  think,  eminently  desirable 
to  retain  in  this  country  a  certain  proportion  of  men  distinguished 
by  force  and  ability  to  carry  on  the  work  of  education. 

In  commerce  too  these  quaUties  should  be  especially  valuable, 
and  there  is  every  hope  of  the  number  of  graduate  entering 
business  houses  increasing.  While  all  men  of  business  are  agreed 
that  the  graduate  must  start  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder,  as  to 
the  commencing  wage  there  is  not  quite  the  same  unanimity.  It 
need  not  be  high,  but  a  living  wage  is  desirable. 

Finally,  there  is  the  question  of  applied  science.  It  must  be 
recognised  that  technical  training  without  a  good  basis  of 
secondary  education  is  of  little  worth,  and  that  with  this  basis  it 
will  produce  good  subordinates.  But  for  the  leader,  to  whom 
every  slight  abnormality  in  his  material,  every  change  of  tempera- 
ture, of  colour,  of  elasticity,  should  be  as  an  open  book,  nothing 
short  of  the  highest  pure  scientific  training  of  an  appropriate 
kind  can  suffice  as  the  basis  of  his  technical  knowledge.  How 
the  technical  training  is  to  be  obtained  is  a  matter  for  the  most 
serious  consideration.  It  is  not,  I  think,  generally  understood, 
yet  it  is  undoubtedly  the  fact,  that  a  demand  for  even  slight 
technical  specialisation  in  certain  directions  may  at  once,  at  a 
given  moment,  restrict  the  field  to  a  much  lower  intellectual 
standard  than  would  have  otherwise  been  the  case. 

This  being  so,  it  is  obviously  desirable  that  where  possible  the 
technical  training  should  be  given  in  the  firm  of  the  employer. 
In  many  cases,  however,  the  graduate  will  have  to  go  abroad  to 
acquire  training  which  cannot  at  present  be  had  in  England. 
The  far-seeing  policy  would,  I  believe,  be,  to  teach  the  graduate 
something  of  the  processes  in  use  in  the  firm  at  home,  with  their 
necessary  financial  limitations,  and  thus  to  send  him  abroad  for  a 
short  period  with  an  equipment  specially  adapted  to  the  work  of 
supplying  his  employer's  needs. 

H.  A.  BOBBBTS. 
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THE  CHINAMAN  IN  AUSTRALIA  ^ 

PERSONAL  RBMINISCBNCBS  OF  THE  NORTHERN 


We  were  on  our  way  up-country,  to  that  incomprehensible 
"up-country"  of  the  Northern  Territory  so  full  of  promise,  so 
full  of  disappointment,  to  most  of  its  pioneers,  whom  in  time  it 
almost  invariably  rendered  cynical,  splenetic,  or  alcoholic,  heavy 
tolls  exacted  according  to  temperament,  either  idiosyncrasy  being 
developed  by  evils  of  climate,  a  diet  of  bully  beef,  and  the  lack 
of  society.  This  was  in  the  early  days,  as  they  used  to  say  in  the 
Territory,  long  before  the  iron  rails  on  which  we  sped  so  swiftly 
and  easily  towards  our  destination  had  been  laid,  and  before  the 
advent  of  the  Chinaman  had  made  life  there  more  tolerable. 

Beside  ourselves  the  party  with  Mr.  Millar  was  made  up  of 
the  government  engineer,  two  representatives  of  a  mining 
syndicate,  and  their  local  manager.  Much  talk  went  on  in  the 
carriage  of  the  possibilities  of  the  country.  Said  some  one,  "  If 
this  wave  of  anti-Chinese  feeling  continues  at  Adelaide  and 
through  the  colonies  the  Territory  is  done  for." 

"That  is  so,"  replied  Mr.  Millar.  "There  must  be  coolie 
labour  of  some  kind  for  these  tropical  regions,  whatever  they  may 
decide  to  do  in  the  south.  The  navvies  we  had  up  proved  the 
white  man  to  be  unfit  for  continuous  toil  here :  three  days  work 
and  four  days  rest  in  the  week  was  about  the  mark  of  the  best  of 
them.  I  should  never  have  been  able  to  carry  through  my 
contract  to  Pine  Creek  if  the  Government  had  not  allowed  me  to 
bring  down  Chinamen." 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Millar,"  remarked  the  engineer,  "  it  will  always  be 
remembered  against  you  that  you  were  the  first  to  introduce 
Oriental  labour  on  to  our  government  work." 

"  Ah,  that  may  be ;  but  if  conditions  of  white  labour  are 
enforced  in  future  contracts  they  will  never  be  able  to  continue 
the  line  from  this  end,  and  the  scheme  of  joining  up  the  North 
and  South  must  go." 
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"  The  people  of  the  South  have  never  understood  the  needs  of 
the  Territory,"  said  the  mine  manager.  "  With  rivers  navigable 
for  many  miles,  vnth  soil  and  climate  in  which  any  kind  of 
tropical  produce  will  grow,  with  its  vast  tablelands  where  cattle 
and  horses  will  thrive  and  fatten  marvellously,  this  magnificent 
country  is  simply  crying  out  for  workers  of  the  right  kind; 
yet  nothing  has  been  done  with  it  but  a  little  spasmodic 
mining.*' 

The  country  we  were  passing  through  was  in  many  respects 
typically  Austrahan,  Sometimes  to  the  right  aoid  left  rose  low 
stony  ridges  where  occasionally  an  outcrop  of  black  basalt  rock 
shone  in  the  fierce  sunUght ;  sometimes  the  journey  led  through 
a  deep  magnesite  cutting,  on  the  top  of  which  the  slight  subsoil 
held  the  roots  of  a  few  haggard  gum-trees,  whose  gatmt  limbs 
and  grotesque  wisps  of  leafage  were  limned  against  the  sky ;  but 
lying  in  the  valley  of  the  Adelaide  river  were  miles  and  miles  of 
fertile  flats  where  the  rich  grass  stood  man-high,  while  here  and 
there  some  wide  billabong  stretched  out  of  sight,  its  sur&ce 
decked  with  broad-leaved  water-plants  and  teeming  with  wild 
fowl,  the  swamps  around  fomcdng  natural  rice  beds. 

Shortly  before  reaching  Bum  Jxmgle  we  passed  a  collection  of 
the  curious  structures  raised  by  meridian  ants.  Looking  down 
upon  them  from  the  train  they  are  like  nothing  more  than  one  of 
the  old  crowded  churchyards  that  may  still  be  seen  in  the  heart 
of  London,  where  the  gravestones  stand  so  closely  packed 
together  that  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  pass  between  them, 
stones  whose  fair  whiteness  and  distinctly  lettered  stories  time, 
aided  by  smoke,  fog,  and  the  slow  grey  growth  of  lichen,  has 
blurred  into  strange  hieroglyphics.  The  meridian  ant  raises  its 
dwelling  unseen  and,  it  is  said,  always  upon  ground  saturated 
with  water.  Some  of  the  monument-lU^e  slabs  reach  a  height  of 
six  feet ;  others,  in  course  of  construction,  are  raised  barely  a  few 
inches  above  the  ground ;  each  is  apparently  of  uniform  length 
and  width,  and  stand  due  north  and  south,  their  regular  precision 
giving  a  thrilling  impression  of  mystery  and  of  power. 

The  manager's  reference  to  mining  had  turned  the  conversa- 
tion to  the  early  days  of  the  country,  when  hopes  of  a  new 
El-Dorado  sent  colonial  stock  exchanges  booming,  and  folk  eager 
to  grow  rich  by  a  short  cut  invested  wildly  in  mines  of  which  no 
sod  had  yet  been  turned.  Such  speculators  knew  little  of  the 
many  agencies  that  dissipate  their  money  long  before  the  Midas 
veins  hidden  in  the  bedrock  are  reached.  Lying  by  the  up- 
country  roads  were  often  seen  pai-ts  of  machinery  intended  for 
some  mine  that  had  been  flung  off  by  the  teamster  to  lighten  his 
load  when,  caught  in  the  early  heavy  rains,  his  dray  became 
bogged  axle-deep  in  a  rut,  and  he  had  no  other  means  of  making 
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his  way.  The  gear  once  off  had  to  be  left  nntil  the  tracks  were 
dry  before  it  could  be  taken  on  its  journey  again.  Fi^uently 
before  next  season  the  yenture  had  collapsed,  a  new  man  was  on 
the  road,  a  hundred  things  had  happened,  and  all  the  adventurers 
had  for  their  inyestment  was  a  melancholy  sign-post  of  unused 
fittings  rusting  by  the  wayside. 

A  story  was  told  of  a  mine  manager  who  was  sent  up  from 
Adelaide  by  a  company  with  a  full  equipment  for  starting  the 
property  they  had  acquired ;  I  forget  whether  it  was  a  gold  or  a 
tin  mine.  He  landed  at  Southport,  which  lies  on  an  indent  of 
Port  Darwin  harbour,  saving  about  fifty  miles  of  the  overland 
journey.  Leaving  his  plant  to  follow  later  by  the  teams,  he  at 
once  started  for  his  destination.  Overcome  by  the  loneliness  of 
the  bush,  when  he  reached  Bum  Jungle  he  was  tempted  to  stop 
there  to  drink  a  little  grog,"  as  the  narrator  gently  described  it. 
After  spending  some  time  in  this  way  he  set  fortii  again  to  fulfil 
his  quest.  When  he  reached  the  mineral  districts  in  vain  did  he 
wander  in  search  of  the  mine  whose  possibilities  the  honey- 
tongued  prospector  had  painted  in  such  glowing  colours  to  his 
confiding  company.  A  mine  once  located  seems  an  easy  thing  to 
find,  but  this  one  had  been  spirited  away,  so  evidently  thought 
the  searcher,  who  at  last  gave  up  in  despair,  and  returning  to  the 
coast  met  his  machinery  well  on  its  journey  from  Southport  to 
what  he  was  now  convinced  was  a  phwtom  mine.  The  teamsters 
having  other  loads  to  look  after  cast  that  of  the  undiscovered 
mine  from  the  drays  to  await  the  instructions  of  another  day ; 
that  other  day  never  came,  and  the  gear  was  left  to  perish.  We 
did  not  hear  whether  the  whilom  manager  returned  to  Adelaide 
to  face  the  deluded  shareholders. 

Then  some  one  had  a  tale  of  an  enterprising  southern 
merchant,  whom  faith  in  a  newly-rqK>rted  alluvial  digging 
induced  to  send  a  large  shipment  of  picks  and  shovels  to  meet 
the  needs  of  an  expected  rush.  The  goods  were  stacked  near 
the  wharf  at  Southport;  but  no  rush  occurred:  by-and-by 
white  ants  took  possession  of  the  wooden  handles,  and  soon 
there  was  left  but  a  lumbering  heap  of  pick-heads  and 
shovel-blades,  which  in  course  of  time  were  carried  off  by  the 
Chinese. 

We  stopped  for  an  hour  at  the  Adelaide  Biver  township,  the 
limit  of  the  section  about  to  be  thrown  open  for  public  use.  The 
travelling  on  the  uncompleted  line  beyond  this  point  was  much 
slower,  and  occasionaUy  one  could  see  the  gangs  of  coolies  with 
their  European  overseers  clear  off  the  roadway  as  we  approached. 
They  would  form  up,  holding  their  picks  and  shovels,  to  stare 
curiously  at  our  coach,  and  so  alike  to  the  casual  glance,  so 
expressionless  were  these  spare  wiry  labourers,  uniformly  dressed 
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n  their  loose  blue  dnngaiee  garments,  that  save  in  their  numbers 
they  might  have  been  a  company  of  figures  from  a  Noah's  ark. 

Someone  oaUed  my  attention  to  the  Howley  allnvial  gold 
diggings  which  we  passed,  and  on  which,  in  the  distance,  a  few 
Chinese  fossickers  could  be  seen  at  work.  These  men  found  it 
worth  their  while  to  seek  for  gold  in  the  heaps  of  earth  discarded 
by  Europeans  years  before.  They  worked  under  tribute  to  the 
Goyemment  without  expectation  of  any  sensational  find,  but 
they  managed  to  make  a  Uving  out  of  workings  which  had  been 
deserted  as  of  no  further  value,  and  eyen  occasionally  had  gold 
to  send  home,  some  of  which  has  been  found  by  the  customs 
officers  hidden,  in  order  to  escape  the  export  tax,  in  bones  of 
departed  friends  or  relatives  that  were  being  returned  to  China 
for  burial. 

We  reached  the  head  of  the  line  just  as  work  for  the  day  was 
finishing.  The  last  dusty  loads  of  earth  and  rubble  were  being 
tipped  oyer  an  embankment  in  course  of  formation ;  hundreds  of 
waiting  coolies  were  crowding  into  the  trucks  that  were  ready  to 
run  them  down  to  their  camps ;  mule  and  donkey  teams  were 
being  unharnessed  and  hobbled  for  the  night ;  big-boned  bullocks 
lowed  hungrily  as  they^yed  the  fodder  already  given  to  their 
yoke-fellows.  The  open  landscape  stretched  behind  us  into  the 
far  distance  in  a  gradual  downward  slope  with  scattered  belts  of 
neutral  tinted  scrub  that  looked  almost  black  in  the  gorgeous 
glow  of  sunset;  the  vivid  green  of  bamboo  foliage  lined  the 
curving  courses  of  creek  or  river  like  tracery  on  a  map.  A  flight 
of  solemn-faced  flying  foxes  winged  their  way  heavily  to  the  west 
as  we  got  into  the  buckboard  buggy  and  set  forth  to  complete  the 
last  stage  of  our  record  journey:  it  was  the  first  time  the  distance 
from  Palmerston  to  Burrundie  had  been  covered  in  one  day. 

We  had  the  benefit  of  a  lovely  full  moon ;  its  clear  white 
light  strangely  silhouetted  the  scarce-limbed  trees,  and  by  it  our 
heavy  road  seemed  less  weary.  On  the  hill-sides  the  pace  went 
fairly,  but  the  gullies  were  full  of  tricky  jolts,  and  here  the 
powdered  dust  raised  by  the  horses'  hoofs  hung  in  our  wake  like 
a  white  fog.  Innocent  of  macadam  were  the  up-country  roads ; 
they  were  simply  a  maze  of  tracks.  When  the  need  arose  every 
teamster  did  his  own  bit  of  making  with  the  appliances  ready  to 
hand,  though  not  till  the  wheels  of  his  dray  became  half-buried 
in  a  bad  place  of  the  old  rats  did  he  commence.  Then  with 
language  particular  to  bullock-punching  would  he  direct  his  team 
across  country,  crashing  over  bush,  fallen  log,  rock,  and  pliant 
sapling  :  should  a  tree  of  mature  growth  bar  his  way  the  oxen 
were  rushed  towards  it  at  top  speed,  xurged  by  sharp  cracks  of  the 
stock-whip  that  rent  the  hot  air  waves  like  rifle-shot,  and  stirred 
the  distant  silence  of  the  bush  to  resounding  echoes.   The  front 
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wheel  of  the  heavily-laden  dray  was  jammed  against  the  trtmk  of 
the  doomed  tree  cruelly  shaking  its  root-grip  in  the  loose  friable 
soil;  with  increased  vociferation,  with  whip  falling  mercilessly 
on  the  flanks  of  the  straining  beasts,  the  tree  was  dragged  out, 
and  the  lumbering  load  passed  over  its  crackling  branches  to  the 
ne^t  obstacle. 

We  reached  the  hospital  compound  late,  and  while  my  husband 
drove  to  the  stables  to  arouse  the  groom  and  send  up  the  house- 
boys  from  their  sleeping  quarters  I,  foUowed  by  Bin  carrying  the 
sleeping  baby,  walked  slowly  up  the  stony  hill  on  which  stood 
our  new  home.  Tired  and  depressed  I  stepped  on  to  the  open 
verandah  that  surrounded  the  bare  corrugated  iron  walls  of  the 
house.  Through  an  open  door  a  turned-down  lamp  glimmered 
on  the  table ;  only  a  very  small  portion  of  our  belongings  had 
arrived ;  bare  boards  greeted  us,  bare  walls  and  bookless  shelves. 

The  baby  woke  up  crying.  "  Tink  little  missee  no  can  like 
this  one  placee,"  said  Sin,  almost  weeping  himself. 

"  By-and-by  little  missee  can  like,"  I  suggested. 

"  Yess,  yess,  by'm-by,  by*m-by,"  he  repeated  philosophically, 
and  then  added  with  some  of  his  usual  swagger :  Missee  can 
make  vely  nice  honsee,  all  same  docta's  along  Palmerston." 

Meantime  the  house-servants  had  arrived ;  lights  were  flashing, 
footsteps  hurrying  to  and  fro,  and  in  the  rapid  preparation  of  our 
supper  something  of  my  feeling  of  desolation  was  dispelled. 

Early  next  morning  I  was  awakened  by  the  rapid  pattering 
of  many  feet  on  the  verandah  accompanied  by  an  occasional  dull 
clanging.  The  bearer  of  the  bell  paused  with  his  forefeet  on  the 
step  of  the  open  bedroom  door,  and  presently  the  space  was  filled 
by  a  group  of  satyric  faces  gazing  inquisitively  at  the  occupants 
of  their  former  stable.  I  cried  out  involuntarily,  and  the  startled 
leader  of  the  goats  waited  no  longer  to  satisfy  his  curiosity,  but 
turning  scampered  off  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  herd  who  in  a 
moment  had  scattered  over  the  hillside. 

All  my  thoughts,  and  all  the  energy  the  temperature  allowed 
me,  were  at  once  occupied  in  making  the  place  habitable,  for  not 
until  the  verandah  was  enclosed  in  close  bamboo  lattice  could  we 
feel  there  was  any  chance  of  comfort  or  privacy.  A  party  of 
Chinamen  were  set  to  work,  and  after  two  or  three  weeks  of 
incessant  hammering  our  rooms  were  sheltered  from  the  fierce 
sun-glare,  and  our  dwelling  had  assumed  the  usual  box-like 
appearance  of  houses  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

The  hospital,  a  long,  low  building  with  a  wing  at  each  end, 
standing  about  fifty  yards  down  the  hill-slope,  was  soon  full  to 
overflowing  with  cases  from  the  whole  countryside  which  until 
our  arrival  had  been  untended.  With  these  and  the  patients  at 
the  neighbouring  mines  my  husband's  time,  often  by  night  as  well 
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as  day,  was  wholly  taken  up.  The  township  of  Bmnmdie 
consisted  of  a  store,  the  police  station,  an  inn,  a  small  hank,  and 
the  Warden's  house.  There  were  not  more  than  six  or  seven 
women  within  fifty  miles  of  ns,  and  the  only  one  quite  near  was 
the  matron  in  charge  of  the  hospital.  She  was  kind,  and 
when  free  from  her  duties  full  of  tales  of  life  in  the  Tenitoiy 
where  she  had  lived  for  many  years  with  her  husband,  who  had 
failed  to  make  any  substantial  provision  for  her  or  for  himself. 
Having  had  no  previous  nursing  experience  she  was  often  at 
a  loss  when  the  doctor  was  absent. 

The  conduct  and  character  of  our  servants  always  veiy  closely 
affect  our  life :  we  had  to  depend  absolutely  on  the  Chinamen 
about  us,  and  though  the  little  worries  incidental  to  the  relation- 
ship of  master  or  mistress  and  servant  were  never  entirely  absent, 
the  Chinese,  in  the  light  of  later  experience,  compare  most 
favourably  with  others,  whether  English,  Scotch,  French,  Swiss, 
or  Indian,  whom  I  have  had  in  my  service.  One  heard  much  of 
their  thieving  propensities,  but  we  had  more  than  one  striking 
instance  of  their  trustworthiness.  My  husband  was  at  all  times 
very  careless  in  leaving  money  about,  and  on  one  occasion  he  had 
left  his  pocket-book  lying  on  the  dressing-table,  containing  from 
twenty  to  thirty  pounds  in  gold,  intending  each  day  to  bank  it. 
Suddenly  one  morning  he  reproached  himself,  saying :  "  It  really 
is  not  right  to  leave  so  much  money  about;  I  will  take  it  to 
the  bank  to-day,"  and  when  setting  forth  on  his  round  he  put 
it  in  the  outside  pocket  of  his  linen  coat.  When  he  returned  in 
the  evening  almost  his  first  words  were:  ''I  have  lost  my 
pocket-book." 

"  But  not  before  you  paid  in  the  money  ?  "  I  exclaimed. 
Yes,  I  forgot  all  about  it  this  morning,  and  fotmd  it  gone 
when  I  remembered  later." 

Just  then  Hang,  the  house-boy  who  wafi  laying  dinner,  asked 
if  he  might  speak  to  me.  When  I  went  round  to  the  other 
side  of  the  verandah  he  stood  there  with  an  important  and 
dramatic  air. 

"  WeU,  what  is  it.  Hang  ?  "  I  asked. 

^'Missee  savey,"  he  commenced  with  an  aggrieved  tone, 
masta's  money  long  table  one,  close  up  two  weekee ;  alio  time, 
all  liteel  Ah  Hang,"  pointing  to  himself  and  speaking  argu- 
mentatively, he  no  takee ;  Ah  Sing,  he  savey  plenty  gold ;  alio 
same,  he  no  takee;  cook,  he  savey,  hospital  Chinaman  savey, 
alio  same,  no  takee." 

"  Quite  true.  Hang,"  I  replied.  "  We  know  you're  all  very 
good  boys." 

Missee  savey,  molning  time  masta  cally  money  long  township." 
"  Yes,  yes,"  I  explained  impatiently,  "  but  what  " 
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"  Missee  come  ?  "  he  asked,  and,  accompanied  by  my  husband 
whom  I  had  called,  I  followed  the  boy  into  the  bedroom. 

Pointing  to  the  purse,  which  again  lay  on  the  table,  he 
said  triumphantly :  "  Missee  look  see ;  twenty-fi  poun  alio  same." 

"  Where  did  you  get  it  ?   Master  lost  it  all  this  morning.** 
Masta's  money  long  diessing  table  close  up  two  weekee,  he 
no  lose!   He  dlive  long  Bullundie  tlack  I  lose!   I  go  walk  long 
tlack,  catchee  masta's  twentee-fi  poun  all  plopa." 

"  Where  was  it  ?  "  we  both  questioned. 
Masta  savey  one  velly  bigfellow  hole,  teamsta's  dlay  make 
alio  same?   Tink  masta  close  up  topside  fall,  alio  same  plusee." 

I  remember  getting  a  tremendous  jolt ;  I  suppose  it  went 
then.   It  was  lucky  Hang  followed  me  down.'' 

''Tink  masta  put  money  long  diessing  table  all  litee,  alio 
same  bankee.  Callee  too  much.  Ah  Hang  no  can  catchee,  he 
no  walk  about  alio  time  I "  He  strode  off  with  a  virtuous, 
self-satisfied  air  to  finish  his  preparations  for  our  dinner. 

In  taking  care  of  articles  of  value  these  boys  were  most 
trustworthy,  and  jealously  guarded  our  property  against  the 
thefts  of  their  own  oountrjrmen.  The  cook  kept  the  key  of  the 
store-room,  and  if  he  occasionally  took  a  few  tins  to  make 
a  present  or  to  strike  a  bargain,  we  thought  it  wise  to  close  our 
eyes  to  this  kind  of  petty  pilfering.  The  power  to  do  it  gave  him 
importance  with  his  people." 

Many  of  the  cases  in  the  hospital  were  injuries  received  in 
working  on  the  line.  The  coolies  were  singularly  reckless  of  life 
and  limb  and  would  jump  off  or  on  to  a  moving  truck  in  most 
dangerous  fashion;  there  were  occasional  fatal  accidents  in 
consequence  of  their  foolhardiness,  and  frequent  broken  limbs. 
The  wife  of  a  doctor  up-country  is  often  called  upon  to  render 
assistance  in  emergencies  which,  were  they  available,  would  caU 
for  the  aid  of  a  colleague  or  of  a  trained  nurse.  My  first  experi- 
ence was  when  one  of  the  Chinese  gangers  was  brought  in  with 
his  foot  so  badly  crushed  from  the  instep  as  to  make  inmiediate 
amputation  necessary ;  this  was  the  first  operation  attempted  on 
a  Chinamen  there,  and  it  was  most  difficult  to  make  him  under- 
stand the  chloroform  process,  and  that  he  would  awake  with  the 
injured  part  removed,  and  probably  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks 
he  would  recover.  Knowing  their  regard  for  the  person  and 
feeling  that  it  might  create  a  wide-spread  alarm  among  them  if 
a  most  minute  explanation  were  not  made,  my  husband  directed 
Que,  the  cook-interpreter,  to  describe  carefully  what  was  going 
to  happen  to  the  sufferer ;  but  for  a  while  he  doggedly  refused  to 
listen  to  any  suggestion  of  parting  with  a  portion  of  his  body  or 
bones.  When  he  was  convinced  he  must  die  within  a  few  hours 
if  he  did  not  consent  his  lamentations  and  tears  were  pitiful, 
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and  the  doctor,  leaving  Que  to  pacify  him  and  to  reassnre  him  of 
his  chances  of  recovery,  came  up  to  the  house  to  rest  for  a  few 
moments. 

Presently  we  saw  Que  stepping  briskly  up  the  hill  with  the 
broad  grin  on  his  face  that  his  companions'  misfortunes  usually 
seemed  to  bring  there. 

"Sir,"  he  commenced,  "old  Chinaman  wantee  one  little 
piecee  boxee ;  he  wake  up,  can  see  little  piecee  bonee  alio  litee  ?  *' 

"  Can  do,"  replied  my  husband. 

"He  say,"  went  on  Que,  stooping  down  and  passing  his 
finger  round  the  part  on  his  own  foot  that  would  have  to  be 
sacrificed  to  save  the  patient,  "docta  cut  alio  same,  make  foot 
one  little  piecee  hoofee,  alio  same  horse." 

"Yes,  but  more  better  than  a  horse's  hoof,"  replied  my 
husband  laughing. 

"He  cly,  muchee  cly,"  went  on  Que,  his  smile  broadening 
apologetically,  "  he  tink  wen  he  bin  sleepee  docta  make  hoofee, 
he  come  no  mo'  old  Chinaman,  alio  time  walk  about  eat  glassee, 
alio  same  horse." 

"  No  can  do,"  said  my  husband  sharply,  and  Que  went  back 
to  reassure  the  patient. 

At  first  the  coolies  were  very  difficult  to  manage  in  surgical 
cases ;  they  were  grossly  superstitious,  and  even  the  enlightened 
and  intelligent  Que  was  half  suspicious  there  might  be  some 
hanky-panky  magic  in  reducing  the  patient  to  insensibiliiy. 

The  doctor  in  medical  charge  of  Messrs.  Millar's  men,  who  in 
the  ordinary  course  would  have  assisted  in  the  operation,  was  at 
the  other  end  of  the  line ;  the  matron,  besides  being  untrained, 
was  extremely  nervous ;  the  single  attendant  was  wanted  to  wait 
on  the  operator ;  so  nothing  remained  for  my  husband  but  to  get 
me  to  help  him  with  the  chloroform.  This  was  the  first  of 
several  amputations  in  whidi  I  acted  as  anaesthetist.  Fortunately 
everything  went  well;  the  patient  made  an  excellent  recovery, 
and  when  he  could  get  about  again  became  an  object  of  great 
interest  to  his  fellow-countrymen,  whose  nervous  dread  of  surgery 
was  considerably  lessened  by  this  first  success. 

Our  experiences  generally  in  the  Territory  with  the  Chinese  as 
patients  were  uniformly  pleasant ;  they  were  amenable  to  treat- 
ment and  to  hospital  discipline,  and  long  after  recovery  they 
would  show  their  appreciation  by  many  little  kindly  attentions 
to  us.  The  storekeepers  always  paid  well  for  medical  services, 
and  often  when  settling  their  account  would  add  a  handsome 
present,  maybe  a  roll  of  silk,  an  embroidered  shawl,  or  a  piece 
of  china. 

MuBBAY  Eybb. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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PORT  ARTHUR  TO  MONTREAL  ON  A 
PRIVATE  CAR 

A  WINTER  EXPERIENCE 


EiGHTEBN  degrees  below  zero  was  aU  the  thermometer 
registered  that  December  morning  when  our  car  was  hitched  on 
to  the  east-bound  express ;  and  with  one  accord  we  heayed  a  sigh 
of  relief.  For  though  the  temperature  was  equal  to  forty-eight 
degrees  below  freezing  in  England,  it  was  mere  child's  play  to 
what  we  had  been  enduring  a  week  previously,  when  the 
thermometer  stood  at  thirty  below  zero,  and  a  wind  got  up. 
Nevertheless,  "  The  Sleeping  Giant "  and  "  The  Sisters  "  looked 
very  chilly  lying  prone  in  the  beautiful  ice-bound  bay  of  Port 
Artiiur,  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  and  as  I  ventured 
out  on  to  the  enticing  balcony  with  its  icy  decorations  to  take  a 
last  farewell  glance  round,  I  wondered  which  the  poor  old  giant 
disliked  the  least — to  be  frozen  solid  in  winter  or  baked  hard  in 
summer. 

Outside  Port  Arthur  the  railway  climbs  a  steep  incline,  and 
the  massive  engines  puffed  and  snorted  as  only  Canadian  Pacific 
engines  know  how,  as  they  toiled  up  the  slippery  rails.  I  was 
glad  to  have  more  leisure  to  take  that  long  farewell  look.  The 
bay  of  Port  Arthur  has  often  been  likened  to  the  Bay  of  Naples, 
and  indeed  it  is  very  beautiful,  but  I  question  if  it  is  as  ideally  so 
as  Italy's  cherished  flower.  On  the  other  hand,  in  winter,  it  is 
probably  more  unique.  A  sea  of  ice  studded  with  snow-topped 
islands,  just  then  reflecting  the  red  and  golden  glow  of  sunrise, 
each  object  standing  out  in  exquisite  clearness  of  outline  and 
intensity  of  colour,  in  the  keen  frosty  air.  Later  on  it  would 
present  the  unusual  spectacle  of  a  sea  made  gay  by  skaters, 
while  sleighs  and  heavy  waggons  calmly  used  it  as  a  highway, 
instead  of  steamboats  and  sailing  vessels.  But  it  was  cold, 
decidedly  cold  on  the  balcony,  and  the  call  to  breakfast  sounded 
passing  sweet  to  my  tingling  ears. 

We  carried  a  Chinaman  cook  with  us,  one  of  the  few  human 
beings  who  truly  finds  his  vocation  beyond  question  as  a  house- 
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servant,  in  that  he  nearly  touches  perfection,  and  I  tamed  my 
back  on  the  chilly  giant,  knowing  fall  well  a  dainty  repast 
awaited. 

It  was  my  first  experience  of  a  private  car,  and  I  was 
enchanted  with  the  completeness.  The  little  state-room,  kitchen, 
dining-room,  all  being  admirably  planned  and  fitted,  while  the 
long  windows  in  the  latter  added  greatly  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
comfortable  armchairs,  by  displaying  so  large  a  view  vnthout 
any  necessity  to  sit  up  and  crane  one's  neck.  The  idea  of  two 
whole  days  and  a  night  in  any  train  in  England  would  suggest 
a  boredom  bordering  on  torture;  but  in  this  little  house  on 
wheels,  rushing  through  the  wild  untrodden  scenery  of  Canada, 
it  seemed  full  of  delights. 

Not  that  it  is  entirely  void  of  drawbacks.   There  were  times, 
I  found  later,  when  considerable  care  was  required  to  remain 
safely  in  one's  comfortable  chair  at  all,  and  not  take  a  precipitate 
flight  through  the  long  window  on  to  the  ice-hung  balcony ;  to 
say  nothing  of  the  difficulties  of  steering  one's  fork  or  spoon 
safely  to  one's  own  mouth.   In  many  instances,  an  unlooked-for 
lurch  at  an  awkward  moment,  would  result  in  your  offering  the 
choice  morsel  on  your  fork  to  your  next-door  neighbour's  mouth, 
or  else  emptying  your  spoon  of  soup  dovm  his  waistcoat.  On 
one  occasion,  the  aforementioned  treasure  of  a  Chinaman  saved 
my  chair  just  as  it  was  going  over  backwards,  but  the  force  of 
the  impact  against  his  unprepared  person  sent  the  chicken  he 
was  carrying  spinning  across  the  floor  and  brought  down  his 
neatly  coiled  up  pig-tail  vnth  a  run.   Do  not  for  a  moment  take 
these  instances  as  any  slur  upon  the  laying  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  Line,  they  are  caused  by  vigorous  jerks  as  the 
engine  struggles  up  long  inclines,  or  the  violent  swaying  as  the 
train  rounds  curves  such  as  we  know  practically  nothing  of  in  the 
old  country.    One  often  sees  the  engine  and  part  of  the  train 
on  ahead,  and  though  even  an  American  would  scarcely  go  so 
far  as  to  say  the  people  at  the  back  can  shake  hands  with  the 
people  in  front,  they  can  certainly  see  into  each  others'  compart- 
ment and  wave  messages.   Again,  train-sickness,  another  name 
for  sea-sickness,  is  quite  conmion  in  Canada,  and  my  sister,  veith 
whom  I  was  travellhig,  very  soon  succumbed  to  the  sofa.   I  v^ 
rejoiced  to  find  myseU  perfectly  fit,  for  I  would  not  have  missed 
the  scenery  along  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior  for  anything. 

Shortly  after  leaving  Port  Arthur  one  comes  upon  a  succession 
of  curves  along  the  extreme  edge  of  the  lake,  and  there  is 
something  weirdly  thrilling  and  weirdly  romantic  about  the 
whole  scene.  On  the  one  side  a  sheer  rock  precipice,  hung  now 
with  huge  masses  of  transparent  green  ice,  decorated  with 
fringes  of  sparkling  icicles,  on  the  other  the  "Great  Lake," 
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silent  and  sad  beneath  the  strenuous  frost,  and  grandly  lonely 
amidst  snow-crowned  mountains  and  vast  pathless  forests.  On 
a  ledge  between,  like  a  little  shelf  cut  in  the  precipice,  a  seeming 
toy  train  wound  in  and  out  and  round  and  through  with  much 
puffing  of  steam  and  occasional  clanging  of  big  brass  bell.  Just 
beneath  the  ledge,  where  the  water  touched  the  land,  were 
curiously  beautiful  little  arches  of  frozen  spray,  or  trees  and 
bushes  with  a  foliage  of  hoar  frost  and  clusters  of  icicles,  the 
whole  sparkling  and  glancing  in  the  sunshine. 

There  was  also  the  vision  of  a  terrible  death  just  beneath 
that  frail-looking  ledge,  for  sometimes  as  the  train  swung  on 
only  a  foot  or  two  divided  it  from  immediate  and  absolute 
destruction.  A  faulty  rail,  a  bad  skid  on  the  slippery  surface, 
and  the  whole  train  with  its  freight  of  human  souls  might  have 
vanished  for  ever  into  the  deep  water  below.  Yet  though  the 
thought  was  an  appalling  one,  it  had  little  of  actual  terror  for 
one  at  least  of  that  human  freight.  Something  about  the  grand 
calm  of  the  silent  lake,  the  solemn  immutability  of  the.  sentinel 
hills,  the  vast  unapproachableness  of  nature  in  those  untrodden 
solitudes,  accentuated  by  her  winter  garment  of  ice  and  snow, 
made  one  feel  that  human  nature  and  life  and  death  were  but 
small  things  after  all.  To  have  looked  upon  the  grandeur — to 
have  drank  deep  and  felt  the  glow  of  a  passionate  wonder — was 
that  not  perhaps  all  that  one  need  ask  ?  So  many  go  through 
life  keeping  the  greater  part  of  their  vision  fixed  upon  ways  and 
means — upon  ledgers  and  accounts,  upon  a  well-appointed  dinner- 
table—they  have  scarcely  discernment  enough  to  feel  much 
difference  between  house-roofs  and  chimney-pots,  and  a  lonely, 
magnificent  lake  in  the  rugged  setting  of  a  vast  continent. 

As  we  advanced  eastward  we  found  the  cold  grew  more 
intense,  and  at  Schreiber,  a  bleak  desolate-looking  place  peopled 
by  railway  employees,  a  clergyman,  a  doctor,  and  two  store- 
keepers, we  were  greeted  with  35  degrees  below  zero  and  a  wind 
blowing.  A  special  train  bearing  a  regiment  of  soldiers  for  Hong 
Eong  had  passed  through  just  before  us,  and  a  courtly  super- 
intendent who  came  to  have  a  few  words  with  my  brother-in- 
law,  told  us  many  of  them  had  alighted  from  the  hot  train  for 
a  little  exercise  on  the  platform,  and  in  about  fifteen  minutes 
forty  of  them  were  frost-bitten,  and  the  doctor  had  had  to  go  on 
with  the  train. 

"Does  the  doctor  do  duty  for  a  long  stretch  of  line?"  we 
asked  him,  and  he  told  us  over  two  hundred  miles,  and  the 
clergyman  nearly  as  much. 

We  looked  out  curiously  upon  the  scattered  wooden  houses, 
in  the  centre  of  which  stood  a  pretentious  brick  building  we  were 
informed  was  the  new  school-house,  and  an  ugly  wooden  edifice 
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which  was  the  church.  It  did  not  look  at  all  an  inviting  place 
to  live  in,  and  we  were  vaguely  sorry  for  the  superintendent's 
Yriie,  who  waa  obliged  to  make  her  home  there  for  a  time. 

"Yes,  it's  rather  terrible/'  he  told  us  in  answer  to  our 
questions.  "  We  have  to  get  up  in  the  night  to  keep  the  fires 
going,  and  even  then  we  get  hoar  frost  inside  the  kitchen,  ice  on 
the  floor,  and  milk  and  butter  frozen  hard." 

We  steamed  away  from  Schreiber  with  a  half-regretful  back- 
ward glance.  Not  at  leaving  it  by  any  means,  but  because  we 
could  not  help  surmising  concerning  the  lives  of  the  super- 
intendent's wife,  and  the  clergyman's  wife,  and  possibly  doctor's 
wife— and  it  seemed  hardly  fair  that  we  should  steam  away  to 
gay  Montreal,  while  sister-women  remained  year  in  and  year  out 
to  combat  with  the  awful  monotony  of  so  unbeautiful  a  place 
as  this  railway  settlement  in  the  boundless  reaches  of  the  Canadian 
forests.  All  along  the  line  at  intervals  we  passed  these  railway 
settlements,  and  from  the  look  of  them  one  would  imagine  the 
inhabitants  had  somehow  dropped  out  of  the  drama  of  life,  and 
in  a  half-sleeping,  wholly  automatic  fashion  went  through  the 
daily  routine  of  existence  simply  because  they  must.  Twice  each 
day  a  breeze  from  the  distant,  eager,  pulsing  world  without 
stirred  their  very  foundations,  as  the  roaring  eastward  and  west- 
ward-bound express  steamed  into  the  little  station  with  a  great 
air  of  self-importance,  shaking  its  very  timbers  as  if  to  say: 
**  Now  then,  get  up,  lazy !  don't  you  see  I  have  arrived  1  " — but 
apparently  even  these  noisy  monsters  could  do  little  to  disturb 
the  apathy  of  those  buried  backwoods  settlements. 

One  wonders  if  perhaps  it  may  not  be  here,  in  the  midst 
of  the  deadly  monotony  and  lifelessness,  that  some  of  the  greatest 
of  the  pioneers,  both  men  and  women,  are  to  be  found.  Everyone 
knows  when  the  struggle  is  fierce  and  keen  and  real  it  is  easier 
to  battle  with  hardships  and  overcome  difficulties — while  to  sit 
and  carry  out  a  monotonous  wearisome  task  taxes  one's  powers 
of  perseverance  to  the  utmost.  In  giving  our  praise  to  the 
makers  of  an  empire,  do  we  not  naturally  give  all  to  the  sturdy 
fellows  in  the  forefront,  and  forget  the  patient  plodding  people 
whose  part  is  to  come  next,  and  consolidate,  without  the  glory 
and  excitement  of  the  first  wrestle. 

After  leaving  Schreiber  the  railway  runs  back  among  the  hills 
a  good  deal,  only  now  and  then  taking  little  unlooked-for  jaunts 
down  to  the  lake,  and  as  a  whole  the  scenery  is  more  veild  and 
desolate  and  less  pleasing.  It  grows  monotonous,  having  less 
change  of  rock  and  bay  and  inlet,  running  largely  through 
woods  of  stunted  trees,  spoilt  by  forest  fires,  with  only  occasional 
views  across  the  tree-tops  of  the  lake.  At  the  siune  time  we 
may  have  been  misled  by  the  change  in  the  weather.  The 
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glorious  deep  blue  of  the  sky,  and  the  keen  frosty  air,  having 
given  place  to  an  intermittent  greyness,  in  which  one  felt  one 
could  see  the  cold ;  and  scurrying  clouds,  laden  with  snow,  seemed 
to  have  unwelcome  designs  upon  the  already  frost  and  snowbound 
earth  below  them.  The  glory  of  the  day  had  departed,  and  as 
we  steamed  slowly  along,  knowing  the  pace  was  kept  back  on 
account  of  the  slippery  rails,  we  grew  silent  as  if  oppressed. 
It  was  a  welcome  change  to  ring  for  lights,  shut  out  the  dreary 
landscape,  and  rouse  my  train-sick  sister  to  the  point  of  taking 
a  hand  at  bridge.  After  which  we  had  a  deliciously-cooked  little 
dinner,  more  bridge,  and  then  retired  to  bed — to  be  somewhat 
mercilessly  bumped  about  till  morning.  Only  it  was  warm  and 
cosy— and  with  the  thermometer  at  twenty-five  below  zero  one 
can  ill  afford  to  care  much  about  anything  else. 
11!  When  we  appeared  at  breakfast  next  morning  we  found  the 
train  stationary  in  the  midst  of  a  flat  forest,  and  my  brother-in- 
law  went  off  to  make  inquiries.  "  A  freight  train  off  the  rails 
ahead,"  he  told  us  when  he  returned.  "Appears  to  have  slid 
off  owing  to  the  frost.  The  engineer  says  it  was  all  they  could 
do  to  keep  the  express  on." 

We  sat  down  to  breakfast  hoping  to  start  again  very  shortly, 
and  feeling  very  little  concern  for  the  moment,  beyond  the  needs 
of  the  inner  man. 

It  was  as  well,  perhaps,  that  we  did  not  know. 

For  luncheon-time  found  us  still  there — and  tea-time  also^ — 
our  patience  long  ago  worn  out.  For  nine  solid  hours  did  that 
express  have  to  remain  stationary  in  that  snow-bound,  uninter- 
esting forest,  while  eighty-nine  human  beings  fretted  up  and 
down  the  long  corridors  and  in  and  out  of  the  different  cars. 
I  suppose  we  ought  to  have  been  thankful  that  even  this  was 
possible,  for  without  it  we  should  have  been  stiff  with  cramp.  To 
walk  outside  was  impossible  on  account  of  the  snow,  both  under 
foot  and  over-head,  and  the  majority  would  have  been  reduced 
to  sitting  in  solemn  silence  and  staring  at  each  other.  Never- 
theless it  is  an  experience  I  should  not  care  to  repeat.  The  utter 
deadness  of  the  spot  was  appalling.  Not  a  sound  to  break  the 
stillness,  not  a  solitary  wild  creature  to  watch — nothing  but  those 
strmted,  burnt  trees,  and  that  silent  snow — falling,  falling.  When 
at  last  the  creaking  wheels  and  the  clanging  bell  heralded  a 
move,  every  one  was  overjoyed,  and  smiles  broke  out  where 
before  had  been  impatience  and  irritability. 

But  the  best  of  the  scenery  was  over  now.  For  hours  and 
hours,  well  on  into  the  next  day,  the  train  struggled  through 
that  same  flat,  unchanging  forest  of  stunted  trees,  till  one  was 
glad  to  turn  to  books,  or  papers,  or  anything  to  blot  out  the 
endless  procession.   It  was  even  a  relief  to  pass  out  into  the  wide 
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plain  of  flat,  treeless  country,  between  the  forest  and  Montreal, 
although  that  in  its  torn  soon  took  on  the  aspect  of  a  mere 
blurred,  greyish  mass  of  earth  and  sky.  The  last  evening  we 
had  a  little  dinner-party  in  our  car,  my  brother-in-law  having 
discovered  two  friends  in  the  train  during  the  delay,  and  it 
passed  the  evening  very  pleasantly  for  us.  We  should  by  rights 
have  been  in  Montreal,  but  it  was  not  until  the  third  day,  twelve 
hours  overdue,  that  we  steamed  into  the  Windsor  station.  The 
extra  three  hours  were  lost  during  the  last  night,  when  the  frost 
was  so  intense,  the  engine  could  not  get  up  steam  properly ;  as 
it  was  it  arrived  laden  and  coated  with  ice  and  hung  with  icicles, 
a  unique  enough  sight  in  itself  to  a  visitor  from  England,  where 
ice  and  snow  are  becoming  almost  unknown. 

But,  indeed,  Canada  is  full  of  imique  sights,  and  very  lovely 
ones  in  winter — one  wonders  everyone  does  not  choose  this  time 
to  see  it.  As  we  drove  through  Montreal  in  a  sleigh,  half  buried 
in  furs,  with  a  coachman  and  footman  like  two  woolly  bears 
on  the  box,  and  the  horses  with  fur  rugs  and  silver  beUs — the 
scene  was  like  fairy-land.  The  trees  along  the  roads  were  covered 
with  hoar  frost  glittering  and  sparkling  in  the  sun,  while  the 
ground  and  many  of  the  houses  sparkled  likewise ;  one  felt  as  if 
one  had  turned  into  a  Christmas  card,  and  ought  to  have  a  broad 
band  somewhere  announcing  the  usual  Christmas  greetings. 

And  not  the  least  charming  were  the  "young  men  and 
maidens  "  of  every  age,  trudging  up  the  hills  on  their  skies,  or 
skinmiing  down  tiiem,  making  bright  specks  of  colour  in  their 
pretty  jerseys  and  caps  of  various  hues. 

Most  of  us  have  some  pet  place  concerning  which  we  say: 

"  See  and  live.*'   Hitherto  I  have  been  faithful  to  Venice, 

but  now  I  would  say  also  :  "  See  Montreal  in  winter." 


Gbbtbude  Paob. 
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THROUGH  BRITISH  CENTRAL  AFRICA 
TO  THE  CONGO* 

FORT  JAMESON  TO  SBRBNJB 


I  SOMETIMES  doubt  whether  it  is  possible  to  make  others 
tinderstand  by  means  of  words  the  joy  of  living  which  leaps  into 
one's  being  when  starting  away  in  the  dews  of  early  mom  at  the 
beginning  of  a  long  day's  hunt;  or  the  satisfaction  one  feels 
when  returning  in  the  evening  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  a 
chat  by  the  evening  camp  fire,  and  the  sound  sleep  of  perfect 
health.  When  the  sun  is  peeping  into  the  eastern  sky,  how 
often  do  I  remember  brushing  through  the  dew-besparkled  grass, 
alone  with  my  "  boy,"  searching  for  fresh  spoor,  or  following  along 
one  to  the  herd ;  going  I  care  not  whither,  to  return  I  care  not 
when ;  ready  to  meet  with  anything,  anxious  only  to  find  some- 
thing, and  with  that  faith  which  makes  the  anxiety  almost  a 
certainty.  Even  the  first  hour  or  so  of  the  day's  march  in  the 
cool  of  the  early  morning,  with  no  thought  of  sport,  with  one's 
mind  directed  upon  nothing  in  particular,  are  yet  memories  of 
much  delight,  so  keen  to  receive  all  impressions  is  the  mind  at  that 
time,  80  active  one's  thought.  Yet  when  attempting  to  write  of 
these  things  it  is  surprising  to  find  how  lamely  and  how  coldly 
mere  words  express  the  feelings  which  memory  arouses. 

Again  a  village  scene  rises  up  before  me  at  eventide;  the 
women  pounding  com  to  the  time  of  their  singing,  the  chHdren 
playing  around  with  their  pretty  gestures  and  unconscious 
grace,  as  children  vnll  all  the  world  over ;  the  "  boys  "  are  coming 
in  from  the  forest  canying  their  contribution  to  my  fire  in  the 
shape  of  a  great  log  apiece;  scattered  arotmd  are  the  tiny 
circular  huts  of  the  villagers,  each  with  its  colunm  of  thin  blue 
smoke  curling  and  wreathing  through  the  thatch  up  into  the 
still  evening  air;  and  baskets  of  native  flour  and  potatoes,  presents 
from  the  chief  who  has  just  left  me,  are  placed  on  the  groxmd  by 
my  chair.  As  I  sit  and  smoke  and  watch,  there  comes  to  my  ears 
the  calling  of  the  partridges  away  in  the  woods,  and  the  swift 
rosh  of  the  pigeons  as  they  fly  homewards  overhead  from  their 

*  Other  MtiolM  appaared  in  July,  August,  and  September,  1904. 
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feast  in  the  gardens.  To  me  a  scene  of  this  kind  is  life ;  it  is  a 
poem ;  one  ttmefal  harmonious  whole  in  which  my  soul  joins  and 
feels  that  here,  away  from  the  smoke  of  great  cities,  here  in  the 
vast  silent  forests  of  Central  Africa,  it  can  feel  content  and  be 
at  rest. 

At  Fort  Jameson. 

But  I  am  digressing,  and  most  return  to  my  diary.  Just  one 
break-away  I  felt  I  could  not  help.  Well,  I  am  at  Fort  Jameson, 
a  town  for  which  I  have  the  kindliest  memories.  Our  feelings  on 
fibrst  arrival  were  those  of  astonishment  at  dropping  suddenly  into 
the  "  dress  for  dinner  "  stage  of  civilisation,  when  we  had  imagined 
that  we  were  in  the  heart  of  barbarism.  Fort  Jameson  is  not  a 
large  town,  and  at  the  greatest  estimate  I  should  not  put  the 
white  population  at  more  than  forty.  All  we  had  heard  of  the 
place  beforehand  was  that  it  was  young,  and  said  to  be  "  toney." 
With  a  knowledge  of  its  youth  we  were  not  prepared  to  find  such 
immense  strides  in  development  as  had  been  made.  The  town  is 
well  laid  out,  and  the  brick  houses  are  exceedingly  well  built,  each 
with  a  well-cultivated  garden.  The  jail,  the  admirable  native 
hospital,  and  the  public  library  appeared  to  be  the  chief  show 
places,  though  for  my  part  I  derived  more  pleasure  from  the 
contemplation  of  the  peculiarly  English  comfort  which  obtained 
in  the  private  houses. 

Built  upon  a  plain,  and  more  or  less  shut  in  by  hills,  the 
position  of  Fort  Jameson  is  in  this  respect,  and  in  point  of 
picturesqueness,  inferior  to  Blantyre.  But  where  "  go  *'  and 
energy  are  concerned  there  can  be  no  comparison  between  the 
two  places.  This,  I  imagine,  must  be  put  down  chiefly  to  the 
excellence  of  the  Fort  Jameson  administration,  for  with  all  due 
respect  to  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  whom  I  have  the  most 
pleasant  of  memories,  it  struck  me  that  individual  energy  might 
have  been  more  developed.  For  example  there  was  little  exercise 
taken  save  in  tennis  and  golf,  and  do  one  attempted  to  go  out  for  a 
shoot  in  the  fine  game  districts  around.  Fever  was  very  rife 
whilst  we  were  there,  and  the  doctor,  who  was  walked  off  his  legs, 
was  one  of  the  few  who  did  not  suffer  from  it.  Want  of  exercise 
is  certainly  a  factor  in  predisposing  a  man  to  the  attacks  of  the 
parasite.  It  is  very  possible,  however,  that  when  the  grass  is 
burnt  and  the  game  more  easy  to  approach,  the  Fort  Jameson 
people  will  turn  out  as  they  should. 

We  remained  at  Fort  Jameson  as  long  as  we  could  in  order 
that  we  might  not  be  obliged  to  go  on  without  my  box  which  had 
miscarried  to  Zomba,  Finally,  however,  we  saw  that  we  could 
not  keep  our  "  boys  '*  waiting  any  longer,  and  fixed  our  departure 
for  April  3rd,  arranging  that  a  present  should  be  given  to  two 
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carriers  to  hasten  after  us  with  the  missing  load.  I  was  also 
obliged  to  give  up  all  hope  of  seeing  my  bicycle  for  several 
months,  as  I  received  an  aggravating  telegram  from  the  Chinde 
agent  to  say,  "  Large  case,  contents  unknown,  left  for  you  on 
March  19th."  He  had  evidently  completely  forgotten  the  whole 
affair  and  no  doubt  the  machine  had  been  lying  there  for  three 
weeks. 

Our  Interpreter  Arrested. 

The  afternoon  before  our  departure  saw  a  further  development 
of  the  valise  episode,  and  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  our  friend 
Daniel's  career  of  crime  for  a  time  at  least.  We  received  an 
answer  to  our  letter  of  March  18th  promising  that  everything 
possible  should  be  done.  This  was  quickly  followed  by  a  telegram. 
"  Arrest  Daniel,  and  send  him  back  under  escort."  We  took  the 
telegram  to  the  magistrate's  offices,  and  explained  the  whole 
affair.  Unfortunately  the  sender  of  the  telegram  was  the  A.  L.  C. 
agent,  and  not  the  Kota  Kota  magistrate  and  we  found  the  Fort 
Jameson  people  most  reluctant  to  act  on  this  unofficial  document. 
However,  they  consented  to  detain  him  for  twenty-four  hours 
whilst  we  telegraphed  for  official  authority,  and  we  accordingly 
made  sure  of  our  man  and  handed  him  over  to  a  couple  of 
stalwart  askaris.  He  was  very  stolid  over  the  matter  and  we 
were  quite  unable  to  deduce  from  his  face  or  manner  whether  he 
was  guilty  or  not.  Meanwhile,  this  step  deprived  us  of  our  inter- 
preter at  the  last  moment,  so  we  sent  out  a  "  boy  "  to  try  and 
gather  in  a  few  English-speaking  natives,  from  amongst  whom  we 
might  make  a  selection.  We  quickly  got  half  a  dozen  pretty 
looking  blackguards,  who  asked  extortionate  wages  because  they 
knew  we  were  hard  up  for  some  one  and  had  but  little  time. 
However,  one  look  at  their  faces  was  generally  sufficient,  and  it 
did  not  need  their  swaggering  insolence  of  manner  to  decide  us 
that  they  might  have  offered  IJbeir  services  gratuitously  in  vain. 

We  were  beginning  to  think  that  we  should  have  to  manage 
without  an  interpreter  at  all,  which,  indeed,  might  not  have  been 
a  bad  thing  for  us,  when  a  native  commissioner,  Mr.  Stevenson, 
who  was  on  his  way  to  England,  came  to  our  rescue.  He  was 
leaving  behind  him  a  "  boy "  named  Peter,  who  spoke  a  little 
English  and  was  said  to  be  an  excellent  "  boy  "  so  long  as  he  was 
kept  away  from  beer.  He  brought  with  him  a  piccaninny  who, 
he  said,  was  his  brother,  and  they  both  proved  great  blessings 
to  us. 

I  received  at  Fort  Jameson  a  present  of  an  Irish  terrier 
bitch-pup,  about  three  months  old,  who  came  all  the  way  with 
us  unaffected  by  the  tsetse  fly,  and  is  with  us  still.  She  has  a 
proper  sporting  spirit,  and  when  still  young  and  about  half -grown 
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earned  a  greskt  reputation  amongst  the  ''boys"  by  capturing  a 
young  wart  hog.  The  little  beggar  was  about  her  own  size,  and 
one  of  a  drove  which  the  pup  put  up.  "  Pupsey,*'  as  the  "  boys  " 
called  her,  singled  out  her  prey  and  held  on  like  grim  death,  the 
two  together  making  a  noise  which  the  "boys"  never  tired  of 
imitating.  I  would  liked  to  have  reared  the  piglet  up,  but 
unfortunately  the  "boys"  got  to  the  spot  before  I  did,  and 
killed  him. 

A  New  Acquaintance. 

We  got  away  in  the  afternoon  of  April  3rd,  and  went  that  day 
as  far  as  Msekera's  rest-house,  about  nine  miles  distant  from 

Fort  Jameson,  where  we  met  a  Mr.  S  ,  a  Swiss,  who  was  on 

his  way  to  the  town  to  lay  in  fresh  stores  after  a  year  spent  on  the 
Loangwa  Biver  experimenting  with  a  rubber  plantation ;  a  very 
rough  time  he  appeared  to  have  had,  and  he  was  a  little  dubious 
as  to  the  success  of  his  scheme.  We  invited  him  to  dinner  and 
discovered  he  had  not  tasted  white  man's  food  for  six  months. 
He  told  us  that  he  had  met  a  miner  the  previous  day  who  was 
bad  with  fever.  This  was  the  first  white  man  he  had  seen  for 
several  months.  He  had  no  quinine  with  him  but  gave  him 
what  other  stuff  he  had,  and  as  he  said,  what  more  could  he  do  ? 
He  supposed  after  all  that  medicine  was  medicine  when  a  man 
was  ill.  On  my  inquiring  what  this  stuff  was,  it  turned  out  to 
be  a  full  bottle  of  chlorodyne,  so  I  judged  that  if  the  miner  had 
no  more  knowledge  of  the  art  of  healing  than  the  donor  appeared 
to  possess,  and  should  have  swallowed  the  whole  of  it,  we  should 
probably  find  him  not  far  off. 

That  evening  two  men  arrived  at  the  tents  with  a  most 
grateful  present  from  the  Administrator  of  a  basket  containing 
about  forty  reviews  and  magazines.  It  was  a  most  kindly  and 
thoughtful  gift,  and  one  we  continued  to  appreciate  throughout 
the  rest  of  our  journey. 

In  Search  of  Game. 

The  next  morning  I  got  away  ahead  of  the  "  boys,"  and  went 
on  by  myself  to  look  for  game.  I  soon  found,  however,  that  the 
grass  was  too  long  to  allow  me  to  see  anything  from  the  path, 
and  I  now  know  that  the  only  way  at  this  time  of  year,  and  a 
very  good  way  too,  is  to  have  a  good  "  boy  "  with  one,  and  follow 
the  spoor.  Possibly  the  Fort  Jameson  people  do  not  care  much 
for  this  kind  of  shooting,  which  entails  very  hard  work,  but  is  to 
me  very  attractive,  as  they  had  told  me  tiiat  it  was  hopeless  to 
attempt  to  get  buck  in  the  circumstances.  In  the  "  dambos,"  or 
grassy  treeless  glades,  where  one  finds  the  game  feeding  at  sunrise 
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and  stinset  after  the  grass  is  burnt  off,  it  was  then  several  feet 
over  my  head,  and  impossible  to  see  through  it  for  a  couple  of  feet. 
I  was  gradually  beginning  to  accept  the  verdict  of  our  friends, 
and  was  the  more  sorry  as  they  had  assured  us  that  the  country 
was  swarming  with  game  of  every  kind,  from  elephant  and  rhino 
down  to  the  smallest  buck.  I  reached  the  Letembwe  river  in  an 
hour,  and  found  it  a  beautifully  clear  stream  running  over  a  sandy 
bed  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  ravine  with  steeply  wooded  sides. 
At  this  stream  I  waited  for  an  hour  to  allow  the  tanga  tanga 
(carriers)  to  catch  me  up ;  but  as  they  had  not  arrived  at  the  end 
of  that  time  I  started  back,  thinking  that  some  difficulty  must 
have  arisen,  but  I  met  them  almost  at  once  and  found  they  had 
been  purchasing  food. 

We  traveUed  steadily  forwards  after  this,  with  no  halt  for 
lunch,  and  reached  Majiatura's  rest-house  at  2.30  after  covering 
twenty-two  miles.  The  road  lay  through  beautiful  woodland 
with  hiUs  rising  up  away  in  the  flanks.  At  Majiatura  we  found  a 
large,  clean,  roomy  hut  provided  for  traveUers,  and  decided  to 
dispense  with  our  tents  and  make  use  of  it.  As  we  had  eaten 
nothing  since  six  o'clock  breakfast,  we  felt  decidedly  peckish,  but 
the  journey  had  been  too  rapid  for  our  twnga  tomgat  a>nd  nothing 
arrived  for  a  couple  of  hours  save  a  tin  of  apricots.  We  put  away 
the  greater  part  of  the  contents  between  us,  and  fooli^ly  gave 
the  rest  to  one  of  the  "  boys."  I  say  foolishly,  because  not  only 
is  it  for  obvious  reasons  a  bad  policy  to  give  one's  *'  boys  "  a  taste 
for  European  luxuries,  but  also  in  this  case  because  I  had  him 
on  my  hands  an  hour  afterwards  with  pains  in  his  "  little  Mary." 
Indeed,  I  found  myself  that  a  long  drink  of  tinned  apricots  is  not 
an  easy  matter  for  one's  digestion  to  tackle  satisfactorily. 

After  the  tanga  tanga  had  all  arrived,  and  I  had  seen  to  one 
or  two  with  trivial  ailments,  I  took  my  shot-gun  and  went  out  a 
short  distance  along  the  stream  which  ran  at  the  foot  of  the  slope 
on  which  our  rest-house  stood.  It  was  a  glorious  haxmt  for  bush- 
buck  in  which  I  soon  found  myself,  a  perfect  fairyland  of  rocky 
stream  and  sunlit  foliage.  I  came  across  one,  but  my  No.  5  shot 
was  too  small  at  fifty  yards,  and  he  bounded  away  in  scornful 
glee.  I  managed,  however,  to  bring  back  four  wood  pigeons, 
which  proved  a  welcome  addition  to  our  dinner  fare. 

Getting  back  at  sundown,  I  fixed  up  my  mosquito  net,  though 
the  "  Colonel,"  as  I  had  come  to  call  my  companion,  had  decided 
there  were  no  mosquitoes  and  he  would  do  without.  I  fancy  it 
was  a  rat  running  across  his  face  about  midnight,  with  perhaps  the 
suggestion  that  the  rustlings  in  the  thatch  might  have  their 
origins  in  snakes,  which  prompted  him  to  light  the  candle  and 
place  his  net  in  position  as  best  be  cpuld  with  a  chair  and  a  couple 
of  rifles  as  props. 
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An  Unexpected  Patient 

Our  next  day's  jotimey  was  about  seventeen  miles  to  Msoro's 
rest-houses.  Of  these  there  were  two  large  well-built,  circular 
huts  with  pleasant  shady  verandahs ;  on  our  arrival  we  found 
that  the  first  was  already  occupied  by  the  miner  of  whom  we  had 
heard.  He  was  |looking  very  ill  when  we  first  saw  him,  but 
though  feeling  shaky  he  had  no  fever  at  the^  moment ;  he  said 
that  it  came  on  in  the  evening,  and  I  gave  him  a  big  dose  of 
quinine  at  once.  He  was  an  old  Dublin  Fusiliers  man,  and  the 
Irishman  in  him  came  out  in  the  richest  brogue.  He  was  almost 
ridiculously  glad  to  see  us,  which  was  natural  enough  perhaps 
considering  his  condition.  He  was  on  his  way  to  work  at  a  gold- 
mining  property  belonging  to  the  North  Charterland  Concession, 
situated  about  three  days'  journey  from  where  we  then  were. 
After  lunching  and  seeing  to  this  man,  I  had  intended  going  out 
shooting,  but  a  sudden  drowsiness  came  over  me  and  I  lay  down 
for  five  minutes  in  the  cool  hut,  and  awoke  with  a  start  at  five 
o'clock.  Giving  the  orthodox  prompt  denial  that  I  had  slept  a 
wink  in  response  to  a  congratulation  from  the  Colonel,  I  went 
out  to  see  how  the  Irishman  was  getting  on.  I  found  him 
shivering  away  under  his  blanket  in  a  comer  of  the  hut,  with  a 
temperature  of  105.  I  did  what  I  could  for  him,  and,  his  attack 
passing  off  in  the  evening,  he  slept  all  right.  The  rest  of  the 
evening  I  spent  trying  to  save  the  life  of  another  patient ;  my 
pup  was  afflicted  with  fleas,  and  as  the  Colonel  had  a  powder 
warranted  to  ruin  Keating's  when  it  became  well  known,  I  tried  it 
on  her  tormentors  ;  it  certainly  killed  everything  it  touched,  but 
unfortunately  the  dog  got  some  on  her  tongue.  I  think  the 
powder  was  Sabadilla,  and  the  poor  little  beast  ran  salivating  all 
over  the  place.  It  took  me  half  an  hour  to  wash  the  stuff  out  of 
her  skin,  and  it  was  next  morning  before  she  was  herself  again. 

An  unwelcome  visitor  met  us  here  with  a  smiling  face  in  the 
person  of  our  old  friend  Daniel.  The  telegram  not  having  turned 
up,  he  had  been  sent  on  to  us,  but  as  we  didn't  want  him,  and 
didn't  mean  to  have  him  we  sent  him  back  again,  wondering  how 
long  the  game  of  ball  would  be  kept  up ;  I  gave  him  a  letter  to 
the  A.  L.  C.  agent,  suggesting  that  in  the  meantime  it  was  possible 
that  the  telegram  might  have  arrived ;  so  we  suppose  it  had,  as 
we  never  saw  the  "  boy  "  again,  the  next  we  heard  of  him  being 
that  he  was  in  prison  for  two  years. 

So  far  as  we  could  gather  from  the  "  boys  "  next  morning,  the 
miner  and  ourselves  were  to  travel  along  the  same  route  for 
another  day,  so  we  saw  him  off  first  in  his  machila,  promising  to 
catch  him  up  before  long.  Before  we  had  gone  far,  however,  we 
left  the  main  road,  and  branched  off  along  a  narrow  track  through 
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the  bosh.  That  was  the  last  we  saw  of  the  man,  and  I  often 
wondered  how  he  got  on.  Luckily  I  had  given  him  plenty  of 
quinine  for  several  nays. 

"We  travelled  between  thirteen  and  fourteen  miles  through  a 
country  of  low  rocky  wooded  hills,  and  found  ourselves  at  midday 
at  Pendwe's  village,  where  it  was  decided  to  camp  for  a  few  days 
until  my  box  caught  us  up.  The  chief  came  as  usual  to  see  us 
and  the  usual  interchange  of  presents  took  place. 

At  half-past  three  I  sallied  out  once  more.  For  an  hour  my 
guides  and  myself  strode  steadily  along  at  a  great  pace,  seeing 
nothing  larger  than  a  young  puff  adder ;  this  little  foot  and  a  half 
of  sudden  death  came  slithering  across  the  path  in  front  of  me 
after  the  "boys"  had  passed.  I  dropped  the  butt  of  my  rifle 
across  his  back  and  gathered  him  to  his  fathers,  his  last  moments 
embittered  by  his  failure  to  fix  his  teeth  into  a  steel  barrel.  It  is 
a  curious  point,  but  of  the  many  snakes  I  have  now  seen  in  this 
country,  I  have  come  across  the  vast  majority  in  the  late  afternoon 
or  the  early  evening.  Indeed,  I  believe  that  only  twice  have  I 
met  with  them  when  the  sun  was  at  its  full  height,  and  on  both 
these  occasions  they  had  been  disturbed  by  the  burning  of  the 
grass. 

The  Lost  Box. 

That  afternoon  I  got  my  chance,  and  badly  enough  I  used  it. 
Two  bushbuck  I  saw,  but  could  not  get  a  shot  at ;  later  I  had  two 
steady  shots  at  a  small  herd  of  water  buck  within  150  yards. 
Where  those  shots  went  I  don't  know.  All  I  know  is  that  they 
didn't  worry  the  buck  much,  probably  I  had  fired  too  high. 
Anyhow,  I  was  pretty  well  ashamed  of  myself,  and  walked  home 
in  a  very  growling  mood.  I  felt  quite  comfortably  tired  by  the 
time  I  reached  camp,  where  I  found  two  men  from  Fort  Jameson 
waiting  to  demand  a  present  from  me ;  on  inquiring  the  reason  for 
this  demand  upon  the  kindness  of  my  heart,  they  told  me  that  the 
agent  of  the  A.  L.  G.  had  promised  them  that  I  would  give  them 
one  when  they  caught  me  up.  I  then  realised  that  these  were 
the  carriers  of  my  lost  box,  and  asked  where  it  was.  They  said 
that  the  Bwana  at  Fort  Jameson  had  given  them  the  box  and  had 
told  them  that  when  they  caught  me  up  they  should  have  two 
yards  of  calico  each.  When  they  reached  Msoro's  rest-house  they 
had  left  the  case  behind,  and  hurried  on  to  catch  me  up  and  get 
their  present.  How  they  could  have  imagined  that  I  wanted  to 
see  them  for  their  own  sakes,  I  can't  say,  and  I  quickly  undeceived 
them.  They  left  next  morning  to  fetch  the  case,  understanding 
at  last  that  when  I  had  this  they  should  have  their  calico  and 
not  before.   Native  logic  is  m  interesting  study. 
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Picturesque  Scenery. 

On  the  seyenth  day  we  commenced  our  descent  towards  the 
Loangwa  valley.  The  road  sloped  downwards  from  the  hills,  and 
unfolded  to  our  view  some  of  the  most  picturesque  country  we  had 
yet  been  through.  The  Colonel  had  never  seen  anything  to  beat 
the  scenery,  and  the  only  parallel  he  knew  of  was  in  Califomia. 
I  refer,  of  coume,  to  scenery  of  a  similar  type;  there  were  no 
strong  contrasts,  no  bold  sketches  of  grandeur,  but  the  beauty  of 
the  land  lay  rather  in  its  softness ;  in  its  glades,  and  shady  deUs, 
and  deep  woodland  paths,  cooled  by  a  hundred  feet  of  foliage 
above,  and  in  the  mountain  ridges  along  which  we  travelled,  where 
a  sea  of  green  tree  tops  stretched  away  on  either  hand  to  rise 
again  in  further  hills  beyond;  now  and  again  we  obtained, 
through  gaps  in  the  surrounding  hills,  exquisite  glimpses  of  the 
country  beyond,  fading  away  into  the  dim  blue  distance. 

Eleven  and  a  half  miles  took  us  to  Marenge's  village,  and  there 
we  camped.  In  the  evening,  hearing  guinea-fowl  calling,  I  took 
my  shot-gun  a  short  way  out  and  bagged  four.  There  was  an 
immense  flock,  but  the  grass  was  fully  fifteen  feet  in  places 
under  the  trees  where  they  were  sitting,  and  it  was  terribly  hard 
work  getting  near  to  them. 

In  our  after-dinner  leisure  that  night  we  worked  out,  so  far  as 
we  were  able,  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  various  places  on  our 
route.  These  estimates,  though  not,  of  course,  over-accurate,  are 
sufficiently  near  the  mark  to  give  some  idea  of  the  direction.  The 
results  we  arrived  at  were  as  follows : — 

Kota  Eota   18 '  0  deg.  lat. 

Fort  Jameson                    .       .  18  *6  „  x  82*6  deg.  long. 

Msoro'a   13-6  „  x  81-9 

Loangwa  at  crossing  place     .       .18*8  „  x  81*4  „ 

Serenje   18*0  „  x  80-9  „ 

Sakontwi  on  the  Lnapnla      .       .  12*0  „  x  29*2  „ 

Kambove   10  9  x  26*8 


Abthttb  Pbabsok. 


{To  be  continued.) 
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NOTE. 


Inventiom  of  vnterest  to  those  engaged  in  British  industries 
wiU  he  noticed  regukwly  under  the  above  title.  With  the 
view  of  imcreoMng  the  uHUty  of  the  information  as  fnuch  as 
possible,  mamifaeturers  of  new  pUmi  and  machinery  are  invited 
to  send  particulars  to  the  Editor, 

The  Editor  unU  he  pleased  to  put  oversea  contributors  into 
correspondence  toith  any  of  the  firms  mentioned  in  this  article. 

Science  and  the  Business  man. 

The  late  Sir  Frederick  Bramwell  used  to  refer  ironically  to  a 
toast  alleged  to  be  given  by  a  devotee  of  pure  science  :  Here's 
to  the  latest  discovery  in  science  and  may  it  never  be  of  any  use 
to  anybody  I "  The  expression  caricatures  what  is  really  a  very 
prevalent  sentiment  in  favour  of  the  man  of  pure  science  as  com- 
pared with  the  man  of  applied  science.  Far  more  honours  are 
heaped  upon  the  savant  than  upon  the  engineer  who  applies  his 
discoveries  to  the  use  and  convenience  of  man. 

It  was  against  this  attitude  that  Mr.  James  Swinburne  spoke 
in  a  recent  address  to  the  students  of  the  Institution  of  Electrical 
Engineers.  Mr.  Swinburne  referred  to  the  usual  descending 
scale  of  public  approval — the  pure  scientist  at  the  top,  the 
engineer  next  and  the  business  man  at  the  bottom.  He  would, 
he  said,  reverse  that  order.  The  business  man  should  be  at  the 
top,  because  it  is  he  who  has  the  widest  sphere  of  usefulness  and 
is  the  most  indispensable  agent  in  the  development  ot  science 
and  invention.  He  employs  the  engineer,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
work  up  the  raw  material  supplied  by  the  man  of  pure  science 
into  a  more  or  less  practical  form  which  may  be  conmiercially 
exploited  by  the  business  man  for  the  benefit  of  humanity. 

This  topsy-turvy  thesis  Mr.  Swinburne  expounded  with  much 
force  and  humour ;  and  although  it  is  not  to  be  taken  seriously  in 
its  entirety  (the  abstract  thinker  must  always  be  a  loftier  creature 
than  the  practical  or  business  man)  it  contains  a  germ  of  whole- 
some reproof.  We  are  far  too  apt  to  fail  in  appreciation  of  the 
services  rendered  to  civilisation  by  the  engineers  and  business 
men  who  are  unhonoured  and  unsung.   Occasionally  an  engineer 
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gets  a  certain  amount  of  k%ido8  in  connection  with  a  great 
engineering  feat;  but  it  is  generally  the  custom  to  find  fault 
with  our  business  men  and  regard  with  suspicion  those  who 
organise  great  mining,  railway  or  agricultural  developments  in 
the  colonies.  Possibly  Mr.  Swinburne  was  moved  to  his  para- 
doxical protest  by  his  recent  visit  to  South  Africa,  where  the 
practical  man  is  certainly  of  more  importance  than  the  philo- 
sopher. The  average  Briton  is  more  interested  in  pohtical 
progress  than  in  the  material  progress  underlying  it,  which  he 
takes  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  adoption,  temporarily  at  least, 
of  Mr.  Swinburne's  scale,  would  have  the  effect  of  giving  him  a 
more  correct  appreciation  of  the  factors  of  Imperial  greatness. 

Growth  of  Electric  Traction. 

The  year  1904  has  been  a  remarkable  one  in  connection  with 
electric  traction.  Ifr  has  vntnessed  the  adoption  of  electric 
traction  on  three  British  railway  systems  formerly  worked  by 
steam— the  Mersey  Railway,  the  North-Eastem  Railway  (New- 
castle lines)  and  the  Liverpool  and  Southport  branch  oi  the 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway.  As  regards  London,  the 
year  1905  will  be  more  important  from  the  same  point  of  view. 
Before  many  months  are  over  the  two  great  underground  and 
suburban  systems  in  the  metropolis — the  Metropolitan  and  the 
Metropolitan  District  Railway — will  be  wholly  worked  by  elec- 
tricity. The  first  electric  trains  have  in  fact  been  already  run  on 
certain  sections. 

All  these  converted  railways  are  being  worked  on  practically 
the  same  electrical  system.  The  electricity  at  the  central  power 
station  is  generated  as  three-phase  current  at  high  tension,  and  is 
transmitted  through  underground  cables  to  scattered  sub-stations, 
where  it  is  transformed  down  to  working  pressure,  and  converted 
from  three-phase  to  continuous  current  which  is  suppUed  to 
a  *^  third-rail "  placed  alongside  the  running  rails.  Curiously 
enough,  these  railways  may  be  the  last  as  well  as  the  first  to  be 
converted  to  this  particular  system  of  electric  traction.  It  is 
stated  that  the  London  Brighton  and  South  Coast  Railway 
Company  intends  to  electrify  a  section  of  its  suburban  lines  on 
the  single-phase  system  which  I  have  described  in  previous 
issues. 

This  experiment  vnll  be  watched  with  the  keenest  interest,  in 
order  to  see  whether  the  single-phase  system  is  superior  for  the 
particular  conditions  of  suburban  traffic,  and  also  whether  the 
promise  of  suitability  to  long-distance  traffic  is  clearly  indicated. 
As  New  South  Wales  is  contemplating  a  change  of  traction  on  its 
railways,  the  comparative  results  of  the  opposing  systems  will  be 
watched  there  with  practical  interest. 
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Continental  Competition  and  Fiscal  Reform. 

The  electiification  of  these  British  railways  has  an  interest 
also  for  the  fiscal  reformer.  Only  one  of  the  railways  mentioned 
has  been  converted  by  a  British  firm.  The  others  were  recon- 
structed by  two  American  firms  which,  after  building  up  a  large 
business  under  the  free  imports  system,  estabhshed  works  in 
Britain.  The  larger  of  the  two — the  Westinghouse  Company — 
recently  completed  works  on  the  American  scale  at  Trafford 
Park,  near  Manchester;  these  works  were  to  demonstrate  the 
success  of  production  on  the  large  scale  with  up-to-date  plant. 

The  results  of  the  first  period  of  working  have  not  proved  very 
reassuring.  The  British  company  has  not  been  able  to  pay  its 
preference  dividend.  To  some  extent  this  is  due  to  the  extreme 
depression  in  trade  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  capital  for 
electrical  enterprises;  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  narrow 
margin  of  profit  has  been  the  cause  more  than  the  lack  of  work. 
And  the  main  cause  of  that  narrow  margin  was  succinctly 
explained  by  Mr.  W.  I.  Buchanan,  the  deputy-chairman,  at  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  company.  He  said  that  in  tendering  for 
contracts  the  company  had  to  adjust  its  price  in  anticipation  of 
the  low  prices  offered  by  continental  firms  manufacturing  abroad 
and  exporting  into  Britain.  Thus,  although  the  volume  of  elec- 
trical imports  from  the  Continent  was  not  great,  they  had  a  very 
serious  effect  on  the  standard  of  prices. 

Anyone  with  a  taste  for  irony  will  appreciate  the  complaint, 
coming  from  a  firm  which  originally  employed  that  self-same 
form  of  competition  to  crush  the  British  manufacturer.  But  the 
most  important  point  is  that  the  adoption  in  a  free-importing 
country  of  methods  of  production  and  organisation  suitable  to 
America,  has  been  attended  with  serious  difficulties.  The  West- 
inghouse works  are  the  outcome  of  years  of  experience;  their 
equipment  and  their  products  have  a  splendid  reputation.  But 
already  the  complaint  about  dumping  has  gone  forth,  and  the 
company  is  directing  its  keenest  attention  to  the  colonial  market, 
which  is  so  far  less  affected  by  continental  competition. 

The  PoUak-Viriag  Telegraph. 

At  the  risk  of  devoting  too  much  attention  to  recent  electrical 
inventions,  reference  must  be  made  to  a  new  telegraph  and  a  new 
electric  lamp  which  have  made  their  appearance  in  this  country. 

The  telegraph — the  PoUak-Viriag — is  a  marvel  of  ingenuity ; 
it  is,  in  fact,  so  ingenious  as  to  be  almost  too  much  so  for  com- 
mercial purposes.  At  the  transmitting  end  the  operator  works 
an  instrument  similar  to  a  typewriter.  When  the  keys  are 
pressed,  holes  are  punched  in  a  continuous  tape,  each  letter  being 
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represented  by  a  certain  arrangement  of  holes.  The  tape  passes 
round  a  dram,  which  is  so  arranged  that  as  the  holes  pass  a 
certain  point,  a  momentary  current  is  transmitted  along  one  or 
other  of  two  wires  to  the  receiving  end  of  the  line.  There,  at  the 
termination  of  each  wire,  is  a  telephone,  and  as  each  electrical 
impulse  reaches  its  particular  telephone,  it  moves  the  diaphragm. 
The  diaphragms  are  connected  with  a  small  mirror  in  such  a  way 
that  one  diaphragm  gives  the  mirror  a  vertical  and  the  other  a 
horizontal  motion.  A  beam  of  Ught  impinges  on  the  minor  and 
is  reflected  on  to  a  moving  strip  of  sensitised  paper.  When  the 
mirror  is  steady  the  beam  of  light  draws  a  staught  line  on  the 
paper,  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  by  a  combination  of  vertical  and 
horizontal  movements  produced  in  the  proper  way  by  movements 
of  the  telephone  diaphragms,  it  is  possible  to  ma^e  the  beam  of 
light  write  "  letters  and  words  on  the  paper.  This  is  precisely 
what  is  done  by  the  arrangement  of  the  holes  punched  in  the 
transmitting  tape. 

When  the  sensitised  paper  is  passed  into  a  developing  bath, 
the  tracings  of  the  beam  of  light  are  revealed  in  a  legible  imita- 
tion of  handwriting.  The  great  point  about  this  telegraph  is  the 
exceptionally  high  speed  at  which  it  may  be  worked.  No  less 
than  forty  thousand  words  per  hour  can  be  transmitted  through 
it.  Considering  the  costly  nature  of  the  apparatus  and  the  fact 
that  two  line  wires  and  one  return  wire  are  required,  it  is  clear 
that  the  commercial  sphere  of  this  marvellous  invention  is  limited 
to  sections  of  telegraph  systems  where  the  traffic  is  abnormally 
heavy. 

Osmium  Electric  Lamp. 

The  new  electric  lamp  referred  to  is  the  osmium  lamp,  which 
is  being  introduced  commercially  in  this  cotmtry  by  the  General 
Electric  Company.  The  osmium  lamp  has  been  struggling  from 
the  laboratory  to  the  conmiercial  stage  for  a  long  time.  It  is  the 
invention  of  Dr.  Auer,  the  inventor  of  the  incandescent  mantle 
which  has  done  so  much  for  the  gas  industry.  Some  enthusiastic 
prophets  say  that  the  osmium  lamp  will  do  for  electricity  what 
the  mantle  did  for  gas,  but  whether  events  will  justify  that 
prophecy  or  not,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  new  lamp  will  find 
a  wide  field. 

In  appearance  it  is  similar  to  the  ordinary  electric  glow  lamp 
with  a  carbon  filament.  The  osmium  filament,  however,  is 
longer,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  electrical  resistance  of  the  metal 
is  much  lower.  This  low  resistance  is  the  main  drawback  to  the 
new  lamp,  since  it  not  only  necessitates  a  longer  filament,  but 
prevents  the  lamp  being  used  at  high  pressure.  The  lamps  now 
being  sold  are  rated  at  40  volts,  and  as  the  usual  pressure  of 
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electric  lighting  drcnits  nowadays  is  200  volts,  five  lamps  have  to 
be  ran  in  series  "  to  bring  the  total  resistance  up  to  the  required 
amount.  Ck>nsequently  the  osmium  lamp  will  only  be  useful 
where  several  lamps  are  run  together — as  in  shops,  halls,  and 
large  rooms. 

In  addition  to  the  conspicuous  economy  in  current,  the  lamp 
has  the  advantage  of  maintaining  its  candle  power  almost  un- 
impaired throughout  the  whole  of  its  life.  There  is  no  blackening 
of  the  bulb  or  deterioration  of  the  filament.  At  the  end  of  a 
period  which  may  be  as  high  as  3000  hours  or  more,  the  filament 
breaks.  Each  lamp  costs  Is.  6d.,  from  which  one  may  deduct 
sixpence  as  the  value  of  a  broken  lamp ;  but,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
incandescent  mantle,  the  high  initial  cost  is  more  than  balanced 
by  the  increase  in  hght  and  economy  in  consumption.  The  light 
of  the  osmium  lamp  is  a  pure  and  pleasant  white;  and  an 
incidental  point  in  its  favour  is  that  it  is  less  susceptible  to 
variation  in  pressure  than  the  carbon  lamp. 

Gas  and  Electricity. 

While  on  the  subject  of  gas  and  electricity,  I  may  refer  to  one 
curious  and  interesting  feature  of  the  Gas  Exhibition  recently 
held  in  London.  A  large  number  of  new  gas  fittings  were  indis- 
tinguishable, at  first  sight,  from  up-to-date  electrical  fittings. 

In  the  early  days  of  electric  lighting,  designers  of  electric 
fittings  followed  the  models  of  gasohers  and  gas-brackets,  but  as 
time  went  on  forms  more  suitable  for  electric  hght  were  gradually 
produced  and  became  distinctive.  The  popularity  of  electric 
light  in  competition  with  gas  is  shown  by  the  effort  to  produce 
gas  fittings  as  similar  as  possible  in  outward  appearance  to  their 
rivals.  Things  have  gone  so  far  that  switches  similar  to  those 
used  with  electric  light  have  been  designed  for  use  with  gas.  By 
moving  the  switch  or  pushing  a  button,  the  air  in  a  tiny  pipe 
connecting  the  switch  with  the  gas-bracket  is  compressed,  and  a 
valve  opens  to  admit  the  gas,  which  is  lit  by  a  small  bye-pass 
light.  While  one  hesitates  to  discourage  invention  in  any 
apparently  useful  form,  it  would  seem  that  in  such  cases  flattery 
is  being  recklessly  indulged  in. 

A  New  Rail  from  India. 

According  to  a  "  well-foxmd  "  story,  the  Undergroxmd  Bailway 
in  London  was  originally  responsible  for  the  introduction  of  steel 
rails  on  railways.  When  that  railway  was  constructed,  it  was 
feared  that  the  sulphurous  atmosphere  of  the  tunnel  would  cause 
serious  corrosion  of  the  iron  rails  then  in  use.  Accordingly,  a 
steel  surface  was  given  to  the  rail,  and  its  wearing  qualities  were 
foxmd  to  be  such  that  eventually  the  whole  rail  was  made  of  steel. 
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Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the  tremendous  wear  and  tear  which 
a  modem  steel  rail  will  endure,  the  necessity  of  replacing  rails, 
which  are  worn  simply  along  the  bearing  surface,  is  a  very  heavy 
burden  on  all  railways.  The  old  rails  are  found  very  useful, 
especially  in  colonial  districts,  for  fencing  and  as  girders  and 
posts  in  buildings,  but  the  price  they  fetch  for  such  purposes  is 
very  low.  It  is  estimated  that  in  India  sixty-five  lakhs  of  rupees 
are  spent  every  year  in  renewing  rails. 

With  a  view  to  diminishing  that  loss  Mr.  H.  P.  W.  Perry, 
executive  engineer  of  the  South  Indian  Bailway,  has  devised  a 
renewable  rail  with  many  interesting  features.  The  body  of  the 
rail  is  made  of  two  vertical  pieces  bolted  firmly  together ;  and  the 
top,  or  renewable  part,  consists  of  a  rectangular  channel-shaped 
length  of  steel  which  fits  like  a  cap  upon  the  top  of  the  rail 
itself.  The  surfaces  in  contact  are  bevelled,  so  that  the  pressure 
of  trains  passing  over  forces  the  cap  tightly  on  to  the  rail.  The 
cap  is  the  only  part  which  wears,  and  it  may  be  renewed  when 
desired  at  a  comparatively  small  cost.  Actual  experience  alone 
will  enable  one  to  judge  whether  Mr.  Perry's  claims  are  sound, 
but  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  first  cost  of  this  compound  rail 
may  be  greater  than  that  of  the  simple  all-steel  rail,  and  that 
the  lengths  of  capping  may  be  Uable  to  stretoh  and  come 
loose  under  the  rolling  action  of  the  tires  of  locomotives  and 
carriages. 

New  Portable  Oil  Engine. 

To  the  information  regarding  plant  specially  designed  for 
colonial  purposes  given  in  previous  articles  I  may  add  a  description 
of  the  new  portable  Campbell  oil  engine.  This  engine  is  arranged 
with  a  view  to  motoring  over  heavy  and  difficult  country  where 
roads  may  be  practically  non-existent.  The  wheels  are  made 
very  broad  in  the  "  face  "  and  of  large  diameter,  and  they  ''track" 
each  other  so  that  the  hind  wheels  always  follow  the  path  which 
is  chosen  as  smoothest  for  the  front  wheels. 

The  main  improvements  in  this  new  form  he  in  the  vaporising 
arrangements.  Formerly,  it  was  practically  impossible  to  use 
higher  compression  than  forty-five  or  fifty  pounds  to  the  square 
inch,  owing  to  the  risk  of  pre-ignition.  This  difficulty  has  been 
met  to  a  great  extent  by  the  use  of  water  along  veith  the  oil  in 
the  combustion  chamber  and  vaporiser.  The  water  is  not  really 
injected,  but  is  drawn  into  the  cyhnder  from  the  cooling  water- 
jacket.  A  special  valve  is  fitted  in  the  combustion  chamber  and 
on  the  up-stroke  of  the  piston  the  water  is  drawn  through  this 
valve  into  the  cylinder  at  the  same  time  as  the  gaseous  mixture 
is  drawn  through  the  vaporiser  into  the  cyhnder.  The  water  is 
vaporised  by  the  heat  of  the  combustion  chamber  and  of  the  com- 
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pression.  The  practical  effect  of  this  arrangement  is  that  pressures 
tip  to  between  seventy  and  eighty  pounds  may  be  safely  used. 

This  brings  about  a  reduction  in  the  quantity  of  oil  consumed 
to  produce  a  given  power,  and  it  also  enables  cheaper  high-flash 
point  oils  to  be  employed.  From  tests  made  with  the  new  form 
of  engine,  a  28  brake  horse  power  engine  used  *  65  of  a  pint  of 
Kocklight  oil  per  brake  horse  power  per  hour.  I  may  add  that 
the  same  device  has  been  used,  with  certain  modifications,  by  the 
Campbell  company  for  vaporising  and  burning  crude  oils. 

"  Empire  "  Spring  Wheel. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  things  in  the  history  of  invention 
is  the  small  amount  of  advance  which  has  been  made  over  the 
simple  wheel  and  axle  invented  by  some  forgotten  genius.  The 
modifications  upon  it  are  modifications  in  detail;  but  of  these, 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  there  must  be  an  astonishing 
multitude. 

To  the  category  of  bad,  or  at  least  indifferent,  belong  the 
group  of  spring  wheels  **  on  which  many  inventors  have  wasted 
their  brains.  There  is  always  the  possibility,  however,  that  one 
may  succeed  where  thousands  have  failed  before;  and  the 
inventor  of  the  Empire  "  wheel  may  be  one  of  the  exceptional 
men.  The  details  of  this  wheel  are  somewhat  difficult  to  describe 
in  words,  but  the  general  principle  may  be  indicated.  The  tyre 
is  solid  and  is  connected  at  five  points  through  a  system  of  levers 
and. flat  springs  with  a  star-shaped  centre  fixed  to  the  axle.  The 
levers  are  so  arranged  that  the  pressure  on  any  one  spring  is 
transmitted  to  all  the  others,  thus  giving  a  resilience  not  seriously 
lower  than  that  of  the  pneumatic  tyre.  The  springs  are  prevented 
from  moving  obliquely  by  the  levers.  The  mechanism  appears 
somewhat  complicated,  but  the  complications  are  not  practically 
important,  as  the  levers  and  springs  are  entirely  enclosed  and 
protected  by  discs,  and  an  oil  bath  is  provided  for  continuous 
lubrication. 

The  "Empire"  wheel  is  intended  for  motor-cars  and  other 
vehicles  where  the  advantages  of  a  pneumatic  tyre  are  wanted 
without  the  liability  to  side-slip  and  puncture. 

Utilisation  of  Waste  Materials. 

Fortunes  have  been  made,  both  in  the  chemical  and  the 
industrial  world,  by  the  utilisation  of  waste  materials ;  and  it  is 
not  surprising  to  find  that  the  manufacture  of  machinery  for 
turning  common  waste  materials  to  account  is  an  important 
branch  of  engineering. 

One  firm  which  makes  a  speciality  of  this  type  of  plant,  acts 
on  the  conviction  that  there  is  no  justification  for  regarding 
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granite  and  other  stone-chippings,  clinkers  from  deetractorB, 
slate  refuse,  blast  furnace  slag,  sand,  and  colliery  refuse  as  reaUy 
waste  materials.  They  can  all  be  converted  into  bricks  of  solid 
commercial  value.  The  general  process,  which  is  varied  in 
detail  according  to  the  waste  material  employed,  is  to  grind  the 
rough  material  to  the  requisite  fineness  and  pass  it  into  a 
machine  which  mixes  it  with  a  lime  or  cement  bond  and  a 
certain  quantity  of  water.  When  thoroughly  mixed,  the  material 
is  conveyed  to  a  brick-making  machine,  which,  in  the  type  known 
as  The  President,"  is  so  designed  as  to  give  an  equal  pressure 
on  both  sides  of  the  brick  while  it  is  being  formed,  thus  ensuring 
a  soxmd  brick  throughout.  The  bricks  are  dried  either  xmdet 
steam  pressure  or  by  air  hardening  "  ;  and  the  result  is  claimed 
to  be  a  thoroughly  serviceable  building  brick  produced  at  a  small 
cost  in  power,  labour  and  time.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of 
utilising  shale  refuse  from  coal  pits,  the  cost  of  labour  involved 
in  the  whole  process  is  stated  not  to  exceed  between  Ss.  6d.  and 
65.  6(2.  per  thousand  bricks.  The  cost  of  fuel  varies  between 
Is.  6(2.  to  58.  per  thousand,  and  an  output  of  10,000  or  12,000 
bricks  per  day  can  be  readily  attained. 

The  plant  involved  is  of  a  very  simple  and  durable  character, 
requiring  little  skilled  attention ;  and  its  use  should  be  well  worth 
considering,  particularly  in  cases  where  building  materials  of  the 
ordinary  kind  are  expensive,  but  where  there  is  an  ample  supply 
of  waste  materials  such  as  those  mentioned. 
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A  HOUSE-KEEPING  START  IN 
JOHANNESBURG 


One  of  our  first  cares  after  the  purchase  of  beds  and  bedding, 
was  to  find  a  Kafir  servant-man — ''boys/'  as  they  are  called 
here,  whatever  their  age  may  be ;  a  friend,  who  had  had  a  long 
Johannesburg  experience,  kindly  undertook  to  see  for  one  for  us, 
and  soon  came  to  say  that  an  ''old  boy"  of  his,  whose  opinion 
he  could  trust,  knew  of  one  wanting  work  who  could  be  depended 
upon.  Our  friend  fetched  us  in  the  evening,  and  took  us  to 
interview  the  candidate,  who  was  visiting  at  another  "boy's" 
room. 

The  scene  reminded  me  of  an  old  Dutch  painting ;  the 
blackness  of  the  little  room  and  the  faces  seeming  to  absorb  all 
the  light  from  the  one  candle  around  which  they  were  grouped. 
A  stalwart  young  Basuto,  who  told  us  his  name  was  "  Koos,"  was 
offering  for  our  place,  and  as  "  excellent "  stood  against  the 
character  line  in  his  pass,  and  he  was  willing  to  undertake 
cooking,  housework,  or  gardening,  as  required,  he  was  engaged 
at  a  monthly  wage  of  four  pounds  and  food — lodging  of  course 
goes  without  saying,  as  no  Kafir  may  be  off  his  master's  premises 
after  nine  o'clock  without  a  special  written  permit ;  which  drastic 
law  I  have  foxmd  a  great  comfort  from  the  householder's  point  of 
view ;  and  though  our  "  boy  " — whom  we  renamed  "  Tom  " — ^has 
been  with  us  more  than  three  months,  he  has  not  yet  asked  for 
a  permit  to  be  out  after  time. 

Next  day  he  was  taken  to  the  native  pass  office,  belonging 
to  the  district  in  which  we  were  going  to  live,  and  registered 
as  our  servant,  for  Kafirs  may  not  be  in  Johannesburg  more 
than  six  days  without  definite  work,  and  his  limit  was  almost 
reached. 

Tom  proved  a  very  well-trained  house-boy,  methodical  and 
quiet  with  his  work ;  able  to  cook  meat  and  vegetables  well ;  to 
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make  and  bring  in  the  cofiCee  in  the  eyenings,  and  apt  at  learning. 
He  had  never  attempted  making  gravy,  but  once  showing  was 
enough,  as  I  found  careful  telling  was  even  for  sauces.  Once  he 
repeated  "  six  drops  "  after  me  in  a  doubtful  way  when  I  had 
mentioned  some  flavouring  he  was  to  use.  I  said,  ''Yes,  six 
drops,  Tom,"  and  the  sauce  came  to  table  quite  right. 

His  English  was  a  little  difficult  to  understand,  and  I  got 
some  amusement  over  it.  He  was  making  porridge  the  first 
morning,  and  asked  for  something  that  he  evidently  considered 
essential.  I  thought  he  said  "  suet."  Being  prepared  for  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  extraordinary  taste  on  the  part  of  a  coloured 
person,  I  explained  that  there  was  no  suet  in  the  house — also  that 
I  was  going  to  eat  some  of  the  porridge  and  could  not  have  fat 
put  into  it.  Then  followed  an  explanation  on  his  side  that  he 
did  not  want  fat,  only  what  again  sounded  exactly  like  suet," 
till  at  last  it  dawned  on  me  that  all  he  wanted  was  to  be  told 
where  to  find  the  salt." 

He  also  finds  my  choice  of  language  puzzling  sometimes. 
People  here  have  a  way  of  dumping  down  anything  they  don't 
want — from  stables  or  houses— on  some  unoccupied  "stand" 
near,  and  anyone  wanting  the  superfluity  helps  himself  to  it. 
I  had  ordered  manure  but  it  had  not  arrived,  and  wanting 
some  one  day  I  told  Tom  to  get  his  spade  and  a  pail  and 
accompany  me  to  a  vacant  plot  where  I  had  noticed  plenty 
thrown  out. 

Tom  did  not  say  he  did  not  know  what  I  meant,  but  brought 
the  spade  and  an  axe.  I  suppose  he  thought  I  was  going  to  put 
him  to  fell  some  of  the  neighbour's  gum  trees. 

*'  It  is  a  pail  I  want  you  to  bring,  not  the  axe,"  I  said,  and 
then  the  dumb  perplexity  in  his  face  told  me  it  was  not  that  he 
had  not  heard  me  before,  but  did  not  understand. 

'*  I  wonder  what  you  call  it  ?  "  I  said,  and  thought  what  other 
name  could  be  applied.  "  You  call  it  a  bucket,  perhaps  ; "  and 
the  look  of  pleasure  that  responded  told  me  I  was  right,  and  he 
went  cheerfully  off  saying  "  pail — pail  "  to  himself. 

Another  time  I  had  just  sown  some  pumpkin  seeds  and  asked 
him  a  question  about  them.  He  could  not  tell  what  I  meant, 
though  I  tried  him  with  *'  squash  "  and  "  gourd."  However,  he 
thought  any  information  wanted  about  plants,  the  seeds  of  which 
were  just  put  in  the  ground  might  well  wait,  and  attempted  to 
console  me  by  saying  he  should  *'  know  by'm-bye  when  they  are 
grown  up." 

At  night  he  has  the  key  of  the  back-door,  and  takes  it  to  his 
own  room — built  of  iron  in  a  comer  of  the  yard.  He  lets  himself 
into  the  house  at  some  early  hour,  and  brings  hot  water  to  our 
doors  at  a  quarter  to  seven. 
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The  sweeping  and  dusting  of  the  dining-room,  hall  and  stairs, 
he  did  as  a  matter  of  course.  He  does  not  make  the  beds  or 
dust  the  bedrooms,  but  does  everything  else  that  is  required  in 
them,  carefully  taking  the  jugs  and  water-bottles  to  the  bath- 
room for  a  thorough  washing  every  day.  Indeed,  a  more  satis- 
factory all-round  servant  I  should  think  would  be  difficult  to 
find.  I  believe  he  always  does  what  he  thinks  he  has  been  told, 
and  though  occasionally  he  fails  to  grasp  what  was  meant,  the 
blunders  are  very  few.  Yesterday  I  told  him  to  dig  over  deeply 
a  piece  of  ground  in  the  garden  and  make  a  trench  for  peas.  I 
found  him  digging  the  trench  three  times  too  deep,  and  when  I 
said  I  only  wanted  it  about  five  inches  he  seemed  very  puzzled, 
and  reminded  me  that  ^'  Mees  said  it  was  to  be  deep." 

The  lack  of  knowledge  of  reading  on  the  part  of  Kafirs  is  a 
constant  small  worry;  two  or  three  times  a  day  what  they  call  ''a 
note"  is  brought  with  the  inquiry  if  it  is  for  this  house.  Iq  reality 
it  proves  an  invoice  sent  with  goods. 

I  found  this  so  troublesome  that  one  day  I  said  to  Tom : 
**  Surely  you  know  the  mistress's  name  when  you  see  it  written, 
by  this  time  !  " 

"  No,  mees,"  he  answered. 

"  Then  you  must  learn  it.  I  can't  be  troubled  every  hour  or 
two  to  look  at  somebody  else's  bills,"  I  said,  and  set  myself  the 
task  of  at  once  fixing  it  on  his  mind. 

I  took  a  large  sheet  of  paper  and  wrote  the  five  letters  of  the 
name  about  an  inch  long,  and  told  him  to  take  the  pencil  and  copy 
it  underneath. 

He  had  a  great  fancy  for  beginning  the  letters  at  the  wrong 
end,  but  at  length  turned  out  such  a  creditable  performance  for  a 
first  attempt  that  I  asked  him  if  he  had  never  tried  before. 

He  said,  "  No,  mees,  but  I  know  a  round  o  when  I  see  it." 

Two  or  three  days  later  he  stretched  out  his  bare  left  arm  to 
do  something  when  I  was  near,  and  I  saw  written  in  some  white 
substance  the  name — reduced  to  a  size  that  would  be  likely  to 
come  on  envelopes,  and  quite  well  and  evenly  marked. 

It  was  a  convenient  way  of  settling  things,  for  of  course  when 
called  on  to  receive  goods  he  had  only  to  confront  the  address  with 
the  writing  on  his  arm  to  know  if  he  must  take  them  in  or  not. 
I  find  his  memory  very  reliable,  a  great  convenience,  as  mine 
leaves  much  to  be  desired.  He  takes  in  the  bread,  and  one  day 
when  I  was  going  to  give  him  the  money  to  pay  the  baker,  who 
delivers  very  early  in  the  morning,  his  weekly  account,  I  asked  if 
he  knew  how  many  loaves  we  had  had  during  the  week.  He 
answered  after  a  moment's  pause,  **  Eleven,"  and  I  then  found 
that  he  not  only  knew  the  correct  total,  but  could  tell  what  had 
been  had  on  each  day. 
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If  anything  in  general  use  is  mislaid  Tom  always  appears 
to  have  seen  and  marked  it  in.  I  consider  him  perfectly  trost- 
worthy,  and  in  the  intervals  when  we  are  out  of  a  white  cook  I 
can  leave  eveiything  unlocked,  and  I  believe  he  has  never  helped 
himself  to  a  thing  from  the  pantries  or  elsewhere. 

He  dresses  well  and  quietly,  and  has  no  holes  or  fantastic 
patches  like  many  Kafirs ;  his  boots  are  always  sonnd,  and  his 
adornments  few — one  broad  silver  ring  and  one  Basnto  bangle. 
His  hair  coold  never  be  untidy;  but  short  as  it  is,  he  has  a 
weakness  for  having  it  cut,  and  comes  back  with  his  head 
almost  shaved,  and  his  ears  thrusting  themselves  into  unpleasant 
notice. 

The  work  he  appears  to  enjoy  most  is  chopping  up  the 
trunks  of  trees  for  firewood.  There  were  a  lot  of  gum-trees  cut 
dovm  on  the  ground  where  the  house  was  built,  and  stored  in 
a  shed,  and  Tom  and  his  axe  provide  us^  with  a  beautiful  stock 
of  firewood. 

There  is  one  great  peculiarity  about  him,  which  people  tell  me 
is  shared  by  nearly  all  Eafirs—an  inability  to  make  a  straight  line. 
I  found  the  garden  getting  most  irritating  to  look  at  from  an  upper 
window — the  beds  running  towards  or  away  from  each  other  in  the 
voidest  fashion,  and  rows  of  peas  describing  arcs  of  circles.  So  I 
went  out  with  him,  and  with  a  tape  measure  arranged  a  line  at  a 
certain  distance  from  a  fence,  and  put  him  to  make  a  trench  for 
peas.  Yet  when  I  came  to  see  it  afterwards  I  found  that  by  the 
time  he  had  got  half-way  with  his  trench  it  was  nearly  a  foot  out 
of  position.  He  was  working  in  it  and  pushing  the  line  all  out  of 
place  as  he  proceeded,  so  I  had  to  manipulate  that  trench  myself 
after  he  had  done  with  it. 

Whatever  may  be  the  shortage  of  labour  in  the  mines  or  on 
farms  the  Kafir  seems  to  me  to  show  no  hanging  back  from  work 
as  a  servant.  I  read  from  time  to  time  of  the  lack  and  short- 
comings of  house-boys,  and  of  course  my  experience  is  short,  but 
during  the  first  two  months  after  we  took  this  house  we  averaged 
considerably  more  than  one  a  day  offering  to  work.  Sometimes 
there  have  been  three  in  one  day,  frequently  two ;  and  when  we 
thought  we  might  find  white  cooks  more  plague  than  profit,  and 
possibly  should  do  as  well  with  a  second  boy  for  Tom  to  train, 
the  idea  got  wind  when  it  was  only  an  idea,  and  the  numbers  of 
youths  that  appeared  was  a  nuisance. 

I  know  it  takes  all  sorts  to  make  a  world,  as  an  old  uncle  of 
mine  used  to  say,  and  amongst  the  large  number  employed  in 
Johannesburg  no  doubt  there  must  be  a  proportion  of  unsatis- 
factory ones,  but  a  few  circumstances  I  have  observed  seem  to 
hint  that  there  may  be  two  sides  to  this  question  as  to  most  others. 
At  one  time  I  was  unfortunately  in  a  position  to  have  the  manneis 
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of  the  three  Kafirs  belonging  to  another  establishment  thrust 
under  my  notice,  and  horribly  noisy  they  were,  and  one  struck  me 
as  being  certainly  impertinent  from  my  point  of  view ;  but  then 
the  family  was  in  its  way  equally  noisy,  and  the  mistress  was 
actually  once  seen  to  strike  the  cook  a  sharp  blow  in  the  face : 
while  another  party  of  domestics,  also  consisting  of  three  boys, 
whose  behaviour  I  am  often  called  upon  to  witness,  are  very  quiet, 
industrious,  and  well-behaved — but  then  the  difference  between 
the  employers  is  as  marked  as  between  the  boys. 

If  our  first  native  servant  has  proved  eminently  satisfactory  so 
far,  our  first  cook,  provided  by  the  mother  country,  was  about  as 
unsatisfactory  as  she  could  be  short  of  being  an  actual  thief.  A 
more  wasteful,  careless,  and  unwilling  worker  it  would  be  hard  to 
find.  Why  she  thought  any  person  should  be  willing  to  give  her 
food  and  lodging,  and  pay  her  four  pounds  a  month  to  waste  good 
noiaterials  and  consume  unlimited  soap  and  water  to  wash  her 
finery,  has  been  one  more  of  my  unsolved  puzzles. 

When  she  was  engaged  I  remarked  that  I  would  arrange  easy 
luncheons  on  Mondays  that  she  might  have  time  to  do  her  washing, 
and  she  replied  that  she  could  always  find  time  to  do  her  own 
washing.  This  I  foxmd  certainly  true,  but  she  did  not  care  to  find 
time  for  any  work  for  the  house  or  anyone  else.  The  highest 
v^ater-rate  we  have  had  any  month  except  when  she  was  with  us 
has  been  thirteen  shillings  and  sixpence.  During  her  conversion 
of  the  place  into  her  laundry  it  rose  to  twenty-nine  shillings  and 
sixpence. 

Directly  she  arrived  she  called  Tom  in  from  his  work  in  the 
garden  to  make  up  the  fire  which  is  getting  low,"  and  she  spent 
most  of  the  day  washing  and  getting  up  muslin  blouses  and  other 
things.  The  next  day  she  washed  three  dresses;  a  white  petticoat 
with  lace  to  the  knees ;  and  other  trifles.  In  the  first  seven  days 
I  saw  that  she  had  washed  at  least  five  dresses  and  she  had  used 
the  house's  month's  allowance  of  soap  for  all  purposes.  There 
was  scarcely  a  day  during  the  month  we  were'  plagued  with  her 
that  she  did  not  do  some  washing  or  8tarching,^and  as  on  the  dajrs 
when  she  did  not  go  out  she  chose  to  spend  the  hours  between 
luncheon  (she  expected  Tom  to  do  all  the  washing  up)  and  after- 
noon tea  in  her  bedroom  she  really  had  little  time  for  anything 


She  could  roast  meat;  but  even  the  simplest  milk  puddings 
arrived  at  the  table  such  unappetising  messes  that  after  the  first 
few  days  I  took  not  only  the  making  but  the  cooking  of  the  sweets 
on  myself. 

Thursdays  and  Sundays  she  left  the  house  directly  she  had 
had  her  mid-day  meal  and  returned  in  a  cab  at  half-past  nine. 
The  day  before  she  went  away  I  happened  to  catch  sight  from 
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an  npper  window  of  the  line  of  clothes  she  had  drying,  and  that 
day's  wash  included  four  pairs  of  combinations,  five  mnalin 
blouses,  three  white  skirts  and  endless  lace-coUars. 

"  Do  you  take  in  washing  to  do  ?  "  asked  her  mistress. 

"  No ;  but  I  must  have  aprons,"  she  answered. 
They  are  the  one  thing  absent  on  the  line,"  was  the  answer 
to  that  remark. 

When  she  wore  the  garments  on  which  she  spent  so  much 
time  I  don't  know.  It  was  certainly  not  in  this  house,  where 
she  was  generally  not  fit  to  be  seen,  and  I  believe  she  used  to 
make  one  coarse  apron  and  one  white  one  take  her  through  the 
week. 

After  a  long  (to  me  peaceful,  though  rather  too  hard^orked) 
interval,  our  second  cook  arrived,  who,  although  she  is  not  all 
one's  fancy  could  paint,  is  steady  and  very  willing,  and  does  not 
appear  to  regard  the  house  as  existing  solely  to  accommodate  her. 

If  the  Johannesburg  housekeeper  is  willing  to  do  with  cold 
storage  meat  (which  we  have  found  equal  to  the  average  beef 
and  mutton  at  home),  the  price  is  just  the  same  as  in  London,  or 
rather  less — a  shilling  a  pound  for  rump-steak  and  chops — sirloins 
and  top-side  are  rather  lower.  I  have  found  a  difficulty  in 
providing  as  much  variety  in  my  meals  as  I  should  like.  We 
hear  the  cold  storage  poultry  is  not  worth  eating,  and  we  have 
not  seen  any  that  looked  inviting  enough  to  try  it.  At  first  we 
could  get  a  limited  selection  of  fresh  fish  (one  is  called  by  a 
number,  not  a  name)  that  was  nice,  but  when  the  hotter  weather 
came  we  found  it  better  let  alone.  Certain  groceries  are  very 
expensive,  but  it  is  in  providing  vegetables  and  fruit  that  ordinary 
people  find  themselves  at  a  great  disadvantage. 

Persons  attending  the  early  market  and  buying  by  auction 
can  purchase  vegetables  for  as  little  as  anywhere  in  the  world,  I 
should  hope,  but  for  a  small  family  and  people  living  a  little  way 
out  of  the  town,  not  only  the  awkwardness  of  the  hour,  but  the 
heavy  cost  of  getting  goods  home,  unless  one  can  take  a  boy  with 
a  sack,  makes  the  effort  almost  useless.  The  difference  between 
the  prices  in  the  market  and  those  charged  by  the  shops  and  the 
coolies  who  call  at  houses,  makes  one  wish  heartily  that  producer 
and  consumer  could  meet  each  other  in  some  direct  fashion. 

I  had  often  heard  of  the  low  prices  obtaining  at  the  auctions, 
and  one  morning,  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  market 
much  earlier  than  usual,  I  went  in  and  waited  a  minute  or  two 
near  the  auctioneer.  I  heard  someone  bid  one  and  nine  pence," 
and  saw  a  pile  of  eight  or  nine  large  cabbages  hastily  pushed 
aside.  I  asked  a  bystander  if  those  had  just  been  sold  for  a 
shilling  and  ninepence,  and  was  told  they  had,  and  as  large  a  lot 
had  gone  before  for  a  shilling. 
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Even  after  all  I  had  heard  on  the  subject  I  was  surprised, 
for  I  had  never  been  offered  such  cabbages  here  for  less  than  a 
shilling  each ;  and  next  morning  my  cooUe  demanded  ninepence 
for  one  a  third  of  the  size.  I  told  him  I  had  been  to  the  market 
and  seen  cabbages  sold  the  day  before,  and  he  finally  consented  to 
take  sixpence. 

I  am  not  fond  of  bargaining,  and  it  seems  as  if  the  coolie 
must  have  a  low  opinion  of  my  reasoning  powers,  for  one  day  he 
asked  me  ninepence  for  a  small  pineapple,  and  when  I  said  I 
would  only  give  him  sixpence,  ^e  replied  it  cost  him  that,  and  he 
coold  not  sell  it  for  the  same  as  he  gave,  but  he  wouM  sell  two 
for  a  shilling.  I  attempted  to  explain  that  if  he  was  selling  at 
cost  price  he  would  be  better  off  to  sell  one  than  two,  but  he 
appeared  unable  to  see  that. 

Before  Christmas  he  insisted  on  giving  me  a  present — a  pine- 
apple and  ten  apricots.  I  hope  he  did  not  think  it  would  prevent 
my  wrestling  with  him  any  more. 

I  am  getting  a  little  more  independent  of  him  now,  and  hope 
soon  to  buy  little  but  fruit,  for  so  rapidly  do  things  grow  here 
that,  although  fourteen  weeks  ago  the  garden  was  like  the 
high-road  skirting  it,  it  has  already  produced  peas,  beans,  and 
cucumbers.  Yesterday  I  cut  our  first  melon,  and  hope  for 
tomatoes  next  week. 

What  can  I  say  of  my  garden — ^my  endless  pleasure  and  my 
endless  worry  I  There  are  many  drawbacks  to  one's  satisfaction 
in  gardening  here  as  elsewhere.  Insect  pests  count  as  chief,  I 
suppose.  My  first  turnips  came  up  splendidly  and  were  my 
pride  tmtil  they  were  about  three  inches  high ;  then  they  were 
swept  off  in  spite  of  my  fighting  hard  for  their  hves — by  green-fly, 
I  think.  And  now  I  am  daily  to  be  found,  with  spectacles  on 
nose  and  a  small  paint  brush  in  hand,  working  at  the  hearts 
of  cauhflower  plants  that  I  am  trying  to  save  from  caterpillar 
and  fly. 

The  incessant  watering  required  is  also  a  heavy  strain. 
Possibly  it  may  not  be  so  great  everywhere  around  the  city 
as  it  is  here  where  the  sidewalks  are  lined  and  the  stands  bordered 
with  eucalyptus  trees.  I  find  it  useless  to  try  growing  things 
within  several  feet  of  the  fence  unless  one  is  prepared — not  to 
"  water,"  but  to  ensure  a  deluge  for  the  plants  every  day. 

To  my  troubles  I  may  add  a  landlord  anxious  for  the  welfare 
of  some  small  trees,  and  so  ignorant  of  African  weeds  that  I, 
lamenting  the  loss  of  a  few  treasures  under  his  ruthless  hands 
and  feet,  remarked  one  day  that  he  was  worse  in  a  garden  than 
any  fowl.  My  first  lettuces  went  out  of  existence  under  his 
efforts.  I  think  he  has  good  intentions — he  has  presented  us 
with  a  waggon-load  of  manure — ^but  when  one  morning  he  came 
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in  at  the  gate  and  cheeifolly  greeted  me  with :  **  QooA  mormng« 
madam,  I  fear  yon  mnst  be  a  great  sinner,  for  I  so  often  find  yon 
here  doing  penance  on  yonr  knees " ;  I  might  reasonably  have 
said :  I  am  praying  for  yonr  speedy  departure  from  the  scene 
of  my  labours." 

At  present  I  am  most  anxious  nothing  shall  attract  him  to  the 
house,  for  I  am  afraid  he  would  demand  instant  death  to  the 
pumpkins  I  have  trained  to  climb  and  trail  along  the  fence,  and 
which  have  made  such  growth  that  they  form  quite  a  gorgeous 
green  and  yellow  screen  where  they  are  spreading,  and  the  daily 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  fruit  ms^es  me  daily  wonder  how  the 
stems  can  support  it. 

But  the  pleasure  of  watching  your  nursUngs  grow  and 
mature  with  almost  magical  quickness,  to  one  accustomed  to  the 
slow  progress  under  chillier  climates,  is  only  damped,  not 
quenched,  by  all  the  drawbacks. 

I  have  not  been  quite  so  successful  yet  with  my  flowers  as 
with  the  more  utilitarian  part  of  the  ground,  though  I  have 
grown  plenty  of  petunias  from  seed  that  are  flowering,  and  the 
sweet-peas  are  just  coming  into  blossom;  and  there  are  some 
lovely  carnations  that  seem  to  flourish  here — as  I  suppose  they 
ought,  since  a  small  white  dianthus  grows  freely  on  the  rocks 
almost  within  a  stone's  throw. 

Our  cannas  too  have  done  well— but  they  were  bought  as 
plants,  not  seeds. 

The  garden  is  rather  exposed  to  public  view,  and  at  first 
received  so  much  notice  that  I  thought  the  neighbourhood 
probably  regarded  me  as  a  lunatic — but  I  see  now  that  many 
people  besides  myself  are  deeply  interested  in  their  gardens. 

One  fellow  enthusiast  tells  me  that  the  effects  of  a  sunstroke 
prevent  his  being  able  to  work  in  his  garden  as  he  med.  How- 
ever, one  morning  when  I  arose  very  early  to  try  and  get  through 
some  pressing  work  before  the  heat  of  the  day  drove  me  under 
cover,  I  found  I  was  not  the  first  afield,  for  I  saw  a  grey-haired, 
tall  figure  with  pipe  in  mouth;  night  garments  only  partiidly 
concealed  by  a  top-coat,  and  feet  that  were  only  protected  by 
bathroom  slippers,  very  down  at  the  heel,  driving  a  spade  into  the 
hard  soil  of  his  garden  that  had  not  been  broken  since  the  war. 
After  which  sight  I  felt  my  energy  and  costume  might  pass 
without  much  comment. 


J.  H.  Spbttigub. 
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INSURANCE  COMPANIES  AS  TRUSTEES 
AND  EXECUTORS 

NEW  DEPARTURE  OP  THE  ROYAL  EXCHANGE 


CoMMBBOiAL  enterprise  sometimes  promotes  and  sometimes 
meets  public  wants :  the  prospectus  recently  issued  by  the  Boyal 
Exchange  Assurance  setting  out  the  conditions  upon  which  the 
directors  of  that  corporation  are  prepared  to  undertake  the  duties 
of  trustees  and  executors  seems  destined  to  do  both.  One  is  only 
surprised  that  the  idea  was  not  promulgated  long  ago. 

Every  citizen  of  the  Empire  is  proud  of  the  great  British 
corporations  which  in  not  a  few  instances  date  back  to  the  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  even  the  most  friendly  critic 
of  these  ancient  undertakings  is  at  times  inclined  to  think  that 
some  at  least  have  remained  too  long  content  with  the  position 
made  for  them  in  bygone  days.  When,  however,  the  stress  of 
competition  arouses  them  to  renewed  efforts  they  universally 
astonish  the  world  by  their  unimpaired  energy.  Certainly  of  late 
years  no  scheme  propounded  by  any  insurance  company,  young 
or  old,  has  aroused  wider  interest  than  the  new  departure  of  the 
Boyal  Exchange,  and  I  doubt  whether  there  has  been  one  more 
general  in  its  sphere  of  usefulness.  It  is  not  so  much  the  fact 
that  one  more  company  has  been  added  to  the  short  Ust  of  those 
already  transacting  similar  business,  as  the  consideration  that, 
should  the  other  great  insurance  companies  follow  the  example 
set  by  the  Boyal  Exchange,  the  period  when  individuals  will  take 
upon  themselves  the  duties  of  trustees  and  executors  must  be 
regarded  as  fast  drawing  to  a  close.  For  the  combined  influence 
of  these  companies  is  enormous,  and  if  their  collective  organisa- 
tions be  utilised  to  induce  the  public  to  nominate  the  Offices  as 
trustees  and  executors,  there  is  littie  doubt  of  their  ultimate 
success.  This  is  the  possibility  opened  out  by  the  Boyal 
Exchange,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  some  interest  to  consider  the 
expediency  of  so  great  a  change. 

Many  a  young  man  has  been  advised  to  decline  the  compliment 
of  being  appointed  trustee.  And  any  one  familiar  with  the 
worries  and  responsibilities  attending  acceptance  of  tbe  post  will 
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folly  endorse  the  wisdom  of  such  advice.  It  is  indeed  a  rare 
experience  to  meet  a  man  without  some  grievance  in  connec- 
tion with  a  trust.  This,  perhaps,  may  not  be  a  convincing 
argument  for  changing  the  present  system,  but  at  any  rate  it 
indicates  a  spirit  of  discontent.  In  short,  the  personal  experience 
of  most  of  us  teaches  that  something  is  imperfect  in  the  prevailing 
method.  For  instance,  how  often  are  estates  crippled  or  lost 
through  the  ignorance  or  incapacity  of  the  managers?  And  to 
how  many  families  has  not  the  distribution  of  an  estate  been  a 
source  of  friction  if  not  of  estrangement  ?  Then  again  there  is 
always  the  possibility  of  fraud,  and,  alas,  the  list  of  fraudulent 
trustees  seems  rather  to  gain  than  to  decline  as  years  pass  on. 

The  fact  is  that  the  choice  of  a  personal  trustee  or  executor  is 
a  very  difficult  one  to  make.  We  should  all  wish  to  choose  one 
or  two  dose  friends — large-hearted,  business-like — ^who  would 
undertake  our  trust  from  affection ;  who  would  jealously  respect 
our  directions  and  convey  to  those  we  leave  behind  the  impres- 
sion that  those  directions  were  the  best  the  ynt  of  man  could 
have  devised.  Unfortxmately  for  most  of  us,  this  wish  must 
remain  unfulfilled.  Such  trustees  are  not  common,  and  if  we 
be  so  forttmate  as  to  find  them  they  may  die  before  the  trust 
becomes  operative  or  at  least  before  it  is  determined.  The 
theory  is  perfect  but  it  breaks  down  in  practice.  While  dreaming 
of  the  ideal  we  have  to  be  content  with  the  best  attainable.  We 
have  to  look  forward  to  people  saying  of  us  what  we  have  often 
heard  said  of  others:  "I  have  had  to  wind  up  So  and  So's 
affairs— it  has  given  me  lots  of  work  and  no  thanks."  No  doubt 
the  majority  of  trusts  are  faithfully  performed  in  every  respect  if 
not  always  ungrudgmgly.  Seldom,  however,  are  the  unrewsbrded 
labours  of  trustees  appreciated  at  their  full  value  by  those  bene- 
fiting by  them. 

Patent  as  the  faults  in  our  trustee  system  undoubtedly  are, 
yet.  Englishlike,  we  accept  it  rather  than  seek  remedies  in  changes 
the  full  meaning  of  which  we  do  not  understand.  The  prospect  of 
the  great  insurance  companies  coming  to  our  aid  is  a  happy 
compromise.  The  public  already  knows  them  and  entrusts  to 
them  a  considerable  proportion  of  its  savings.  On  the  whole  the 
chents  of  insurance  companies  are  well  satisfied  with  the  way 
their  affairs  are  looked  after,  and  it  is  but  one  more  step  along 
the  same  road  to  hand  over  to  the  same  custodians  matters  of 
stiU  greater  consequence,  the  financial  affairs  of  those  we  leave 
behind. 

Let  us  now  pass  on  to  examine  the  solidity  of  the  grounds 
upon  which  the  Boyal  Exchange  base  their  claim  to  the  public 
confidence.  Space  forbids  going  through  the  entire  catalogue, 
but  take  by  way  of  example :    Beadiness  of  access/'  Trusteee 
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in  many  instances  are  not  always  available.  One  has  to  go  to 
India  on  business,  another  must  winter  in  the  South  of  France, 
a  third  may  be  a  soldier  or  sailor  whose  letters  chase  him  half 
round  the  world.  How  often  has  some  one  vitally  interested  in 
the  administration  of  an  estate  wished  to  collect  his  trustees 
together  under  one  roof  just  for  an  hour  or  two  in  order  to  attend 
to  matters  which  are  at  a  standstill  during  their  absence.  It  must 
be  universally  acknowledged  that  readiness  of  access  is  a  very 
special  advantage  in  the  new  scheme. 

Or  again, Opportunities  for  favourable  investment."  Some 
people  are  afflicted  with  ideas — not  always  ideas  that  have  brought 
fortunes;  they  call  them  ideas,  others,  better  informed,  would 
perhaps  call  them  crotchets.  The  unbusiness-like  man's  ideas 
of  investment  are  terribly  uncertain.  To  some,  the  safe  haven  of 
consols  is  the  ultimate  goal  of  their  ambitions,  while  others  are 
dangerously  attracted  by  the  glamour  of  gold-mines  or  building 
speculations.  In  the  case  of  directors  of  insurance  companies, 
knowledge,  not  ideas,  govern  their  financial  policy,  and  it  is  more 
comforting  to  think  that  the  investment  of  one's  httle  all  is 
controlled  by  experience  rather  than  caprice. 

Then  if  the  directors  make  a  blunder  there  is  some  one  to 
"  go  for."  A  some  one  who  can  pay  and  no  public  body  under- 
taking the  duty  for  payment  can  complain  if  called  upon  to  make 
good  mistakes.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  harder  position  than 
to  have  to  choose  between  the  alternatives  of  seeing  the  patrimony 
of  one's  sisters  frittered  away,  or  of  enforcing  legal  rights,  with 
the  result  of  bringing  ruin  and  discredit  upon  your  father's  chosen 
friend.  The  very  possibility  of  such  a  dilemma  is  repugnant 
to  one's  feelings  and  shows  how  necessary  it  is  that  the  office  of 
trustee  should  be  a  business  and  not  a  personal  obligation.  Paid 
services,  voluntarily  undertaken,  should  be  performed  with  the 
utmost  precision  and  the  acceptance  of  payment  makes  excuses 
for  the  non-performance  of  obvious  duties  inadmissible.  An 
escape  from  the  risk  of  having  to  requite  the  unpaid  services  of 
friends  and  relations  with  lawsuits,  ruin  and  shame,  is  more  than 
welcome,  particularly  to  those  of  us  who  have  seen  the  shadow 
of  such  an  evil  threatening  their  happiness. 

Another  great  advantage  which  a  corporate  body  offers  is 
continuity."  Of  course  no  sane  man  would  nominate  a  doubtful 
company  to  be  the  executor  or  trustee  of  his  will.  But  the 
strength  of  many  of  our  British  companies  is  so  admitted  that  if 
they  undertake  business  of  this  kind,  one  may  rely  upon  their 
stabiUty  and  their  permanency.  A  change  of  trustees  is  the 
cause  of  much  anxiety  and  trouble,  to  say  nothing  of  expense. 
First  there  is  the  difficulty  of  finding  friends  to  take  the  places  of 
those  who  have  gone.   The  friends  of  one's  youth — those  who 
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have  known  the  histoiy  of  oar  private  affairs — cannot  be  replaced 
and  others  have  to  be  chosen,  who  cannot  be  the  same  to  ns  as  the 
friends  originally  nominated.  In  a  corporate  body,  it  is  trae,  we 
cannot  look  for  the  personal  attachment  as  in  the  case  of  old 
friends;  bat,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  oar  expressed  wishes  will  be  kept  and  efficiently 
carried  oat. 

Even  sapposing  the  family  sohcitor  be  appointed  trustee, 
there  is  not  the  same  sense  of  certainty  as  in  the  case  of  a 
corporate  body  of  high  standing,  for  while  one  feels  every 
confidence  in  the  lawyer  and  friend  who  has  drawn  the  marriage 
settlement  and  was  probably  present  at  the  wedding,  knowing 
fall  well  that  he  will  guard  and  protect  the  interests  of  the  bene- 
ficiaries as  jealously  and  perhaps  better  than  one  could  oneself, 
yet  he  may  predecease  the  testator.  In  such  a  case  the  kindly 
personal  interest  prompted  by  long  association  is  gone,  and  one 
is  to  his  successors  nothing  but  a  name  painted  in  white  letters 
on  a  row  of  tin  boxes  in  his  office. 

Of  still  further  use  may  the  new  scheme  be  to  that  class  of 
people  debarred  by  nature  from  the  faculty  of  making  close 
friends.  And  how  many  are  doomed  to  carry  such  a  burden 
who  can  say?  Probably  intense  shyness  is  the  root  of  the 
difficulty,  a  reserve  which  comes  as  a  barrier  of  ice,  unmeltable 
by  the  sun  of  human  sympathy.  To  such  people  the  idea  of 
expressing  not  only  their  innermost  thoughts,  but  even  their 
financial  affairs  to  acquaintances  is  more  than  repugnant.  To 
this  class  the  refuge  of  an  impersonal  confidant  comes  as  a 
welcome  boon. 

At  present  the  opexiations  of  the  corporate  trustee  must  be  con- 
fined to  wills  and  new  settlements,  unless  in  the  case  of  existing 
settlements  special  circumstances  permit  of  such  an  appointment. 
Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  a  one  clause  Act  may  be  passed  autho- 
rising existing  trusts  to  be  handed  over  to  corporations  on  terms 
approved  by  tiie  Court  of  Chancery  ?  A  measure  of  the  kind  would 
afford  relief  to  countless  trustees,  and  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  many  beneficiaries  would  gladly  consent  to  the  small  cost 
involved  in  return  for  the  facihties  and  security  that  such  a 
transfer  would  give  them. 

But  whatever  the  future  may  bring  forth,  at  least  in  the 
present  an  escape  from  a  faulty  system  is  offered,  the  benefits  of 
which,  it  is  reasonable  to  think,  the  public  generally  will  be 
quick  to  appreciate. 
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INDIAN  AND  COLONIAL  INVESTMENTS* 

Thebe  has  been  a  distinct  advance  in  the  more  speculative 
securities  of  the  Stock  Exchange  since  a  month  ago,  bat  the 
majority  of  the  stocks  quoted  here  stand  at  practically  the  same 
level  as  last  month.  The  account  which  closed  with  November 
was  of  a  most  encouraging  nature,  and  wound  up  with  something 
like  a  boom  in  the  South  African  Market,  which  was  of  course  of 
rather  good  omen  for  the  whole  of  the  markets.  December,  how- 
ever, brought  somewhat  altered  conditions,  although  the  intrinsic 
value  of  securities  has  by  no  means  suffered.  For  a  time  the 
slump  in  the  American  market  kept  speculative  shares  in  a  low 
condition,  and  all  high-class  investments  are  depressed  by  the  fear 
of  more  colonial  and  municipal  borrowing,  for  which  the  market 
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seems  even  still  unprepared.  There  is  little  in  the  state  of  the 
money  market  to  discourage  a  rise  in  prices.  The  most  trying 
period  of  the  year  has  been  passed  with  a  3  per  cent.  Bank  rate, 
a  thing  which  has  not  been  achieved  for  many  years  past,  and 
easier  conditions  are  of  course  anticipated  for  the  new  year.  In 
this  respect,  hopes  that  money  will  receive  considerable  benefit 
from  the  increased  output  of  gold  from  the  Band  run  very  high 
at  the  present  time,  when  all  seems  bright  in  the  South  African 

*  The  tabular  matter  in  this  article  wUl  appear  month  by  month,  the  figureB 
be  ing  correoted  to  date.  Stocks  eligible  for  Trostee  inyestments  are  bo  teiguated.— £d, 
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outlook.  Every  fresh  satisfactory  native  labour  return,  and  every 
fresh  shipment  of  Chinese  enhance  the  assistance  that  may  be 
expected  in  this  direction. 

The  reports  of  the  Indian  railways  for  the  first  half  of  1904 
are  now  practically  all  out,  and  a  most  encouraging  state  of  afEairs 
they  reveal.    The  feature  of  nearly  every  report  is  the  large 
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increase  shown  in  third-class  passenger  trafEic,  telling  of  an 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  people  which  mnst  in  time 
be  reflected  in  trade  prosperity.  Traffic  returns  for  the  current 
year  show  no  diminution  in  the  country's  advance  towards 
prosperity,  and  on  the  whole  Indian  railway  investments  seem  an 
improving  asset, 
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In  Canada  early  attention  is  being  directed  towards  next 
year's  harvest  prospects.  Official  reports  show  that  the  additional 
area  of  wheat  under  cultivation  next  spring  in  the  North  West 
Territories  alone  will  amount  to  half  a  million  acres.  What  is 
perhaps  of  more  immediate  interest,  especially  to  the  railways 
which  suffered  so  severely  from  last  year's  winter,  is  that  the 
Dominion  is  reported  to  be  enjoying  the  finest  open  weather 
known  for  twenty-eight  years. 
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The  finances  of  the  great  transcontinental  railway  scheme  are 
likely  to  attract  considerable  attention  within  the  next  few  weeks- 
Capital  to  the  amount  of  nearly  three  millions  sterling  has  already 
been  secured  for  the  commencement  of  constmction  by  arrange- 
ment with  the  hoose  of  Speyer  Brothers  in  London.  Messis. 
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Speyer  have  purchased  eight  million  dollars  of  4  per  cent,  mort- 
gage bonds  in  respect  of  the  Prairie  Division,  and  six  and  a  half 
million  dollars  of  4  per  cent.  Lake  Superior  Division  bonds,  and 
these  vdll  be  offered  to  the  public  early  in  the  new  year.  The 
Prairie  Division  is  the  portion  of  the  line  between  Winnipeg  and 
the  Bockies,  which  is  to  be  constructed  and  owned  by  the  Pacific 
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Company  itself.  The  Lake  Superior  Branch  is  not  part  of  the 
Pacific  trunk  route,  but  is  a  spur  line  some  220  miles  in  length 
which  will  connect  a  point  on  the  Eastern  Division,  to  be  con- 
structed by  the  Canadian  Government,  with  Port  Arthur  on  Lake 
Superior.  This  branch  line  seems  generally  regarded  as  likely 
early  to  become  profit-earning.  Unlike  the  Pacific  trunk  line,  it 
will  traverse  from  the  outset  districts  which  are  already  opened 
up.  It  is  also  expected  that  it  will  do  a  large  business  in  the 
carriage  of  material  during  the  construction  of  the  main  line. 

In  any  case  the  announcement  of  the  financing  of  these  ex- 
tensive stages  of  the  Pacific  scheme,  with  the  guarantee  by  the  old 
Grand  Trunk  Company  which  they  involve,  has  had  no  adverse 
effect  on  Grand  Trunk  stocks,  which  have  risen  appreciably  since 
the  arrangements  were  given  publicity.  Apart  from  the  question 
of  any  profit  the  old  company  may  gain  by  its  holding  of  the 
whole  Ordinary  capital  of  the  Pacific  Company,  the  early  com- 
mencement of  the  Lake  Superior  branch  has  raised  hopes  of  a 
large  increase  of  traffic  to  the  Grand  Trunk  by  way  of  the  Lakes. 
The  association  of  Messrs.  Speyer  with  the  project  has,  moreover, 
relieved  Grand  Trunk  shareholders  of  considerable  misgivings  as 
to  the  successful  financing  of  the  vast  undertaking  for  which 
their  company  had  assumed  sponsorship. 

These  Pacific  scheme  arrangements  have  assisted  in  sending 
Hudson's  Bay  shares  up  another  five  points  during  the  month. 
Reference  was  made  last  month  to  the  excellent  prospect  which 
the  development  of  Canadian  territory  opens  up  to  the  company. 

The  results  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  for  the  year  ended 
October  31  show  a  most  satisfactory  advance.  As  last  year,  a 
second  dividend  of  5  per  cent,  is  paid,  making  10  per  cent,  for 
the  year,  and  the  profits  have  increased  so  much  that  d£120,000 
remains  to  be  carried  forward  against  dS77,0(X)  last  year. 

The  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  has  decided  to  make  a  still 
further  issue  of  capital.  When  the  Halifax  Banking  Company 
was  absorbed  at  the  beginning  of  1903,  the  capital  was  increased 
by  two  million  doUars,  but  only  $700,000  was  issued  as  the 
purchase  consideration.  It  is  now  proposed  to  offer  the  re- 
maining $1,300,000  to  the  existing  shareholders  in  proportion 
to  their  holdings  at  a  price  of  $70  per  $50  share.  This  vnll  bring 
in  $520,000  in  premiums,  sufficient  to  increase  the  bank's  reserve 
fund  to  four  million  dollars.  The  issue  will  also  provide  a 
substantial  bonus  to  the  shareholders,  for  the  present  market 
price  of  shares  is  £15  lOs.,  say  $77*50. 

Little  business  has  been  transacted  in  Australian  Government 
Securities,  but  prices  are  well  maintained  vnth  those  of  other 
stocks  of  their  class.  The  quantity  of  undigested  Australian 
securities  has  probably  been  much  reduced  during  recent  months, 
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and  if  the  State  Governments  continue  to  abstain  from  bonx>wing 
in  London,  there  shonld  be  a  prospect  of  increased  activity  in  this 
market.  Snch  Australian  Government  issues  as  are  available  for 
investment  by  trustees  yield,  at  present  prices,  a  higher  retom 
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than  can  be  obtained  on  most  trustee  stocks,  but  several  causes 
have  combined  to  make  them  less  popular  than  was  formerly  the 
case.  With  returning  prosperity  in  Australia,  and  with  economy, 
this  state  of  things  should  soon  be  remedied. 

A  brief  review  of  the  past  year  from  a  financial  standpoint 
discloses  but  few  features  of  importance.   It  is  a  matter  for 
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regret  that  no  arrangements  have  yet  been  effected  for  the  taking 
over  of  State  debts  by  the  Australian  Commonwealth.  The 
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conferences  held  in  the  early  months  of  the  year  failed  to 
establish  any  basis  of  agreement  between  the  Commonwealth 
and  State  TreasnrerSi  and  of  late  little  seems  to  have  been  heard 
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on  the  subject.  It  is  bound,  however,  to  come  ap  again,  as  so 
important  a  question  will  hardly  be  cdlowed  to  remain  long  in 
abeyance.  Perhaps  the  most  notable  feature  of  the  past  year 
has  been  the  almost  complete  abstinence  by  the  States  from 
public  borrowing  in  the  London  market.  Such  loans  as  have 
been  needed— mostly  of  moderate  amount — ^have  been  almost 
entirely  raised  in  Australia  on  terms  which  could  probably  not 
have  been  bettered  in  London. 

While  the  outlook  for  the  coming  year  is  encouraging  as  far 
as  general  conditions  go,  and  especially  favourable  for  pastoral 
interests,  it  is  probable  the  State  Governments  will  again  have  a 
difficult  time  in  the  adjustment  of  their  finances.   With  each 
year  the  expenses  of  the  Commonwealth  Government  show  an 
increase,  and,  so  long  as  there  is  no  corresponding  expansion  in 
customs  receipts,  the  State  treasurers  suffer  owing  to  their 
principal  source  of  revenue,  the  returns  from  the  Conmionwealth, 
being  a  diminishing  quantity.   The  sum  returnable  to  them  this 
year  is  estimated  to  fall  short  of  last  year's  total  by  no  less  than 
dS243,000.    Fortunately  there  appears  to  be  a  fairly  general 
improvement  in  the  railway  revenues  of  the  various  States  this 
year,  which  will  help  to  redress  the  losses  in  customs  receipts,  but 
none  the  less  the  strictest  economy  will  be  requisite  if  deficits 
are  to  be  avoided. 

Although  the  conditions  of  business  in  Australia  are  quiet, 
the  banks  continue  not  merely  to  maintain  their  position,  but 
even  to  show  increased  profits.  The  Bank  of  New  South 
Wales  has  announced  the  usual  dividend  for  the  half-year  ending 
September  30th  last,  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum. 
de20,000  is  to  be  added  to  reserve  fund  as  compared  with  £15,000 
a  year  ago,  and  as  the  amount  carried  forward  is  practically 
unaltered,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  figures  indicate  an  increase  of 
about  £5000  in  profits.  The  Western  Australian  Bank  continues 
its  record  of  prosperity  in  the  report  to  28th  September.  Though 
the  paid-up  capital  has  been  raised  from  £100,000  to  £125,000 
since  last  year,  the  net  profits  have  risen  in  proportion,  being 
£24,845  as  compared  with  £20,974  in  September  1903.  The  usual 
dividend  of  17^  per  cent,  per  annum  absorbs  only  £10,937  10s., 
and  the  balance  of  net  profits  goes  to  swell  the  amount  carried 
forward,  which  now  reaches  the  large  sum  of  £27,288. 

Though  the  New  Zealand  Government  treasurer  has  more 
than  once  of  late  expressed  his  independence  of  the  London 
market,  he  has  readily  taken  advantage  of  the  first  favourable 
opportunity  for  raising  a  loan  here.  The  prospectus  issued  early 
in  the  month  on  behalf  of  the  New  Zealand  Government  offering 
£1,000,000  in  seven  year  debentures  bearing  4  per  cent,  interest 
undoubtedly  appeared  at  an  auspicious  moment  and  proved  an 
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attraction  to  the  investing  public.  The  nominal  price  of  issue 
was  par,  but,  making  allowance  for  discount  on  instalments 
extending  to  21st  March,  the  actual  price  is  under  JB99  155. ; 
holders  are  to  be  allowed  the  option  to  convert  into  3^  per  cent, 
inscribed  stock  any  time  after  1st  January,  1905,  on  terms  varying 
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according  to  rate  of  conversion.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  con- 
ditions of  issne  were  very  favonrable  to  investors,  and  it  is  not 
snrprising  that  the  amount  was  over  subscribed  in  the  brief 
period  during  which  the  list  remained  open.  The  success  of  this 
issue  will  place  New  Zealand  in  a  comfortable  position  as  regards 
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her  public  works  finance  for  some  time  to  come,  snd  thoogh  the 
Colony  has  a  considerable  amotmt  of  short-dated  debentnxes 
falling  due  this  year,  their  renewal  will  probably  be  effected 
without  difficulty. 

South  African  Government  securities  have  been  as  much 
depressed  as  any  by  the  fear  of  new  issues,  for  the  country  has 
been  very  prominent  in  its  loan  demands  during  the  past  year. 
Natal  has  managed  to  obtain  a  second  loan  of  two  millions 
sterling  on  Si  per  cent,  stock  at  96  within  eight  months  of  her 
previous  issue.  It  is  understood,  however,  that  the  amount  was 
only  just  covered  by  the  public  subscriptions.  The  cdony's 
trade  returns,  by  the  way,  continue  to  show  recovery  from 
the  disorganising  effects  of  the  war.  The  imports  still  show  a 
decrease  as  compared  to  last  year,  when  there  was  an  exceptional 
and  exaggerated  demand  for  supplies.  The  exports,  however, 
are  on  the  increase.   For  the  first  nine  months  of  the  current 
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year  there  is  a  notable  advance  of  nearly  40  per  cent,  in  tonnage 
of  coal  exported. 

The  extreme  depression  and  stagnation  which  prevailed  in 
South  Africa  for  the  greater  part  of  1904  is  shown  in  the 
reports  of  two  of  the  most  important  banks  in  the  country, 
which  make  up  their  accounts  to  September  80.  The  African 
Banking  Corporation,  for  instance,  reports  a  gross  profit  for  the 
psst  half  year  of  £100,000,  against  £114,500  for  the  corresponding 
period  of  1903.   The  dividend  of  6  per  cent,  is,  however,  main- 
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tained,  £10,000  plaoed  to  reserve  and  £4&4A  carried  forward. 
The  £5  shares  of  the  bank  stand  at  6^  and  therefore  yield  as  much 
as  per  cent,  on  the  basis  of  the  current  rate  of  dividend.  The 
corporation  has  some  forty  branches  in  the  principal  centres  in 
South  Africa,  and  should,  of  course,  immediately  participate  in 
the  better  commercial  conditions  now  prevailing.  The  important 
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Robinson  South  Afriean  Banking  Company,  too,  records  a  serece 
decline  in  business  for  the  past  year.  The  directors  have  adopted 
the  conservative  course  of  paying  only  5  per  cent,  this  year,  and 
adding  as  much  as  £27,500  to  the  oariy-forward,  bringing  it  up 
to  £68,600. 

The  remarks  of  the  chairman.  Mi.  J.  B.  Bobinson,  on  the 
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Soaih  Afrioan  oaflook  ace  alwajB  regftxded  with  considerable 
interaet,  and  some  of  hia  optimiatio  atatementa  at  the  last  meeting 
ore  worth  recording  here.  One  of  the  moat  atriking  events  of  the 
laat  two  months,  he  said,  waa  that  native  labonr  was  increasing, 
and  if  they  conld  only  continue  for  a  few  montha  aa  they  had 
been  going  on  for  the  laat  two  or  three  months,  before  six  or 
eight  months  were  over  every  stamp  wonld  be  at  work,  and  new 
mines  wonld  be  erecting  stamps  for  the  purpose  of  still  further 
increasing  the  production  of  gold.  No  one  could  possibly  say  what 
the  output  would  be  if  they  got  a  proper  supply  of  labour.  It 
would  be  simply  colossal. 

Turning  from  these  bright  visions  of  the  future  to  the  latest 
returns  as  to  the  present  position,  it  is  satisfactory  to  note  that 
the  increase  in  the  labour  supply  is  indeed  being  maintained. 
The  native  supply  records  a  net  addition  of  2572  during  November, 
while  the  number  of  Chinese  employed  was  increased  by  6348,  a 
larger  batch  of  arrivala  than  for  any  previous  month.  The 
following  table  shows  the  position  for  each  month  since  the 
returns  were  first  issued : 
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In  the  circumstances  the  November  output  from  the  Band 
showed  another  satisfactory  increase,  and  it  is  now  hoped  that  the 
total  for  1904  will  come  up  to  that  for  the  year  in  which  the  war 
commenced.  The  following  Table  (see  next  page)  enables  com- 
parison with  that  and  subsequent  years,  but  it  must  be  noted 
that  it  is  only  since  the  war  that  the  returns  have  been  rendered 
in  fine  ounces. 
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1904. 

1908. 

1902. 
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April  .    .  . 
May       .  . 
June  .    .  . 
July  .    .  . 
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October  .  . 
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888,824 
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808,242 
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814,480 
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886,167 
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199,279 
196,618 
217,466 
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286,061 
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£994,606 
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70^840 
81,406 
104,137 
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188,603 
143,780 
149,179 
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181,489 
187,876 
196,028 

48^010 
426,166 
464,086 
460,849 
466,463 
467,371 
478,498 
483,108 
436,666 
19,906 
61,780 
78,670 

Total  . 

8,409,899 

£14,482,242 

2,968,749 

1,704,410 

4,366,797 

y  After  their  repeated  spurts  on  the  strength  of  the  run  of  gold 
discoveries  in  Bhodesia— first,  the  banket  in  the  Lomagnnda 
district,  then  the  alluvial  discoveries  in  the  Victoria  district,  and 
finally,  the  reports  from  the  same  district  of  auriferous  banket 
similar  to  the  Black  Beef  of  the  Transvaal — Bhodesian  shares 
have  settled  down  to  await  further  developments  from  these 
properties.  The  official  report  of  the  Chartered  Company's 
engineer  on  the  alluvial  discoveries  has  not  yet  arrived.  The 
output  of  gold  from  Bhodesia  for  November  shows  another 
increase  on  the  previous  highest  return,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  Table  giving  the  monthly  returns  for  the  past  six 
yean^: 
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OS. 
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13,387 

6,388 
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Marob  .... 

17,766 
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17,862 

20,737 

17,669 

14,998 

6,466 

6,766 

19,424 

33,187 

19,698 

14,460 

6,664 

4,989 

Juie  .... 

20,402 

33,166 

16,843 

14,868 

6,186 

6,104 

July  .... 

24,889 

38,671 

16,386 

16,661 

6,788 

6,081 

August .... 

94,669 

19,187 

16,747 

14,784 

10,188 

8,177 

September .    .  . 

96,039 

18,741 

16,164 

18,968 

10,749 

6,668 

October    .    .  . 

84,919 

17,918 

16,849 

14,608 

10,737 

4,376 

November .    .  . 

36,188 

16,714 

16,988 

16,486 

9,169 

4,671 

December  .    .  . 

18,760 

16,810 

16,174 

9,468 

6,389 

Total  .  . 

389,616 

881,873 

194,868 

178,069 

91,940 

66,818 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  output  for  the  first  eleven  months  of 
1904  exceeds  that  for  the  whole  of  the  preceding  year. 

Crown  Colony  securities  have  remained  practically  stationary. 
The  only  noticeable  improvement  is  in  the  3^^  per  cent.  Inscribed 
Stock  of  Sierra  Leone,  the  latest  colony  to  add  a  trustee  invest- 
ment to  the  market.  An  interesting  Egyptian  report  is  that  of 
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the  Delta  Light  Bailways,  whose  receipts  for  the  year  ended 
September  30  showed  an  advance  of  nearly  26  per  cent,  over 
those  for  the  preceding  year,  cotton  freights  providing  a  sub- 
stantial proportion  of  increase.  The  51^  per  cent.  Preference 
Shares  get  5  per  cent,  for  the  year  against  only  4  per  cent,  for 
1902-3. 

Tbustbb. 

December  20^,  1904. 
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A  BRITISH  RECORD -IN  BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION 


While  no  one  desires  to  discourage  the  love  of  the  picturesque, 
especially  in  a  nation  not  universaJly  regarded  as  actively  artistic, 
it  is  clear  that  the  tendency  to  look  at  the  world  through  dramatic 
spectacles  is  the  cause  of  distorted  vision.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  story  of  colonial  development.  The  average  man  is  familiar 
only  with  those  parts  of  the  story  which  have  found  their  way 
into  works  of  fiction  or  have  formed  the  outstanding  features  of 
history.  Yet  every  one  acquainted  with  the  real  life  of  the 
colonies  knows  that  these  events,  which  loom  so  large  in  the 
popular  view,  are  merely  incidents — however  important— in  a 
long  fight  with  the  forces  of  nature  and  circumstance  undertaken 
by  thousands  of  obscure  and  forgotten  men. 

History,  to  be  truthful,  should  therefore  be  written  from 
the  practical  point  of  view  as  well  as  from  the  picturesque. 
Eightly  considered,  however,  the  practical  is  seldom  without 
some  element  of  the  picturesque,  or  at  least  of  interest.  There 
are  many  engineering  feats,  both  at  home  and  in  the  colonies,  which 
reveal  even  more  vividly  than  the  customary  events  of  history, 
the  qualities  which  have  built  up  the  greatness  of  the  Empire. 
One  may  argue  that  they  are  merely  commercial  qualities, 
exercised  for  no  more  noble  end  than  that  of  successful  business 
enterprise ;  but  if  one  were  to  eliminate  these  same  qualities  from 
the  true  story  of  nation-building,  it  would  be  surprising  how 
little  of  substantial  and  enduring  value  would  remain. 

The  importance  of  these  qualities  is,  in  fact,  strongly  reflected 
in  the  agitation  which  arises  when  any  diminution  in  the  com- 
mercial spirit  of  a  nation  begins  to  show  itself.  The  weakening 
of  that  spirit  is  recognised  as  the  first  sign  of  national  decay. 
The  powerful  business  energy  of  the  American  and  the  German 
is  repeatedly  held  up  to  the  emulation  of  the  Briton. 

For  these  reasons  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  show  a  due 
appreciation  of  at  least  the  exceptional  triumphs  which  have 
been  achieved  under  British  enterprise.  Apart  altogether  from 
fiscal  considerations,  the  prevalence  of  the  idea  that  the  British 
engineer  and  business  man  is  being  outstripped  by  his  rivals  is 
due  in  great  measure  to  the  readiness  of  our  press  to  exaggerate 
minor  achievements  due  to  the  latter  and  to  give  altogether 
inadequate  pubUcity  to  really  conspicuous  achievements  .within 
our  own  gates. 
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An  important  example  is  afforded  by  the  stir  which  was 
recently  made  regarding  a  record  in  building  construction  made 
by  the  application  of  American  hustling  methods  to  the  inertia  of 
the  British  workman.  Newspaper  upon  newspaper  drew  from  it 
the  usual  moral  of  British  business  decadence.  Yet  when  a 
British  contractor  performs  what  is  in  some  ways  a  superior  feat, 
as  in  the  work  about  to  be  described,  there  is  only  the  faintest 
echo  of  congratulation  in  the  columns  of  our  patriotic  press.  And 
this  is  only  one  case  out  of  many. 

The  photographs  in  this  article  give  a  graphic  picture  of  this 
remarkable  achievement.  The  building  represented  is  an  im- 
portant addition  to  the  factory  from  which  the  Singer  Manufac- 
turing Company  supphes  Britain  and  its  colonies  with  their 
sewing  machines. 

The  capacity  of  these  works  is  already  enormous.  About 
9,000  hands  are  employed;  and,  as  the  factory  lies  some  eight 
miles  west  of  Glasgow,  a  special  service  of  twelve  trains 
each  way  per  day  is  maintained  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
"  hands."  The  average  rate  of  output  is  over  3000  complete 
machines  each  day — suflScient,  one  might  think,  for  the  whole  of 
the  world.  But  the  company  has  large  factories  also  in  America, 
Germany,  and  in  Russia,  supplying  wide  ranges  of  territory,  and 
the  capacity  of  the  British  factory  was  found  to  be  insufficient  for 
the  sections  allotted  to  it. 

Some  time  ago,  therefore,  the  company  determined  to  bring 
the  output  of  the  British  works  up  to  the  enormous  total  of  one 
million  machines  per  annum ;  and  to  do  that  it  was  found 
necessary  to  construct  an  entirely  new  cabinet  department,  where 
the  wood-work  in  connection  with  the  sewing  machines  could  be 
turned  out  in  adequate  voliune.  The  result  was  the  cabinet 
factory,  in  the  construction  of  which  a  new  record  in  rapid  building 
was  achieved. 

The  contract  was  given  to  the  same  firm — Messrs.  Robert 
McAlpine  and  Sous,  of  Glasgow — as  had  constructed  the  original 
factory  twenty-one  years  before.  Owing  to  the  urgency  of  the 
demand  for  additional  accommodation,  a  time-limit  of  six  months 
was  imposed  upon  the  contractors. 

The  reproductions  convey  some  idea  of  the  size  of  the  building, 
which  was  800  feet  in  length,  80  feet  wide,  and  constructed  with 
six  floors  making  a  total  height  of  90  feet.  A  more  adequate 
impression  of  its  magnitude  is,  however,  conveyed  by  the  com- 
parison with  a  line  of  ordinary  three-storey  houses,  40  feet  wide, 
stretching  for  a  distance  of  one  mile.  It  was  the  duty  of  the 
contractors  to  complete  that  enormous  structure  from  foundation 
to  coping  stone  and  make  it  ready  for  occupation  within  six 
short  months. 
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The  illustration  given  below  shows  the  state  of  afifairs  early  in 
March  of  the  present  year.  A  start  had  then  been  made  with 
the  foundations  and  the  erection  of  large  steam  cranes  for  the 
handling  of  the  building  materials. 

At  the  outset  an  unexpected  difficulty  was  encountered.  The 
site  of  the  building  is  close  to  the  Kiver  Clyde  and  in  excavating 
for  the  foundations  at  the  north  end  of  the  site  one  of  the  old  beds 
of  the  stream  was  disclosed  near  the  surface.  The  soft  shelly 
material  being  unsuited  for  building  purposes,  a  trench  over  20 
feet  in  depth  had  to  be  dug  before  the  firm  clay  was  reached  and 
a  foundation  capable  of  standing  a  test  load  of  9  tons  per 


SINGER  CABINET  FACTORY:   PRELIMINARY  OPERATIONS,  IItH  MARCH. 

square  foot  was  obtained.  While  this  additional  work  was  in 
progress  the  foundations  at  the  other  end,  where  sound  material 
was  discovered  at  a  depth  of  5  feet,  were  progressing  rapidly; 
and  in  spite  of  the  difficulty  encountered,  the  entire  foundations 
were  completed  by  the  26th  of  the  same  month,  and  at  various 
points  the  rearing  of  the  walls  had  already  begun. 

Thereafter  the  building  rose  at  the  rate  of  practically  one 
floor  per  month.  Every  thirty  days  saw  another  2000  feet  of 
solid  brick  wall  rise  another  15  feet  and  all  the  internal  walls, 
columns  and  flooring,  constructed  up  to  the  same  level  in  the  same 
time.  The  initial  delay  was  so  well  overcome  that  the  contractors 
were  able  to  hand  the  building  over  a  few  days  before  the  end  of 
the  narrow  time-limit. 
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The  illustrations  show  even  to  the  layman  that  this  rapidity 
of  erection  was  not  accomplished  at  ihe  sacrifice  of  solidity. 
Owing  to  the  great  weight  of  machinery  which  each  floor  had 
to  carry,  it  was  necessary  for  the  work  to  be  of  exceptional 
strength  throughout;  and  the  plans  and  specifications  of  the 
architect  of  the  building,  Mr.  Eobert  Whyte,  show  that  the 
structure  was  not  one  to  which  the  builders  could  apply  the 
"  hustling "  methods  which  were  the  secret  of  the  records  to 
which  so  much  attention  was  recently  given. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  all  the  work  was  done  on  time  rates, 
in  order  to  ensure  its  thoroughness,  special  industry  and  skill 
being  rewarded  by  the  payment  of  a  higher  rate  than  the 
average.  About  800  men  were  employed  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  the  work,  and  from  the  rates  paid — averaging  from  a  mini- 
mum of  22s,  to  over  605.  per  week  —  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  wisdom  of  employing  a  high  standard  of  labour  was  fully 
recognised. 

The  foundations  themselves  were  built  to  a  breadth  varying 
between  8  feet  6  inches  and  10  feet,  while  the  walls  were  3  feet 
thick  at  the  base  and  18  inches  thick  at  the  upper  floors.  The 
walls  were  further  strengthened  by  butts  4  feet  in  width  and 


FIRST  FLOOR  COMPLETED,  IItH  APRIL. 


projecting  18  inches  from  the  face  of  the  wall,  placed  at  short 
intervals. 

These  dimensions,  together  with  the  particulars  of  construction 
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to  be  mentioned  hereafter,  show  that  the  building  was  of  an 
onasually  substantial  character;  and  that  fact,  combined  with 
the  conditions  under  which  the  workmen  were  paid,  makes  it 


clear  that  some  other  reason  than  that  of  rushing  the  work 
through  at  high  pressure  must  underlie  the  success  of  the  con- 
tractors in  finishing  the  work  so  promptly. 

The  reason  in  question  was  that  exceptional  forethought  was 
exercised,  not  only  in  the  actual  work  of  construction,  but  in  the 
even  more,  important  direction  of  assembling  the  masses  of 
different  necessary  building  materials  at  the  right  time  and  in 
the  right  quantities.  Considering  the  amount  and  vajriety  of 
these  materials,  this  can  have  been  no  easy  matter.  Supplies 
of  slag,  slag-sand,  and  cement  had  to  be  prepared  for  the  7000 
tons  of  concrete  used  in  the  flooring ;  the  steel  and  iron  for  the 
flooring  and  internal  columns  amounted  to  4000  tons,  while 
14,000  tons  of  a  special  material  named  ferrolithic  had  to 
be  used  as  a  fire-excluding  casing  for  both  floors  and  columns ; 
and  the  remainder  of  the  structure  required  1500  tons  of  timber 
and  23,000  tons  of  brick. 

In  the  marshalling  of  these  different  materials  on  the  field  of 
action  at  the  exact  day  or  hour  on  which  they  were  wanted  lay 
the  secret  of  this  successful  record.  In  so  far  as  it  constitutes 
a  triumph  it  was  a  triumph  of  pre-organisation.  And  no  one  who 
has  not  undertaken  the  responsibility  of  arranging  for  the  deUvery 
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of  large  amounts  of  miscellaneous  materials  at  different  periods  can 
realise  the  measure  of  forethought  required  for  the  proper  execu- 
tion of  the  task*  In  this  case  the  time-limit  was  not  exceeded 
mainly  because  this  vital  part  of  the  enterprise  was  carried  on 
without  a  single  hitch. 

An  interesting  device  was  adopted  to  secure  an  ample  supply 
of  bricks  for  the  walls.  Messrs.  Mc Alpine  and  Sons  were 
engaged  at  the  same  time  on  excavations  for  a  station  on  the 
North  British  Bail  way  in  Glasgow,  and  these  excavations 
furnished  large  quantities  of  brick-clay  of  good  quality.  With 
a  ready  business  instinct  the  contractors  decided  to  make  use  of 
this  clay  in  connection  with  the  Singer  enterprise. 


WALLS  COMPLETED  TO  FIFTH  FLOOR,  IItH  JUNE. 


The  clay  was  conveyed  to  the  site  of  the  new  cabinet  factory, 
where  a  temporary  brick-making  plant  was  erected,  and  supplied 
large  quantities  of  bricks.  Those  that  were  not  used  for  the 
cabinet  factory  were  returned  to  form  the  lining  for  the  tunnels 
at  the  new  station.  This  arrangement  secured  economy  of  time 
and  money,  besides  guaranteeing  the  contractors  against  any 
shortage  of  bricks  for  the  cabinet  factory. 

Another  interesting  feature  of  the  new  building  was  the 
extensive  use  of  ferrolithic.  As  this  is  a  new  stone  with  a 
promising  future  it  deserves  a  word  of  explanation.  Messrs. 
McAlpine  were  among  the  first  to  use  concrete  on  a  large  scale 
in  building  construction,  and  their  example  in  this  direction  has 
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been  widely  followed.  Now  they  appear  as  the  pioneei*s  of  a 
much  stronger  material  and  one  with  a  wider  range  of  uses. 
Instead  of  using  stone  and  ordinary  sand  to  mix  with  cement  to 
form  the  concrete,  the  slag  which  is  a  by-product  of  the  Siemens- 
Martin  and  other  steel  furnaces  is  employed.  This  steel  slag 
is  crushed  to  cubes  of  about  li  inches  in  diameter,  and  the 
powder  produced  in  the  process  is  also  used  in  preference  to 
ordinary  sand.  With  four  parts  of  slag,  one  of  this  sand,  and 
one  of  Portland  cement  a  material  is  produced  which  is  not  only 
of  great  strength  but  of  close  grain.  Tests  which  have  been 
made  prove  that  ferrolithic,  as  this  material  has  been  named, 
shows  a  tensile  strength  fifty  per  cent,  greater  than  that  of  first- 
class  concrete  made  with  similar  proportions  of  granite  crushings 
and  with  other  conditions  equal.  It  has  the  important  merit 
of  smoothness,  so  that  a  clean  firm  surface  is  obtained  which 
requires  no  plastering. 

This  material  was  used  in  floors,  joists  and  columns.  Fot 
the  floors  it  was  laid  on  boarding  under  and  around  the  joists, 


BUILDING  COMPLF.TED  WITHIII  SIX  MONTHS  (IItH  AUGUST). 


forming  a  floor  about  4  inches  deep  between  the  joists.  After 
that  had  been  allowed  to  set  for  ten  days  the  boards  were  removed 
and  wooden  joists  laid  diagonally  on  it  at  18  inch  intervals. 
Ferrolithic  was  again  worked  flush  with  these  timbers,  adding 
two  inches  to  the  thickness  of  the  floor;  and  above  that  again 
two  layers  of  timber  flooring  were  laid.    Thus  a  fire-proof  floor, 
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8  inches  thick,  and  capable  of  carrying  a  load  of  300  pounds  per 
square  foot,  was  formed. 

As  for  the  columns  which  supported  the  floors,  they  were 
made  of  steel  cased  with  at  least  1^  inch  thickness  of  feirolithic. 
So  strong  is  the  new  material  that  the  steel  might  have  been 
omitted  without  seriously  weakening  the  structure.  Besides 
strengthening  the  steel  framework  ft  protects  it  from  the  action 
of  fire  and  prevents  the  twisting  under  the  action  of  heat  which 
is  so  fatal  in  structures  where  there  is  a  large  amount  of  un- 
protected steel-work.    The  roof  was  also  made  of  ferrolithic. 

The  Singer  factory  as  a  whole  has  an  excellent  record  as 
regards  immunity  from  fire,  and  elaborate  precautions  have  been 
taken  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  any  outbreak  which  might 
occur  in  the  new  cabinet  department. 

From  the  above  description  of  the  framework  it  will  be  seen 
that  it  is  practically  fire-proof.  In  cabinet-works,  however, 
it  is  necessary  to  store  a  considerable  quantity  of  wood,  varnish 
and  other  inflammable  materials ;  and  to  guard  against  that  special 
risk  there  is  a  complete  system  of  automatic  sprinklers  and 
special  provision  for  the  rapid  escape  of  the  workpeople.  On 
every  floor  the  building  is  divided  into  four  compartments  by 
thick  fire-excluding  walls  of  brickwork. 

In  each  wall  there  are  two  openings  with  double  fire-proof 
doors,  formed  of  three  layers  of  wood  lined  with  tin — a  form 
which  has  been  proved  by  experience  to  be  superior  in  fire- 
resisting  qualities  to  any  metal.  Similar  doors  are  fitted  in  all 
entrances  and  exits.  The  doors  in  the  dividing-walls  close 
automatically  on  the  outbreak  of  tire.  In  the  ordinary  way 
they  are  held  open  by  a  balanced  weight,  the  chain  supporting 
which  is  held  by  a  solder  joint  which  melts  when  the  temperature 
becomes  abnormal  and  allows  the  door  to  shut.  By  this  means 
any  outbreak  of  fire  is  confined  to  the  compartment  in  which  it 
originates.  Each  compartment  has  its  special  sprinklers  which 
can  pour  tons  of  water  on  to  the  fire. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  wide  stairways  communicating 
with  each  floor  there  are  outside  gangways  enabling  workers 
to  pass  from  one  compartment  to  another  should  fire  break  oat 
and  the  doors  on  the  dividing  wall  close.  On  the  top  floor  there 
are  ladders  leading  to  the  roof,  and  at  each  end  of  the  building 
there  is  a  wide  outside  stairway  communicating  with  all  floors 
and  with  the  roof. 

For  these  particulars  regarding  this  interesting  British  record 
in  building  construction,  and  for  the  illustrations  accompanying 
this  article,  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Andrew  Keid,  C.E.,  the  chief 
engineer  of  Messrs.  Bobert  McAlpine  and  Sons. 
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PRICE  THREEPENCE. 


A  fac-simile  of  the  Letter  written  by  His 
Majesty  King  Edward  VII  to  his  people  on 
the  eve  of  the  Coronation. 

The  Letter,  which  is  printed  on  hand-made 
paper  similar  to  that  used  by  the  King,  forms 
a  unique  and  historical  souvenir. 


Addrbss  (enclosing  fee  for  postage), 

MANAGER,  TOc  Empire  IRcpiew, 

MACMILLAN  &  CO., 
St.  Mabtin'b  Stbbet,  LONDON,  W.C. 


Digitized  by 


AD  VERTiaBMBNTB, 


Bank  of  Montreal 


1S17. 


Capital  paid  up  ...  £2,876.712. 
Reserve  Fond  ...  £2,054.794. 
Undivided  Proflts  ...  £76,846. 


BOAJlD  OF  DiBBOTOBfl  AMD  HbJLD  OfFIGB  : 

MONTREAL. 

Gbhkb^  Mahaqbb  : 
E.  8.  0LOU8TON,  Esq.,  Mostbbai<. 


LONDON  OFFICES: 
22,  ABCHURCH  LANE,  E.C. 


Committee : 

LOBD  SOULTHOOHA  AHD  MOUVT  BOTAL,  0.C.M.G. 
THOMAS  BKOnru,  Siq. 
■anagep :  Auxahdu  LAve. 


FIHAHOIAL  A6EIIT8  OF  THE  SOVERNMENT  OF 
THE  DOMIHIOH  OF  OANAOA. 


Undertake  Monetary  BturineBB  with  All 
Parte  of  Canada,  Newfonndland,  and  the 
United  States,  and  iasne  Sterling  and 
Cnrrenoy  Drafts  and  Cable  Transfers. 


THE  CANADIAN  BANK 

OF  COMMERCE, 

WITH  WHICH  ABl  DTOORPOKATHD 

THE  BANK  OF  BRITI8N  COLUMBIA  iUlO  THE 

NiaiFAX  wmmj&MfNin. 

PAID-UP  CAPITAr-  f8,700,000  (£1.787,671), 
RESERVE  (£616,438). 
Head  Office   ..      .:  TORONTO. 

General  MarMiger-a  E.  WALKER. 

London  Offioe:— 60,  LOMBARD  STREET,  LO. 

M9W  York  OjSlM.^ie,  EXCHAMBE  PUO£. 

BMLAN0HS8  OF  TMM  BANK  IN  CANADA. 
ONTARIO  :- 

Ajr.  Burte.  B«Il«tin«.  B«rilxi4  Blenbelm,  Bnmtlmrd.  OtTQI*. 
Ohstituin.  O^Uncwoaa,  Dmden,  Dondaj,  DunnrllU,  Fort 


Fnaeeg,  OalW  C 


I,  Goelph,  Il&juiliou,  Ixtodoa,  Ormngtt- 


Tills,  OUav*.  Pferta,  FkrUilU,  Peterboro'.  Fort  Peny.  Batny 
lUrer,  St.  Oatliarfiim.  Samia.  8&iUt  Bte.  Mule.  Maftlk. 
Simooe,  Stratford.  8trathn»7,  Tonmto  (8  OfflcoiK  Tg 
Junction.  Walk«Ttoo,  WalkerrOK  Watarloo,  Wiarton.1 
■or.  Wooditook. 
NEW  BRUNSWICK  :-Sa£kvaU,  St.  John. 
NOVA    500r/il :  -  AnbMvU    AatlgoBldi,  BurlMtoo. 
BridMvafttf .  Oannlnc  Halifax.  LvnentMui.  MMfflkwi. 
N«wl31a«iow.  Funboro',  ShalbwiM.  Sprln^iiirSrdiMy.  O.B.. 
Traro,  Wlndaor. 

MANITOBA   AJfb   N.W.    TMRBITOILm C^MUf, 

Gnndview.  lanlafafl.  Uoj^aSSm,  MadiefaM  Hat.  Moow- 
jaw.  MooMmin.  N««i|awa.  Fonoka.  Fvtttm^UrTnU*,  Prtnoe 
Alboft,  H0d  Dmt  (Alberta).  lUgiiia.  Swmn  BItw.  Trahma. 
WinniMgUoOoaa). 
YUKON  TMBBITOItr>-D^irm»a,  WblU  Hocm. 
BBITiaH  COLUMBIA  .-AtUa.  Oraabmk.  Famte.  OrM- 
wood.  KamlooK  Ladynith.  Maaalnia  Nalaoo.  New  Weat- 

minaUr.  Vanoouvar  (t  ofltoea).  Tloioria. 
IN  THE  UNITED  ST  A  TES  .-New  lorkjf .  Y.    Bui  Ffan- 
daocCaL  SeaUla.Waah.  Fwtlaad.  Ore.  Skaffway.  Alaaka^ 
SDadal  faeOUiaa  aflbidad  for  makiiiff  tnaaten,  eto..  lo 
MAinroaA  and  the  Nobth-Wmt  TaaBitoaiM. 

8.  CAMISON  ALSXAKDBR,  Umian  Mtammgtr, 


THE  BANK  OF  BRITISH  NORTH  AMERICA. 

JBaTABLI8HJBJ>  ZN  1886. 
INCORPORATED  BY  ROYAL  CHARTER,  1840. 
Paid-up  Capital   £1.000.000    |    ReMrve  Fund  «400,000 

Head  Office :  6,  QRAOEOHUROH  STRErr,  LONDON,  La 

Secretary,  A.  G.  WALLIS.  London  Office  Manager:  W.  8.  GOLDBY. 

The  Bank  nants  dimfU  and  Telemphie  Tnosfers  upon  its  Branohes  in  the  Prorinees  of  Qiiebee, 
Ontario,  Manitoba,  Nova  Sootia,  New  Bnmswiok,  and  British  Golmnbia,  and  in  the  Morth-West 
Territories :  also  upon  iu  Agents  in  New  York,  San  Fianeiseo,  and  Chieago.  Similar  remittanoss  can 
be  arrsnged  throngh  the  Bank's  eorrespondents  in  the  chief  eitiss  and  towns  in  the  Unltsd  Kingdom. 

Drsfts  and  Telegiaphie  Trsasfers  are  also  issued  upon  Dawson  Qtty  (Klondyke). 

Bills.  Coupons,  etc.,  pnrehased  or  forwarded  for  collection. 

Piiichaseand$aleofStocks,Gollectionof  Diridsnds,  and  banking  business  gen^ 
thronghoat  the  Dominion  of  Ganada  and  the  United  States. 

Deposits  are  receiTed  in  the  London  Office  at  rates  which  may  be  obtained  on  appUcatioa. 


Tbe  Bank  of  Adelaide. 

Incotporatad  bj  Act  of  Psillsment,  IMS. 

CAPITAL  £600,000,  III  100,000  8NABE8  0F£6  EAON 

(With  power  to  inoresM  to  £l,00O,00O)i 

PaM-up  CsipltsU  

UnesUM  CsipltsU  


LImtolllty  of  Propritora  000,000 

H9Ed  Oflle&-^D£UID£,  SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 
London  Offee^-lh  LEADENHALL  STREET,  E.O, 

BULB  on  an  the  AnstimlaslaD  Colonlei  porohased 
oreoUeoted. 

DEArra  issoed  and  SBMITTANCBB  cabled,  and 
cTery  other  deeolptkMi  of  Banklnff  and  KKohaaae 
buslnese  transacted.        P.  AKNOLD,  Mmmglr: 


THE 


lestemAnstralianM 

ESTABLISHED  1S41. 

AOTHORISBD  CAPITAL      .     .  £100.000 

mjm  Sham  ef  SM  each.) 

PAm-UP  CAPITAL      .      .     .  £lSi.000 

OMN  flhani  ef  SM  each.) 

EBSSBYBPUND    ....  £800.000 

RBSBRVID  PROFITS  .  .  .  £18.880 
RBSBRVID  LIABILITY  OF  SHARB- 

HOLDBRS   £188.000 

HEAD  OFFICE  -  PERTH,  W.A. 


 _i'BttBldiis  •«*  Rsaheae* 

boaiiiMioonDaeted  with  thajkaetnOaeiaii  Ooleniea  tnaaeeUd. 

LONDON  AGENCY:  THE  BANK  OF  ADELAIDE, 
11,  LEADENNAU  8TREET,  LC. 


Digitized  by 


Ti  JJOVSMTIBEMENTB. 

BANK  OF  NEW  ZEALAND 

BANKERS  TO  THE  NEW  ZEALAND  GOVERNMENT. 

CAPITAL, 

4  >  GuarantMd  Stock  £1,000.000  0  0 

Proforred  Shmf  Inuod  to  Crown  _  ...  ...  ,  ...       500,000  0  0 

Ordliiary  Capital  eaUod  up  undar  **  Bank  of  New  Zealand 

and  BaniElnff  Aet,  1806  "  £600,000  0  0 

Amount  paid  to  March  SI,  1004    481,719  1  «   .  ,  ^ 

 £1,031.718    I  6 

Nominal  Reewe  UaUUty  on  Sharee     485.640  16  8 

HMd  Omoe-WELLINQTON,  NEW  ZEALAND. 

n  ]»  CAaraw  MiUR,  CMnMM.  I     MiKTiii  Ku>SDT,  Iwi.      |    Sir  JAW  FaumntciAflT. 
HAitou)  Bbauobaxp,  Sm.  I     Wiluah  Miuni,  Siq.         |     WILUAM  WATGOI,  Eeq. 

AUDLUTDU  MAClliToeH,  OeiMral  JKiiuv«r. 
London  Omc*-1.  QUEEN  VICTORIA  8TREET,  E.C. 
Gmiti  Dnfta  on  all  Iti  Bnmohet  and  Agendes  in  New  Zealaiid,  Aiutnlla,  and  FljL  Openi  Cmrent  AoeonntB 
for  the  ooBTonlenibe  of  its  Coloniitl  Constitnenta.  9egoti*te«  and  CoUecti  Bills  M7«ble  in  m  put  of  the 
AartnaMian  Oolonlea  and  FIJL  UnderUkea  all  other  deacriptiona  of  Ciolonial  BanklDg  and  MoneUry  Borinan 

The  UnioD  Bank  of  Australia,  Ltd. 

£stttbiM9d  7837:  IneorpomtBd  1880. 

i5!SSSSS3r''*}^88S)  «.•»•«» 

BaaerralJi^ltyofPniprlot^   8,000,000 

Total  Capital  and  Reiervee   .     .  g6,526.000 

Hoed  Ofnce :  71»  Comlilll,  London»  B.C. 

P/JUOTOftK-OboniBD  Jia.  AaBTOH.  Aanca  P.  Blakk.  En. 
m^.  1  AwBom  fiawsa.  Bail..  Obam*  A.  Galtov,  Baa.  a  Willlax  0.  Gn 
RL  Hon.  Lata  Bxummmi  Wu.  B.  MavBcaa.  B«i.;  Okahlm  R 

HsBBT  P.  8ti 
BANKMMS.'JPwM  Bavk  or  Biwlai 
J#aitagar.~A«nrem  0.  Wiuoa.  Big.  Auittmnt  Mtmapm:  

Th0  Bank  hat  Branchta  throughout  tht  Mnelpal  OMtt  tuMi  Towns  of  AuttnUta  and  Now  Zealand. 
Lmm  of  OrtdU  a$td  BftU  an  stBUtad  on  tba  BanM  BnnohaR  tiuxnighoat  the  AutraUaa  Staltf  and  Naw  Zealand. 
flW«mpM0  BgwIWawaw  an  alio  made.  .Billi  an  porohaaed  or  aent  flnr  cioJlartiion, 

DtpMia  an  neeivad  for  fixed  pariodi  on  tenna  whioh  maj  be  aaoeitahud  on  appUoation. 

BANK  OF  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

(M8TABLI8HE1}  1817.) 

PAID-UP  CAPITAL    Z.     Z      Z      Z.      Z     Z.     Z     T..      ...  £8.000.000 

RESERVE  FUND    ^  ^      ^.      ^      ...      ...  1,860.^000 

RESERVE  LIABILITY  OF  PROPRIETORS    2.000.000 

 "   £6.860.000 

L0Jfl}02r  MKBCTOB8. 
B.  LUOAB  TOOTB,  bq.,  H.  P.  POWBUi,  Bm.,  FBXDIRIOK  OBUH,  BK}.,  and 

The  Hon.  Chablbs  Kinnaou)  SIaoullas,  K.L.a 
Datip  OBOKoa,  Mamagtr,    \   JoHV  Ksill  Botp,  AMountaaC 
Lettera  of  Credit  and  BUla  gnated  upon  the  Branohea  Uuooghoat  AuitraUa  and  Kew  Zealand. 
BUla  puTchaaed  or  forwarded  for  oolleotion. 

Depoalta  aeoeired  for  fixed  perloda  on  terma  which  may  be  known  on  appllcatloo. 
Branohea  in  all  the  important  towna  of  Anatralia  and  Kew  Zealand. 


,. :  OHAaLaa  B.  BaMar.  Baa.,  CILB.  \  Jcum  Pamnnec*. 
^iMHBUT.  Bag. ;  Sir  Boav.  G.  W.  HaaaaKr.  O.G.B. ;  Vbe 
PABavBT,  Bag.;  Sir  Wbitbt  B  PaaoaTAL.  K.0.1LG.: 

  .Saaar  P.  Sruaott,  Eai|. 

EANKMBS.-VwM  Bavk  or  BavLAiro joid  Iteain.  Gltv.  Miuj.  Ooman  *  Co. 

~  '  YoiMoar.— WiLUAx  J.  BasAitB.  Bi«.  llaiialBn>.-Jo«aH.  J.  flawa,  Bn. 


raOB>aoBB  omo^e4ik,  oraP  broad  aaPKBMT,  b^cx 

THE  COMMERCIAL  BANKING  COMPANY  OF  SYDNEY,  LTD. 

BWABLTMTIP  1894.  IHOOBPORAIBP  1808. 

CAPITAL  PAID  UP     ...    z   z   :::    :::    zr    ^  isivooo^ooo. 

RESERVE  FUND    1.056.0001 

RESERVE  LIABILITY  OF  PROPRIETORS    1,000^000. 

Mto6.ooo. 

HEAD  OFFICE:  SYDNEY,  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

SYDNEY  BOARD. 

e.  J.COHEN,BBQ..C%afrmAn.  THl  HOB.H.  B.  KATER.  l£.lKC..Z>QmCy-C%«tHwin.  HoH.  H.  MOSES,  1LL.C. 
Hon.  BICHD.  iONES,  M.L.C.    HOP.  F.  T.  HUMPHBBY,  kL.C.  T.  A.  DIBB8,  General  Mama^. 

;■  LONDON  BOARD. 

Office:  18,  Bir^in  Lane,  Lombard  Street. 

F.  H.  DABGAB,  ESQ.  R  W.  LEVY,  ESQ.  HOB.  HENRY  8.  LnTLElOK. 

F.  A.  SCRIVENER,  Mana^.       J.  H.  GREENFIELD,  AceounttmL 
LETTERS  OF  CREDIT  pajaUe  on  denuuid  upon  the  Head  Qffloe  and  Brancfaea  of  thli  Bank  In  New  Soath 

Walea  and  Qaeenaland  are  laaned  by  the  London  Board. 
BILLS  ON  THE  AUSTBALABIAN  COLONIES  pnrehaaed  or  forwarded  for  Oolleotion.  ReBlttanoea  Gabled. 

DEPOSITS  RBCBIVED  for  fixed  perioda  at  ratea  to  be  aaoertalned  on  application.   

Landott  Ofleet  18,  BiiaUn  Xmm,  lembard  Streal,  R.O.  F.  A.  SGRiyBNXR,  MmM^, 


Digitized  by 


AD  VEBTI8BMBNTB. 


THE  BANK  OF  AFRICA,  LIMITED, 

Bankers  to  th«  Imporlal  Qovommant  in  NAtal  and  Orani^  lliv«r  Oolony. 


StIUMuhed  \m^Inoorp€trated  muUr  the  Ccmpaniet  AoU,  1862  to  1877. 


Bu1>i 


iS3,000,000. 


Head  Office 

Cape  Coloiu. 

ALIWAL  KOSTH. 
CAPETOWN. 

Do.    Market  Bnneh. 

Do.    Plein  Street. 

Do.    Strand  Street. 
CATHCABT. 
CLA&BMONT. 
C&ADOCK. 
BAST  LONDON. 
OSAHAMSTOWN. 
G&IQUATOWN. 
KIMBERLKT. 
KING  WILLIAMS- 
MAnKINO.  [TOWN. 
MOSSBL  BAT. 
OUDISHOOKN. 


lVit>ecl   CApitAl       -       -  - 
Za  160,000  Sharea  of  £18  16a.  eaeh. 
Paid-up,  £1,000,000.  Reserve  Fund,  £646,00a 


PAABL. 

PORT  BUZABSTH. 

Do.     da  North  End. 
QCBBNSTOWN. 
SALT  BIYBR. 
8IM0NST0WN. 
8TUTTEKHKIM. 
VEYBUEG. 
WILLOWMOEB. 

Orange  Elver  Colony. 


113,  OANNON  STREET,  LONDON, 

BBAHCHEB, 

HAEEISMITH. 
HBILBRON. 
JAGEBSFONTEIN. 
KBOONSTAD. 
LADYBEAND. 
SBNEKAL. 
8MITHFIELD. 
SPEINGFONTEIN. 
WINBUEO. 

MataL 

DURBAN. 

Do.    The  Point 
IXOPa  I  NEWCASTLE. 
PIETEEMARITZBURO. 
RICHMOND. 
UMZINTO. 
VRIJHBID. 


TraniraaL 

BABBEETON. 
FORDSBIJRG. 
GBEMISTON. 
JOHANNESBURG. 
Do.    Market  Square. 
Do.  PreaidentStreet 
KRUGEE8D0EP. 
UCHTENBURO. 
MIDDBLBUEG. 
PEETORLA. 

Do.     Bait  End. 
Portuguese  East 
AfHea. 


BEIEA.  ' 

LOURENCO  MAEQUES. 
Rhodesia. 

BULAWAYO.  I  GWBLO. 
SALISBUEY.  [ 


UMTAU. 


BETHLEHEM. 
BLOEMPONTBIN. 
BEANDyOET. 
VAURESMITH. 
PICKSBURG. 
FOURIESBUEG. 

Agents  at  Abarcom,  Blantyra,  Chinde,  Chiromo,  and  Fort  Jameson. 
BOAMn  OP  BIRBCTOBS. 
W.  PLBMING  BLAINE,  Bmi..  Chairman.      |  AETHUR  A.  PRASER,  En. 

EOBEET  W.  CHAMNBY,  Biq.  EOCHFOET  MAGUIEBriSiq. 

OWEN  R.  DUNELL,  Biq.  HERMAN  B.  SIM,  Biq. 

JOHN  YOUNG,  Baq. 
GtnmU  Momagmr-'k.  G.  MULIINS.        Dmty  O^nertU  Managm^JL  WIGHT. 
S0cr$tmry  amd  Ltmdom  Managtr—R,  G.  DAVIS. 
BANMLBMIS, 

THE  LONDON  JOINT  STOCK  BANK,  LTD.        I  THE  BANK  OF  SCOTLAND. 

Letters  of  Credit  and  Drafts  Israed.  BUla  purchased  and  collected,  and  all  other  banking  boilness 
traniaeted  with  Sooth  AMca.  Eemittancee  made  by  telegraph.  The  porchase  and  eale  undertaken  of 
Colonial  CK>Temment  and  other  aecurltlea.  Deposits  receiyed  for  one  to  fire  years  at  rates  which  may 
be  aacertalned  on  applicatioo. 

THE  RHODESIA  RAILWAYS, 

UMITED. 

SOUTHERN  ROUTE  TO  RHODESIA 

Via  CJLPX2  TOWN. 

Passengers  can  now  book  from  Cape  Town  to 

KIMBERLEY,        VRYBURG,        MAFEKING,  BULAWAY 

MATOPOS,  WANKIE,  GWELO,  GWANDA, 

SELUKWE,  SALISBURY,      UMTALI,  BEIRA. 


let  OlsMC. 

£         9.  d. 


Ola 
s. 


Srd  OlsMS. 

£     9,  d. 


CAPE  TOWN  TO  BULAWAYO  12  62  960  6  13  6 
CAPE  TOWN  TO  SAUSBURY  16  9  1  11  9  11  6  18  8 
CIRCULAR  TOURIST  TICKETS       36  o  o  26  o  o 

(Available  for  Two  Months) 
A  splendidly  equipped  Train-de-Luze,  with  Sleeping,  Dining,  and  Buffet  Cars, 
runs  between  Cape  Town  and  Buiawayo. 

AVERAQB  TIME: 

London  to  Cape  Town  by  fast  Steamer  (S^N^l  miles)   17  Days. 

Cape  Town  to  Bnlawayo  by  Rail  (1,362  miles)    Si  Days» 

Farther  particulars,  and  information  with  regard  to  QoodB  Bates,  may  be  obtained  at 

the  Company's  Offices, 

a,  I^ondLoxi  IVall  BuildLlxitf s,  I^ondLoxi,  E.G. 

Digitized  by  Google 
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ADVSBTUXMXNTtL 


All  persons  desiring  to  know  the  opinions  of  the 
various  Colonial  communities  upon  Mr,  Chamberlain's 
fiscal  policy  should  not  fail  to  peruse  the  following^ 
articles.  The  numbers  containing  them  can  be 
obtained  direct  from  the  Publishers  or  through  any 
bookseller, 

PBICB   ONB  SHILLING  EACH. 


Title  of  Article. 
The  British  Empire 

The  War  of  Trade 
between  Great  Britain 
and  America 

Britain's  Duty  to  British 
Labour 

The  Unity  of  the  British 
Empire 

How  to  Respond  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales' Appeal 

Britain's  Meat  Supply 

The  Outlook  for  British 
Commerce 

Tasmania  as  a  Manu- 
facturing Centre 

An  Imperial  Alliance 

Stepping  Stones  to 
Closer  Union 


The    Coronation  Con- 
ference 

Subsidies  to  Shipping 
The  Empire  for  its  People 

Why  Colonials  are  not 
Free  Traders 

Imperial  Aspects  of  the 
Coal  Question 


Name  of  Author. 

His  Orace   the   Duu  of 
Dbyqnbhirb,  E.G. 

Sir    Alexandbb  BsifDSL, 

K.C.I.B. 
Sir  DouGULfl  Fox,  C.B. 
Sir  Alfred  Hiokmak,  M.P. 

Edward  Rab  Davbon 


The  late  Mr.  Jnstioe  Mills, 
K.C. 

0.  EiNLOCH  GOOKB 


Sir  E.  Montague  Nelson, 
K.C.M.G. 

M.  Ds  P.  Webb 


BcjssELL  E.  Mackaghten, 

Watgos  Griffin  (^Toronto) 

The  Bt  Hon.  Lord  Strath- 
OONA,  G.03I.G.  {High  Com- 
mmumer  for  the  Dominion 
of  Canada) 

G.  EiNLOCH  GOOEB 


The  Lord  Brassey,  E.O.B. 
E.  Jerome  Dter 
0.  DE  Thierry 

Benjamin  Taylor 


No,  and  Date  of 
leeue. 

February,  1901. 
February,  1901. 

April,  1901. 

September,  1901. 

January,  1902. 

January,  1902. 

Maroh,  1902. 

April,  1902. 

May,  1902. 
June,  1902. 

July,  1902. 

August,  1902. 
August,  1902. 
September,  1902. 

November,  1902. 


Digitized  by 


Title  of  Artlete. 

Trade  Relations  within 
the  Empire 

Imperial  Federation:  A 
Suggestion 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  New 
Chapter 

Why  Canada  should  be 
granted  a  Preference  in 
the  Markets  of  Great 
Britain 

Our  Commercial  Rela- 
tions and  Fiscal  Policy 

Mr.  Seddon  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain 

The  Free  Trade  Faith 

The  Depression  in  Agri- 
culture 

Some    Advantages  of 
Preferential  Tariffs— 
(1)  Effect  on  Canada 


(9)  Increased  Exports  and 
Higher  Wages 

(3)  Commercial  Prosperity 
of  Ireland 

India   and  Preferential 
Tariffs 


Imperial  Fiscal  Union : 
Trend  of  Colonial 
Opinion 

Fiscal  Illusions 

The  Work  of  the  Tariff 
Commission 

The  Indian  Government 
on  Preferential  Tariffs 
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A  NATIONAL  WORK. 


CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND 

Incorporated  Society  for  providing 

Romes  for  

VPalfs  ana  Straps 

Patron— HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING. 
Patron  of  the  Children's  Union— HER  MAJESTY  QUEEN  ALEXANDRA. 
Presidents— THE  ARCHBISHOPS  OF  CANTERBURY  AND  YORK. 
The  Vice-Presidents  inoludb  all  thb  Bibbops. 


For  the  support  of  over  3,180  children  In  the  Society's  88 
Small  Homes  and  boarded  out. 


POINTS  WORTHY  OF  NOTE, 

1.  The  Society  is  the  Officially  reoognised  organisation  of  the  National  Chnrdi  for  the 

resoue  and  oare  of  destitutei  outcast,  negLeoted,  and  oroally  treated  children. 

2.  It  is  the  second  largest  organisation  of  the  kind  in  the  Kingdom. 
8.   Its  Homes  are  PaBMAinBNT  Hombs,  not  Shelters. 

4.  There  are  OTer  660  admissions  each  year,  and  o^er  8,150  children  are  now  under  its 

oare,  so  that  the  aTerage  period  of  training  for  each  child  is  over  Foub  Ybabs. 
6.  No  large  institutions,  but  small  Homes.  The  Society  prefers  to  rent  houses  rather 
than  spend  money  in  bricks  and  mortar. 

6.  Working  expenses  kept  as  low  as  possible.  Very  little  spent  in  advertising. 

7.  The  Annual  Balance  Sheet  shows  working  expenses  in  detail,  apart  from  cost  of  main- 

taining the  children. 

8.  Accounts  kept  with  strict  accuracy,  there  being  a  fortnightly  audit. 

9.  Managed  by  responsible  Conmiittees,  meeting  fortnightly. 

10.   Considerably  more  than  half  of  the  oases  under  the  Society's  oare  were  received 
entirely  nee  of  |iayneiit. 


The  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Society, 
said:  ''The  work  is  thoroughly  good,  and  is  exceedingly  well 
oiiganized/* 

Collecting  Cards,  Boxes,  and  information  will  be  gladly  supplied  by  the 
Rer.  E.  de  M.  Rudolv,  Secretary,  Waifs  and  Strays  Society,  Bavoy  Sti*eet, 
London,  W.C.,  who  will  thankfully  receiye  contributions. 

Cheques  and  Postal  Orders  should  be  crossed  «  Lloyd's  Bank,  St.  James's 
Street  Branch.'' 
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THE  GORDON  HOTELS 


RBBBwa9d  for  Comfort.     Modorato  Chapgos. 

IN  LONDON:— 


AT  ENQLiSH  SEASIDE  RESORTS;— 

BRIGHTON    .    .  h6tEL  MiTROPOLE. 
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CANNES  .  .  .  h6tEL  M^TROPOLE. 
DIEPPE.    .    .    .  h6tEL  royal. 

THE  GORDON  HOTELS  ARE  THE  LEADING  HOTELS 
WHEREVER  THEY  ARE  SITUATED. 


Tariffs  may  be  obtained  from  any  of  the  Hotels,  or  of  the 
Gordon  Hotels,  Ltd.,  450,  West  Strand,  W.C. 


GRAND  HOTEL. 
h6tel  M^TROPOLE 


h6tEL  VICTORIA 


and 

WHITEHALL  ROOMS. 


FIRST  AVENUE  HOTEL. 


GROSVENOR  HOTEL. 
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THE  HOSPITAL  FOR 


SICK  CHILDREN 

Oremi  Ormond  Street,  London,  W,0. 

E8TABU8HED  1802. 

Convalescent  Branch  :-ii^QmiEll  HOUSE,  HIGHGATE,  N. 

JPATBOXS: 
THKIR  MAJESTIES  THE  KINQ  AND  QUEEN. 

riCB-PATMOKa: 

THKIR  ROYAL  NIOHNSMn  TNR  FRINOR  AND  PRINORRR  OP  WAUMl 
HBR  ROYAL  HIONNRM  THR  DUONRSR  OP  PIPR. 
HRR  ROYAL  HIONNRSR  THR  PRINORRR  OHRIRTIAN. 
PrmidmU:  THR  DUKR  OP  PIPI^  K.T. 
Trtttmmr:  <!•  P.  ¥f,  DRAOON,  RMy. 
CMrmems  ARTHUR  LUOAS,  Rm|.  ritf^ChMrmum:  JOHN  RiURRAY,  RM|. 


The  FIRST  CHILDRESS  HOSPITAL  in  the  ONITED  KMDOM, 

BEDS  AT  GREAT  OBMOND  8TBBBT. 
BO  BBBS  AT  HIOHOATB. 

This  Hospital  treats  only  the  sick  and  deformed  Children  of  the  Poor. 

Last  year  fl,408  cases  passed  through  the  Wards,  while  no  less 
than  U7,5i08  attendances  were  made  In  the  Out-patient  Department. 

The  Committee  have  to  fince  between  assured  income  and  expenditure 
every  year  a 

DEFICIT  OF  £6,000. 

Will  you  please  help  to  relieve  the  sick  and  suffering  Children  of  the 
Poor  by  sending  either— 

Sflu  Odl«9  the  cost  of  treating  a  new  Out-patient 
4n.  8dL.,  the  cost  per  day  of  treating  a  Child  in  ^e  Wards. 
iSl  ISn.  the  cost  per  week  of  treating  a  Child  in  the  Wards, 

or 

JSS  18n«  SMI.,  the  average  cost  of  treating  a  Child  until  it  is  cured. 

AH  Donmtions  will  be  grmtefuUy  acknowledged  by 

E.  STEWART  JOHNSON,  Seeretar/. 
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THE  nUTIES  OF 

TRUSTEES  AND  EXECUTORS. 

**  It  is  a  matter  of  general  complaint  that  the  dutiee  and  liabilities  of 
Trustees  and  Executors  have  become  so  onerous  that  it  is  increasingly 
difficult  to  find  private  persons  willing  to  undertake  these  oifioes,  and  the 
disadvantages  of  employing  private  persons  in  these  oapaciUea  become 
every  day  more  apparent.*' 


The  Corporatioa,  being:  empowered  by  Act  of  Parliament,  is  prepared  to  andeitake 

the  foUowlnfif  offices 

EXECUTOR  OF  WILLS.     TRUSTEE  UNDER  WILLS. 

TRUSTEE  UNDER  SETTLEMENTS. 

TRUSTEE  FOR  CHARITABLE  &  OTHER  INSTITUTIONS. 


FBBS: 

EXECUTORS  OR  TRUSTEES  UNDER  WILLS  OR  SETTLEMENTS. 

Where  the  gross  principal  value  of  the  estate  £  $,  d. 

Does  not  exceed  £2,000    10  0  0 

Exceeds  £3,000,  and  does  not  exceed  £20,000    0  10  0  per  oeni 

Exceeds  £90,000,  and  does  not  exceed  £50,000,  as  to  £90,000 

as  above,  and  as  to  balance    0  5  0  „ 

Exceeds  £60,000,  as  to  £60,000  as  above,  and  as  to  balance     ...     0  2   6  „ 
An  equitable  fee  will  be  charged  upon  all  income  collected,  and  either  distributed  or  invested. 


The  great  reputation  enjoyed  by  the  Corporatloo  for  nearly  200  years  leads  tiie 
Directors  to  tfahik  that  public  confidence  win  be  extended  to  this  nevir  departnre. 

Funds  In  hand  exceed  fiS^OOO^OOO 

UNIMPBACHABLB  SBCURiTY. 


Prospectus  and  all  hiformation  may  be  obtained  00  application  to  the  Secretaiy— 

MEAD  OFFICE,  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON,  E.C. 
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NOTICE, 

To  Bankers,  Solicitors,  and 

Trustees. 

"INDIAN  AND  COLONIAL 
INVESTMENTS." 


PRESS  OPINIONS. 

"The  careful  article  in  The  Empire  Review  by  an  anony- 
mous contributor,  signing  himself  *  Trustee/  on  *  Indian  and 
Colonial  Investments/  will  no  doubt  be  frequently  consulted  by 
investors/*— T/mes. 

"The  Review  contains  a  valuable  article,  by  'Trustee/ on 
Mndian  and  Colonial  Investments/" — British  Australasian. 

"  This  monthly  article  ought  to  become  a  recognised  guide  to 
those  seeking  sound  investments." — Westminster  Gazette. 


To  Manufacturers,  Traders, 
and  Buyers. 

"SCIENCE  &  INVENTION." 

ANOTHER  important  monthly  article  deals  with  the  newest 
phases  of  scientific  discovery  and  mechanical  invention, 
with  the  object  of  keeping  manufacturers  and  merchants  in  all 
parts  of  the  Empire  in  touch  with  the  latest  developments  in 
every  kind  of  machinery.  In  compiling  this  paper  the  Editor 
has  the  assistance  of  an  Engineer,  whose  services  have  been 
specially  retained  for  the  purpose. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


i 


THE  BEST  LIFE  POLICY 

18  obviouBly  that  which  yields  the  largest  sum  when  it  becomes  due,  with  the  greatest 
contenlenoe  and  adTintage  to  its  holder  till  that  time.  The  Bonns  Polioiefl  issued  by 

THE  SCOTTISH  WIDOWS'  FUND 
Life  Assurance  Society, 

III  %Mich  (he  Whole  Profits  are  divided  among  the  Policyholders^ 

Fully  answer  that  description,  in  proof  of  whiofl  the  results,  both  during  their  lifetime  and 
at  death,  of  practically  every  Policy  issued  during  the  last  fifty  years,  are  published  in  the 
Society's  Prospectus.   The  results  clearly  show  that  the  Society's  Policies  are  not  only 

EXCEPTIONALLY  PROFITABLE 

From  the  Life  Assurance  point  of  view,  but  also  that,  being  of  known  Gash  Value,  they  are 
Negotiable  Documents  always  aTailable  for  all  purposes  of  Family  and  Business  Security, 
and  open 

Funds  of  Credit  to  their  Holders 
At  any  time  that  suits  their  convenience. 

Forms  of  Proposal  and  Prospectuses  containing  the  above-mentioned  results  and 
aU  needful  information  may  he  obtained  on  application. 


LONDON  OFFICE:  28,  CORNHILL,  E.C. 
HEAD  OFFICE:  9.  ST.  ANDREW  SQUARE,  EDINBURGH. 

THE  CORPORATION  OF  THE  CHMGH  HOUSE, 

BEANOS  YABn,   WESTMINSTER,  S.W. 

President-mS  GRACE  THE  LORD  ARCHBISHOP  OP  CANTERBURY. 
y.  /  The  Right  Hon.  Thb  Eabd  Eoebton  op  Tatton. 

vtce-rresiaeTHs  ^        Riqht  Hon.  and  Right  Rbv.  The  Lord  Bishop  op  London. 


The  CHURCH  HOUSE  is  the  CENTRAL  BUSINESS  HOUSE  of  the 
Chnrch  of  Engfland  and  other  Churches  in  communion  with  her. 

In  it  CONVOCATION  and  the  HOUSE  OF  LAYMEN  of  the  Province  of 
Canterbmy  hold  their  Sessions. 

The  REPRESENTATIVE  CHURCH  COUNCIL  also  sits  here. 

FORTY-SIX  CHURCH  SOCIETIES  have  their  Offices  in  the  Bnildin^,  and 
thus  a  great  saving:  of  time,  energy,  and  money  in  inter-communication  is  effected 

There  are  THREE  HALLS  suitable  for  Meetings  of  Church  Societies,  and  EIGHT 
ROOMS,  virliich  are  in  great  demand,  for  the  purposes  of  Committee  Meetings. 

OVER  450  of  SUCH  MEETINGS  are  held  annnaUy  in  the  Church  House. 

There  is  a  valuable  LIBRARY  and  READING  ROOM. 

A  SUM  OFliTfi^^  POUNDS 

is  still  due  on  the  new  Buildings,  and  the  Ceunell  appeal 
fer  Funds  towards  the  payment  of  this  debt, 

CONDITIONS  OF  MEMBERSHIP.  c^t^ 

Membenhip  of  the  Corporation  may  be  acquired  by  persons  of  either  sax  (belnr  meiribeni  of  the  €3)iircii 
of  England  or  of  any  Church  in  fnl!  communioo  therewith)  by  an  Annual  Snbacriptlon  of  at  least  Om 
Ontnea ;  Life  Membership  by  a  donatiaa  in  one  sum  of  at  least  Ten  (hilneas.  Associates  are  admitted  on 
the  payment  of  Five  Shillings  a  year  olf  the  recomnendatton  of  a  Member. 

SYDNEY  W.  FLAMANK,  Secrtiary. 


LOHDOH  :  FRIHTID  BY  WM.  OLOWKS  AN©  8058.  LTD.,  DUKK  BT.,  STAVVOIkD  RT..  fl.1.i^iWl^eiiM^fm  W 
Bntared  as  Mcond^UH  miiter  at  N»w  York.  N. Y.  Po«t  Ofllr».  IflOa 
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